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THE    LIVES    AND    CHARACTERS 
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OF 


THOMAS  JEFFERSON  and  JOHN  ADAMS, 

WHO  BOTH  DIED  OH   THS  FOUBTH  OP  JULY,  1826. 

r 

Delivered,  at  the  request  of  the  Citizens  of  Washin^on,  in  the  Hall  of 

Representatives  of  the  United  States, 
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WASHiiroToir,  October  20, 1826. 

SIR: 

I  am  instructed,  by  the  Comtnittee  appointed  by  the  Citizens 
of  Washington  to  make  arrangements  for  commemorating  the  virtues  of 
the  late  illustrious  Patriots  and  Sages,  THOMAS  JEFFERSON  and  JOHN 
ADAMS,  to  ask  of  you,  for  publication,  a  copy  of  the  able,  just,  and  elo- 
quent Eulogy  pronounced  by  you,  yesterday,  in  the  HaU  of  the  House  of 
Representatiyes,  on  the  characters  and  services  of  those  eminent  Statesmen. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir, 

Vciy  respectfully,  yours, 

R.  C.  WEIGHTMAN,  Chairman. 

Wm.  Wibt,  Esa. 


WASHiirGToir,  Odober  20,  1826. 

SIR: 

In  compliance  with  your  letter  of  to-day,  I  send  you  a  copy  of 
my  Obituary  Notice  of  THOMAS  JEFFERSON  and  JOHN  ADAMS, 
delivered  in  the  Capitol  on  yesterday,  and  remain. 

Very  respectfully. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

WM.      •   •  *• 

EoGsm  C.  WxiGHTMAir,  Eso.  '^' 

Chairman  of  the  CommHtee  of  JSrrangement  ^, 


n. 


^f\r\'^  or\ 


AT  a  meeting  o/the  Committee  of  Arrangements,  appointed  by  the 
Citizens  of  Washington  to  caiTy  into  effect  the  measures  formerly 
adopted  by  them  to  pay  suitable  honors  to  the  memories  of  those 
distinguished  patriots,  THOMAS  JEFFERSON  and  JOHN  ADAMS, 
who  departed  this  life  on  the  Fourth  of  July  last,  being  the  FifUeth  Anni- 
versary of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States,  to  the  declaration 
and  support  of  which  they  emmently  contributed,  held  at  the  City 
Hall,  on  Saturday,  the  21st  day  of  October,  1826,  the  following  re- 
solutions were  moved  by  Richabd  Blajid  Lee,  Esq.  and  were  unani- 
mously adopted  by  the  Committee,  viz  : 

1st.  That,  in  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  Washington,  the  thanks  of  this 
Committee  be  tendered  to  the  Hon.  Wm.  Wirt,  for  the  able,  lucid,  and 
just  exposition,  in  the  elegant  oration  so  impressively  delivered  by  him  at 
the  Capitol,  on  Thursday  last,  the  19th  instant,  of  the  talents,  virtues,  and 
public  services,  of  our  lately  deceased  fellow  citizens  Thomas  Jeffebson 
and  JoHx  Adams,  both  eminent  statesmen  and  undaunted  asserters,  amid 
appalling  difficulties  and  dangers,  of  the  freedom  of  their  own  country", 
and  of  the  rights  of  man  wherever  found }  and  therefore  conspicuous 
benefactors  not  only  to  these  United  States,  but  to  the  whole  human  race. 

2d.  That,  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Wibt  has  poUtely  furnished  the  Committee 
>vith  a  copy  of  the  Oration  for  pubUcation,  tlie  copy-right  of  the  same  be 
secured  by  the  person  who  shall  be  employed  to  print  it ;  and,  afler  re- 
serving one  hundred  copies  for  the  Conmiittee,  to  be  distributed  to  literaiy 
institutions  and  individuals  in  such  manner  as  they  may  hereafter  order, 
that  tlic  residue  be  sold  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  printing  and  the  pub- 
Ucation,  and  whatever  balance  may  remain  be  paid  into  the  hands  of  the 
Chairman  of  this  Committee,  to  be  by  lum  transnutted  to  the  Trustees  ap- 
pointed to  receive  the  other  donations  intended  for  the  late  Thomas  Jef- 
FERMox,  to  be  applied  solely  and  exclusively  to  the  use  of  hb  daughter. 

SjA.^  That  the  Oration  be  particularly  recommended  to  the  youth  of  our 
cqniitf}',  as  containing  a  most  chaste  and  classic  model  of  eloquence,  and 
at  the  same  time  furnishing  the  noblest  examples  of  pure  and  disinterested 
patriotism,  and  of  an  expanded  philanthropy,  embracing  in  its  beneficence 
all  mankind. 

4th.  That  the  Chairman  of  tlus  Comnnttee  be  empowered  to  contract 
with  some  suitable  person  to  carry  into  effect  the  object  of  the  second 
^solution. 

5th.  That  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  be  requested  to  enclose  to  Mr. 
WmT  a  copy  of  the  foregoing  resolutions. 

R  C.  WEIGHTMAN,  Chairman. 
Attest — Ch.  W.  GoLDSBOBoueH,  Secrttary. 


9iM0nvw4^ 


THE  scenes  which  have  been  lately  passing  in  our 
country^  and  of  which  this  meeting  is  a  continuance,  are 
full  of  moral  instruction.  They  hold  up  to  the  world 
a  lesson  of  wisdom  by  which  all  may  profit,  if  Heaven 
shall  grant  them  the  discretion  to  turn  it  tu  its  use.  The 
spectacle,  in  all  its  parts,  has,  indeed,  been  most  solemn 
and  impressive;  and,  though  the  first  impulse  be  now-^- 
past.  the  time  has  irot  yet  Come,  and  never  will  it  come, 
when  we  can  contemplate  it,  without  renewed  emotion. 

In  the  structure  of  their  characters ;  in  the  course  of 
their  action;  in  the  striking  coincidences  which  marked 
their  high  career ;  in  ttie  lives  and  in  the  deaths  of  the 
illustrious  men,  whose  virtues  and  services  we  have  met  to 
commemorate — and  in  that  voice  of  admiration  and  gra- 
titude which  has  since  burst,  with  one  accord,  from  the 
twelve  millions  of  freemen  who  people  these  States,  there 
is  a  moral  sublimity  which  overwhelms  the  mind,  and 
hushes  all  its  powers  into  silent  amazement ! 
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Tbo  European^  vi/ho  should  have  heard  the  sound  ¥rith- 
out  apprehending  the  cause^  would  be  apt  to  inqairey 
<<  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  ?  what  had  these  men 
<<done  to  elicit  this  unanimous  and  splendid  acclamation  ? 
<<Wh)r  has  the  whole  American  nation  risen  up,  as  one 
^man,  to  do  them  honor,  and  offer  to  them  this  enthusi- 
^<astic  homage  of  the  heart  ?  Were  they  mighty  warriors, 
<<and  was  the  peal  that  we  have  heard,  the  shout  of  vic- 
<^tory?   Were  they  great  commanders,  returning  from 
<<  their  distant  conquests,  surrounded  with  the  spoils  of 
«war,  and  was  this  the  sound  of  their  triumphal  proces- 
"sion?  Were  they  covered  with  martial  glory  in  any 
<<form,  and  was  this  <the  noisy  wave  of  the  multitude 
<<  rolling  back  at  their  approach  ?'"    Nothing  of  all  this : 
No ;  they  were  jieaceful  and  aged  patriots,  who,  having 
served  their  country  together,  through  their  long  and 
useful  lives,  had  now  sunk  tc^ther  to  tlie  tomb.     They 
had  not  fought  battles;  but  they  had  formed  and  moved 
the  great  machinery  of  which  battles  were  only  a  small, 
and,  comparatively,  trivial  consetiuonce.    Thoy  hnd  not 
commanded  armies;  but  they  had  commanded  the  master 
springs  of  the  nation,  on  which  all  its  great  political,  as 
well  as  military  movements  depended.    By  the  wisdom 
and  energy  of  their  counsels,  and  by  the  potent  mastery 
of  their  spirits,  they  had  contributed  pre-eminently  to 
produce  a  mighty  Revolution,  which  has  changed  the 
aspect  of  the  world.     A  Revolution  which,  in  one-half 
of  that  world,  has  already  restored  man  to  his  <<long  lost 
liberty,''  and  government  to  its  only  legitimate  object 
the  happiness  of  the  Pec^le :  and,  on  the  other  hem 


sphere,  has  thrown  a  light  so  strong,  that  even  the  dark- 
ness of  despotism  is  beginning  to  recede.  Compared 
with  the  solid  glory  of  an  achievement  like  this,  what 
are  battles^  and  what  the  pomp  of  war,  but  the  poor  and 
fleeting  pageants  of  a  theatre?  What  were  the  selfish 
and  petty  strides  of  Alexander,  to  conquer  a  little  section 
of  a  savage  world,  compared  with  this  generous,  tliis 
magnificent  advance  towai'ds  the  emancipation  of  the  en- 
tire world  \/ 

And  thi^  be  it  remembered,  has  been  the  fruit  of  intel- 
lectual exertion  !  the  triumph  of  mind  !  What  a  pi*oud 
testimony  does  it  bear  to  the  character  of  our  nation,  that 
they  are  able  to  make  a  proper  estimate  of  services  like 
these !  That  while,  in  other  countries,  the  senseless  mob 
fall  down,  in  stupid  admiration,  before  the  bloody  wheels 
of  the  conqueror— ^ven  of  the  conqueror  by  accident— 
in  this,  our  People  rise,  with  one  accord,  to  pay  thdr 
homage  to  intellect  and  virtue !  What  a  cheering  pledge 
does  it  give  of  the  stability  of  our  institutions,  that  while 
abroad,  the  yet  benighted  multitude  are  prostrating  them- 
selves before  the  idols  which  their  own  hands  have  fash- 
ioned into  Kings,  here,  in  this  land  of  the  free,  our  Peo- 
ple are  every  where  starting  up,  with  one  impulse,  to 
follow  with  their  acclamations  the  ascending  spirits  of 
the  great  Fathers  of  the  Republic  !  This  is  a  spectacle 
of  which  we  may  be  permitted  to  be  proud.  It  honors 
our  country  no  less  than  the  illustrious  dead.  And  could 
those  great  Patriots  speak  to  us  from  the  tomb,  they 
would  tell  us  that  they  have  more  pleasure  in  the  testi- 
mony which  these  honors  bear  to  tlio  character  of  their 
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country,  than  in  that  which  they  bear  to  their  individual 
services.  They  now  see  as  they  were  seen,  while  in  the 
body,  and  know  the  nature  of  the  feeling  from  which 
these  honors  flow.  It  is  love  for  love.  It  is  the  gratitude 
of  an  enlightened  nation  to  the  noblest  order  of  bene* 
factors.  It  is  the  only  glory  worth  the  aspiration  of  a 
generous  spirit  Who  would  not  prefer  this  living  tomb 
in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen,  to  the  proudest  mauso- 
leum that  the  Grenius  of  Sculpture  could  erect ! 

Man  has  been  said  to  be  the  creature  of  accidental 
position.  The  cast  of  his  character  has  been  thought 
to  dei)end,  materially,  on  the  age,  the  country,  and  tlie 
circumstances,  in  which  he  has  lived.  To  a  considerable 
extent,  the  remark  is,  no  doubt,  true.  Cromwell,  had  he 
been  born  in  a  Republic,  might  have  been  <*  guiltless  of 
his  country's  blood;"  and,  but  for  those  civil  commo- 
tions which  had  wrought  his  great  mind  into  tempest, 
even  Milton  might  have  rested  *<mute  and  inglorious.'' 
The  occasion  is,  doubtless,  necessary  to  develop  tlie 
talent,  whatsoever  it  may  be ;  but  the  talent  must  exist, 
in  embryo  at  least,  or  no  occasion  can  quicken  it  into 
life.  And  it  must  exist,  too,  under  the  check  of  strong 
virtues;  or  the  same  occasion  that  quickens  it  into  life, 
will  be  extremely  apt  to  urge  it  on  to  crime.  The  hero 
who  finished  his  career  at  St.  Helena,  extraordinary  as 
he  was,  is  a  far  more  common  character  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  tlian  he  who  sleeps  in  our  neighborhood, 
embalmed  in  his  country's  tears — or  than  tliose  whom 
we  have  now  met  to  mourn  and  to  honor. 
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JefTerson  and  Adams  were  great  men  by  nature.  Not 
great  and  eccentric  minds  <<shot  madly  from  their 
spheres"  to  affright  the  world  and  scatter  pestilence  in 
their  coarse ;  but  minds  whose  strong  and  steady  light, 
restrained  within  their  proper  orbits  by  the  happy  poise 
of  their  characters,  came  to  cheer  and  to  gladden  a  world 
that  bad  been  buried  for  ages  in  political  night  They 
were  heaven-called  avengers  of  degraded  man.  They 
came  to  lift  him  to  the  station  for  wliich  God  had  formed 
him,  and  to  put  to  flight  those  idiot  superstitions  with 
which  tyrants  had  contrived  to  inthrall  his  reason  and 
his  liberty.  And  that  Being  who  had  sent  them  upon  this 
mission^  had  fitted  them,  pre-eminently,  for  his  glorious 
work.  He  filled  tlieir  hearts  with  a  love  of  country 
which  burned  strong  within  them,  even  in  death.  He  gave 
them  a  power  of  understanding  which  no  sophistry  could 
baffle,  no  art  elude ;  and  a  moral  heroism  which  no  dangers 
could  appnl.  Careless  of  themselves,  reckless  of  all  per- 
sonal consequences,  trampling  under  foot  that  petty  ambi- 
tion of  office  and  honor  which  constitutes  tlie  master-pas- 
sion of  little  minds,  they  bent  all  their  mighty  powers  to 
the  task  for  which  tliey  had  been  delegated — the  freedom 
of  their  beloved  country,  and  the  restoration  of  fallen 
man.  They  felt  that  they  were  Apostles  of  human  liberty; 
and  well  did  they  fulfil  their  high  commission.  They 
rested  not  until  they  had  accomplished  their  work  at  home, 
and  given  such  an  impulse  to  the  great  ocean  of  mind,  tliat 
they  saw  the  waves  rolling  on  to  the  farthest  shore,  before 
they  were  called  to  their  reward.    And  then  left  the  world, 
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hatid  in  hand,  exutting^  as  they  rose^  in  the  success  of  their 
lahors. 

From  tills  glance  at  the  consummatian  of  their  lives,  it 
falls  within  the  purpose  that  has  drawn  us  together,  to 
look  back  at  the  incidents  by  which  these  great  men  were 
prepai'ed  and  led  on  to  their  destiny.  The  field  is  wide 
and  tempting ;  and,  in  this  rich  field,  thei^  is  a  double 
harvest  to  be  gathered*  But  the  occasion  is  limited  in 
point  of  time.  With  all  the  bi^evity,  thcrefoi-e,  compatible 
with  the  subject,  let  us  proceed  to  recall  the  more  promi- 
nent incidents,  leaving  to  their  biogi'aphers  those  which 
we  must  i*eluctantly  omit  And  let  me  hope  that  the  re* 
capitulation,  however  devoid  of  interest  in  itself,  will  be 
endured,  if  not  enjoyed,  for  the  sake  of  those  to  wh(»m  it 
relates*  The  review  will  unavoidably  carry  us  back  to 
scenes  of  no  pleasant  nature,  which  once  occuri*ed  be- 
tween our  country  and  a  foreign  nation  with  which  we 
now  maintain  the  happiest  relations  of  peace  and  amity ; 
towards  which,  at  this  day,  we  cherish  no  other  feelings 
than  those  of  the  sincei*est  respect  and  good  will;  and 
with  whose  natitmal  glory,  indeed,  as  the  land  of  our 
forefathers,  we  feel  ourselves;  in  a  great  measure,  iden- 
tified. If,  thei-efore,  there  should  be  any  one  within  the 
sound  of  my  ^oice,  to  whom  the  language  of  this  retro- 
spect might  otherwise  seem  harsh,*  I  trust  it  will  be 
borne  in  mind  that  we  are  Americans,  assembled  on  a 
purely  American  occasion,  and  that  we  ai*e  speaking  of 
things  as  they  were,  not  as  they  are :  for,   in  the  lan- 

*  The  British  Minister  was  present 
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guageof  one  of  our  departed  fathers,  <<  though  enemies 
in  war,  in  peace  we  are  friends." 

The  hand  of  Heaven  was  kindly  manifested  even  in 
the  place  of  birth  assigned  to  our  departed  fathers. 
Their  lots  were  cast  in  two  distant  States,  forming  links 
in  the  same  extended  chain  of  colonies.  The  one,  to 
borrow  the  language  of  Isaiah,  was  called  *<from  the 
North"  and  **thc  rising  of  the  sun;"  the  other,  from  the 
South,  where  he  siiews  his  glory  in  the  meridian.  The 
colonies,  though  held  togetlier  by  their  allegiance  to  a 
common  ci'own,  had  separate  local  governments,  separate 
local  interests,  and  a  strikingly  contrasted  cast  of  cha- 
racter. The  intercourse  between  them  had  been  rai*e; 
the  sympathies  consequently  weak ;  and  these  sympathies 
still  further  weakcneil  by  certain  nvalrics,  prejudices, 
and  jealousies,  the  result  of  their  mutual  ignorance  of 
each  other,  which  were  extremely  unpropitious  to  that 
concerted  action  on  which  the  success  of  the  great  work 
of  Indejiendence  rested.  To  effect  this  wot*k,  it  was 
necessary  that  men  should  arise  in  the  different  quarters 
of  the  Continent,  with  a  reach  of  mind  sufficiently  ex- 
tended to  look  over  and  beyond  this  field  of  prejudice, 
and  mark  the  great  point  in  whicli  the  interest  of  the 
whole  united ;  and,  with  this  .reach  of  mind,  that  they 
should  combine  a  moral  power  of  sufficient  force  to  make 
e\'en  the  discordant  materials  arotmd  them  harmoniously 
subservient  to  the  great  end  to  be  accomplished.  It 
pleased  Heaven  to  give  us  such  men,  and  so  to  plant 
them  on  the  theatre  of  action,  as  to  ensure  the  concert 
that  the  orxasion  demande<l.     And  in  that  constellation 
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Putnam,  of  Worcester :  but,  the  ci*own  of  preparation  was 
placed  on  his  head  by  Jeremiah  Gridley.*  Gridlcy  was 
a  man  of  first  rate  learning  and  vigor,  and  as  good  a 
Judge  of  character  as  he  was  of  law.  He  had  been  the 
legal  preceptor,  also,  some  years  before,  of  the  cele- 
brated James  Otis;  and,  proud  of  his  two  pupils,  he  was 
wont  to  say  of  them  at  the  bar,  with  playful  affection, 
that  ^<he  had  raised  two  young  eagles  who  were  one 
day  or  other  to  peck  out  his  eyes/^f  I''*®  *wo  young 
eagles  were  ne\'er  known  to  treat  their  professional  father 
with  irreverence;  but  how  well  they  fulfilled  his  predic- 
tion  of  their  future  eminence,  has  been  already  well  told 
by  the  elegant  biographer  of  one,  and  remains  to  furnish 
a  rich  theme  for  that  of  the  other. 

It  was  in  the  commencement  of  his  legal  studies,  and 
when  he  was  yet  but  a  boy,  that  Mr.  Adams  wn)te  that 
letter  from  Worcester  which  has  been  recently  given  to 
the  world.  Considering  the  age  of  the  writer,  and  the 
point  of  time  at  which  it  was  written,  that  letter  may  be 
pronounced,  without  hyperbole,  a  mental  phenomenon, 
and  far  better  entitled  to  the  character  of  a  prophecy, 
than  the  celebrated  passage  from  the  Medea  of  Seneca, 
which  Bacon  has  quoted  as  a  prophecy  of  the  discovery 
of  America. 

Before  I  call  your  attention  more  particularly  to  tliis 
letter,  it  is  proper  to  remark,  that  Mr.  Adams  lived  at  a 
time,  and  among  men,  well  fitted  to  evoke  his  youthful 
powers.     Massacliusetts  b.ad  been,  from  its  earliest  sot- 

•  Mr,  Samuel  L.  Knapp's  Address  on  the  Death  of  Adams  and  Jefferson. 
t  Mr.  Knapp's  Life  of  Gridley. 
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tlement,  a  theatre  of  almost  constant  political  contentionr. 
The  spirit  of  liberty  which  had  ])rompted  the  pilgrims 
to  bid  adieu  to  the  land  and  tombs  of  their  fathers,  and 
to  brave  the  horrors  of  an  exile  to  the  wilds  of  America^ 
accompanied  them  to  tiie  forests  which  they  came  to  sub- 
due; and  questions  of  political  right  and  power^  between 
the  parent  country  and  the  colony,  were  continually 
arising,  to  call  that  spirit  into  action,  and  to  keep  it 
bright  and  strong.  These  were  a  peculiar  People,  a 
stern  and  hardy  race,  the  children  of  t!ie  storm ;  inui*cd 
from  tlie  cradle  to  the  most  frightful  hardships  which 
they  came  to  regard  as  their  daily  pastime,  their  minds, 
as  well  as  their  bodies,  gatliered  new  strength  from  the 
fearful  elements  that  wei*e  warring  around  them,  and 
whatever  they  dared  to  meditate  as  right,  that  they  dared 
and  never  failed  to  accomplish.  The  robust  character 
of  the  fathers  descended  upon  their  children,  and  with  it, 
also,  came  the  same  invigoi*ating  contests.  Violations 
of  their  charters,  unconstitutional  restraints  upon  their 
trade,  and  {lerpetual  collisions  with  the  royal  Goveniors 
sent  over  to  bend  or  to  break  them,  had  converted  that 
province  into  an  arenas  in  which  the  strengtii  of  mind 
had  been  tried  against  mind,  for  a  century,  before  the  tug 
of  the  Revolution  came.  And  these  •were  no  puerile 
sports.  They  were  the  stern  struggle  of  intellectual 
force,  for  jiower  on  the  one  hand,  and  liberty  on  the  other. 
And  from  that  discipline  there  came  foKh  such  men  as 
such  a  struggle  only  seems  capable  of  generating  ;  rough, 
and  strong,  and  bold,  and  daring ;  meeting  tlieir  advcr- 
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saries,  foot  to  foot^  on  the  field  of  argament,  and  beating 
them  off  that  field  by  the  superior  vigor  of  their  blows. 

Prxcipitemque  Daren,  ardens  agit  aequore  toto : 
Nunc  dextra  ing^minans  ictus,  nunc  ille  ^nistra. 
Nee  mora,  nee  requies. 

From  tliis  school  issued  those  men  so  well  formed  for 
the  sturdy  business  of  life^  and  who  shine  so  brightly  in 
the  annals  of  Massachusetts — Mayhew^  and  Hawley, 
and  Thacher,  and  Otis^  and  Hancock,  and  a  host  of 
others,  of  the  same  strong  stamp  of  character  :  men 
as  stout  of  heart  as  of  mind,  and  breathing  around  them 
an  atmosphere  of  patriotic  energy,  which  it  was  impos- 
sible to  inhale  without  partaking  of  their  spirit. 

Such  was  the  atmosphere  which  it  was  the  fortune  of 
John  Adams  to  breathe,  even  from  his  infancy.  Such 
were  the  high  examples  before  him.  From  this  proud 
eyry  it  was,  that  this  young  eagle  first  opened  his  eyes 
upon  the  sun  and  the  ocean,  and  learned  to  plume  his 
own  wings  for  the  daring  flight. 

His  letter  from  Worcester  bears  date  on  the  12th  of 
October,  1753.  He  was  consequently  then  only  in  his 
twentieth  year.  At  that  time,  remember,  that  no  thought 
of  a  separation  fi*om  Ihe  parent  country  had  ever  touched 
these  shores.  The  conversations  to  which  he  alludes, 
were  upon  the  topics  of  the  day,  and  went  no  farther 
than  to  a  discussion  of  the  rights  of  the  colony,  consi- 
dered as  a  colony  of  the  British  empire.  These  were 
the  hints  which  set  his  young  mind  in  motion,  and  this 
is  the  letter  which  they  produced  : 
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"  Worcester,  October  12,  1755. 

'^*'  Soon  after  the  Reformation,  a  few  people  came 
<*  over  into  this  New  World  for  conscience*  sake.  Per- 
**  haps  this  apparently  trivial  incident  may  transfer 
*^  the  great  seat  of  empire  into  America.  It  looks  likely 
^^  to  me,  if  we  can  remove  the  turbulent  Gallicks,  our 
<<  people,  according  to  the  exactest  computations,  will, 
*^  in  another  century,  become  more  numerous  than 
<^  England  herself.  Should  this  be  the  case,  since  we 
<<  have,  I  may  say,  all  the  naval  stores  of  the  nation 
<<  in  our  hands,  it  will  be  easy  to  obtain  the  mastery 
<*•  of  the  seas ;  and  then  the  united  force  of  all  Europe 
<<  will  not  be  able  to  subdue  us.  [Hci*e  we  see  tlie  first 
*<  germ  of  the  American  Navy.]  The  only  way  to 
"  keep  us  from  setting  up  for  ourselves^  is  to  disunite 
<<  us.  Divide  et  impercu  Keep  us  in  distinct  colonies, 
<<  and  then  some  great  men  in  each  colony,  desiring 
"  the  monai'chy  of  the  whole,  they  will  destroy  each 
'<  other's  influence,  and  keep  the  country  in  equilibrio. 
<<  Be  not  surprised  that  I  am  turned  politician ;  the 
<<  whole  town  is  immersed  in  politics.  Tlie  interests 
<'  of  nations,  and  all  the  dira  of  war,  make  the  sub- 
*<ject  of  every  conversation.  I  sit  and  hear,  and, 
<<  after  having  been  led  through  a  maze  of  sage  obser- 
<<  vations,  I  sometimes  retire,  and,  by  laying  things 
<<  together,  form  some  reflections  pleasing  to  myself. 
'<  The  produce  of  one  of  these  reveries  you  have  read 
"  above." 

Hero  we  mark  the  political  dawn  of  the  mind  of 
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this  great  man.  His  country,  her  resources,  her  in- 
dependence, her  glory,  were  the  first  objects  of  his 
thoughts,  as  they  were  the  last  Hei*e,  too,  we  see  the 
earliest  proof  of  that  bold  and  adventurous  turn  for 
speculation,  that  sagacious  flashing  into  futurity,  and 
that  sanguine  anticipation,  which  became  so  conspicuous 
in  his  after  life.  He  calls  this  letter  a  reverie;  but, 
connecting  it  with  his  ardent  character  and  his  future 
career,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  it  was  a  reverie 
which  produced  in  him  all  the  effect  of  a  prophetic  vi- 
sion, and  opened  to  him  a  perspective  which  was  never 
afterwards  closed* 

An  incident  soon  occurred  to  give  brighter  tinting 
and  stronger  consistency  to  this  dream  of  his  youth; 
and  this  may  be  considered  as  among  the  most  efficient 
of  those  means,  devised  by  the  wisdom  of  Providence, 
to  shape  the  character  and  point  the  enei-gies  of  this 
high-minded  young  man  to  the  advancement  of  the  great 
destiny  that  awaited  his  country.  The  famous  question 
of  writs  of  assistance  was  argued,  in  his  presence,  in 
Boston,  in  February,  1761.  These  writs  were  a  kind 
of  general  search-warrants,  transferable  by  manual  de- 
livery from  one  low  tool  of  power  to  another,  and  with- 
out any  return  ;  which  put  at  the  mercy  of  these  vulgar 
wi'etchcs,  for  an  indefinite  period,  the  domestic  priva- 
cy, the  peace  and  comfort,  of  the  most  respectable  in- 
habitants in  the  colony;  and  even  the  sanctuary  of 
female  delicacy  and  devotion.  The  authority  of  the 
Bntisli  tribunals  in  the  province,  themselves  the  instru- 
ments of  a  tyrant's  will,  to  issue  such  writs,  was  the  pre- 
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cise  question  to  be  (liscnssed.  The  champion  in  opposition 
to  tiie  power  was  the  great  Otis*  Of  the  cliaracter  of  his 
argument,  and  its  effect  upon  Mr.  Adams^  we  are  not 
left  to  conjecture :  he  has  given  it  to  us,  himself,  in  his 
own  burning  pla*ascoIogy.  <<  Otis  was  a  flame  of  fire  ! 
<<  Widi  a  promptitude  of  classical  allusion,  a  depth  of 
**  research,  a  rapid  summary  of  historical  events  and 
<<  dates,  a  profusion  of  legal  authorities,  a  prophetic 
<<  glance  of  his  eyes  into  futurity,  and  a  rapid  torrent 
<<  of  imiietuous  eloquence,  he  hurried  away  all  before 
<<  him.  Jimerican  Independence  was  then  and  there 
"  bomJ*  And  he  adds—"  Every  man  of  an  immense 
"  crowded  audience  appeared  to  me  to  go  away,  as  I 
<<  did,  ready  to  take  arms  against  writs  of  assistance.'' 

The  <<  immense  crowded  audience,"  it  is  probable, 
left  the  hall  with  no  impressions  beyond  the  particular 
subject  of  debate.  They  were  ready  to  take  arms  against 
writs  of  assistance.  Not  so  with  Mr.  Adams.  In  him 
the  "splendid  conflagration  of  Otis''  had  set  fire  to  a 
mind  whose  action  it  was  not  easy  to  restrain  within 
narrow  limits  ;  a  mind  already  looking  out  on  the  wide 
expanse  of  tiie  future,  and  apparently  waiting  only  for 
the  occasion,  to  hold  up  to  his  countrymen  the  great  re- 
volving light  of  Independence,  above  the  darkness  of 
the  coming  storm.  In  him  American  Independence  was 
tlien  and  there  born  :  and,  appealing  to  his  own  bosom, 
he  was  justified  in  saying,  as  he  has  done,  on  another 
occasion,  in  the  most  solemn  terms,  "  that  James  Otis, 
"  then  and  there,  first  breathed  into  this  nation  the 
*'  breatli  of  life." 
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The  flame  thus  given  to  his  enthusiasm  was  never 
permitted  to  subside.  The  breach  between  the  two 
countries  grew  wider  and  wider^  until,  from  being  an 
excited  spectator,  he  soon  became  a  vigorous  and  most 
efficient  actor.  In  his  thirtieth  year,  he  gave  to  his 
country,  that  powerful  work  *^  The  Dissertation  on  the 
Canon  and  Feudal  Law/'  It  is  but  to  read  those  ex- 
tracts from  this  work  which  have  been  recently  diffused 
<imong  us  from  the  North,  to  see  that  it  was  not  limit- 
ed in  its  purpase  to  the  specific  questions  which  had 
tlien  arisen.  The  discussion  travels  far  beyond  these 
questions,  and  bears  all  the  marks  of  a  profound  and 
comprehensive  design,  to  prepare  the  country  for  a  se- 
jiaration  from  Great  Britain.  It  is  a  review  of  the 
whole  system  of  the  British  institutions,  and  a  most 
powerful  assault  upon  those  heresies,  civil  and  religious, 
which  constituted  the  outposts  of  that  system.  Besides 
the  solid  instruction  which  it  conveys  on  the  true  theory 
of  government,  and  the  deep  and  impressive  exhortation 
with  which  it  urges  the  necessity  of  correct  information 
to  the  People,  it  seems  to  have  been  the  leading  object 
of  the  work  to  disenchant  iiis  countrymen  of  that  reve- 
rence for  the  institutions  of  the  parent  country  which 
still  lingered  around  their  hearts,  and  to  teach  them  to 
look  upon  these  institutions,  not  only  with  indifference, 
but  with  avei*sion  and  contempt.  Hence  those  burning 
sarcasms  which  he  flings  into  every  story  of  the  citadel, 
until  the  whole  edifice  is  wrapped  in  flames.  It  is,  in- 
deed, a  work  eminently  fitted  for  the  speedy  regeneration 
of  the  country.     The   whole  tone  of  the  essay  is  se 
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raised  and  bold,  that  it  sounds  like  a  trumpet-call  to 
arms*  And  the  haughty  defiance  which  he  hurls  into  the 
face  of  the  oppressors  of  his  country,  is  so  brave  and 
uncompnimising,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that,  whatever 
migiit  be  tlie  temper  of  the  rest  of  the  community,  the 
author  had  already  laid  his  hand  upon  the  altar^  and 
sworn  that  his  country  should  be  free. 

All  this  fire,  however,  was  tempered  with  judgment, 
and  guided  by  the  keenest  and  most  discriminating  sa- 
gacity  ;  and  if  his  character  was  marked  with  the  stub- 
born firmness  of  the  Pilgrim^  it  was  because  he  was 
supported  by  the  Pilgrims'  conscious  integrity.  Ano- 
ther incident  soon  occurred  to  place  these  qualities  in 
high  i*eljef.  In  the  progress  of  the  quarrel,  Gi*eat  Bri- 
tain had  quartered  an  army  in  Boston,  to  supply  the 
place  of  argument,  and  enforce  that  submission  which 
she  could  not  command*  The  immediate  consequence 
w*as  collision  and  affray  between  the  soldiery  and  the 
citizens ;  and,  in  one  of  those  affrays,  on  the  5th  of 
November,  1770,  the  British  captain,  Preston,  gave  the 
fatal  order  to  fire  !  Several  were  killed,  and  many  more 
wei*e  wounded.  It  Is  easy  to  imagine  the  storm  that 
instantly  arose.  The  infuriated  populace  were,  with 
great  difficulty,  restrained  by  the  leading  men  of  the 
town,  from  sating  their  vengeance  upon  the  s{>ot.  Dis- 
appointed of  this,  tiiey  were  loud,  and  even  frantic,  in 
their  cry  for  the  vengeance  of  law.  Yet  there  was  no 
murder  in  the  case  :  for,  in  tliis  instance  it  had  happened 
that  they  were  themselves  the  assailants.  Preston  was 
arrested  for  trial  :  and  Mr.  Adams  then  standing  in  the 
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van  of  the  profession,  as  well  as  that  of  the  patriots, 
was  called  upon  to  undertake  his  defence.      How  was 
he  to  act  ?    It  is  easy  to  know  how  a  little,  time-serving 
politician,  or  even  a  man  of  ordinary  firmness,  would 
have  acted  :  the  one  would  have  thrown  himself  on  the 
popular  current,  and  tlie  other  would  have  been  swept 
along  by  it,  and  joined  in  the  public  cry  for  the  victim. 
But  Adams  belonged  to  a  higher  order  of  character.    He 
was  formed  not  only  to  impel  and  guide  the  torrent ;  but 
to  head  that  torrent  too,  when  it  had  taken  a  wrong  di- 
rection,  and  <<  to  roll  it  back  upon  its  source.''    He  was 
determined  that  tlie  world  sh6uld  distinguish  between 
a  petty  commotion  of  angry  spirits,  and  the  noble  stand 
made  by  an  enlightened  nation  in  a  just  and  noble  cause. 
He  was  resolved  that  tliat  pure  and  elevated  cause  should 
not  be  soiled  and  debased  by  an  act  of  individual  in- 
justice.    He  undertook  the  defence,  supported   by  his 
younger,    but   distinguished  associate,   Josiah  Quincy; 
and,  far  from  flattering  the  angry  passions  around  him, 
lie  called  upon. the  jury,  in  their  presence,  **tobe  deaf, 
<<  deaf  as  adders f  to  tlie  clamors  of  the  populace;^*   and 
they  were  so.     To  their  honor,  a  jury  drawn  from  the 
excited  i)eople  of  Boston,  acquitted  the  prisoner:  and 
to  their  equal  honor,  that  very  populace,  instead  of  re- 
senting   the    language    and  conduct    of  his  advocate, 
loaded  liim  immediately  with  additional  proofs  of  tiieir 
confidence.    These  were  the  people,  who,  according  to 
some  European  notions,  are  incapable  of  any  agency 
in  their  own    government.     By  tlieir  systems,   delibe- 
rately planned  for  the  purpose,  they  first  degrade  and 
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bratalize  their  people^  and  then  descant  on  their  unfitness 
for  self  rule.  The  man  of  America,  it  seems,  is  the 
only  man  fit  for  republican  government !  But  man  is 
every  where  the  same,  and  requires  only  to  be  enlight* 
ened,  to  assert  the  native  dignity  of  his  character. 

Mr.  Adams  was  now  among  the  most  conspicuous 
champions  of  the  colonial  cause  in  Massachusetts.  In 
the  same  year  to  which  we  have  just  adverted,  17r0, 
be  had  been  elected  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Legis- 
lature: and  he  tlienceforth  took  a  high  and  command- 
ing part  in  every  public  measure;  displaying,  on  every 
occasion,  the  same  consistent  character;  the  same  saga- 
city to  pierce  tlie  night  of  the  future;  the  same  bold 
and  dauntless  front;  the  same  nerve  of  the  Ncmean 
lion. 

The  time  had  now  come  for  concerted  action  among 
the  Colonies :  and,  accordingly,  on  the  5th  September* 
1774,  the  first  Continental  Congress  met  at  Philadel- 
phia. With  what  emotions  Mr.  Adams  witnessed  this 
great  movement  of  the  nation,  it  is  easy  for  those  who 
know  his  ardent  character  to  imagine.  Nor,  are  we 
left  to  our  imaginations  alone.  He  had  been  elected  a 
member  of  that  body :  and  immediately  on  his  election, 
an  incident  occurred  which  relieves  us  from  the  neces- 
sity of  conjecturing  the  state  of  his  feelings.  His  friend 
Sewall)  the  Attorney  Creneral,  hearing  of  his  election, 
sent  for  him,  and  he  came:  when  Sewall,  with  all  the 
solicitude  and  importunity  of  friendship,  sought  to  di- 
vert him  from  his  purpose  of  taking  his  seat  in  Con- 
gremn  he  represented  to  him  that  Great  Britain  was 
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determined  on  her  purpose:  that  licr  power  was  irre- 
sistible, and  would  be  destructive  to  him  and  all  who 
should  persevere  in  opposition  to  her  designs*  *^  I 
<<  know/'  replied  the  dauntless  and  high-souled  patriot, 
<<  that  Great  Britain  has  determined  on  her  system ; 
<^  and  that  very  determination,  determines  me  on  mine. 
<<  You  know  tliat  I  have  been  constant  and  uniform 
<<  in  opposition  to  her  designs.  The  die  is  now  cast* 
<<  1  have  passed  the  Rubicon.  Sink  or  swim,  live  or 
"  die,  survive  or  perish  with  my  country,  is  my  unaU 
« tcrable  determination.**  He  accordingly  took  bis 
seat:  and  with  what  activity  and  effect  he  discharged 
its  duties,  the  journals  of  the  day  sufficiently  attest 

Of  that  august  and  venerable  body,  the  old  Con- 
tinental Congress,  what  can  be  said  that  would  not  fall 
below  the  occasion  ?  What  that  would  not  sound  like 
a  puerile  and  tumid  effort,  to  exaggerate  the  praise  of 
a  body  which  was  above  all  praise  ?  Let  me  turn  from 
any  attempt  at  description  to  your  own  hearts,  whei-e 
that  body  lies  entombed  with  all  you  hold  most  saci-ed. 
To  that  Congress,  let  future  statesmen  look,  and  learn 
what  it  is  to  be  a  patriot  There  was  no  self.  No 
petty  intrigue  for  power.  No  despicable  faction  for 
individual  honors.  None  of  those  feuds,  tlie  fruit  of  an 
unhallowed  ambition,  which  converted  the  Revolution 
of  France  into  a  mere  contest  for  the  command  of  the 
guillotine;  and  which  have,  now,  nearly  disarmed  un- 
happy Greece,  in  the  sacred  war  she  is  waging  for  the 
tombs  of  her  illustrious  dead.  No :  of  our  Great  Fatliers 
we  may  say  with  truth,  what  was  said  of  the  Romans 
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iu  their  golden  age ;  <^  with  them  the  Republic  was 
<<  all  in  all;  for  tliat  alone  tiiej  consulted:  tlie  only 
<<  faction  they  formed  was  against  the  common  enemy : 
*^  their  minds,  tlieir  bodies  were  exerted,  sincerely,  and 
<<  greatly  and  nobly  exerted,  not  for  pci*sonal  power, 
<^  but  for  the  liberties,  the  honor,  tiie  glory  of  their 
*<  country/*  May  the  time  never  come,  when  an  al- 
lusion to  their  vii*tues  can  give  any  other  feelings  than 
those  of  pleasure  and  pride  to  their  descendants. 

Having,  in  this  imperfect  manner,  fellow  citizens, 
touched  ratlier  than  traced  the  incidents  by  which  Mr. 
Adams  was  prepared  and  conducted  into  the  scenes  of 
the  Revolution,  let  us  turn  to  the  great  luminary  of 
the  South. 

Virginia,  as  you  know,  had  been  settled  by  other 
causes  than  those  which  had  peopled  Massachusetts; 
and  the  Colonists  themselves  were  of  a  different  cha- 
racter. The  first  attempts  at  settlement  in  that  quar- 
ter of  the  world  had  been  conducted,  as  you  remem- 
ber, under  the  auspices  of  the  gallant  Raleigh,  that 
**  man  of  wit  and  man  of  the  sword,**  as  Sir  Edward 
Coke  tauntingly  called  him,  and  certainly  one  of  the 
brightest  flowei-s  in  the  Courts  of  Elizabeth  and  James. 
He  did  not  live  to  make  a  permanent  establishment  in 
Virginia;  but,  his  genius  seems,  nevertheless,  to  have 
presided  over  tlie  State,  and  to  have  stamped  his  own 
character  on  her  distinguished  sons.  Virginia  had  ex- 
perienced none  of  those  early  and  long  continued  con- 
flicts which  had  contributed  to  form  the  robust  charac- 
ter of  the  North ;  on  the  contrary,  during  the  centuf v 
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that  Massadiusetts  had  been  buffetting  with  the  stormy 
Virginia^  resting  on  a  halcyon  sea,  had  been  cultivat- 
ing the  graces  of  science,  and  literature,  and  the  genial 
elegancies  of  social  life.  But,  her  moral  and  intellec- 
tual character  was  not  less  firm  and  vigorous  than  fhat 
of  her  Northern  sister :  for  the  invader  came,  and  Athens 
as  well  as  Sparta,  was  found  ready  to  do  her  duty, 
and  to  do  it  too,  bravely,  ably,  heroically. 

At  the  time  of  Mr.  Jeffcrson*8  appearance,  the  so- 
ciety of  Virginia  was  much  diversified,  and  reflected, 
pretty  distinctly,  an  image  of  that  of  England.  There 
was,  fii*stt  the  landed  aristocracy,  shadowing  forth  the 
order  of  English  nobility :  then,  tlie  sturdy  yeomanry, 
common  to  them  both ;  and  last,  a  Jaeculum  uf  beings^ 
as  they  were  called  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  corresponding 
with  the  mass  of  the  English  plebeians. 

Mr.  Jefferson,  by  birth,  belonged  to  the  aristocracy : 
but,  the  idle  and  voluptuous  life  which  marked  that  or- 
der had  no  charms  for  a  mind  like  his.  He  relished 
better  the  strong,  unsophisticated,  and  racy  character  of 
the  yeomanry,  and  attached  himself^  of  choice,  to  that 
body.  Bom  to  an  inheritance,  then  deemed  immense 
and  with  a  decided  taste  for  literature  and  science,  it 
would  not  have  been  surprising  if  he  had  devoted  him- 
self, exclusively,  to  the  luxury  of  his  studies,  and  left 
the  toils  and  the  hazards  of  public  action  to  others* 
But,  he  was  naturally  ardent,  and  fond  of  action,  and 
of  action  too,  on  a  great  scale ;  and,  so  readily  did  he 
kindle  in  the  feelings  that  were  playing  around  him, 
.that  he  could  no  more  have  stood  still  while  his  cour- 
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try  was  agitated,  than  the  war  horse  can  sleep  under 
the  sound  of  the  trumpet. 

He  was  a  rqiublican  and  a  philanthropist  from  the 
earliest  dawn  of  his  character.     He  read  with  a  sort 
of  poetic  illusion,  which  identified  him  with  every  scene 
that  his  author  spread   before   him.     Enraptured  witli 
the  brighter  ages  of  republican  Greece  and   Rome,   he 
had  followed,  with  an  aching  heart,  the  march  of  his^^ 
tory  which  had  told  him   of  the  desolation   of  those 
fairest  portions  of  the  earth ;   and  had  seen,  with  dis- 
may and  indignation,    that   swarm  of  monarchies,    the 
progeny  of  the  Scandinavian  hive,   under  which  genius 
and  liberty  were  now,  every  where  crushed.    He  loved 
his  own  country  with  a  passion  not  less  intense,  deep, 
and  holy,  than  that  of  his  great  compatriot :  and  with 
tliis  love,  he  combined  an  expanded  pliilanthropy  which 
encircled  the  globe.     Fi-om  the  working  of  the  strong 
energies  within  him,  there  arose  an  early  vision,  too, 
which  cheered  his  youth  and  accompanied  him  through 
life — the    vision  of  emancipated   man    throughout   the 
world.     Nor   was  this  a  dream  of  the   moniing  that 
passed  away  and  was  forgotten.    On  the  contrary,  like 
the  Heaven -descended  banner  of  Constantine,  he  hailed 
it  as  an  omen  of  certain  victory,  and  girded  his  loins 
for  the  onset,  with  the  omnipotence  of  truth. 

On  his  early  studies  we  have  ali*eady  touched.  The 
study  of  the  law  he  pursued  under  George  Wythe;  a 
man  of  Roman  stamp,  in  Rome's  best  age.  Here  he 
acquired  that  unrivalled  neatness,  system,  and  method 
in  business,  which,  through  all   his  futnre  life,  and  in 
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every  office  that  he  filled,  gave  him,  in  elBect,  the  hun- 
di*e(i  hands  of  Bnareus ;  here,  too,  following  the  giant 
steps  of  his  master,  be  travelled  the  whole  round  of 
the  civil  and  common  law.  From  the  same  example, 
he  caught  that  untiring  spirit  of  investigation  which 
never  left  a  subject  till  he  had  searched  it  to  the  hot* 
torn,  and  of  which  we  have  so  noble  a  specimen  in  his 
correspondence  with  Mr.  Hammond,  on  the  subject  of 
British  debts.  In  short,  Mr.  Wythe  performed  for 
him,  what  Jeremiah  Gridley  had  done  for  Mr.  Adams ; 
he  placed  on  his  head  the  crown  of  legal  preparation : 
and  well  did  it  become  him.  Permit  me,  here,  to  cor- 
rect an  error  which  seems  to  have  prevailed.  It  has 
been  thought  that  Mr.  Jefferson  made  no  figure  at  the 
bar:  but  the  case  was  far  otherwise.  There  are  stil! 
extant,  in  his  own  fair  and  neat  hand,  in  the  manner 
of  his  master,  a  number  of  arguments  which  were  de- 
livered by  him  at  the  bar,  upon  some  of  the  most  in- 
tricate questions  of  the  law  :  which,  if  tliey  shall  ever 
see  the  light,  will  vindicate  his  claim  to  the  first  ho- 
nors of  the  profession.  It  is  true  he  was  not  distin- 
guished in  popular  debate ;  why  he  was  not  so,  has 
often  been  matter  of  surprise  to  those  who  have  seen 
his  eloquence  on  paper,  and  heard  it  in  conversation. 
He  had  all  the  attributes  of  the  mind,  and  the  heart, 
and  the  soul,  which  are  essential  to  eloquence  of  the 
highest  order.  The  only  defect  was  a  physical  one : 
he  wanted  volume  and  compass  of  voice  for  a  large 
deliberative  assembly;  and  his  voice,  from  the  excess 
:o(  his  sensibility,   instead  of  rising  with  his  feelings 
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and  conceptions^  sunk  under  their  pressure,  and  became 
guttural  and  inarticulate*  The  consciousness  of  this  in- 
firmity repressed  any  attempt  in  a  large  body,  in 
which  he  knew  he  must  fail.  But  his  voice  was  all 
sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  judicial  debate ;  and  thei*e 
18  no  reason  to  doubt  that,  if  the  service  of  his  country 
bad  not  called  him  away  so  soon  from  his  profession, 
his  fame  as  a  lawyer  would  now  have  stood  upon  the 
same  distinguished  ground  which  he  confessedly  occu- 
pies as  a  statesman,  an  author,  and  a  scholar. 

It  was  not  until  1764,  when  the  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain  passed  its  resolutions  preparatory  to  the  stamp 
act,  that  Virginia  seems  to  have  been  thoroughly  start- 
led from  her  repose.  Her  Legislature  was  then  in 
session ;  and  her  patriots,  taking  the  alarm,  i-emonstrat- 
ed  promptly  and  firmly  against  this  assumed  power. 
Tlitt  remonstrance,  however,  was,  as  usual,  disre- 
garded, and  the  stamp  act  came.  But  it  came  to  meet, 
on  the  floor  of  the  House,  an  unlooked-for  champion, 
whom  Heaven  had  just  raised  up  for  the  good  of  his 
country  and  of  mankind*  I  speak  of  that  untutored 
child  of  nature,  Patrick  Henry,  who  had  now,  for  tiie 
first  time,  left  his  native  forests  to  show  the  metal  of 
which  he  was  made,  and  «<  give  the  world  assurance 
of  a  man." 

The  Assembly  met  in  the  city  of  Williamsburg,  where 
Mr.  Jefferson  was  still  pursuing  the  study  of  the  law. 
Mr.  Henry's  celebrated  resolutions  against  the  stamp 
act  were  introduced  in  May,  1765.  How  they  were 
resisted,  and  how  maintained,  has  been  already  stated 
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to  the  world,  in  te]*ms  that  have  been  pronounced  ex- 
travagant, by  tliose  who  modestly  consider  themselves 
as  furnishing  a  fair  standard  of  Revolutionary  excel* 
lence.  The  coldest  glow-worm  in  the  hedge,  is  about  as 
fair  a  standai'd  of  the  power  of  the  sun.  To  tlic  pre- 
sent purpose,  it  is  only  necessary  to  remark,  that  Mr. 
Jeffers(m  was  present  at  this  debate,  and  has  left  us  an 
account  of  it,  in  his  own  words*  He  was  then,  he  says, 
but  a  student,  and  stood  in  the  door  of  communication 
between  the  House  and  the  lobby,  where  he  heard  the 
whole  of  this  magnificent  debate.  The  opposition  to 
the  last  resolution  was  most  vehement ;  the  debate  upon 
it,  to  use  his  own  strong  language,  ^^  most  bloody  :'' 
but,  he  adds,  torrents  of  sublime  eloquence  from  Henry, 
backed  by  the  solid  reasoning  of  Johnson,  prevailed ; 
and  the  resolution  was  carried  by  a  single  vote.  I  well 
remember,  he  continues,  the  cry  of  ^<  treason,"  by  the 
Speaker,  echoed  from  every  part  of  the  House,  against 
Mr.  Henry :  I  well  remember  his  pause,  and  tlie  ad- 
mirable address  with  which  he  recovei'cd  himself,  and 
baf&ed  the  cliai*ge  thus  vociferated. 

He  here  alludes,  as  you  must  perceive,  to  tliat  memo- 
rable exclamation  of  Mr.  Henry,  now  become  almost  too 
familiar  for  quotation  :  <<  Csesar  had  his  Brutus,  Charles 
**  tbc  First  his  Cromwell,  and  George  the  Third — 
("  Treason  !*'  cried  the  Speaker.  *<  Treason  !  trea- 
"  son  !'*  echoed  tlic  House ;) — may  profit  by  their  ex- 
<<  ample.     If  this  be  treason,  make  the  most  of  if 

While  I  am  presenting  to  you  this  picture  of  Mr. 
Jlcfferson  in  his  youth,  listening  to  the  almost  super-hu- 
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man  eloquence  of  Henry  on  the  great  subject  which  form- 
ed the  hinge  of  the  American  Revolution,  are  you  not 
forcibly  reminded  of  the  parallel  scene  which  had  passed 
only  four  years  before,  in  the  Hall  of  Justice  in  Boston  : 
Mr*  Adams  catching  from  Otis,  <<  the  breath  of  life  ?'' 
How  close  the  parallel,  and   how  interesting  the  inci- 
dent !    Who  can  think  of  tlieso  two  young  men,  destined 
themselves  to  make  so  great  a  figure  in  the  future  history 
of  their  country,  thus  lighting  the  fires  of  their  own  ge- 
nius at  the  altai-s  of  Henry  and  of  Otis,  without  being 
reminded  of  another  picture,  which  has  been  exhibited  to 
us  by  an  historian  of  Rome :    The  younger  Scipio  Afri- 
eanus,  ihen  in  his  military  noviciate,  standing  a  youthful 
spectator  on  a  hill  near  Cartilage,  and  looking  down 
upon  tlie  battle-field  on  which  tliose  veteran  generals^ 
Hamilcar  and  Massanissa,  wei*e  driving,  with  so  much 
glory,  the  car  of  war !     Whether  Otis  or  Henry  Jirst 
breathed  into  tliis  nation  tlie  bi*cath  of  life,  (a  question 
merely  for  curious  and  friendly  speculation,)  it  is  very 
certain  that  they  breathed  into  their  two  young  hearers, 
(hat  breatii  which  has  made  them  both  immortal. 

From  this  day  foiib,  Mr*  Jefferson,  young  as  he  was, 
stood  forward  as  a  champion  for  his  country*  It  was 
now,  in  the  fire  of  his  youth,  that  he  adopted  tiiose 
mottoes  for  his  seals,  so  well  remembered  in  Virginia : 
^<Ab  eo  libertas,  a  quo  spiritus,''  and  <<  Resistance  to 
tyrants  is  obedience  \o  Grod*''  Ho  joined  the  band  of 
the  brave  who  wei*e  for  tlic  boldest  measures :  and  by 
the  light,  the  contagious  spirit  and  vigor  of  his  con- 
versation, as  well  as  by  his  enchanting  and  powerful 
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pen,  he  contributed  eminently  to  lift  Virginia  to  that 
height  which  placed  her  by  the  side  of  her  Northern 
sister.  It  is  an  historical  fact  well  known  to  us  all^  that 
these  two  gi'eat  States,  then  by  far  the  most  populous  and 
powerful  in  the  Union,  led  off,  as  it  was  natural  and  fit 
that  they  should  do,  all  the  strong  measures  that  ended 
in  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Together,  and 
stroke  for  stroke,  they  breasted  the  angry  surge,  and 
thi-ew  it  aside  **with  hearts  of  conti-oversy/*  until  they 
i*eached  that  shore  from  which  we  now  look  back  with  so 
much  pride  and  triumph. 

It  was  in  his  thirtieth  year,  as  you  remember,  that 
Mr.  Adams  gave  to  the  world  his  first  great  work,  the 
Dissertation  on  the  Canon  and  Feudal  Law ;  and  it  was, 
about  the  same  period  of  his  life,  that  Mr.  Jefierson  jiro- 
duced  his  first  gi'eat  political  work,  <<  A  Summary  View 
of  the  Rights  of  British  America.*'  The  history  of  this 
work  is  somewhat  curious  and  interesting,  and  I  give  it 
to  you  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Jefferson  himself.  He 
had  been  elected  a  member  of  that  State  Convention  of 
Virginia  which,  in  August,  1774,  appointed  the  first  De- 
legates to  tlie  Continental  Congress.  Ari'ested  by  sick- 
ness on  his  way  to  Williamsburg,  he  sent  forward,  to  be 
laid  on  the  table,  a  draught  of  instructions  to  tlie  Dele^ 
gates  whom  Virginia  should  send.  This  was  read  by 
the  membci's,  and  they  published  it>  under  tlie  title  of 
*<  A  Summary  View  of  the  Rights  of  British  America." 
A  copy  of  this  work  having  found  its  way  to  England, 
it  i*eceived  fi-om  the  pen  of  the  celebrated  Burke  suck 
alterations  as  adapted  it  to  the  purposes  of  tiie  oppostttoB 
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there,  and  it  there  re-appearcd  in  a  new  edition;  an  lio- 
nor  which,  as  Mr«  JeflTcrson  afterwards  learned,  occa- 
sioned the  insertion  of  his  name  in  a  bill  of  attainder, 
whicli,  however,  never  saw  the  light*  So  far  Mr.  JefTei^son. 
Let  me  add,  that  the  old  inhabitants  of  Williamsburg,  a 
few  years  back,  well  remembered  the  effect  of  that  work 
on  Lord  Dimmorc,  then  the  royal  Governor  of  the  State* 
His  fury  broke  out  in  the  mast  indecent  and  unmitigated 
language*  Air*  Jefferson's  name  was  marked  high  on 
his  list  of  proscription,  and  the  victim  w  as  only  rcjiricvcd 
until  the  rebellion  should  be  crushed ;  but  that  rebellion 
became  revolution,  and  the  high  priest  of  the  meditated 
sacrifice  was  sent  to  howl  his  disappointment  to  the  hills 
and  winds  of  liis  native  Scotland. 

In  the  next  year,  1775,  Mr*  Jefferson,  young  as  he 
was,  was  singled  out  by  the  Virginia  Legislature,  to 
answer  Lord  North's  famous  <<  conciliatory  proposition, '^ 
called,  in  the  language  of  the  day,  his  <<  olive  branch." 
But  it  was  an  olivo  branch  that  hid  the  guileful  ser|>ent, 
or,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Adams,  *«  it  was  an  asp  in  a 
basket  of  flowers.''  The  answer  stands  upon  the  records 
of  the  country*  Cool,  calm,  close,  full  of  compressed 
energy  and  keen  sagacity ;  while,  at  the  same  time  it 
preserves  the  most  perfect  decorum,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
nervous  and  manly  productions  even  of  that  age  of  men. 

The  second  Congress  met  on  the  10th  of  May,  1775. 
Mr.  Adams  was,  of  course,  again,  a  member*  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son having  been  deputed,  contingently,  (to  supply  the 
place  of  Peyton  Randolph,)  did  not  take  his  seat  at  the 
commencement  of  the  session.     Of  the  political  work^ 
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of  tliis  Congi*ess,  as  well  as  of  the  precceding,  their 
petitions,  memorials^  remonstrances,  to  the  Throne,  to 
the  Parliament,  to  the  People  of  England,  of  Ireland, 
and  of  Canada,  I  have  foi*borne  to  speak,  because  they 
are  familiar  to  you  all.  Let  it  suffice  to  say,  that,  in 
the  estimation  of  so  great  a  judge  as  Lord  Chatham, 
they  were  such  as  had  never  been  surpassed  even  in  the 
master  States  of  tlie  world,  in  ancient  Greece  and  Rome; 
and,  although  they  produced  no  good  effect  on  the  unhap- 
py monarch  of  Britain;  though  Pharaoh's  heart  was^ 
hardened  so  that  they  moved  not  him,  they  movetl  all 
heaven  and  all  earth  besides,  and  opened  a  passage  for 
our  fathers  through  the  great  deep* 

The  plot  of  the  awful  drama  now  began  to  thicken. 
The  sword  had  been  drawn.  The  battles  of  Lexington 
and  Concord  had  been  fought;  and  Warren,  the  rose 
of  American  chivalry,  had  been  cut  down,  in  his  bloom, 
on  that  hill  which  his  death  has  hallowed.  The  blood 
which  had  been  shed  in  Massachusetts  cried  from  the 
ground,  in  every  quarter  of  the  Union.  Congress  heard 
that  cry,  and  resolved  on  war.  Ti*oops  were  ordered  to 
be  raised.  A  Commander-in-Chief  came  to  be  apjiointed, 
and  General  Ward  of  Massachusetts  was  put  in  nomi- 
nation. Here  we  have  an  incident  in  the  life  of  Mr. 
Adams  most  strikingly  characteristic  of  the  man.  Giv- 
ing to  the  winds  all  local  prepossessions,  and  looking 
only  to  the  cause  that  filled  his  soul,  the  cause  of  his 
country,  he  prompted  and  sustained  the  nomination  of 
that  patriot  hero  whom  the  Almighty,  in  his  goodness, 
had  formed  for  the  occasion.     Washington  was  electerf. 
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and  the  clioicc  was  ratified  in  Heaven.  He  accepted  his 
commission  on  the  very  day  on  which  the  soul  of  Warren 
winged  its  flight  from  Bunker  Hill^  and  well  did  he 
avenge  the  death  of  that  youthful  hero. 

Five  days  after  General  Washington's  appointment^ 
Mr.  Jefferson,  for  the  first  time,  took  his  seat  as  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress ;  and  here,  for  the  first  time,  met  the 
two  illustrious  men  whom  we  are  endeavoring  to  com- 
memorate. They  met,  and  at  once  became  friends — ^to 
part  no  more,  but  for  a  short  season,  and  then  to  be  re- 
united, both  for  time  and  eternity. 

There  was  now  open  war  between  Great  Britain  and 
her  colonies.  Yet  tlie  latter  looked  no  farther  tlian  re- 
sistance to  the  specific  power  of  the  pai*ent  country  to 
tax  them  at  pleasure.  A  dissolution  of  the  union  had 
not  yet  been  contemplated,  cither  by  Congress  or  the 
nation ;  and  many  of  tliose  who  had  voted  for  the  war, 
would  have  voted,  and  did  afterwards  vote,  against  that 
dissolution. 

Such  was  tlie  state  of  tilings  under  which  the  Congress 
of  1776  assembled,  when  Adams  and  Jefferson  again 
met  It  was,  as  you  know,  in  this  Congress,  that  the 
question  of  American  Independence  came,  for  the  first 
time,  to  be  discussed ;  and  never,  certainly,  has  a  more 
momentous  question  been  discussed  in  any  age  or  in  any 
country ;  for,  it  was  fraught,  not  only  with  the  destinies  of 
this  wide  extended  continent,  but,  as  the  event  has 
shown,  and  is  still  showing,  with  tlie  destinies  of  man. 
all  over  the  world. 
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How  icarful  tfiat  question  then  was,  no  one  can  tell  but 
those  who  forgetting  all  that  has  since  past  can  trans- 
port themselves  back  to  the  time,  and  plant  their  feet  on 
the  ground  which  those  patriots  then  occupied.  ^^Sha- 
dowsy  clouds,  and  darkness*'^  then  covered  all  the  future, 
and  the  present  was  full  only  of  danger  and  terror*  A 
more  unequal  contest  never  was  projiosed.  It  was,  in- 
deed, as  it  was  then  said  to  be,  the  sbepherd  boy  of  Is- 
rael going  forth  to  battle  against  tlie  giant  of  Gath ;  and 
tiiere  were  yet  among  us»  enough  to  tremble  when  they 
heard  that  giant  say,  **  Come  to  me,  and  I  wilt  give  thy 
flesh  to  the  fowls  of  the  air  and  the  beasts  of  the  field*'' 
But,  there  were  those  who  never  trembled — who  knew 
that  there  was  a  God  in  Israel,  and  who  were  willing  ta 
commit  their  cause  ^^to  his  even-handed  justice,''  and 
his  almighty  power.  That  their  gi-eat  trust  was  in  Him, 
is  manifest  from  tlie  renmrks  that  were  continually 
breaking  from  the  lips  of  the  patriots.  Thus,  the  pa- 
triot Hawley,  when  pi-essed  upon  the  inequality  of  the 
contest,  could  only  answer,  **  We  must  put  to  sea — Provi- 
dence will  bring  us  into  port;"  and  Patrick  Henry, 
when  urged  upon  the  same  topic,  exclaimed,  *<Truc,  true; 
but  there  is  a  God  above,  who  rules  and  over-rules  Uie 
destinies  of  nations," 

Amid  this  appalling  array  that  surrounded  them,  tlie 
first  to  enter  the  breach,  sword  in  hand,  was  John 
Adams — the  vision  of  his  youth  at  his  heart,  and  his 
country  in  every  nerve.  On  the  sixth  of  May,  ho  offer- 
ed, in  committee  of  the  whole,  the  significant  resolution, 
that  tlic  colonics  should  form  governments  independent 
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of  the  crown.  This  was  the  harbinger  of  more  import- 
lint  measures,  and  seems  to  have  been  put  forward  to  feel 
the  pulse  of  the  House.  The  resolution,  after  a  bloody 
struggle,  was  adopted  on  the  15th  day  of  May  following* 
On  tlie  7th  of  June,  by  prions  concert,  Richard  Henry 
Lee  moved  the  great  resolution  of  Independence,  and  was 
seconded  by  John  Adams ;  and  <«then  came  the  tug  of 
war."  The  debate  upon  it  was  continued  from  tlie  7th 
to  the  10th,  when  the  further  consideration  of  it  was 
^stponed  to  the  1st  of  July,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
committee  of  five  was  appointed  to  prepare,  provision- 
ally, a  draught  of  a  Declaration  of  Independence.  At  the 
head  of  this  imjiortant  committee,  which  was  then  ap- 
pointed by  vote  of  the  House,  although  he  was  probably 
the  youngest  member,  and  one  of  the  youngest  men  in 
the  House,  (for  he  had  served  only  part  of  the  former 
session,  and  was  but  thirty-two  years  of  age,)  stands  the 
name  of  Thomas  Jefferson — Mr.  Adams  stands  next. 
And  these  two  gentJemen  having  been  deputed  a  sub- 
committee to  prepare  the  draught,  that  draught,  at  Mr- 
Adams'  earnest  importunity,  was  prepared  by  his  more 
youthful  friend.  Of  this  transaction  Mr.  Adams  is 
himself  the  historian,  and  the  authorship  of  the  Declara- 
tion, though  once  disputed,  is  thus  placed  forever  beyond 
the  reach  of  question. 

The  final  debate  on  the  resolution  was  postponed,  as 
we  have  seen,  for  nearly  a  month.  In  the  mean  time,  all 
who  are  conversant  with  the  course  of  action  of  all  de- 
liberative bodies,  know  how  much  is  done  by  conver- 
iation  among  the  members.    It  is  not  often,  indeed,  that 
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proselytes  are  made  on  great  questions  by  public  debate. 
On   such   questions,   opinions   are   far  more  frequently 
formed  in  private,  and  so  formed  that  debate  is  seldom 
known  to  change  them*      Hence  the  value  of  the  out-of- 
door  talent  of  chamber  coftultation,  where  objections 
candidly  stated  are  candidly,  calmly,  and  mildly  dis- 
cussed ;  where  neither  pride,  nor  shame,  nor  anger  take 
part  in  the  discussion,  nor  stand  in  the  way  of  a  correct 
conclusion  ;  but  where  every  thing  being  conducted  frank- 
ly, delicately,  respectfully,  and  kindly,  the  better  cause  and 
the  belter  reasoner  are  almost  always  sure  of  success.    In 
tills  kind  of  service,  as  well  as  in  all  that  depended  on  the 
pow  cr  of  composition,  Mr.  Jefiei*son  was  as  much  a  mas- 
ter-magician, as  his  eloquent  friend  Adams  was  in  debate. 
They  wci-e,  in  truth,  hemispheres  of  tlie  same  golden 
globe,  and  i*equii'ed  only  to  be  bi*ought  and  put  together, 
to  prove  that  they  were  parts  of  the  same  heaven-formed 
whole. 

On  the  pi-escnt  occasion,  however,  much  still  remained 
to  be  effected  by  debate.  The  first  of  July  carne^  and  the 
great  debate  on  the  resolution  for  independence  was  re- 
sumed, with  fresh  spirit.  The  discussion  was  again  pro- 
tracted for  two  days,  which,  in  addition  to  the  former 
three,  were  sufficient,  in  that  age,  to  call  out  all  the 
speaking  talent  of  the  House.  Botta,  the  Italian  histo- 
rian of  our  Revolution,  has  made  Mr.  Dickinson  and  Mr. 
Lee  the  principal  speakers  on  the  opposite  sides  of  this 
question  ;  and  availing  himself  of  that  dramatic  license  of 
ancient  historians,  which  the  fidelity  of  modern  history 
has  exploded,  he  has  drawn,  from  his  own  fancy,  two  era- 
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tions,  which  he  has  put  into  the  mouths  of  those  distin^ 
guished  men.  \yith  no  disposition  to  touch,  with  a  hos- 
tile handy  one  leaf  of  the  well-earned  laurels  of  Mr.  Lee, 
(which  every  American  would  feel  far  more  pleasure  in 
contributing  to  brighten  and  to  cherish^)  and  with  no 
feelings  but  those  of  reverence  and  gratitude  for  the  me- 
mory  of  the  other  great  patriots  who  assisted  in  that  de- 
bate, may  we  not  say,  and  ai*e  we  not  bound  in  justice 
to  say9  that  Botta  is  mistaken  in  the  relative  prominency 
of  one,  at  least,  of  his  prolocutors  ?  Mr.  Jefferson  has 
told  us  that  <«the  Colossus  of  ihsit  Congi*ess — ^the  great 
**  pillar  of  support  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
<<and  its  ablest  advocate  and  champion  on  the  floor  of 
<<the  House,  was  John  Adams."  How  he  supported  it, 
can  now  be  only  matter  of  imagination  :  for,  the  debate 
was  conducted  with  closed  doors,  and  there  was  no  re- 
porter on  the  floor  to  catch  the  strains  living  as  they  rose* 
I  will  not  attempt  what  Mr.  Adams  himself,  if  he  were 
alive,  could  not  accomplish.  He  might  recall  the  topics 
of  argument :  but  with  regard  to  tiiose  flashes  of  inspira- 
tion, those  bursts  of  passion,  which  grew  out  of  the  awful 
feelings  of  the  moment,  they  arc  gone  for  ever,  with  the 
reality  of  the  occasion  :  and  the  happiest  effort  of  fancy  to 
supply  their  place,  (by  mc,  at  least,)  would  bear  no  better 
resemblance  to  the  original,  than  the  })etty  crepitations  of 
an  artificial  volcano,  to  tlio  sublime  explosions  of  thun- 
dering ^tna.  Waiving,  therefore,  the  example  of  Botta, 
let  it  suflice  for  us  to  know  tliat  in  tliat  moment  of  dark- 
ness, of  terror,  and  of  consternation,  when  tlie  election  was 
to  be  mado  between  an  attempt  at  liberty  and  independ- 
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ence  on  the  one  hand,  and  defeat^  subjugation,  and  death, 
on  the  other,  the  courage  of  Adams,  in  the  true  spirit  of 
heroism,  rose  in  proportion  to  the  dangers  that  pressed 
aroimd  him ;  and  that  he  poured  forth  that  only  genuine 
eloquence,  the  eloquence  of  the  soul,  which,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Mr.  Jefferson,  «<  moved  his  hearers  from  their 
seats."  The  objections  of  his  adversaries  were  seen  no 
longer  but  in  a  state  of  wreck  ;  floating,  in  broken  frag- 
ments, on  the  billows  of  the  storm  :  and  over  rocks,  over 
breakei*s,  and  amid  ingulphing  whirliK>ols,  that  every 
where  surrounded  him,  he  brought  the  gallant  ship  of  the 
nation  safe  into  port. 

It  was  bn  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  this  great 
victory  was  achieved,  (before  which,  in  moral  grandeur, 
the  trophies  of  Marengo  and  the  Nile  fade  away,)  and 
while  his  mind  was  yet  rolling  with  the  agitation  of  the 
recent  tempest,  that  he  wrote  that  letter  to  tlie  venerable 
partner  of  his  bosom,  which  has  now  become  matter  of 
history  ;  in  which,  after  announcing  the  adoption  of  the 
resolution,  he  foretells  the  future  glories  of  his  country, 
and  the  honors  with  which  the  returning  anniversary  of 
her  Declaration  of  Indcjiendence  would  be  bailed,  till  time 
sliould  be  no  more.  That  which  strikes  us  on  the  first  pe- 
rusal of  this  letter,  is,  the  prophetic  character  with  which 
it  is  stamped,  and  the  exactness  with  which  its  predic- 
tions have  been  fulfilled.  But,  his  biograplier  will  re- 
mark in  it  another  character :  the  deep  political  calcu- 
lation of  results,  through  which  the  mind  of  the  writer, 
accoi*ding  to  its  habit,  had  flashed;  and  the  firm  and 
undoubting  confidence  with  which,  in  spite  of  those  ap- 
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p^arances  that  alarmed  and  misled  weaker  minds,  Ae 
looked  to  the  triumphant  close  of  the  struggle* 

The  resolution  having  been  carried,  the  draught  of  the 
Declaration  came  to  be  examined  in  detail;  and,  so 
faultless  had  it  issued  from  the  hands  of  its  author,  thai 
it  was  adopted  as  he  had  prepared  it,  pruned  only  of  a 
few  of  its  brightest  inherent  beauties,  through  a  prudent 
deference  to  some  of  the  States.  It  was  adopted  about 
noon  of  tlie  Fourth,  and  proclaimed  to  an  exulting  na- 
tion, on  the  evening  of  the  same  day. 

That  brave  and  animated  band  who  signed  it — ^where 
are  they  now  ?  What  heart  docs  not  sink  at  the  ques- 
tion ?  One  only  i^urvives :  Chablbs  Carboll,  of  Car- 
roUton — a  noble  specimen  of  the  age  that  has  gone  by, 
and  now  the  single  object  of  that  age,  on  whom  tlie 
veneration  and  prayers  of  his  country  ai*e  concentrated. 
The  rest  have  bequeathed  to  us  the  immortal  record  of 
heir  virtue  and  patriotism,  and  have  ascended  to  a 
brighter  reward  than  man  can  confer. 

Of  that  instrument  to  which  you  listen  witii  reverence 
on  evety  returning  anniversary  of  its  adoption,  <<  which 
forms  the  ornament  of  our  halls,  and  the  fii'st  |ioIitical 
lesson  of  our  children,''  it  is  needless  to  speak.  You 
know  that  in  its  origin  and  object,  it  was  a  statement  of 
the  causes  which  had  compelled  our  Fathers  to  separate 
themselves  from  Great  Britain,  and  to  declare  these 
States  free  and  independent.  It  was  the  voice  of  the 
American  Nation  addressing  herself  to  the  other  Na- 
tions of  the  Earth  :   and  the  address  is,  in  all  I'espccts, 

worthy  of  this  noble  personification.      It  is  the  great 
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argument  of  America  in  viDdication  of  her  coarse : 
as  Mr.  Adams  bad  been  tbe  Colossus  of  the  canse  on 
the  floor  of  Congress,  bis  illustrious  friend,  the  antbor 
of  this  instrument,  may  well  be  pronounced  to  have 
been  its  Colossus  on  tbe  theatre  of  the  World. 

The  decisive  step  which  fixed  the  destiny  of  the  nation 
had  now  been  taken :  and  that  step  was  irrevocable. 
'«l1ie  die  was  now,  indeed,  cast  Tbe  Rubicon  had 
been  crossed/'  effectually,  finally,  for  ever.  There  was 
no  return  but  to  chains,  to  slavery,  and  death.  No 
such  backward  step  was  meditated  by  the  firm  hearts 
that  led  on  the  march  of  the  nation  :  but,  confiding 
in  the  justice  of  Heaven,  and  the  final  triumph  of 
truth,  they  moved  forward  in  solid  phalanx,  and  with 
mai-tial  step,  regardless  of  the  tempest  that  was  break- 
ing around  them. 

Their  confidence  in  the  favor  and  protection  of  Hea^ 
ven,  however,  strong  and  unshaken  as  it  was,  did  not 
dispose  them  to  relax  their  own  exertions,  nor  to  ne* 
gleet  the  earthly  means  of  securing  their  triumph. 
They  were  not  of  the  number  of  those  who  call  upon 
Hercules,  and  put  not  tlieir  own  shoulders  to  the  wheel. 
Our  adversary  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  nations 
on  earth.  Our  whole  strength  consisted  of  a  few  stout 
hearts  and  a  good  cause.  But,  we  were  wofully  defi- 
cient in  all  the  sinews  of  war :  we  wanted  men,  we 
wanted  arms,  we  wanted  money  ;  and  these  could  be 
procured  only  from  abroad.  But,  the  intervening  ocean 
was  covered  with  the  fleets  of  the  enemy  ;  and  the 
(latriot  Laurens,  one  of  their  captives^  was  already  a 
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ivrisoner  in  the  Tower  of  London.  Wlio  was  there  to 
mdertake  this  perilous  service  ?  He  who  was  ever  reader 
to  peril  any  service  in  the  cause  of  his  country  :  John 
Adams.  Congress  knew  their  man,  and  did  not  hesi* 
tate  on  the  choice.  Appointed  a  Mini<}ter  to  France, 
he  promptly  obeyed  the  sacred  call,  and,  with  a  brave 
and  fearless  heart,  he  ran  the  gauntlet  through  the 
hostile  fleet,  and  arrived  in  safety.  Passing  from  Court 
to  Court,  he  pleaded  the  cause  of  his  country  with  all 
the  resistless  energy  of  truth  ;  and  availing  himself, 
adroitly,  of  the  selfish  passions  and  interests  of  those 
Courts,  he  ceased  not  to  ply  his  efforts,  with  match- 
less dexterity,  until  the  objects  of  his  mission  were 
completely  attained.  With  the  exception  of  one  short 
interval  of  a  return  home,  in  '79,  when  he  aided  in 
giving  form  to  tlie  Constitution  of  his  native  State, 
he  remained  abroad,  in  France,  in  Holland — ^wherever 
he  could  be  most  useful — ^in  the  strenuous,  faithfuU  and 
successful  service  of  his  country,  receiving  repeated 
votes  of  thanks  from  Congress,  till  the  storm  was  over, 
and  peace  and  liberty  came  to  crown  his  felicity,  and 
realize  the  cherished  vision  of  his  youth. 

Mr.  Jefferson,  meanwhile,  was  not  less  strenuously 
and  successfully  engaged  at  home,  in  forwarding  and 
confiiming  the  great  objects  of  the  Revolution,  and 
making  it  a  revolution  of  mind,  as  well  as  of  govern- 
ment Marking,  with  that  sagacity  which  distinguish- 
ed him,  the  series  of  inventions  by  which  tyranny  had 
contrived  to  tutor  the  mind  to  subjection,  and  educate 
it  in  habits  of  servile  subordination,  he  proceeded,  in  Yir- 
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off  the  manacles,  one  by  one,  and  deliver  the  imprisoned 
intellect  from  this  debasing  sorcery.  The  law  of  en- 
tailsy  that  feudal  contrivance  to  foster  and  nourish  a 
vicious  aristocracy  at  the  expense  of  the  community, 
had,  at  a  previous  period,  been  broken  up,  on  their 
suggestion ;  and  property  was  left  to  circulate  freely, 
and  impart  health  and  vigor  to  the  operations  of  so- 
ciety. The  law  of  primogeniture,  that  other  feudal 
contrivance  to  create  and  keep  up  an  artificial  inequa- 
lity among  men  whom  their  Creator  had  made  equal, 
was  now  repealed,  and  the  parent  and  his  children  were 
restored  to  their  natural  relation.  And,  above  all,  that 
daring  usurpation  on  the  rights  of  the  Creator,  as  well 
as  the  creature,  which  presumes  to  dictate  to  man  what 
he  shall  believe,  and  in  what  form  he  shall  offer  the 
worship  of  his  heart,  and  this,  too,  for  the  vile  purpose 
of  strengthening  the  bands  of  a  temporal  tyrant,  by 
feeding  and  pampering  the  tools  of  his  power,  was  in- 
dignantly demolished,  and  the  soul  was  restored  to  its 
free  communion  with  the  God  who  gave  it. 

The  preamble  to  the  bill  establishing  religious  free- 
dom in  Virginia,  is  one  of  the  most  morally  sublime 
of  human  productions.  By  its  great  author  it  was  al- 
ways esteemed  as  one  of  his  hajipiest  efforts,  and  the 
measure  itself  one  of  his  best  services,  as  the  short  and 
modest  epitaph  left  by  him  attests.  Higher  praise  can- 
not and  need  not  be  given  to  it,  than  to  say,  it  is  in  all 
respects  worthy  of  the  pen  which  wrote  the  Declaration 
of  Independence :  that  it  breathes  the  same  lofty  and 
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noble  spirit;  and  is  a  fit  companion  for  that  immortal 
instrument. 

The  legislative  enactments  that  have  been  mentioned, 
form  a  small  part,  only,  of  an  entire  revision  uf  the  laws 
of  Virginia.  The  collection  of  bills  passed  by  these 
great  men,  (one  hundred  and  twenty-six  in  number,)  pre- 
sents a  system  of  jurisprudence,  so  comprehensive,  pro- 
found, and  beautiful,  so  perfectly,  so  happily  adapted 
to  the  new  state  of  things,  that,  if  its  authors  had  ne- 
ver done  any  thing  else,  impartial  history  would  have 
assigned  them  a  place  by  the  side  of  Solon  and  Ly- 
curgus. 

In  17799  Mr.  Jefferson  was  called  to  assume  the  helm 
of  government  in  Virginia,  in  succession  to  Patrick 
He^ry*  He  took  that  helm,  at  the  moment  when  war» 
for  the  first  time,  bad  entered  the  limits  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. With  what  strength,  fidelity  and  ability 
he  held  it,  under  tlie  most  trying  circumstances,  the 
highest  testimonials  now  stand  on  the  journals  of  Con- 
gress, as  well  as  those  of  Virginia.  It  is  true  that  a 
poor  attempt  was  made,  in  after  times,  to  wound  the 
honor  of  his  administration.  But  he  bore  a  charmed 
character;  and  this,  like  every  other  blow  that  has 
ever  been  aimed  at  it»  only  recoiled  to  crush  his  ac- 
cuser, and  to  leave  him  the  brighter  and  stronger  /or 
the  assault 

In  1781,  his  alert  and  active  mind,  which  watched  the 
rising  character  of  his  new-bom  country,  with  all  the 
.jealous  vigilance  of  an  anxious  father,  found  a  new  occa- 
sion to  call  him  into  the  intellectual  field.    Our  country 
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was  yet  but  imperfectly  known  in  Europe.  Its  fa^  its 
soil,  its  physical  capacities,  its  animals,  and  even  the  men 
who  inhabited  it,  were  so  little  known,  as  to  have  fur- 
nished to  philosophers  abroad  a  theme  of  unfounded  and 
degrading  speculation.  Those  visionaries,  dreaming  over 
theories  which  they  wanted  the  means  or  the  inclina- 
tion to  confront  with  facts,  had  advanced,  among  others^ 
the  fantastic  notion  that  even  man  degenerated  by  trans- 
plantation  to  America.  To  refute  this  insolent  position, 
and  to  place  his  country  before  Europe  and  the  world  on 
tlie  elevated  ground  she  was  entitled  to  hold,  the  Notes 
on  Virginia  were  prepared  and  published.  He  there 
pointed  to  Washington,  to  Franklin,  and  to  Rittenbouse, 
as  being  alone  sufficient  to  exterminate  this  heresy ;  and 
we  may  now  point  to  Jefferson  and  to  Adams,  as  saffi* 
cient  to  annihilate  it  This  pure  and  proud  offering  on 
the  altar  of  his  country,  «The  Notes  on  Yirginia," 
honored  its  author  abroad  not  less  flian  at  home ;  and 
when,  shortly  afterwards,  the  public  service  called  hiin 
to  Europe,  it  gave  him  a  prompt  and  distinguished  pass- 
port into  the  highest  circles  of  science  and  literature. 

Thus  actively  and  usefully  employed  in  guarding  the 
fame,  and  advancing  the  honor  and  happiness  of  bis 
country,  the  war  of  the  Revolution  came  to  its  close ; 
and,  on  the  19th  of  October,  1781,  of  which  this  day 
is  the  anniversary,  Great  Britain  bowed  to  the  ascen- 
dency of  our  cause.  Her  last  effective  army  struck 
her  standard  on  the  heights  of  York,  and  peace  and  in- 
dependence came  to  bless  our  land. 
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Mr.  Adams  was  still  abroad  when  this  great  consun^ 
mation  of  his  early  hopes  took  place:  and»  although 
the  war  was  over,  a  difficult  task  still  remained  to  be 
performed.  The  terms  of  peace  were  yet  to  be  ar- 
ranged, and  to  be  arranged  under  circumstances  of  the 
most  com[dicated  embarrassment.  That  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  our  independence  was  to  be  its  first  and  in- 
dispensable condition,  was  well  understood;  and  Mr. 
Adams,  then  at  the  Hague,  with  that  decision  which 
ali;^  ays  marked  his  character,  refused  to  leave  his  post 
and  take  part  in  the  negotiation  at  Paris,  until  tlie 
powers  of  the  British  commissioner  should  be  so  en- 
larged as  to  authorize  him  to  make  that  acknowledgment 
unequivocally.  I  will  not  detain  you  by  a  rehearsal  of 
what  you  so  well  know*  the  difficulties  and  intricacies 
by  which  this  negotiation  was  protracted.  Suffice  it 
to  say,  that  the  firmness  and  skill  of  the  American  Com- 
missioners triumphed  on  every  point.  The  treaty  of 
peace  was  executed ;  and  the  last  seal  was  thus  put  to 
the  independence  of  these  States. 

Thus  closed  the  great  drama  of  the  American  Revo^ 
lution.  And  here  for  a  moment  let  us  pause.  If  the 
services  of  our  departed  fathers  had  closed  at  this  point, 
as  it  did  with  many  of  their  compatriots — with  too 
many,  if  the  wishes  and  prayei*s  of  their  country  could 
have  averted  it — what  obligations,  what  honors,  should 
we  not  owe  to  their  memories  !  What  would  not  the 
world  owe  to  them  !  But,  as  if  they  had  not  already 
done  enough,  as  if,  indeed,  tiiey  had  done  nothing, 
while   any  thing  yet  remained  to  be  done,  they  were 
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vvady*  with  renovated  youth  and  elastic  step,  to  take  a 
new  fitart  in  tlie  career  of  their  emancipated  country* 
The  Federal  Constitution  was  adopted,  and  a  new 
leaf  was  turned  in  the  history  of  man.  With  what  cha* 
ractcrs  the  page  should  be  inscribed — whctlier  it 
should  ojien  a  great  sera  of  permanent  good  to  the  hu* 
man  family,  or  pass  away  like  a  portent  of  direful  evil, 
was  now  to  depend  on  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  Ame- 
rica. At  this  time  our  two  great  patriots  were  both 
abroad  in  the  public  service :  Mr*  Adams  in  England, 
where,  in  1787,  he  refuted,  by  his  great  work  «<  The 
Defence  of  the  American  Constitutions,*'  the  wild  theo* 
ries  of  Turgot,  De  Mably,  and  Price ;  and  Mr.  Jeffer* 
son  in  France,  where  he  was  presenting  in  his  own 
person  a  living  and  splendid  refutation  of  the  notion 
of  degeneracy  in  the  American  man.  On  the  adoption 
of  the  Federal  Constitution,  they  were  both  called  home, 
to  lend  the  weight  of  their  character  and  talents  to 
this  new  and  momentous  experiment  on  the  capacity  of 
man  for  self-government.  Mr.  Adams  was  called  to 
fill  the  second  office  under  the  new  Government,  the 
first  having  been  justly  conferred  by  the  rule  ^^detur 
fortiori ;"  and  Mr.  Jefferson,  to  take  the  direction 
of  the  higliest  Executive  Department.  Hie  office  of 
Vice  President  affi>rded,  as  you  are  aware,  no  scojie 
for  the  public  display  of  talent  But  the  leisure  which 
it  allowed,  enabled  Mr.  Adams  to  pour  out,  from  his  full- 
fraught  mind,  another  great  political  work,  his  Dis- 
courses on  Davila ;  and,  while  he  presided  over  the  Se- 
nate with  unexceptionable  dignity  and  propriety,  Pi*esi» 
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dent  Washington  always  found  in  him  an  able  and 
honest  adviser^  in  whom  his  confidence  was  implicit  and 
unbounded. 

Mr.  Jefferson  had  a  theatre  tliat  called  for  action. 
The  Department  of  State  was  now,  for  the  first  time, 
to  be  organized.  Its  operations  were  all  to  be  moulded 
into  system,  and  an  intellectual  character  was  to  be  given  to 
it^  as  well  as  the  Government  to  which  it  belonged,  before 
this  nation  and  before  the  world.  The  frequent  calls 
made  by  Congress  for  reports  on  the  most  abs^use 
questions  of  science  connected  with  Government,  and 
on  those  vast  and  novel  and  multifarious  subjects  of  po* 
litical  economy,  peculiar  to  this  wide  extended  and  di- 
versified continent:  discussions  with  the  ministers  of 
foreign  Governments,  more  especially  with  those  of 
France  and  England  and  Spain,  on  those  great  and  agi- 
tating questions  of  international  law,  which  were  then 
continually  arising ;  and  instructions  to  our  own  Minis- 
ters abroad,  resident  at  the  Courts  of  the  great  bellige- 
rent Powers,  and  who  had  consequently  the  most  deli- 
cate and  discordant  interests  to  manage:  presented  a 
scries  of  labors  for  the  mind,  which  few,  very  few 
men  in  tills  or  any  other  country  could  have  sustained 
with  reputation.  How  Mr.  Jefferson  acquitted  himself 
you  all  know.  It  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  his  cha- 
racter to  have  discharged  the  duties  of  every  office  to 
which  he  was  called,  with  such  exact  appropriate,  and 
felicitous  ability,  tliat  he  seemed,  for  the  time,  to  have 
been  bom  for  that  alone.  As  an  evidence  of  the  unanimous 
admiration  of  the  matchless  skill  and  talent  with -which 
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be  discharged  tlie  duties  of  tliis  office,  I  hope  it  may 
be  mentioned,  without  awaking  any  asiierity  of  feeling, 
that  when,  at  a  subsequent  period ,  he  was  put  in  nomi- 
nation by  his  friends  for  the  office  of  President,  his  ad- 
versaries publicly  objected — "*  that  Nature  had  made 
him  only  for  a  Secretary  of  State." 

President  Washington  having  set  the  great  example, 
which  has  engrafted  on  the  Constitution  as  firmly  as  if  it 
had  formed  one  of  its  express  provisions,  the  principle  of 
retiring  from  the  office  of  President  at  the  end  of  eight 
years,  Mr»  Adams  succeeded  him,  and  Mr.  Jefferson 
followed  Mr.  Adams  in  the  office  of  Vice  President. 

Mr.  Adams  came  into  the  office  of  President  at  a 
time  of  great  commotion,  produced  chiefly  by  the  pro- 
gress of  the  revolution  in  France,  and  those  strong 
sympathies  which  it  naturally  generated  here.  The 
spirit  of  party  was  high,  and  in  the  feverish  excite- 
ment of  the  day  much  was  said  and  done,  on  both  sides, 
which  the  voice  of  impartial  history,  if  it  shall  descend 
to  such  details,  will  unquestionably  condemn,  and  which 
the  candid  and  the  good  on  botii  sides  lived,  themselves, 
to  regret  One  incident  I  will  mention,  because  it  Is 
equally  honorable  to  both  the  great  men  whom  we  are 
uniting  in  these  obsequies.  In  Virginia,  where  the 
opposition  ran  high,  the  younger  politicians  of  tiie  day, 
taking  their  tone  from  the  public  Journals,  have,  on 
more  occasions  than  one,  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, imputed  to  Mr.  Adams  a  concealed  design  to  sap 
the  foundations  of  tlie  Republic,  and  to  supply  its  place 
with  a  Monarchy,  on  the  British  modeU    The  uniform 
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answer  of  Mr.  Jefferson  to  this  chai^  will  never  be 
forgotten  bj  those  who  have  heard  iU  and  of  whom  (as 
I  have  recently  had  occasbn  to  prove)  tliere  are  many 
still  living,  besides  the  humble  individual  who  is  now 
addressing  you.  It  was  tliis :  <«  Gentlemen*  you  do 
<<  not  know  that  man  :  there  is  not  upon  this  earth  a 
•*more  perfectly  honest  man  than  John  Adams^  Con- 
<<cealment  is  no  part  of  his  character;  of  that  he  is 
**  utterly  incapable  :  it  is  not  in  his  nature  to  meditate 
•<any  thing  that  he  would  not  publish  to  the  world. 
^«The  measures  of  the  Greneral  Government  are  a  fair 
<<  subject  for  difference  of  opinion.  But  do  not  found 
<<your  opinions  on  the  notion,  that  there  is  the  smallest 
<<  spice  of  dishonesty,  moral  or  political,  in  tiie  charac- 
<<ter  of  John  Adams:  for,  1  know  him  weUf  and  I 
<<i*cpeat  it,  that  a  man  more  perfectly  honest  never 
^<  issued  from  the  hands  of  his  Ci*eator/'  And  such 
is  now,  and  has  long  been,  the  unanimous  opinion  of 
his  countrymen. 

Of  tlie  measures  adopted  during  his  administration 
you  do  not  expect  me  tQ  speak.  I  should  offend  against 
your  own  sense  of  projiriety,  were  I  to  attempt  it  We 
are  here,  to  mingle  togetlier  over  the  grave  of  the  de« 
parted  patriot,  our  feelings  of  reverence  and  gratitude 
for  services  whose  merit  we  all  acknowledge :  and  cold 
roust  be  the  heart  which  does  not  sec  and  feel,  in  his  life, 
enough  to  admire  and  to  love,  without  striking  one 
string  that  could  produce  one  unhallowed  note.  History 
and  biography  will  do  ample  justice  to  every  part  of 
bis  character,   public  and  private;  and  impartial  pos« 
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r,il  T.irrcrt  wliatever  errors  of  o|Mniua  nay  b«f<e 
rMnminKd  to  iiis  prejudice  by  bb  cotrmpii 
1^  X  wdire  for  ufl»  at  this  time,  to  know,  tiiat  he 
juniftcercfl  the  Government  with  a  pure,  and  honesit^ 
anii  upright  heart ;  and  that  whatever  he  advised,  fuwedi 
from  the  master  passion  of  his  breast*  a  bolv  ami  all- 
abaorbing  love  for  the  happiness  and  honor  of  bis 
country. 

Mr.  Jefferson,  holding  th«  Vice  Presidencr,  did  not 
leave  even  that  negative  office,  as,  indeed,  he  never  left 
any  other,  without  marking  his  occapanry  with  some 
useful  and  permanent  vestige.  For,  it  was  during  this 
term,  that  he  digested  add  compiled  that  able  annual 
which  now  gives  the  law  of  proceeding,  not  only  to  the 
two  Houses  of  Congress,  but  to  all  the  Legislatures 
of  the  States  throughout  the  Union. 

On  Mr.  Adams'  retirement,  pursuing  the  destiny 
which  seems  to  have  tied  them  together,  Mr.  Jeffersoii 
again  followed  him  in  the  office  which  he  had  vacated, 
tlie  Presidency  of  the  United  States:  and  he  had 
the  good  fortune  to  find,  or  to  make,  a  smoother  sea. 
The  violence  of  tlic  party  storm  gradually  abated,  and 
he  was  soon  able  to  pursue  his  peaceful  course  with- 
out any  material  interruption.  Having  forborne,  for 
the  obvious  reasons  which  have  been  suggested,  to 
touch  the  particulars  of  Mr.  Adams'  administration^ 
the  same  forbearance,  for  the  same  reasons,  must  be 
exerciscil  with  regard  to  Mr.  Jeffisrson.  But,  forbear- 
ing details,  it  will  be  no  departure  from  this  rule  to 
Htate  in  general  the  facts:  that  Mr.  Jeffisrson  contin- 
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ued  at  the  helm  for  eight  years,  tlie  term  which  the 
example  of  Washington  had  consecrated ;  Uiat  he  so 
administered  the  Government  as  to  meet  the  admira- 
tion and  applause  of  a  great  majority  of  his  country- 
men,  as  tlie  overwhelming  suiTrage  at  his  second  elec- 
tion attests;  that  by  that  majority  he  was  thought  to 
have  presented  a  perfect  model  of  a  republican  adminis- 
tration, on  the  true  basis,  and  in  the  true  spirit  of  the 
Constitution ;  and  that,  by  them  the  measures  of  all 
the  succeeding  administrations  have  been  continually 
brought  to  the  standard  of  Mr.  Jefferson's,  as  to  an 
established  and  unquestionable  test,  and  approved  or 
condemned  in  proportion  to  their  accordance  with  that 
standard.  These  are  facts  which  are  known  to  you 
all.  Another  fact  I  will  mention,  because  it  redounds 
so  highly  to  the  honor  of  his  magnanimous  and  patri- 
otic rival.  It  is  this  :  that  timt  part  of  Mr.  Jefferson's 
administration,  and  of  his  successor  treading  in  his 
steps,  which  was  most  violently  opposed,  the  policy 
pursued  towards  the  British  Grovemment  subsequent 
to  1806,  received  the  open,  public,  and  powerful  sup- 
port of  the  pen,  as  well  as  the  tongue,  of  the  great 
sage  of  Quincy.  The  banished  Aristides  never  gave 
a  nobler  proof  of  pure  and  disinterested  patriotism. 
It  was  a  genuine  emanation  from  the  altai*  of  the  Revo- 
lution, and  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  whole  tenor 
of  the  life  of  our  illustrious  patriot  sage. 

Waving  all  comment  on  Mr.  Jefferson's  public  mea- 
sures, there  is  yet  a  minor  subject,  which,  standing 
where  we  do,  tlicre  seems  to  be  a  peculiar  propriety 
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in  noticing;  for,  small  as  it  is,  it  is  strikingly  chai*- 
acteristic  of  the  man,  and  we  have  an  immediate  inter- 
est in  the  subject     It  is  this :   flie   great  objects  of 
national  concern,  and    the    great  measures    which    he 
was  continually  projecting  and  executing  for  the  public 
good,  on  a  new  and   vast  scheme  of  policy  wholly  his 
own,    and  stamped    with   all   the  vigor  and  grandear 
of  his    Olympic    mind,    although    they  were    such    as 
would   not  only  have  engrossed   but  overwhelmed   al- 
most any  other  man,   did   not  even  give  full  employ* 
mcnt   to   him ;    but    with    that   versatile   and   restless 
activity  which   was  prone  to  busy  itself  usefully  and 
efficaciously   with   all    around    him,  he  found  time  to 
amuse    himself   and    to    gratify  his    natural  taste   for 
the  beautiful,   by  directing  and  overlooking  in  person, 
(as   many  of  you  can   witness)  the  improvements  and 
ornaments  of  this  city  of  the  nation  :    and  it  is  to  his 
taste  and   industry  that  we  owe,  among  other  things 
which    it   were    needless  to   enumerate,    this  beautiful 
avenue,"*^  which  he  left  in  such  order  as  to  excite  the 
admiration  of  all   who  approached  us. 

Having  closed  his  administration,  he  was  followed 
by  the  applause,  the  gratitude,  and  blessings  of  his 
country,  into  that  retirement  which  no  man  was  ever 
better  fitted  to  grace  and  enjoy.  And  from  this  re« 
tirement,  together  with  his  precursor,  the  venerable 
patriarch  of  Quincy,  could  enjoy  that  supreme  of  all 
earthly  happiness,  the  retra«pect  of  a  life  well  and 
greatly  spent  in  tlic  service   of  his  country  and  man- 

*  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 
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kind.  The  successful  warrior,  who  has  desolated 
whole  empires  for  his  own  aggrandizement,  the  sue* 
cessful  usurper  of  his  country's  rights  and  liberties, 
may  have  their  hours  of  swelling  pride,  in  which  they 
may  look  back  with  a  barbarous  joy  upon  the  tri- 
umph of  their  talents,  and  feast  upon  the  adulation  of 
the  sycophants  tliat  surround  them :  but,  night  and  si- 
lence come;  and  conscience  takes  her  turn.  The 
bloody  field  rises  upon  the  startled  imagination.  The 
shades  of  the  slaughtered  innocent  stalk,  in  terrific 
procession  before  the  couch.  The  agonizing  cry  of 
countless  widows  and  orphans  invades  the  ear.  The 
bloody  dagger  of  the  assassin  plays,  in  airy  terror, 
before  the  vision.  Violated  liberty  lifts  her  avenging 
lance  :  and  a  down-trodden  nation  rises,  before  them, 
in  all  the  majesty  of  its  wrath.  What,  what  are  tiie 
hours  of  a  splendid  wretch  like  this,  compared  witli 
those  that  shed  their  poppies  and  their  roses  upon  the 
pillows  of  our  peaceful  and  virtuous  patriots  !  Every 
night  bringing  to  them  the  balm  and  health  of  re- 
pose, and  every  morning  ofiering  to  them  <<  their  his- 
tory in  a  nation's  eyes  !''  This,  this  it  is  to  be 
greatly  virtuous :  and  be  this  the  only  ambition  that 
shall  ever  touch  an  American  bosom ! 

Still  unexhausted  by  such  a  life  of  service  in  the 
cause  of  his  country,  Mr.  Jefferson  found  yet  another 
and  most  appropriate  employment  for  bis  old  age :  the 
erection  of  a  seat  of  science  in  his  native  State.  Tho 
University  of  Virginia  is  his  work.  His,  the  first  con« 
ception  :  his,  the  wliole  impulse  and  direction ;  his,  the 
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varied  and  beautiful  architecture^  and  the  entire  super* 
intendence  of  its  erection:  the  whole  scheme  of  its 
studies,  its  organization,  and  government,  are  his.  He 
is,  therefore,  indeed  the  father  of  the  University  of 
Virginia*  That  it  may  fulfil  to  the  full  extent,  the 
great  and  patriotic  purposes  and  hopes  of  its  founder, 
cannot  fail  to  be  the  wish  of  every  American  bosom. 
This  was  the  last  and  crowning  labor  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son's life  :  a  crown  so  poetically  appropriate,  that  fancy 
might  well  suppose  it  to  have  been  wreathed  and 
placed  on  his  brow  by  the  hand  of  the  epic  muse 
herself. 

It  is  the  remark  of  one  of  the  most  elegant  writers 
of  antiquity,  in  the  beautiful  essay  which  he  has  left 
us  <^on  Old  Age,"  that  <<  to  those  who  have  not  within 
themselves  the  resources  of  living  well  and  happily, 
every  age  is  oppressive;  but  that  to  those  who  have, 
nothing  is  an  evil  which  the  necessity  of  nature  brings 
along  with  it"  How  rich  our  two  patriots  were  in 
these  internal  resources,  you  all  know.  How  lightly 
they  bore  the  burthen  of  increasing  years  was  appa- 
rent from  the  cheerfulness  and  vigor  with  which,  after 
having  survived  the  age  to  which  they  properly  be« 
longed,  they  continued  to  live  among  their  posterity. 
How  happy  they  were  in  their  domestic  relations,  how 
beloved  by  their  neighbors  and  friends,  how  revered 
and  honored  by  their  country  and  by  the  friends  of 
liberty  in  every  quarter  of  the  world,  is  a  matter  of 
open  and  public  notoriety.  Their  houses  were  the 
constant  and  thronged  resort  of  the  votaries  of  virtue, 
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and  science,  and  genius,  and  patt'iotisniy  fi*oin  exBry 
portion  of  the  civilized  globe;  and  no  one  ever  left 
them  without  confessing  that  his  higher  expectations 
liad  been  realized,  and  even  surpassed,  in  the  interview. 
Of  <«the  chief  of  the  Argonauts,"  as  Mr.  Jefferson 
so  classically  and  so  liappily  styled  his  illustrious  friend 
of  the  Narth,  it  is  my  misfortune  to  be  able  to  speak 
only  by  report.  But  every  representation  concurs,  in 
drawing  the  same  pleasing  and  affecting  picture  of  tlie 
Roman  simplicity  in  which  that  Father  of  his  Countrj' 
fived ;  of  tlie  frank,  warm,  cordial,  and  elegant  recep* 
tion  that  he  gave  to  all  who  approached  him  ;  of  the 
interesting  kindness  with  which  be  disbursed  the  golden 
treasures  ef  his  experience,  and  shed  around  him  the 
rays  of  his  descending  sun.  His  conversation  was  rich 
in  anecdote  and  characters  of  the  times  that  were 
past ;  rich  in  political  and  moral  instruction ;  full 
of  that  best  of  wisdom,  which  Is  learnt  from  real  life, 
and  flowing  from  his  heart  with  that  warm  and  honest 
frankness,  that  fervoi*  of  feeling  and  force  of  diction, 
which  so  strikingly  distinguished  him  in  the  meridian 
of  his  rifo«  Many  of  us  lieard  that  simple  and  touch- 
ing account  given  of  a  parting  scene  with  him,  by 
one  of  our  eloquent  divines  :  When  he  rose  np  fnim  that 
little  couch  behind  the  door,  on  which  he  was  wont 
to  rest  his  aged  and  weary  limbs,  and  with  his  silver 
locks  hanging  on  each  side  of  his  honest  face,  stretch- 
ed forth  that  pure  hand,  which  was  never  soiled  even 
by  a  suspicion,  and  gave  his  kind  and  parting  benedic- 
tion. Such  was  the  blissful  and  honored  retirement 
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of  tlic  sage  of  Quincy.  Happy  the  life,  which,  verging 
upon  a  century,  had  met  with  but  one  serious  political 
disappointment  !  and  even  for  that,  he  had  lived  to  re' 
ceive  a  golden  atonement,  ^'even  in  tliat  quarter  in 
which  he  had  garnered  up  his  heart" 

Let  us  now  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  patriot  of  the 
South.  The  Roman  moralist,  in  that  great  work 
which  he  has  left  for  the  government  of  man  in  all  the 
offices  of  life,  has  descended  even  to  prescribe  the 
kind  of  habitation  in  which  an  honored  and  distin- 
guished man  should  dwell.  It  should  not,  he  says,  be 
smallt  and  mean,  and  sordid  :  nor,  on  the  other  hand, 
extended  with  profuse  and  wanton  extravagance.  It 
should  be  large  enough  to  receive  and  accommodate 
the  visiters  which  such  a  man  never  fails  to  attract, 
and  suited  in  its  ornaments,  as  well  as  its  dimensions, 
to  the  character  and  fortune  of  the  individual.  Mon- 
ticello  has  now  lost  its  great  charm.  Those  of  you 
who  have  not  already  visited  it,  will  not  be  very  apt 
to  visit  it,  hereafter  :  and,  from  the  feelings  which  you 
cherish  for  its  departed  owner,  I  persuade  myself  that 
you  will  not  be  displeased  with  a  brief  and  rapid  sketch 
of  that  abode  of  domestic  bliss,  that  temple  of  science. 
Nor  is  it,  indeed,  foreign  to  the  express  purpose  of 
this  meeting,  which,  in  looking  to  <<his  life  and  cha- 
racter," naturally  embraces  his  home  and  his  domestic 
habits.  Can  any  thing  be  indifferent  to  us,  which  was 
so  dear  to  him,  and  which  was  a  subject  of  such  just 
admiration  to  the  hundreds  and  thousands  that  were 
continually  resorting  to  it,  as  to  an  object  of  pious 
pilgrimage  ? 


The  Mansion  House  «l  Monticello  was  built  and 
fumislMd  ia  the  days  of  his  prosperitj.  In  its  dimen** 
sioBS,  its  architcGtare,  its  arrangemeiits,  and  oma- 
■lents,  it  is  such  a  one  as  became  the  character  and  ftr- 
tune  of  tiie  man.  It  stands  apon  an  elliptic  plain,  form- 
ed by  cutting  down  the  apex  of  a  mountain  ;  and,  oa 
the  West,  stretching  away  to  the  NoHh  and  the  South, 
it  commands  a  view  of  the  Blue  Ridge  for  a  hundred 
and  fifty  miles,  and  brings  under  tiie  eye  one  of  the 
boldest  and  most  beautiful  horizons  in  the  worid: 
while,  on  the  East,  it  presents  an  extent  of  prospect 
bounded  only  by  the  spherical  form  of  the  earth,  in 
which  nature  seems  to  sleep  in  eternal  repose,  as  if  to 
form  one  of  her  finest  contrasts  with  the  rude  and  roll- 
ing grandeur  on  the  West  In  the  wide  prospect,  and 
scattered  to  tiie  North  and  South,  are  several  detached 
mountains,  which  contribute  to  animate  and  diversify 
this  enchanting  landscape;  and  among  them,  to  the 
South,  Williss'  Mountain,  which  is  so  interestingly 
depicted  in  his  Notes.  From  this  summit,  the  Philo- 
sopher was  wont  to  enjoy  that  spectacle,  anNMig  the 
sublimest  of  Nature's  operations,  the  looming  of  the 
distant  mountains ;  ami  to  watch  the  motiims  of  the 
planets,  and  the  greater  revolution  of  the  cctoitial 
sphere.  From  this  summit,  too»  the  patriot  could  look 
down,  with  uninterrupted  vision,  upon  the  wide  ex- 
panse of  the  world  around,  for  whicb  he  considered 
himself  born  ;  and  upward,  to  the  open  and  vaulted 
Ileavens  which  he  seemed  to  approach,  as  if  to  keqp 
Him  continually  in  mind  of  his  high  responsibility.    It 
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IS  indeed  a  prospect  in  ivliicli  ^'on  see  and  feel,  at 
once,  that  nothing  mean  or  little  could  live.  It  is  s 
scene  fit  to  nourish  those  great  and  high-souled  prin- 
ciples which  formed  tlie  elements  of  his  character,  and 
was  a  most  noble  and  appropriate  post,  for  such  a  sen- 
tinel, over  the  rights  and  liberties  of  man. 

Approaching  the  house  on  the  East,  the  visiter  in- 
stinctively paused,  to  cast  around  one  thrilling  glance 
at  this  magnificent  panorama :  and  tlien  passed  to  the 
vestibule,  \vlicrc,  if  he  had  not  been  previously  in^ 
formed,  he  would  immediately  perceive  that  he  was 
entering  the  house  of  no  common  man.  In  the  spa« 
cious  and  lofty  hall  which  0{)ens  before  him,  he  marks 
no  tawdry  and  unmeaning  ornaments  :  but  before,  on 
the  right,  on  the  left,  all  around,  the  eye  is  struck 
and  gratified  with  objects  of  science  and  taste,  so  class- 
ed and  arranged  as  to  produce  their  finest  effect.  On 
one  side,  specimens  of  sculpture  set  out,  in  such  order, 
«'is  to  exhibit  at  a  anirp  (ToeHf  the  historical  pn>gress  of 
that  art  ;  from  the  first  nule  attempts  of  the  abori- 
gine's o^our  counti-y,  up  to  that  exquisite  and  finished 
bust  of  the  great  patriot  himself,  fi-om  the  master 
hand  of  Cariicri.  On  the  other  side,  the  visiter  sees 
displayed  a  vast  collection  of  specimens  of  Indian  art, 
their  paintings,  wca)ions,  ornaments,  and  manufactures; 
on  another,  an  array  of  the  fossil  productions  of  our 
country,  mineral  and  animal;  the  |>olished  remains  of 
those  colossal  monsters  that  once  trod  our  forests,  and 
lire  tio  more ;  and  a  variegated  display  of  the  branch- 
ing honors  of  those  <<monarchs  of  the  waste,^'  that  still 
(Hf»ple  the  wilds  of  the   American  Continent. 
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Fi*om  tills  hall  he  was  ushered  into  a  tioble  saloon, 
from  which  the  glorious  landscape  of  the  West  again 
bursts  upon  his  view ;  and  which,  within,  is  hung  tliick 
around  with  the  finest  productions  of  the  pencil — his- 
torical paintings  of  the  roast  striking  subjects  from  all 
countries,  and  all  ages;  the  portraits  of  distinguislied 
men  and  patriots,  both  of  Europe  and  America,  and 
medallions  and  engravings  in  endless  profusion. 

While  the  visiter  was  yet  lost  in  the  contemplation 
of  these  treasures  of  tlie  arts  and  sciences,  he  was 
startled  by  the  approach  of  a  strong  and  sprightly 
step,  and  turning  with  instinctive  reverence  to  the  door 
of  entrance,  ho  was  met  by  the  tall,  and  animated,  and 
stately  figure  of  tlie  patriot  himself — his  countenance 
beaming  with  intelligence  and  benignity,  and  his  out- 
stretched hand,  with  its  sti'ong  and  cordial  pressui'Oy 
confirming  the  courteous  welcome  of  his  lips.  And  then 
came  tliat  charm  of  manner  and  conversation  that  passes 
all  description — so  cheerful — so  unassuming — so  free, 
and  easy,  and  frank,  and  kind,  and  gay — that  even  the 
young,  and  overawed,  and  embarrassed  visiter  at  once 
forgot  his  fears,  and  felt  himself  by  the  side  of  an  old 
and  familiar  friend.  There  was  no  effort,  no  ambition 
in  the  conversation  of  the  philosopher.  It  was  as  simple 
and  unpretending  as  nature  itself.  And  while  in  this 
easy  manner  he  was  pouring  out  instruction,  like  light 
from  an  inexhaustible  solar  fountain,  he  seemed  continu- 
ally to  be  asking,  instead  of  giving  information.  The 
visiter  felt  himself  lifted  by  the  contact,  into  a  new  and 
nobler  region  of  thought^  and  became  surprised  at  his 
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own  buoyancy  and  vigor.  He  could  not,  indeed,  help 
being  astounded,  now  and  then,  at  those  transcendant 
leaps  of  tlie  mind,  which  he  saw  made  without  the 
sh'ghtest  exertion,  and  the  ease  with  which  this  won- 
derful man  played  with  subjects  which  he  had  be^n  in 
tlic  habit  of  considering  among  the  argumenta  cntds  of  the 
intellect  And  then  there  seemed  to  be  no  end  to  his 
knowledge.  He  was  a  thorough  master  of  every  sub- 
ject that  was  touched.  From  tlie  details  of  the  humblest 
mechanic  art,  up  to  the  highest  summit  of  science,  he  M^as 
perfectly  at  his  case,  and  eveiy  where  at  home.  Thei-c 
seemed  to  be  no  longer  any  terra  incognita  of  tlie  hu- 
man understanding  :  for,  wiiat  the  visiter  had  thought 
so,  he  now  found  reduced  to  a  familiar  garden  walk; 
and  all  tins  carried  off  so  lightly,  so  playfully,  so  grace- 
fully, so  engagingly,  that  he  won  every  heart  that  ap- 
proached him,  as  certainly  as  he  astonished  every  mind. 

Mr.  Jefferson  was  wont  to  remark,  that  ho  never  left 
the  conversation  of  Dr.  Franklin  without  carrying  away 
with  him  something  new  and  useful.  How  often,  and 
how  truly,  has  the  same  remark  been  made  of  him.  Nor 
is  this  wonderful,  when  we  reflect,  that,  that  mind  of 
matchless  vigor  and  versatility  had  been,  all  his  life,  in- 
tensely engaged  in  conversing  with  the  illustrious  dead, 
or  following  the  march  of  science  in  every  land,  or  bear- 
ing away,  on  its  own  steady  and  powerful  wing,  into  new 
and  unexplored  regions  of  thought. 

Shall  I  follow  him  to  the  table  of  his  elegant  hospita^ 
lity,  and  show  him  to  you  in  the  bosom  of  his  enchanting 
family  ?    Alas  !   those  attic  days  are  gone  :  that  spark- 
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ling  eye  is  quenched ;  tliat  voice  of  pura  and  delicate 
affection,  wliicli  ran  "with  such  brilliancy  and  effect 
through  the  whole  compass  of  colloquial  music,  now- 
bright  witli  wit,  now  melting  with  tenderness,  is  hushed 
forever  in  the  grave  !  But  let  me  leave  a  theme  on 
which  friendship  and  gratitude  have,  I  fear,  already 
been  tempted  to  linger  too  long. 

There  was  one  solace  of  tlie  declining  years  of  both 
these  great  men,  which  must  not  be  passed.  It  is  that 
correspondence  which  arose  between  tlicm,  after  their  re- 
tirement from  public  life.  Tliat  correspondence,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  will  be  given  to  the  world.  If  it  ever  shall, 
I  speak  from  knowledge  when  I  say,  it  will  be  found  to 
be  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  affecting  that  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  That  «  cold  cloud"  which  had  hung  for 
a  time  over  their  friendsliip,  passed  away  witli  the  con- 
flict out  of  which  it  had  grown,  and  the  attachment  of 
tlieir  early  life  returned  in  all  its  force.  They  had  both 
now  bid  adieu,  a  final  adieu,  to  all  public  employments, 
and  were  done  with  all  the  agitating  passions  of  life. 
They  were  dead  to  the  ambitious  world ;  and  this  cor- 
i*cspondence  resembles,  more  than  any  thing  else,  one  of 
tliose  conversations  in  the  Elysium  of  the  ancients,  which 
the  shades  of  the  departed  great  were  supposed  by  them 
to  hold,  with  i*egard  to  the  affairs  of  the  world  they  had 
left.  There  are  the  same  playful  allusions  to  the  points 
of  difference  that  had  divided  their  parties ;  the  same 
mutual,  and  light,  and  unimpassioned  raillery  on  their  own 
past  misconceptions  and  mistakes ;  the  same  mutusil  and 
just  admiration  and  respect  for  their  many  viHucs  and 
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services  to  mankind.  Tliat  correspondence  was,  to  them 
both,  one  of  tlie  most  genial  employments  of  tlieir  old 
age ;  and  it  reads  a  lesson  of  wisdom  on  the  bitterness  of 
party  spirit,  by  which  tlie  wise  and  the  good  will  not  faU 
to  profit. 

Besides  this  affectionate  intercourse  between  tliem,  you 
arc  aware  of  the  extensive  corit^spondence  which  tliey 
maintained  with  others,  and  of  which  some  idea  may  be 
formed  by  those  lettei'S  which,  since  their  death,  have 
already  bi'okcn  n{H)n  us  through  the  press,  from  quarters 
so  entii^ly  unexpected.  They  were  considered  as  the 
living  historians  of  tlie  Revolution,  and  of  tlie  past  age, 
as  well  as  oracles  of  wisdom  to  all  who  consulted  them. 
Their  habit  in  this  particular  seems  to  have  been  the 
same ;  never  to  omit  answering  any  respectful  letter  they 
received,  no  matter  how  obscure  the  individual^  or  how 
insignificant  the  subject  With  Mr.  Jefferson  this  was 
a  sacred  law,  and  as  he  always  wrote  at  a  polygraphic 
desk,  copies  have  been  preserved  of  evei*y  letter.  Uis 
correspondence  travelled  far  beyond  his  own  country,  and 
embraced  witliin  its  circle  many  of  the  most  distinguished 
men  of  Ills  age  in  Europe.  What  a  feast  for  the  mind 
may  we  not  expect  from  tlie  publislied  letters  of  these  ex- 
cellent men  !  They  were  both  masters  in  this  way, 
though  somewhat  contrasted.  Mr.  Adams,  plain,  ner- 
vous, and  emphatic,  the  tliought  couched  in  the  fewest  and 
strongest  words,  and  striking  with  a  kind  of  epigramma- 
tic force.  Mr.  Jefferaon,  flowing  with  easy  and  careless 
melody,  the  language  at  the  same  time  pruned  of  eveiy 
I'edundant  word,  and  giving  the  thought  with  the  happiest 
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precision,  tlie  aptest  words  dropping  anbidden  and  un- 
sought into  their  places,  as  if  they  had  fallen  from  the 
skies ;  and  so  beautiful,  so  felicitous,  as  to  fill  the  mind 
with  a  succession  of  delightful  surprises,  while  the  judg- 
ment is,  at  the  same  time,  made  captive  by  the  closely 
compacted  energy  of  the  argument.  Mr.  Jefferson's 
style  is  so  easy  and  harmonious,  as  to  have  led  superfi- 
cial readers  to  remark,  that  he  was  deficient  in  strength ; 
as  if  ruggedness  and  abruptness  were  essential  to 
strength.  Mr.  Jefferson's  strength  was  inherent  in  the 
thoughts  and  conceptions,  though  hidden  by  the  light 
and  graceful  vestments  which  he  threw  over  them.  The 
internal  divinity  existed  and  was  felt,  though  concealed 
under  the  finely  harmonized  form  of  a  man ;  and  if  he 
did  not  exhibit  himself  in  his  compositions  with  tlie  tn- 
signia  of  Hercules,  the  shaggy  lion's  skin  and  the  knot- 
ted club ;  he  bore  the  full  quiver  and  the  silver  bow  of 
Apollo ;  and  every  polished  sliaft  that  he  loosened  from 
the  string,  told  witli  unerring  and  fatal  precision  : 

These  two  great  men,  so  eminently  distinguished 
among  the  patriots  of  the  Revolution,  and  so  illustrious 
by  their  subsequent  services,  became  still  more  so,  by 
having  so  long  survived  all  that  were  most  highly  con* 
spicuous  among  tlieir  coevals.  All  the  stars  of  first 
magnitude,  in  the  equatorial  and  tropical  regions*  had 
long  since  gone  down,  and  still  they  remained.  Still, 
they  stood  full  in  view,  like  those  two  resplendent  con* 
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stellations  near  the  opposite  poles,  which  never  set  to 
the  inhabitauts  of  the  neighboring  zones. 

But,  they  too  were  doomed  at  length  to  set :  and 
such  was  their  setting  as  no  American  bosom  can  ever 
forget ! 

In  the  midst  of  their  fast  decaying  strength,  and  when 
it  was  seen  that  tlie  approach  of  deatli  was  certain^ 
their  country  and  its  glory  still  occupied  their  thoughts, 
and  circulated  with  tlie  last  blood  that  was  ebbing  to 
their  hearts.  Those  who  surrounded  the  death-bed  of 
Mr.  Jefferson  report,  that  in  the  few  short  intervals  of 
delirium  that  occurred,  his  mind  manifestly  relapsed  to 
the  age  of  the  Revolution.  He  talked,  in  broken  sen- 
tences, of  the  Committees  of  Safety,  and  the  rest  of 
that  great  machinery  which  he  imagined  to  be  still  in 
action.  One  of  his  exclamations  was  <^  Warn  the  Com- 
**  mittee  to  be  on  their  guard ;"  and  he  instantly  rose 
in  his  bed,  with  the  help  of  his  attendants,  and  went 
through  tlie  act  of  writing  a  hurried  note.  But,  these 
intervals  were  few  and  short.  His  reason  was  almost 
constantly  upon  her  throne,  and  the  only  aspiration  he 
was  heard  to  breathe,  was  the  prayer,  that  he  might 
live  to  see  the  fourth  of  July.  When  that  day  came, 
all  that  he  was  heard  to  whisper,  was  the  repeated 
ejaculation — «  JK^nc  Domine  dimittasj^*  Now,  Lord, 
let  thy  servant  depart  in  peace  !  And  the  prayer  of 
the  patriot  was  heard  and  answered. 

The  Patriarch  of  Quincy,  too,  with  the  same  certain- 
ty of  death  before  him,  prayed  only  for  the  protraction 
of  his    life   to  the    same  day.     His  prayer  was  also 
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heard  :  and  when  a  messenger  from  the  neighbonng 
festivities,  unapprised  of  his  danger,  was  deputed  to  ask 
him  for  the  honor  of  a  toast,  he  showed  the  object  on 
which  his  dying  eyes  were  fixed,  and  exclaimed  with 
energy,  "  Independence  for  ever  !'*  His  country  first, 
his  country  last,  his  country  always  ! 

«*  O  save  mj  county — Heayen !   he  taid— «nd  died  !** 

Hitherto,  fellow  citizens,  the  Fourth  of  July  had  been 
celebrated  among  us,  only  as  the  anniversary  of  our  in* 
dejiendence,  and  its  votaries  had  been  merely  human 
beings.  But  at  its  last  recurrence— the  great  Jubilee 
of  the  nation — ^the  anniversary,  it  may  well  be  termed, 
of  the  liberty  of  man — Heaven,  itself,  mingled  visibly 
in  the  celebration,  and  hallowed  the  day  anew  by  a 
double  apotheosis.  Is  there  one  among  us  to  whom 
this  language  seems  too  strong  ?  Let  him  recall  his 
own  feelings,  and  the  objection  will  vanish.  When  the 
report  first  reached  us,  of  the  death  of  the  great  man 
whose  residence  was  nearejst,  who  among  us  was  not 
struck  with  the  circumstance  that  he  should  have  been 
removed  on  the  day  of  his  own  highest  glory  ?  And 
who,  after  the  first  shock  of  the  intelligence  had  pass* 
cd,  did  not  feel  a  thrill  of  mournful  delight  at  the  cha- 
racteristic beauty  of  the  close  of  such  a  life.  But 
while  our  bosoms  were  yet  swelling  with  admiration 
at  this  singularly  beautiful  coincidence,  wlien  the  second 
i*eport  immediately  followed,  of  the  death  of  tkd  great 
?jagc  of  Quincy,  an   the  samt  day— I  appeal  to  your- 
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selves— is  there  a  Toice  that  was  not  hushed,  is  tliere 
a  heart  that  did  not  quaiU  at  this  close  manifestation  of 
the  hand  of  Heaven  in  our  affairs  !  Philosophy,  reco- 
vered of  her  surprise,  may  affect  to  treat  the  coinci- 
dence as  fortuitous.  But  Philosophy  herself  was  mute, 
at  the  moment,  under  the  pressure  of  the  feeling  that 
these  illustrious  men  had  rather  been  translated,  than 
had  died.  It  is  in  vain  to  tell  us  that  men  die  by 
thousands  every  day  in  the  year,  all  over  tlie  world. 
The  wonder  is  not  that  two  men  have  died  on  the  same 
day,  but  that  two  such  men,  after  having  performed 
so  many  and  such  splendid  services  in  the  cause  of 
liberty — after  the  multitude  of  other  coincidences  which 
seem  to  have  linked  their  destinies  together — after 
having  lived  so  long  together,  the  objects  of  their  coun- 
try's joint  veneration — after  having  been  spared  to  wit- 
ness the  great  triumph  of  their  toils  at  home — and  looked 
together  from  Pisgah's  top,  on  the  sublime  effect  of  that 
grand  impulse  which  they  had  given  to  the  same  glo- 
rious cause  throughout  the  world,  should,  on  this  fif. 
tieth  anniversary  of  the  day  on  which  they  had  ushercfl 
that  cause  into  light,  be  both  caught  up  to  Heaven, 
together,  in  the  midst  of  their  raptures  !  Is  tliere  a 
being,  of  heart  so  obdurate  and  sceptical,  as  not  to  feel 
the  hand  and  hear  the  voice  of  Heaven  in  this  wonder- 
ful dispensation  !  And  may  wo  not,  with  reverence, 
interpret  its  language  ?  Is  it  not  tliis  ?  <•  These  arc 
"  njy  beloved  servants,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased. 
*<  Thc^f  have  finished  the  work  for  which  I  sent  them 
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<<  into  the  world :  and  are  now  called  to  their  reward. 
<<  Oo  yCf^and  do  likewise P^ 

One  circumstance,  alone,  remains  to  be  noticed.  In 
a  private  memorandum  found  among  some  other  obi- 
tuary papers  and  relics  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  is  a  sugges- 
tion, in  case  a  memorial  over  him  sliould  ever  be  thought 
of,  that  a  granite  obelisk,  of  small  dimensions,  should 
he  erected,   with  the  following  inscription  : 

HXRI  LIES   BURIED 

THOMAS   JEFFERSON, 

Author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 

0f  the  Statutes  of  Virginia,  for  religious  freedom, 

And  Father  of  the  University  of  Virginia. 

All  the  long  catalogue  of  his  great,  and  splendid, 
and  glorious  services,  reduced  to  tliis  brief  and  modest 
summary  ! 

Hius  lived  and  thus  died  our  sainted  Patriots  !  May 
their  spirits  still  continue  to  hover  over  their  coun- 
trymen, inspire  all  their  counsels,  and  guide  them  in 
the  same  virtuous  and  noble  path  !  And  may  tliat  God, 
in  whose  hands  are  the  issues  of  all  things,  confirm 
and  perpetuate,  to  us,  the  inestimable  boon  wliich,  through 
their  agency,  he  has  bestowed ;  and  make  our  Colum- 
bia^  the  bright  exemplar,  for  all  the  struggling  sons  of 
liberty  around  the  globe! 
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MEMOIR 


OP  THI 


%itti  e^tntttv,  wxXf  mtitins» 


or 


vai®ixtAs  ^iBwxms®^^ 


DEUVERED  IN  THE  CAPITOL, 


BEFORE  THE  COLUMBIAN  INSTITUTE, 


ON  THE   SIXTH   OF  JTANUARY,    \S2lj 


ASTD  FVBUIHXS  AT  THSIB  BX^lUStT. 


BY  SAMUEL  HARRISON  SMITH. 


cfts  o(  asattj^itijitoti ; 

S.  A.  ELLIOT,  PRINTER,  ELEVENTH  STREET^ 
sBim  runriTLTAviA  aybwi. 

•••••••••••• 

1827. 


MEMOIR 


OF 


e^t  %Htt  ei^anracter,  anOi  WtUinttff 


OF 


THOMAS  STSYYTi^SOX. 


Mr.  Presidenty  and 

Gentlemen  qf  the  Insitiute : 

The  indignant  sarcasm  of  the  poet,  that,  <<  This  world 
was  made  for  Caesar,"  is  not  founded  in  truth.  The 
political  redemption,  achieved  by  our  Revolution,  has 
substituted  right  for  might  And  if  it  be  true,  that  the 
world  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  those  scenes  of  barbarous 
violence,  which  have  heretofore  given  to  human  afiairs 
their  predominant  hue,  can  only  be  justly  viewed  as  the 
effect  of  the  imperfect  degrees  of  knowledge  incident  to 
the  early  stages  of  our  being.  Such  is,  indeed,  the  in- 
scrutable connexion  between  good  and  evil,  that  it  may 
be  to  these  very  scenes  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  for- 
mation of  that  character,  which,  in  obedience  to  your 
wishes,  I  have  undertaken,  I  fear  presumptuously,  to 
delineate; — a  character  combining  the  mild  virtues  of 
the  man,  the  impulsive  energies  of  the  patriot,  the  ex- 
alted aims  and  beneficent  d^ds  of  the  philosopher  and 
philanthropist  For  these,  the  friends  of  THOMAS 
JEFFERSON  have  already  embalmed  his  memory  with 
their  tears ;  his  country  has  ranked  him  among  her  first 
of  patriots;  and  philosophy,  or,  in  other  words,  bene- 
volence, unlimited  by  time,  or  sect,  or  place,  prepares 
to  crown  him  with  that  glory  which  never  dies.   Not 


unmindful  of  the  two  first  of  these  relations^  it  is  prin- 
(upally  in  reference  to  the  la&if  that  we  are  called  upon 
to  view  him.    It  is  tme,  m'mtOf  we  must  feel  the  sym- 
pathies that  bind  man  to  man ;  as  citizens,  we  should  be 
ready,  on  all  occasions,  to  adyanee  and  defend  the  inte- 
rests of  our  country.  But  here  we  assemble  for  a  hi^er, 
a  holier  purpose.  We  come  here  as  members  of  one  great 
iamily,  with  our  minds  directed  to  those  pure  and  enhed         ;-;   - 
objects  in  which  all  men  are  equally  interested.    Hence^        'j^'' 
in  whatever  I  shall  oflfer  to  your  attention,  even  while 
contemplating  our  dqiarted  associate  in  the  retired  walks 
of  private,  or  the  active  scenes  of  public  life,  I  shall 
keep  my  eye  steadily  fixed  on  the  elevated  and  compre-- 
hensive  views  which  never  deserted  him. 

THOMAS  JEFFERSON  was  bom  on  the  second  day 
of  April,  1743,  in  the  County  of  Albemarle,  and  Pro* 
vince  of  Virginia,  and  was  educatad  at  William  and  Mary 
College,  having  distinguished  himself  in  all  the  branches 
of  knowledge  tan^t  there.  It  does  not  q)pear  that  he 
evinced,  in  his  juvenile  jrears,  any  extraordinary  spright* 
liness  of  mind.  But  from  the  extensive  acquisitions  he 
subsequently  made,  acquisitions  which  could  only  be  the 
fruits  of  constant  labor,  .it  is  probable  that  his  earliest 
habits  were  those  of  patience  and  study.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  having  read  law  under  Chancellor  Wythe,  he  com- 
menced its  practice^  in  which  he  soon  reached  a  respect- 
able eminence.  But  to  an  ardent  spirit  the  times  were 
too  full  of  hi^er  attractions  to  leave  him  undisturbed 
in  the  discharge  of  professional  duties.  It  was  at  this  era 
that  the  dawn  of  Independence  b^an  to  streak  our  h<Hi- 
zon.  The  word  was  not  uttered,  the  idea  was  scarcely 
breathed,  but  principles  were  inculcated,  justifying  re« 
sistance  to  oppression,  that  necesnrily  involved  it  That 
these  principles  were  embraced  by  him  with  an  intense 
interest  at  the  eariiest  stage  of  his  adolescence,  is  shown 
by  the  mottoes  to  his  seals,  which  he,  at  this  time, 
adopted,  <<  M  eo  Kberias,  a  quo  ^itrt/tu,^'— and,  <<  Be- 
sistance  to  tyrants  is  obedience  to  Chd.'*  The  generous 
flame  glowed  in  his  breast,  and  he  hesitated  not  fiNr  a 
moment  to  take  the  side  of  liberty  and  his  eouirtry,     M 
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On  coming  of  age,  he  was  nominated  a  Justice  of  tlie 
Peace  for  the  county  in  which  he  lived,  and  at  the  elec- 
tion following,  became  one  of  its  representatives  in  the 
legislature,  where  he  took  an  active  part  in  all  the  meas- 
ures adopted  in=  opposition  to  the  usurpations  of  Great 
Britain.  We  here  find  him  among  the  signers  of  the 
non-importation  resolutions  of  Virginia,  adopted  in  1769, 
and  a  member  of  the  committee  of  correspondence,  form- 
ed in  the  year  1772,  which,  in  co-operation  with  like 
committees  appointed  by  the  other  colonies,  led  to  the 
eventful  crisis  that  ensued. 

In  the  year  1774  he  compiled  a  tract,  entitled,  *^  A 
Summary  of  the  Rights  of  British  America  set  forth  in 
some  Resolutions  intended  for  the  Inspection  of  the  pre- 
sent Delegates  of  the  People  of  Virginia  now  in  Con- 
vention,'* 

It  had  been  his  intention,  as  a  member,  to  present  these 
resolutions  to  that  body ;  but  he  was  prevented  by  ill- 
ness. In  the  shape  of  contemplated  instructions  to  the 
delegates  of  Virginia  in  Congress,  they  present  a  con- 
densed but  masterly  view,  to  be  laid  before  the  King,  of 
the  rights  and  wrongs  of  America,  with  the  course  best 
fitted  to  assert  the  one  and  redress  the  other.  In  a  tone, 
lofty  and  eloquent,  they  propound,  with  perspicuity, 
the  great  points  at  issue,  illustrated  with  much  learning. 
A  few  of  the  concluding  sentences  will  sufficiently  indi- 
cate the  state  of  the  author's  mind.  Speaking  for  Con- 
gress, he  says, — 

**  These  are  our  grievances,  which  we  have  thus  laid 
'^  before  his  Majesty,  with  that  freedom  of  language  and 
^^  sentiment  which  becomes  a  free  people  claiming  their 
^*  rights,  as  derived  from  the  laws  of  nature,  and  not  as 
^'  the  gift  of  their  chief  magistrate.  Let  those  flatter 
**  who  fear.  It  is  not  an  American  art  To  give  praise 
<^  which  is  not  due  might  be  well  for  the  venal,  but 
^'  would  ill  become  those  who  are  asserting  the  rights  of 
*^  human  nature.  They  know,  and  will|  therefore,  say, 
**  that  kings  are  the  servants,  not  the  proprietors  of  the 
<<  people.  Open  your  breast,  sire,  to  literal  and  expanded 
**  thought''  ^^  It  behoves  you  to  think  and  to  act  for 
<<  yourself,  and  your  people.    The  great  principles  of 


t  and  wrong  are  legible  to  every  I'eader ;  to  pursue 
"  ihem  requires  not  the  aid  of  many  counsellors.  The 
"  whole  art  of  government  consists  in  the  art  of  being 
"  honest.  Only  aim  to  do  your  duty,  and  mankind  will 
"  give  you  credit  where  you  fail."  "  The  God  who  gave 
"  us  life,  gave  us  liberty  at  the  same  time  ;  the  hand  of 
"  force  may  destroy,  but  cannot  disjoin  them.  This,  sire, 
"  is  our  last,  our  determined  resolution." 

In  1775,  tlic  conciliatory  proposition  of  lord  North 
^»eaehed  this  country.  This  proposition,  according  to 
'which  any  Colony,  that  agreed  to  provide  for  the  com- 
mon defence,  and  defray  the  colonial  civil  list,  ivas  to 
be  exempted  from  any  parliamentary  tax,  except  for  the 
regulation  of  trade,  whose  nctt  amount  was  to  he  passed 
to  the  credit  of  the  Colony,  soon  engaged  the  atleutioa 
of  the  legislature  of  Virginia.  The  answer  of  that  body, 
agreed  to  in  the  month  of  June,  emanated  from  the  pen 
of  JcSerson ;  and  there  may  be  seen  an  avowal  of  the 
same  sentiments,  often  couched  in  nearly  the  same  terms, 
AS  the  Declaration  of  Independence  itself  It  declared 
thai  the  proposition  only  changed  the  form  of  oppression 
without  lightening  its  burden ;  that  it  involved  the  inte- 
rests of  all  the  Colonies ;  that  they  considered  themselves 
as  hound  in  honor,  as  well  as  interest,  to  share  one  com- 
mon fate  with  their  sister  Colonies;  and  should  hold 
themselves  as  base  deserters  of  the  union  to  which  they 
had  acceded,  were  they  to  agree  to  any  measures  of  a 
separate  accommodation.  Individually,  as  it  respected 
themselves,  they  Itad  exhausted  every  mode  of  applica- 
tion which  their  inventions  could  suggest ;  and  concluded 
in  these  terms;  "We  have  decently  remonstrated  with 
parliament ;  they  have  added  new  injuries  to  the  old ;  we 
have  wearied  our  King  with  supplications;  he  has  not 
deigned  to  answer  us ;  we  have  appealed  to  the  native 
honor  and  justice  of  the  British  nation;  their  efforts  in 
our  favor  have  hitherto  been  ineffectual.  What  then  re- 
mains to  he  done?" — "That  we  commit  our  injuries  to 
tlie  even-handed  justice  of  that  Being  who  doeth  no 
wrong." 

This  answer  preceded  the  Declaration  more  than  a 
year.  When  the  influence  of  these  sentiments  is  estimated, 
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and  it  is  realized  that  the  events  of  ages  were,  at  this  era, 
crowded  often  into  days,  we  may  form  some  idea  of  the 
merit  of  taking  this  intrepid  stand  at  a  time  so  long  be- 
fore the  adoption  of  the  national  act  that  declared  us  inde- 
Jendent  It  proves  beyond  all  question,  that  the  glory  of 
efferson  did  not  alone  consist  in  penning  the  Declara- 
tion, but  that  his  whole  soul  was  embarked  long  before 
in  the  principles  which  it  proclaims.  So  it  was  well  un- 
derstood at  the  time  in  England,  he  having,  in  a  bill  pass- 
ed by  the  House  of  Lords,  been  excepted  from  any  gen- 
eral pardon  that  might  be  offered  to  the  rebels. 

While  he  was  thus  distinguishing  himself  in  this  assem- 
bly, where  he  stood  at  least  on  equal  ground  with  a  Patrick 
Henry  and  a  Greorge  Mason,  he  was  appointed  on  the  27tb 
of  March,  1775,  a  delegate  to  the  most  august  body  that 
ever  assembled  to  promote  or  defend  the  welfare  of  man. 
On  the  21st  of  June,  1775,  he  took  his  seat  in  that  body, 
along  side  of  the  saees  of  our  heroic  days ; — along  side  of 
a  Hancock,  a  Franklin,  a  John  and  Samuel  Adams,  a  Lee, 
a  Pendleton,  a  Rutledge,  a  Randolph,  a  Dickenson,  and 
a  Sherman.  He  was  now  in  his  thirty-second  year,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  the  youngest  man  in  Congress.  The  re- 
spect in  which  he  was  held  is  shown  by  the  important 
(Committees  on  which  he  was  placed.  He  took  an  activo 
part  in  aU  its  proceedings.  Of  these  the  most  momentous 
was  the  Act  of  Independence;  and,  as  if  this  immortal  deed 
were  under  the  q)ecial  auspices  of  a  superintending  Intel- 
ligence, we  find  it  ushered  into  being  with  the  overwhelm- 
ing powers  of  that  art,  which  more  than  any  other,  assimi- 
lates man  to  his  Creator.  That  body  consisted  of  a  band  of 
patriots,  and  is  allied  to  have  contained  not  a  mem- 
Der  whose  love  of  country  did  not  elevate  him  above 
a  sordid  interest  They  all  adored  Liberty  next  to  their 
Ck>d.  But  a  serious  division  existed  whether  the  season  had 
arrived  for  this  final  and  irrevocable  act.  Happily,  there 
was  in  the  assembly,  two  men,  though  cast  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent mould,  animated  by  one  soul.  The  great  Roman 
advoeate  stood  in  manner  personified  in  the  one;  the  still 
srealer  Grecian  orator  in  the  other;  while,  in  spirit,  they 
both  towered  infinitely  above  their  immortal  prototypes* 
PemMioa  hung  on  the  lips  of  Lee^  convidiMi  followed 


tihe  sGcenU  uf  Adams.  The  one,  leading  the  Colony  of 
Vir|{iiiia,moved,theolher,  heading  that  of  Massachusetts, 
■econded,  the  Act  of  Independence,  which  was  adopted 
amidst  the  glories  of  an  eloquence  probably  never  sur- 
poMcd.  The  vote  was  passed.  The  sages  of  tlie  land 
had  Htamped  the  act  with  the  seal  of  wisdom  and  patriot- 
ism. Hut  more  was  still  to  be  done.  To  give  it  effect, 
it  was  necessary  that  a  nation  should  approve  it,  not  in 
a  voice  of  cautious  sanction,  but  with  applause  and  en- 
thusiasm. It  was,  perhaps,  necessary  too,  that  it  should 
command,  from  the  manner  in  which  it  was  promulged, 
the  lasent  uf  the  impartial  part  of  mankind.  This  was 
ihe  task  committed  to  Thomas  Jefferson,  to  the  youngest 
man  in  this  august  assembly,  who  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  a  committee,  composed  of  himself,  of  Adams,  Frank- 
lin, Sherman,  and  Livingston.  How  he  performed  it 
we  all  know,  we  all  feel.  As  a  state  paper,  combining 
atren^h  of  principle,  vigor  of  illustration,  and  depth  of 
feeling,  it  stands  unrivalled:  and  while  liberty  exists 
among  men,  or  shines  on  human  records,  it  will  be  con- 
aidered  as  its  great  charter.  The  nation  felt,  exalted 
minds  throughout  the  civilized  globe  felt,  that  a  people, 
who  held  soch  n  tone,  had  already  achieved  their  inde- 
pendence-. To  Jefferson  belonged  nearly  the  entire  cre- 
dit of  this  composition,  I  have  seen  the  original  draft 
in  his  own  hand-writing,  with  a  very  few  interlineations 
in  lliat  of  Franklin  and  Adams,  not  impairing  its  spirit, 
which  the  slight  alterations  made  by  Congress,  in  some 
of  its  features,  softened. 

On  Ihe  1 1th  of  August,  1775,  and,  again,  on  the  20th 
of  June,  1776,  he  was  re-chosen  a  delegate  to  Congress. 

On  the  Seth  of  September,  1776,  he,  with  Benjamin 
Franklin  and  Silas  Deane,  were  appointed  by  Congress 
Commiwionen  to  the  Court  of  France.  Considering  the 
Ttrt  consequence  attached  to  the  friendship  of  France,  it 
it  ii  manifest  that  a  more  unequivocal  mark  of  the  rc- 

rof  Congress  could  not  liave  been  conferred  upon 
enhanced,  as  it  was,  by  associating  a  young  man  of 
tturty-lhr«o  with  a  vrncrable  philosopher  of  seventy, 
,  tttwi  the  most  distinguished  civil  character  in  America. 
I  This  appointment  he  declined  on  Die  lltli  of  October. 
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1776,  on  account  of  the  state  of  his  family,  after  a  con- 
flict of  three  clays  between  his  sense  of  public  and  pri- 
vate duty.* 

On  the  7th  of  October,  1776,  the  first  general  assem- 
bly of  Virginia,  under  the  new  constitution,  met  at  Wil- 
liamsburg, where,  Jefferson,  having  resigned  his  seat  in 
Congress,  now  appeared.  He  considered  this,  for  a  sea- 
son, a  more  important  field  than  even  the  floor  of  Con- 
gress. It  may  have  been  so,  as  such  was  the  weight  of 
this  great  state,  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  for  the  union 
to  go  wrong  while  she  was  right  Besides,  the  acts  of 
this  session  were  primary  and  organic,  and  would  give 
the  constitution,  just  adopted,  its  practical  character. 
Measures  of  great  interest  were  taken  in  this  body.  That 
of  the  deepest  concern  was  the  formation  of  a  commis- 
sion, composed  of  Jefferson,  Pendleton,  Wythe,  Mason, 
and  Lee,  to  revise  and  reduce  to  a  single  code  the  whole 
body  of  the  British  statutes,  the  acts  of  assembly,  and 
portions  of  the  common  law; — a  great  work  for  any 
community  to  undertake,  a  still  greater  for  any  indivi- 
dual to  accomplish.  The  importance  attached  to  it  is 
evinced  by  the  assembly  excusing  Mr.  Wythe  from  his 
attendance  in  Congress.  But  such  was  the  fearless  intre- 
pidity with  which  Jefferson  undertook  every  task  he  gave 
himself,  that  with  him  to  will  was  to  execute.  He  took 
the  laboringoar,  and,  in  June,  1779,  with  the  concurrence 
of  Pendleton  and  Wy  the,t  made,  what  may  be  truly  term- 
ed, an  immortal  report  Not  content  with  simplifying 
and  reducing  into  the  smallest  compass  the  existing  laws, 
he  pushed  with  a  daring,  yet  safe  hand,  the  system  of 


*  "  No  cares,**  laid  he,  in  a  letter  to  Congrett ,  **  for  my  own  per- 
son, nor  yet  for  my  private  aflTairs,  would  have  induced  one  mo- 
roent'i  hetitation  to  accept  tlie  charge.  But  circumstancei  very 
peculiar  in  the  situation  of  mv  family,  such  at  neither  permit  me  to 
leave,  nor  to  carry  it,  compel  me  to  a«k  leave  to  decline  a  service, 
so  honorable,  and,  at  the  same  time,  so  important,  to  the  American 
cause.  The  necesaily  under  which  I  labor,  and  the  conflict  I  have 
undergpne  fur  three  dayi,  daring  which  I  could  not  determine  to 
dismiss  your  meitengar,  will,  I  hope,  plead  my  pardon  with  Con- 
gress." 

t  One  of  the  mcmbert  had,  in  the  mean  time,  diedi  and  th«  other 
declined  the  senrice. 
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rerorm  ever  at  his  heart  He  was  of  opinion  that  this 
was  the  propitious  season,  when  virtue  glowed  in  the 
breasts  of  men,  to  discard,  with  a  generous  enthusiasm, 
the  abuses,  by  which  the  few  had  been  enabled  so  long 
to  trample  on  the  many.  "  It  can  never,^*  he  observes, 
**  be  too  often  repeated,  that  the  time  for  fixing  every 
essential  right  on  a  legal  basis  is  while  our  rulers  are 
honest  and  ourselves  united/** 

By  this  new  code — 

£ntails  were  abolished,  which,  to  use  his  own  Ian-* 
s^age,  "  broke  up  the  hereditary  and  high-handed  aris- 
tocracy, which,  by  accumulating  immense  masses  of  pro- 
perty in  single  lines  of  family,  had  divided  our  country 
into  two  distinct  orders  of  nobles  and  plebeians;'' 

For  the  rights  of  primogeniture  were  substituted  the 
equal  rights  of  all  the  children,  or  other  representatives 
in  equal  degree ; 

Aliens  were  admitted  to  citizenship  by  a  short  resi- 
dence ; 

Punishments  were  apportioned  to  cnmes ; 

A  school  for  common  education  ^as  provided  for  each 
district  of  five  miles  square ;  and 

Religious  freedom  founded  on  the  broadest  basis. 

Virginia  had  the  virtue  to  adopt  all  these  noble  reform^ 
in  their  full  extent,  except  that  respecting  schools,  which 
was  partially  carried  into  efiect  It  was  that  which  estab- 
lished religious  freedom,  in  which  he  had  the  powerful 
aid  of  Mr.  Madison,  that,  as  manifesting  the  proudest 
triumph  of  philosophy,  gave  our  great  friend  the  most 

*  On  this  point,  in  his  Notes  on  Virginia,  he  sftva,  ''The  spirit  of 
the  times  may  alter,  will  alter.  Our  rulers  wUl  become  corrupt, 
our  people  careless.  A  single  zealot  may  commence  persecuter,  and 
better  men  be  his  victims.  It  can  never  be  too  often  repeated,  that 
the  time  for  fixing  every  essential  right  on  a  legfal  basis  is  while 
our  rulers  are  honest,  and  ourselves  united.  From  the  conclusion 
of  this  war  we  shall  be  g^ing  down  hill,  tt  wiU  not  then  be  neces- 
sary to  resort  c^eiy  moment  to  the  people  for  support  They  will 
be  forgotten,  therefore,  and  their  righu  disregarded.  They  will 
ibrg^t  themselves,  but  in  the  sole  faculty  of  making  money,  and  will 
never  think  of  uniting  to  effect  a  due  respect  for  their  rights.  The 
shackles,  therefore,  which  shall  not  be  knocked  off  at  the  conclusion 
of  this  war,  will  remain  on  us  long,  will  be  made  heavier,  and  heavi* 
er,  till  our  rights  shall  revive  or  expire  in  a  convulsion.'' 
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cordial  satisfaction.  The  immolation  of  Socrates,  on  the 
altar  of  superstition,  could  not  have  affected  his  pupils 
with  a  deeper  horror,  than  he  felt  at  the  sacrilegious  vio- 
lations of  conscience  and  atrocious  inflictions  with  which 
bigots  have  blasphemously,  in  the  name  of  Deity,  scourged 
mankind.     The  act,*  for  this  purpose,  is  preceded  by  a 

(preamble,  in  which  the  ground  legally  Assumed  is  estab- 
ished  with  the  force  of  geometrical  demonstration.  The 
grandeur  of  the  object  justified  this  unusual  course ;  and 
tbe  disciple  of  truth,  on  beholding  this  temple  of  refuge, 
may  feel  a  holier  awe  from  the  magnificence  of  the 
portal. 

By  one,t  who  had  a  distinguished  agency  in  carrying 
some  of  the  most  important  features  of  this  code  into  ope- 
ration, I  am  enabled  to  say,  '^that  it,  perhaps,  exacted 
the  most  severe  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  public  labors.  It  con- 
sisted of  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  bills,  comprising 
and  re-casting  the  whole  statutory  code,  British  and  Colo- 
nial, then  admitted  to  be  in  force,  or  proper  to  be  adopted, 
and  some  of  the  most  important  articles  of  the  unwritten 
law,  with  original  laws  on  particular  subjects ;  the  whole 
adapted  to  the  independent  and  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment. The  work,  though  not  enacted  in  the  mass,  as  was 
contemplated,  has  been  a  mine  of  legislative  wealth,  and 
a  model  of  statutory  composition,  containing  not  a  single 
superfltums  wordy  and  preferring  always  .  words  and 
phrases  of  a  meaning  fixed  as  much  as  possible  by  oracu- 
lar treatises,  or  solemn  adjudications." 

Even  before  these  enactments,  the  prohibition  of  the 
further  importation  of  slaves  was  a  measure  carried  chiefly 
by  his  effiartf.  Nor  should  it  here  be  forgotten  that  it  was 
his  purpose,  and  that  of  his  coadjutors,  to  emancipate  all 
slaves  bom  after  the  passage  of  the  code.  To  this  end, 
an  amendment  was  prepared,  establishing  the  principle, 

*  It  declarety  « thtt  no  man  shall  be  compelled  to  frequent  or 
support  any  religious  worship,  p1tce»  or  ministry  whatsoever,  n()r 
shall  be  enforced,  restrained,  molested,  or  burthenedin  his  bod^  or 
goods,  nor  shati  otherwise  suffer  on  acount  of  his  relifnous  opinions 
or  belief;  but  that  all  men  shall  be  free  to  profess,  and  by  arg^iiinent 
to  muntain,  their  opinions  in  matters  of  religion,  and  that  the  same 
shall  in  no  wise  diminish,  enlargCi  or  affect  their  civil  capacities.*' 

t  Madison. 
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and  directing^  on  their  becoming  of  age,  their  coloniza- 
tion, as  an  independent  people,  under  our  protection  and 
at  our  expense.  Why  this  measure  was  not  urged,  does 
not  appear.  Mr.  Jefferson  may  have  found  the  objections 
to  it  insuperable.  At  any  rate  it  shows  his  sentiments  at 
that  time  on  this  interesting  subject 

In  June,  177^,  he  was  elected  Governor  of  Virginia, 
and  re-elected  in  June  following,  for  another  year.  The 
period  was  one  of  awfiil  peril,  teeming  chiefly  with  mili- 
tary events.  He  was  no  soldier.  There  were  some  who 
thought,  considering  the  peculiar  crisis,  it  would  have 
better  suited  the  temper  of  the  times  to  have  filled  the 
executive  chair  with  a  military  man.  His  administration, 
however,  was  upright,  wise,  vigilant,  and  energetic  Two 
events  give  it  peculiar  distinction;  the  generous  cession 
to  the  Union  of  the  immense  region  of  unoccupied  land 
claimed  by  Virginia,  out  of  which  so  many  flourishing 
states  have  been  since  formed,  and  on  which  the  final 
ratification  of  the  articles  of  confederation  depended,  and 
the  suppression,  in  its  birth,  of  an  honest,  but  mistaken, 
design  of  conferring  dictatorial  powers  on  Patrick  Henry. 
During  this  period  the  state  was  overrun  and  exhaust^ 
by  a  devastating  foe.  Much  discontent  was  the  conse^ 
quence,  and  vague  chaises  were  uttered  against  the  Go^ 
vernor.  Mr.  JeJOTerson,  immediately  after  his  retirement, 
having  been  chosen  a  memb^  of  the  legislature,  alluded, 
in  his  place,  to  these  charges,  and  invited  the  freest  inqui- 
ry into  his  official  conduct  Not  a  murmur  of  dissatis- 
faction was  expressed;  on  the  contrary,  that  body  passed 
an  unanimous  vote  approving  it. 

In  June,  1781,  he  was  associated  with  AdhoM,  Jay, 
Franklin,  and  Laurens,  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  peace 
with  Great  Britain.  Not  having  entered  on  the  duties 
of  this  appointment  in  November,  1783,  it  was  renewed 
by  Congress.  For  reasons,  which  do  not  appear,  he  did 
not  join  in  this  mission. 

In  June,  1783,  he  was  again  appointed  a  delegate  to 
Congress,  whose  journals  show  that  he  occupied  the  first 
place  in  that  body. 

In  this  year  our  great  conflict  ceased,  and  National  In- 
dependence was  not  only  achieved,  but  acknowledged. 
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The  definitive  treaty  was  ratified,  and  the  commander  of 
our  armies,  he  who  has  been  emphatically  called  the  Fath- 
er of  his  Country,  signified  to  Congress  his  intention  of 
asking  leave  to  resign  his  commission,  and,  with  the  re- 
spect ever  paid  by  him  to  the  civil  authority,  desired  to 
Imow  their  pleasure  in  what  manner  it  would  be  proper 
to  ofifer  it  They  invited  him  to  a  public  audience.  At 
this  august  spectacle,  Washington,  having  in  most  im- 

1>ressive  terms,  surrendered  his  commission,  and  takea 
eave  of  all  the  employments  of  public  life,  received 
firom  Congress  its  valedictory  answer, — an  answer  in* 
which  dignity  and  afiection  are  happily  blended.  **  Hav- 
ing,''  says  that  body,  **  defended  the  standard  of  liberty 
in  this  new  world,  having  taught  a  lesson  useful  to  those 
who  inflict,  and  to  those  who  feel  oppression,  you  retire 
from  the  great  theatre  of  actioh,  with  the  blessings  of 
your  fellow-citizens;  but  the  glory  of  youi*  virtues  will 
not  terminate  with  your  military  command,  it  will  con- 
tinue to  animate  remote  ages.'' — This  answer  was  from 
the  pen  of  Jefferson ! 

On  the  7th  of  May,  1784,  he  was  appointed  minister, 
in  addition  to  Adams  and  Franklin,  for  the  purpose  of 
negociating  treaties  of  commerce  with  the  nations  of 
Europe;  and  on  the  10th  of  March,  1785,  received  the 
unanimous  appointment  of  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to 
represent  the  United  States  at  the  court  of  France,  in 
the  room  of  Franklin,  who  had  obtained  leave  to  return 
home.  A  more  marked  distinction  could  not  have  been 
eonferred.  To  succeed  such  a  man  was  itself  a  rare  dis- 
tinction, and  to  obtain  it  by  the  undissenting  vote  of  a 
body,  wboee  choice  was  by  ballot,  was  an  honor,  con- 
fined, it  is  believed,  to  Washington  and  himself.  To  this 
station  he  was  re-elected  in  1787,  on  the  exmration  of 
the  period  toot  which  he  was  first  appointed.  The  man- 
ner in  which  he  discharged  the  duties  of  these  offices  was 
highly  satislaciory  to  his  country.  It  was  his  happiness, 
at  Paris,  then  the  focus  of  philosophy  and  fashion,  to 
maintain,  with  little  diminution,  the  exalted  estimation  in 
which  his  venerable  predecessor  had  been  held.  No 
man,  probably,  on  earth,  would  have  shone  there  as  his 
equal,    ffe  was  respected,  betoved,  almost  tdored«    Pbi- 


sopHcTG  were  his  companions,  princes  his  friends,  rank 
and  beaiily  and  fashion  the  common  decoraliun  of  his 
j)lain  repasts.  I  have  heard  Mr.  Jefferson  speak  witli 
pleasantry  of  his  feelings  on  his  introduction  to  the  bril- 
liant circles  of  this  court.  Every  where,  instead  of  be- 
ing noticed  for  iiis  own  qualities,  or  recognized  by  his 
own  name,  he  was  referreii  lo  as  the  successor  of  Frank- 
lin. But  taking  this  in  good  part,  and  cordiall}'  express- 
ing, what  he  truly  felt,  an  unmeasured  respect  for  this 
great  man,  in  a  short  time  his  own  merits  became  known 
and  acknowledged.  No  agent  of  the  United  States  ever 
supported,  with  more  invariable  ability,  the  character  of 
his  country.  Learned  men  rallied  round  him,  and  the 
fair  sex,  so  powerful  at  that  seat  of  splendor,  delighted  in 
his  society.  In  these,  as  in  all  other  respects,  H  Is  his 
best  culogium,  that  he  was  in  fact,  as  well  as  form,  the 
successor  of  Franklin.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  science, 
the  taste,  and  the  comforts  of  this  metropolis  made  a 
lasting  impression  on  him  ;  or  that  he  should  have  been 
subsequently  used  to  say,  that,  next  lo  his  own  country, 
France  was  that  in  which  a  wise  man  would  wish  lo  live. 

It  was  his  fortune  to  behold  the  dawn  of  that  stupen- 
dous Revolution  which  burst  with  so  pure  a  glory  on  an 
astonished  world.  It  is  said  that  he  aided  its  first  stages 
by  his  counsels.  It  is  certain  tliat  he  advised,  with  pro- 
phetic wisdom,  cautious  approaches  to  republicanism,  and 
urged  the  policy  of  adhering,  at  least  for  a  time,  to  a 
limited  monarchy,  satisfied,  Uiat,  until  knowledge  be- 
came more  diffused,  France  could  not  enjoy  a  republican 
government.  Unfortunately,  his  advice  was  not  taken. 
It  proves,  however,  that  his  ardent  love  of  liberty  was 
chastened  by  practical  wisdom. 

The  Revolutionary  war,  although  terminated  in  glory, 
left  us  exhausted.  We  were  freed  from  avowed  foreign 
(Mcmies,  but  what  a  host  sprung  up  within  our  own  bor- 
ders !  TTiere  was  a  confederacy,  but  it  was  without  power. 
There  were  thirteen  independent  states,  but  they  were 
poor,  and  had  yet  to  learu  the  necessity  of  united  coun- 
oils.  Debts  of  a  heavy  amount  pressed  both  on  the  gene- 
ral and  state  governments,  and  the  means,  even  of  paying 
Ihe  interest,  eould  not  be  found.  Confidence  had 
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an  almost  deadly  blow,  and  there  were  not  wanting  those 
who  began  to  insinuate  that  we  had  lost  the  substance  in 
pursuit  of  the  shadow.  Free  governments  stood  on  an 
awful  precipice.  It  even  became  a  question  of  portentous 
magnitude,  whether  republican  systems  could  secure  the 
public  happiness.  Some  doubted ;  others  openly  avowed 
the  necessity  of  an  approximation  to  regal  institutions. 
In  this  fearful  crisis  the  Federal  Convention  met  With 
a  wisdom  unrivalled  in  human  afiairs,  they  produced  the 
most  perfect  political  work  that  has  ever  emanated  from 
man.  Jefferson  was  not  a  member  of  this  illustrious  body. 
But  there  were  in  it  those  who  shared  his  confidence,  and 
to  whom  he  was  in  tho  habit  of  freely  communicating  his 
ideas.  That  he,  in  this  way,  aided  this  great  work,  cannot 
be  doubted.  Submitted  to  the  people,  the  most  animated 
collisions  of  opinion  were  excited.  Those  who  aereed 
on  all  other  points,  here  differed ;  families  were  divided ; 
parties  were  split  into  distinct  fragments.  The  issue  was 
doubtful.  Virginia  hesitated.  The  eloquence  of  Patrick 
Henry  balanced  the  wisdom  of  Madison.  Mr.  Jefierson 
was  then  in  Europe.  He  was  no  indifferent  spectator  of 
passing  events.  The  heresies,  that  had  sprung  up  among 
us,  were  not  unknown  to  him.  He,  too,  was  afraid  of  the 
results  of  some  parts  of  this  instrument.  Without  amend- 
ment, he  dreaded  its  effects  on  liberty — on  that  liberty, 
at  whose  birth  he  had  officiated,  and  for  whose  guardian- 
ship he  seemed  to  have  been  born.  He  had  viewed  men 
in  all  their  stipes  of  existence,  and  ^vemments  in  all 
their  forms ;  and  there  was  not  a  prejudice,  that,  in  the 
fearless  energy  of  his  mind,  he  had  not  dragged  before 
the  tribunal  of  reason.  A  republican  in  the  purest  and 
most  exalted  aaAse,  he  stood  prepared  to  hazard  every 
thing  for  Iib«r^.  In  kings  and  nobles  he  had  no  confi- 
dence. H]»^«9le  trust  was  in  the  people.  Theirs  was,  in 
his  opinioA,  the  incorruptible  virtue,  the  redeeming  spi- 
rit, the  resistless  power,  to  which,  in  public  concerns, 
every  thing  human  must  bend.  AH  they  needed  was 
knowledge  to  make  it  righteous.  This  was  his  ground. 
What  was  his  advice?  He  said  to  his  countrymen,  let 
nine  states  adopt  the  Constitution,  (the  number  requisite 
to  its  jgoing  into  operation;}  wd  the  rest  withhold  their 
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assent  till  amendments  are  obtained.  The  advice  was 
subslatitialli/  token.  Twelve  stales  ratified  it ;  but  seve- 
ral of  them,  Virginia  among  the  number,  with  solemn 
pledges  to  exert  the  best  constitutional  means  of  obtain- 
ing amendments.  The  amendments  were  constitutionally 
obtained  on  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Madison;  and  since 
that  epoch,  such  was  their  influence  on  the  raging  dis- 
cords, that  our  hearts  have  been  united  in  tliis  great  or- 
ganic law.  By  them,  the  free  exercise  of  religion,  of 
speech,  and  of  the  press,  of  the  people  to  deliberate  and 
petition  for  a  redress  of  grievances,  the  right  of  keeping 
and  bearing  anna,  the  trial  by  jury,  both  in  civil  and 
criminal  cases,  and  exemption  from  general  warrants, 
and  the  quartering  of  soldiers  in  private  dwellings,  were 
pronounced  inevocable  and  intangible  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  powers  not  delegated  by  the  Constitution, 
nor  prohibited  by  il  to  the  stales,  declared  to  be  reserved 
to  the  states  or  the  people. 

To  this  period,  I  am  advised,  Mr.  Jeflerson  has  beeu 
his  own  biographer,  having  left  a  memoir,  in  his  own 
hand-writing,  which  is  soon  lo  he  published.  It  is  mi- 
derstond,  that  the  early  parts  of  it  are  purely,  and,  In 
some  instances,  minutely  biographical,  and  Uiat  the  se- 
quel embraces  a  variety  of  matter,  some  of  which  is 
peculiarly  valuable. 

To  assist  in  the  organization  of  the  new  government, 
Mr.  Jefferson  was  called  fay  Washington,  in  1789,  to  the 
highest  post  in  his  gift.  How  he  discharged  the  duties 
of  the  Department  of  State,  is  too  well  known  lo  require 
dilatation.  His  reports  on  weights  and  measures,  and  on 
the  fisheries,  are  models  of  just  and  deep  reflection ; 
while  the  measures  recommended  fay  him  for  the  protec- 
tion of  our  commerce  gave  it  its  first  impulse,  until  it  now 
penetrates  every  region  of  the  civilized  globe ;  and  the 
ability  with  which  he  vindicated  our  neutral  rights,  for 
depth  and  precision  of  conception,  for  clearness  of  illus- 
tration, and  for  pungency,  has,  perhaps,  iieTer  been 
equalled.  We  see  here  the  matrix  and  the  model  of  our 
future  diplomacy,  which,  wilh  some  allowances  for  its 
diffusirencss,  so  brilliantly  illustrates  our  annals. 
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In  the  cabinet,  as  well  as  CoDgress^  serious  difference$ 
«rose,  principally  on  mcorpondtiog  a  national  bank,  on 
the  mode  of  discharging  the  re^ohitionary  claims,  and  on 
our  policy  towards  foreign  nations,  in  which  Jefferson's 
ideas  did  not  prevail,  which,  probably,  led  to  his  resig- 
nation at  the  close  of  1793. 

In  1797  the  illustrious  hero  of  the  revolution  retired 
from  the  Presidency.  The  eanvass  for  a  successor  was 
uncommonly  animated.  John  Adams  succeeded  by  a  ma- 
jority of  a  lew  votes,  and  Thomas  Jefferson,  being  the 
next  on  the  list,  became  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States,  and  President  of  the  Senate.  In  this  body  he  pre- 
sided with  dignity,  and,  although  composed  for  the  most 
part  of  his  political  enemies,  with  an  impartiality  never 
impeached.  How  accurately  he  understood  the  rules  of 
order  incident  to  a  deliberative  assembly,  appears  by  his 
Manual,  a  work  which  he  at  this  time  published,  and 
which  has  ever  since  been  the  guide  of  both  houses  of 
Congress. 

In  1801,  after  a  memorable  political  conflict,  he  was 
called  by  his  country  to  the  highest  office  in  the  govern- 
ment At  the  allotted  time,  with  a  simplicity  and  mo- 
desty, peculiar  to  him,  he  repaired  on  foot,  and  unattend* 
ed  except  by  a  few  friends,  to  the  Capitol,  whence,  having 
made  his  inaugural  address  and  taken  the  oath  of  office, 
he  returned  to  his  lodgings,  in  the  same  unostentatious 
manner. 

On  entering  upon  the  administration  of  the  Executive 
duties  he  laid  down,  in  this  address,  in  great  detail,  though 
admirably  condensed,  the  principles  by  which  he  intend- 
ed to  regulate  them.  In  the  wide  circle  of  political 
writing  we  shall  search  in  vain  for  ao  correct  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  vital  principles  of  free  governments,  and  of  the 
measures  best  calculated  to  maintain  them.  The  pathos 
and  splendor  of  the  diction  may,  on  its  first  perusal,  lead 
the  superficial  reader  to  ascribe  to  it  more  eloquence  than 
reason ;  but  a  second  and  repeated  perusal  will  prove, 
that,  beaming,  as  it  does,  with  a  rich  and  sparkling  glory, 
its  power  nevertheless  consists  in  the  strength  and  depth 
of  the  ideas. 

What  be  professed  he  practised.    During  a  period  of 
eight  yeart,  and  on  the  tido  Qf  a  triumphant  pvty,  he 
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.  oppressed  no  man,  he  violated  no  principle.  In  tranquii 
times,  and  amidst  prosperous  circumstances,  the  task  is 
not,  perhaps,  an  arduous  one,  to  discharge  a  high  trust 
without  invading  the  rights  of  others.  But  when  a  storm 
is  raging  in  the  moral  worJd,  and  the  waves  of  faction 
ride  high,  it  is  then  that  true  wisdom  developes  its  god- 
like powers  by  a  calm,  collected,  fearless  discharge  of 
duty,  by  genuine  magnanimity,  by  returning  good  for 

l;evil.    These  are  the  characteristics  of  thai  administration. 

■Undeterred  from  an  impartial  course,  by  the  strong  op- 

I  tiosition  of  its  adversaries,  or  the  still  stronger  support  of 
its  friends,  it  adhered  to  that  line  of  policy,  which  at  this 
day,  when  excessive  enmities  and  friendships  have  both 
subsided,  commands  for  it  the  general  suBrage  of  wise 
and  good  men.  It  is  true,  that  at  its  commencement 
some  steps  were  taken  which  were  considered  harsh  bj  a 
large  portion  of  the  nation,  the  principal  of  which  was 
the  removal  of  several  respectable  men  from  offices  of  in- 
fluence. On  reviewing,  however,  dispassionately,  the 
ground  taken,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  impeach  its  cor- 
rectness. Great  principles  were  considered  as  at  issue, 
for  whose  security  Mr.  Jefierson  was  brought  into  power. 
Nearly  the  whole  body  of  citizens  in  office  were  viewed 
by  those  who  had  voted  for  him  as  hostile  to  these  prin- 
ciples. He  removed  a  few  of  them,  replacing  them  with 
men  coinciding  with  him  in  political  opinion ;  not,  as  he 
said,  through  the  agents  of  the  government  unfairly  to 
influence  Uie  public  sentiment,  but  to  restore  to  an  equi- 
table equilihrium  the  influence  of  oflice.  It  followed  as  a 
consequence  that  some  worthy  men  were  removed.  But 
in  the  changes  he  made,  he  ejected  no  personal  enemies, 
he  appointed  no  personal  friends.  Nor  should  it  be  for- 
gotten, that  he  is  the  only  President,  whose  election  was 
considered  as  an  evidence  of  a  radical  change  in  public 
opinion,  and  which  had  been  strenuously  opposed  by 
most  of  tliose  he  found  in  office.  All  the  other  Chief 
ME^islrates  came  into  office  on  the  same  tide  that  sus- 
tained their  predecessors,  he  alone  on  an  opposing  current. 
In  reviewing  the  administration  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  teem- 
ing, aa  the  short  period  of  eight  years  did,  with  great 
events,  I  am  aware  of  tlie  difficulty  of  performing  a  task 
that  calls  for  historical  impartiality.    None  can  be  more 
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sensible  than  I  am,  that  ^*  every  difference  of  opinion  is 
not  a  difference  of  principle ;"  and,  I  may  add,  that  ab- 
stract opinions  on  subjects,  however  momentous,  are 
rarely  evidences  of  exclusive  honesty.  The  greatest  and 
purest  minds  have,  from  the  beginning  of  time,  differed 
on  the  greatest  topics.  This  diTOrence  is  Che  inevitable 
result  of  a  limited,  and,  therefore,  fallible,  judgment  To 
that  Being  alone,  who,  at  one  |^noe,  sees  every  thing, 
whether  past,  present,  or  fiilne,  belongs  the  prerogiUve 
of  unerring  truth.  Theae  emivictions  should  teach  us 
modesty,  mi  the  du^  of  a  universal  toIeraUon.  But  it 
does  not  follow  that  tney  should  damp  our  seal  in  sup- 

Sorting  the  great  principles  on  which  the  welfare  of  the 
un^an  family,  in  our  opinion,  depends.  The  same  Being, 
that  taught  us  diffidence  and  moderation,  inspired  us  with 
zeal  and  energy;  and  we  cannot  err  in  so  using  the  latter 
as  not  to  violate  the  former. 

Of  the  measures  of  this  period  we  may  select,  as  a  fair 
qiecimen,  the  bloodless  acquisition  of  Louisiana,  which 
more  than  doubled  our  territory,  extended  our  limits  to 
another  ocean,  and  gave  us  the  products  of  new  climes, 
—acquired,  too,  from  that  Chief,  whose  sword  was  the 
measure  of  his  sway,  and  who,  until  beaten  by  the  con- 
solidated force  of  Europe,  of  hia  wide  conquests  had 
surrendered  nothing  to  others;  the  reduction  of  the  mili- 
tary force,  by  which,  and  a  striet  economy  and  rigid 
aeeountability,  thirty-four  millions  of  public  debt  were 
diseharged;  the  reduction  of  the  civil  establishment, 
whereby  public  treasure  was  saved,  and  executive  pa- 
tronage diminished ;  the  repeal  of  taxes,  which,  owing 
to  a  defective  organization,  were  at  once  vexatious  and 
unproductive;  the  suppression  of  piney  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, through  the  matchless  skill  and  valor  of  our  naval 
heroes ;  and  tiie  maintenance  oi  peace  in  the  midst  of  a 
troubled  world.  The  fruits  of  th(»e  measures  were,  dur- 
ing the  greater  period  of  his  administration,  a  commerce 
more  extensive,  compared  with  our  numbers,  and  an  in- 
dustry more  productive,  than  we  have  enjoyed  at  any 
other  time. 

No  man  ever  labored  more  assiduously  to  msintain 
peaee.   For  this  be  haa  been  censured ;  but  it  ought  not 
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to  escape  notice,  that  those,  who  censured  him  the  ntoft 
on  this  head,  were  the  loudest  in  denouncing  a  war  sub- 
sequently brought  upon  us  by  increased  aggressions.  It, 
however,  may  admit  of  a  doubt,  whether  his  general 
policy  in  this  respect  was,  in  its  full  extent,  correct 
There  is,  perhaps,  no  political  problem  more  difficult  of 
solution,  than  that  which  fixes  the  kind  and  degree  of 
injury  that  justify  a  resort  to  war.  Mr.  Jeffin*son,  from 
deep  reflection  and  profound  iknowledge.  Justly  viewed 
it  as  an  evil  of  the  first  magnitude.  He  Knew  that  its 
issues  are  always  doubtful,  and  that,  even  when  succe89- 
ful,  it  often  entails  on  the  victor  deeper  injuries  than  on 
the  vanquished.  The  passion  for  military  glory  which  it 
generates,  the  elevation  it  ^ves  to  military  men,  the  de- 
rangements of  civil  pursuits,  the  vices  it  so  prodigally 
fosters,  all  conduce  lb  a  corruption  of  morals,  long  felt 
after  its  existence.  Dr.  Franklin,  the  first  sage  of  our 
hemisphere,  has  declared,  that  there  never  was  a  good 
war,  or  a  bad  peace.  Mr.  Jefierson  was  probably  his  dis- 
ciple. I'aken,  with  its  necessarily  implied  limitations^ 
it  is  worthy  of  the  profound  mind  that  instils  it. 

If  there  was  error  in  the  opinion  of  Jefierson,  it  sprung 
from  no  ignoble  motive.  No  man  was  more  sensible  to 
the  wrongs  inflicted,  none  more  alive  to  the  interests  of 
Ills  country,  none  plor^  determined  in  his  course  when 
impelled  by  a  clear  conviction  of  duty.  He  may  have 
believed  that  the  hurricane  that  desolated  the  world 
Avould,  from  its  violence,  be  of  short  duration.  He  did 
believe,  that  the  embargo  he  proposed  would  teach  our 
enemies  justice  through  their  interests.  And  who  will, 
at  this  day,  say  this  might  not  have  been  the  case,  had 
that  measure  been  enforced  by  the  whole  nation?  At  any 
rate,  such  is  the  infuriated  passion  with  which  rulers 
rush  into  scenes  of  carnage,  in  which  they,  of  all  their 
people,  suficr  the  least  under  adversity,  and  gain  the 
most  from  success,  that  it  is  refreshing  to  the  moral 
sense,  to  behold  the  bright  example  of  moderation  and 
benevolence,  that  our  country  has,  in  this  instance,  ex- 
hibited. 

His  opinion  of  a  navy  did  not  correspond  with  that 
ivbich  now  prevails.  He  viewed  it  as  almost  necessarily 
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a  colossal  establishment,  whose  maintenance  was  beyond 
our  means,  and,  as  fitted  in  our  collisions  with  England, 
to  expose  us  to  unequal  hazards.  In  a  letter  which  I  re^ 
ceived  from  him  in  August,  1813,  in  the  midst  of  the- 
late  war,  noticing  a  production  I  had  transmitted,  he 
says, — ^^  He  sympathizes  in  all  its  sentiments  sincerely, 
one  excepted,  respecting  the  exhausting  our  resources  on 
a  navy.  Our  strength  is  on  the  land,  and  weakness  on 
the  water.  Our  enemies'  strength  is  on  the' water>  at  land 
nothing.  And,  however  capriciously  fortune  has  hiflierto 
disposed  of  events,  he  apprdiends  that,  to  transfer  the 
war  to  the  scene  where  we  aie- nothing,  and  they  omni- 
potent, is  exactly  what  thqr  must  wish.  Considering, 
however,  the  votes  of  Congress  as  indicating  the  will  of 
the  majority  to  be  in  favor  of  the  experiment,  he  substi- 
tutes acquiescence  for  conviction,  and  will  go  cheerfully 
with  the  nation.  If  they  are  wrong,  events  will  soon 
correct  them ;  if  right,  no  man  on  eari^  will  rejoice  more 
sincerely  than  himself  at  being  corrected  in  an  error,  and 
on  seeing  a  re-establishment  of  that  right  which  nature 
has  given  in  common  to  all  nations  over  an  element  pur- 
posely interposed  to  bring  the  most  distant  of  them  to- 
gether." 

How  good  a  judge  he  was  of  men,  and  how  eminently 
qualified  to  inspire  and  retain  confidence,  is  evinced  by 
the  ability,  with  which,  during  his  administration,  the 
several  departments  were  administered,  and  by  his  retain- 
ing the  same  counsellors  during  hb  entire  term  of  o£Sce. 
Mr.  Madison,  with  characteristic  modesty,  but  with  un- 
doubted truth,  he  often  pronounced  the  first  diplomatist 
in  the  world,  and  of  Mr.  Gallatin's  competency  to  fill 
any  publie  station  no  doubt  has  ever  been  entertained. 

The  apparent  ease  with  which  he  discharged  his  com- 
plicated duties,  without  a  dereliction  of  society  or  literary 
^occupation,  arose  much  from  system.  This  was  vpt  to 
<excite  the  surprise  of  visiters,  to  whom  he  gave  his  time, 
not  as  if  in  the  mere  discharge  of  duty,  out  with  the 
turbanity  of  an  accomplished  gentleman.  On  one  of  these 
occasions,  1  well  remember  tha  impression  prodneed  by 
his  notice  of  a  remark,  dropped  in  the  freedom  of  con* 
renation^  expressive  of  surprise  at  bis  being  able^  amidst 


such  numerous  interruptions,  to  get  along  with  busineu. 
"  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Jefferson,  "  I  have  made  it  a  rule,  since 
I  have  been  in  public  life,  never  to  let  the  sun  rise  before 
me,  and,  before  I  breakfasted,*  to  transact  all  the  business 
called  for  by  the  day."  So  exact,  indeed,  were  his  habils 
of  order,  that,  in  a  cabinet  abounding  in  papers,  every 
one  was  so  labelled  and  arranged,  as,  in  a  moment,  to  be 
found. 

But  these  topics  open  too  wide  a  view  for  this  occasion. 
It  may  sullice  to  say,  that  the  leading  traits  of  his  admi- 
nistration were  justice,  economy,  simplicity,  and  disinte- 
rcsledness.  Justice,  to  the  nation  and  to  individuals,  was 
enforced  with  invariable  impartiality  by  the  allowance  of 
honest,  and  the  rejection  of  unjust,  claims,  and  the  in- 
violable maintenance  of  public  credit  Economy,  which 
he  viewed  as  a  main  pillar  of  republican  government,  was 
pushed  with  vigor  into  the  remotest  rami  fie  :itions  of  ofGce. 
Of  simplicity  he  wan  a  model,  and  carried  it  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  deprecate  the  size  of  the  house  allotted  to  the 
Chief  Magistrate,  which,  he  thought,  ought  to  be  turned 
into  a  university.  Many  of  us  must  recollect  his  daily 
and  unattended  rides  on  horseback.  That  he  was  disin- 
terested is  proved  from  his  having  accumulated  nothing 
from  the  high  posts  he  so  long  occupied,  and  from  his 
having  refrained  from  appointing  a  single  relation  to  office. 
These  public  virtues  shine  with  a  purer  lustre,  when  con- 
trasted with  the  personal  traits  of  his  character.  Humane 
in  assisting  his  fellow-men,  liberal  in  his  private  expen- 
ditures, accustomed,  from  his  habits  of  living,  to  the  in- 
nocent enjoyments  of  a  refmed  taste,  and  devoted,  from 
the  warmth  of  his  feelings,  to  his  friends,  it  was  not  from 
parsimony,  from  inseosibility  to  the  charms  of  elegance, 
or  from  constitutional  coldness,  that  he  was  frugal,  plain, 
and  impartial,  in  the  discharge  of  his  public  duties;  but;' 
from  a  just  conception  of  his  obligations  as  a  public  man^ 
and  an  inflesibic  purpose  of  never  sacrificing  them  Is  j 
private  interests  or  feelings. 

hour  of  breakfuting,  while  Preiident,  waa  lulfpait  seren  '' 
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Poring  the  first  four  years  of  his  administration  the 
<q>po8ition  to  it  was  sharp,  animated,  uninterrupted,  and 
was  conducted  by  men  of  the  first  talents.  Minds  of  equal 
force  rallied  round  it  Every  measure  was  critically  ex- 
amined, every  defect  eagerly  exposed,  every  weak  point 
assailed.  These  attacks  were  sometimes  unprincipled. 
It  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  in  his  company,  when 
Baron  Humboldt  was  laying  befi>re  him  his  splendid 
of  remarkable  objects  seen  in  his  travels  in 
and  South  America.  While  the  company  were 
assembling,  the  Baron  took  up  a  newspaper  lying  on  the 
table,  and  having  read  a  slanderous'  paragraph,  handed  it 
to  Mr.  Jettbnon  with  this  exclamation,  ^^Why  do  you  not 
hanff  the  man?''-r-^Baron,''  replied  Mr.  Jefferson,  with  a 
smiie,  ^'put  the  paper  in  your  pocket,  and,  on  your  return 
to  your  country,  if  any  one  doubts  the  freedom  of  the 
press  here,  shew  it  to  him.'' 

Principles  were,  at  this  period,  laid  down,  which  time 
has  consecrated,  and  whose  almost  universal  prevalence 
has  made  us  a  united  people.  Mr.  Jefferson  was  re-elect- 
ed on  the  tide  of  an  overwhelming  majority.  At  the  end 
of  his  second  term,  he  was  the  favorite  of  the  nation,  tow- 
ering in  its  esteem  above  all  competition.  The  misapplied 
partiality  of  personal  feeling,  and  unreflecting  spirit  of  par- 
ty, urged  him  to  consent  to  a  re-election.  But  he  rejected  the 
lure  with  a  calm  and  commanding  dignity;  and,  in  the 
possession  of  unexhausted  intellectual  powers,  and  unsub- 
dued physical  strength,  with  a  buoyant  spirit,  retired 
from  power,  surrendering  it  with  infinitely  more  satisfac- 
tion than  he  had  assumed  it  On  that  memorable  day 
which  made  him  a  private  man,  uniting  with  his  fellow- 
citizens  to  pay  his  respects  to  his  successor,  while  they  were 
eager  in  expressing  to  him  their  regrets  at  his  retirement; 
^'O&r  them,''  said  he,  ^not  to  me  but  my  soeoeasor ;  / 
em  firee,  Ae  b  die  slave;  the  burthen  is  off  my  shoulders, 
it  is  on  kiiJ^  On  this  very  day,  when  our  citizens  paid 
him  the  hat  tribute  of  their  respect  and  affection,  with 
mingled  digidty,  kindness,  and  truth,  he  sajrs: — ^^I  re- 
ceive with  peeuliar  gratification  the  aflbctionate  address  of 
the  dtizens  of  Washington,  and  in  the  patriotic  sentiments 
itexpresses,  I  see  the  true  character  of  the  Nation^  Me- 
tropolis. The  station  which  we  ocmpy  among  the  oaCions 
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of  the  earth,  is  honorable,  but  awful.  Trusted  with  the 
destinies  of  this  solitary  republic  of  the  world,  the  only 
monument  of  human  rights,  and  the  sole  depository  of 
the  sacred  fire  of  freedom  and  aelf-government,  fram  hence 
itifl  to  be  lighted  up  in  other  regions  of  the  earth,  if  other 
regions  of  the  earth  shall  ever  become  susceptible  of  its 
genial  influence.  All  mankind  ought,  Uien,  with  us,  to 
rejoice  in  its  prosperous,  and  sympathize  in  its  adverse 
fortunes,  as  involving  every  thing  dear  to  man.  And  to 
what  sacrifices  of  interest,  or  convenience,  ought  not  thcae  i 
considerations  to  animate  us!  To  what  compromises  of  opt-  i 
nion  and  inclination',  to  maintain  harmony  and  unioa  1 
among  ourselves,  and  to  preserve  from  all  danger  this 
hallowed  ark  of  human  hope  and  happiness  !  That  difieiv  ~ 
ences  of  opinion  should  arise  among  men,  on  politics,  on 
religion,  and  on  every  other  topic  of  human  enquiry,  and 
that  these  should  be  freely  expressed  in  a  country  where 
all  our  faculties  are  free,  is  to  be  expected.  But  these 
valuable  privileges  are  much  perverted  when  permitted  to 
disturb  tiie  harmony  of  social  intercourse,  and  to  lessen 
the  tolerance  of  opinion.  To  the  honour  of  society  here 
it  has  been  characterized  by  a  Just  and  generous  liberality ; 
and  an  indulgence  of  those  affections,  which,  without  re- 
gard to  political  creeds,  constitute  the  happiness  of  life." 

His  administration  closed  in  tlie  year  1809,  when  he 
was  sixty-six  years  of  age.  At  the  same  age — singu- 
lar coincidence — all  our  Chief  Magistrates,  Washington, 
Adams,  Jefferson,  Madison,  and  Monroe,  retired  from  of- 
fice, and  to  the  same  age  will  our  present  Chief  Magis- 
trate have  attained  at  the  end  of  eight  years  from  his 
induction  into  office. 

It  may  be  thought,  that  the  mention  of  some  of  the 
facta  I  have  stated  is  unseasonahle,  and  that  it  would  be  ■  ■ 
better  to  suppress  whatever  records  the  existence  of  thosrf   • 
(lifTerences,  which,  during  a  large  period  of  the  life  of   ' 
Jefferson,  inflamed,  almost  to  madness,  tlie  public  mind^ 
But,  in  obeying  your  will,  I  came  not  here  to  pronounce 
n  eulogy,  hut  to  present  a  faithful  portrait  of  one,  nearly 
the  whole  of  whose  life  was  passed  in  the  midst  of  poli- 
tical storms,  and  whose   great  merit  consisted   in  either 
staying,  or  so  directing,  the  billows  of  party,  as  best  to 
promote  the  public  welfare.    This  portrait  would  be  des- 
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titute  of  all  truth,  and  worthless  as  an  example,  did  it 
not  exhibit  facts  as  they  really  existed.  That  he  devoted 
his  whole  life  to  establish  certain  principles  of  internal  as 
well  as  external  policy,  which  were  strenuously  opposed, 
constitutes  its  chief  glory.  To  exult,  in  this  day  of  har- 
mony, over  his  adversaries,  would  be  inglorious ;  but  to 
record  the  triumph  is  no  less  due  to  his  fame  than  to 
truth. 

On  lyt  rtitirement,  he  immediately  repaired  to  his  fa- 
vourite hmtf,  which  he  seldom  afterwards  left,  and  then, 
only,  for  dwlrt  periods,  on  business.  On  this,  as  on  many 
other  oeeifions,  his  fellow-citizens  were  desirous  of  mani- 
festing their  respect  by  some  strong  public  testimonial ; 
but  he  firmly  declined  the  offer.  No  one,  in  fact,  more 
steadily  avoided  ostentation,  or  more  decidedly,  in  every 
instance  that  regarded  himself,  repressed  the  proncncss 
of  the  multitude  to  bestow  noisy  honors.  Invited,  at  one 
period,  to  state  his  birth-day,  that  it  might  be  marked  by 
public  distinction ; — "  My  birth-day,"  said  he,  "  is  the 
fourth  of  July,  and  that  is  the  only  one  I  can  take  pleas- 
ure in  seeing  celebrated  by  my  fellow-citizens/'  On  his 
arrivals  at,  and  departures  from,  the  seat  of  Government,  he 
went  unattended ;  and  such  was  the  inflexibility  of  his  pur- 
pose in  keeping  down,  so  far  as  respected  himself,  all  state 
or  parade,  that  he  was  soon  permitted,  undisturbed  even 
by  sycophancy,  to  pursue  his  own  course.  A  resolute 
adherence  to  simplicity  attended  him,  indeed,  in  all  his 
public  and  private  acts.  In  his  social  intercourse  no  arti- 
ficial discriminations  of  rank  dashed  the  charm  of  equali- 
ty so  essential  to  ease  and  freedom ;  and,  on  public  occa- 
sions, he  was  satisfied  with  the  tacit  elevation  implied  in 
a* discharge  of  official  duty.  The  functionaries  of  foreign 
governments  were,  on  their  introduction  to  him,  often 
embarrassed,  and  sometimes  mortified,  at  the  entire  ab- 
sence of  etiquette ;  but  they  soon  learned  to  appi-cciate 
the  fitness  of  an  example  so  congenial  to  the  spirit  of  the 
government  over  which  he  presided. 

As  no  man  had  ever  filled  a  public  station  with  greater 

dignity,  so  no  man  knew  better  how  to  enjoy  retirement. 

Into  this  retirement  he  carried  a  conscience  void  of  offence 

to  God  or  man.  He  could  look  back  on  a  life  of  sixty-six 
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i  dcvuletJ  to  the  best  interests  of  his  fellow-meii. 
,  Here  he  might  repose  Irom  his  labors,  but  il  was  the  re- 
pose of  a  jnind  so  habituated  lo  action  as  to  be  incapable 
of  indolence.  He  began,  at  this  late  day,  witli  the  enthu- 
siasm of  youth,  to  realize  his  early  dreams,  by  adorning; 
a  spot  (vjiose  natural  features  only  required  the  hand  of 
art  to  make  it  a  {garden,  and  whose  unobstructed  and  com- 
manding prospects  were  in  admirable  keeping  with  the 
houndless  scope  of  his  own  mind.  He  not  only  strewed 
it  with  flowers,  but  he  planted  trees,  content,  that  if  he 
(lid  not  enjoy  their  shade,  others  would.  These  employ- 
ments, and  still  more  those  of  study,  with  the  endear- 
ments of  a  large  family,  and  the  constant  resort  of  distin- 
^ishcd  visiters,  made  these,  perhaps,  his  happiest  days. 
What  more  can  mortal  enjoy !  He  looked  back  on  the 
jiast,  and  felt  that  he  bad  done  as  much  as  any  man  living 
for  bis  couutrj- ;  in  all  his  great  objects  success  had 
crowned  liis  exertions  ;  that  country  was  prosperous  and 
happy  beyond  any  other  region  on  eartli ;  his  virtues  and 
talents  and  services  were  appreciated  by  his  fellow-men ; 
he  possessed  a  firm  heaJlli ;  and  the  future  promised  an 
accession  of  fame  to  himself  and  glory  to  his  counlry. 
Thus  the  pasi,  tlie  present,  and  the  future,  lavished  Ihcir 
united  blessings  upon  him. 

But,  gentlemen,  pure  and  benign  as  were  the  personal 
virtues  of  our  associate;  extensive  and  profound  as  were 
his  political  acquirements ;  although  in  council  he  was 
sagacious  and  in  action  energetic ;  although  in  his  private 
life  he  was  a  model  of  virtue,  and  in  his  public  conduct 
a  patriot  of  Roman  texture;  although,  his,  perhaps,  more 
than  any  other  mind,  excepting  that  of  Franklin,  indica- 
ted the  course  which  effected  and  confirmed  our  Indepen- 
dence, it  is  in  his  character  of  a  philosopher  and  philan- 
thropist thai  he  is  destined  lo  shine  the  brightest,  and 
with  the  most  enduring  glory  ;  with  tliat  glory  tliat  teai^s 
ilo  not  dim  or  blood  stain.  In  the  galaxy  of  ancient  great- 
ness we  behold,  with  mixed  emotions  of  admiration  and 
dismay,  an  Alexander  and  a  Csesar ; — we  survey,  with 
hesitating  applause,  even  a  Pericles  and  a  Trajan ; — but 
our  whole  heart  goes  along  with  a  Socrates  and  a  Numa. 
And  it  should  be  so.    Heroes,  with  few  exceptions,  have 
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been  the  scourges  of  our  race;  statesmen  have  too  p;ene- 
rally  attempted,  impotently,  I  know,  to  advance  the  inte- 
rests of  their  own  country  on  the  ruin  of  a  rival;  philo- 
sophers alone,  anin^ated  by  the  holy  spirit  of  philanthro- 
py, have,  by  their  precepts  and  example,  led  the  way  to 
universal  happiness;  have  broken  doivn  the  barriers  that 
divide  nations ;  have  taught  us  that,  as  we  are  the  creation 
of  one  common  God,  we  should,  as  one  family,  be  united 
in  one  common  interest  Thev,  and  they  only,  have  in- 
culcated this  doctrine  from  the  commencement  of  the 
world,  undismayed  by  the  frowns  of  tyrants  or  the  bigo- 
try of  priests;  they,  and  they  only,  have  kept  the  sacred 
fire  of  truth  alive,  until  we  behold  it,  under  the  auspices 
of  reason,  and  aided  T>y  a  benevolent  religion,  spreading 
from  nation  to  nation,  and  kindling,  wherever  it  goes,  a 
zeal  never  to  be  quenched.  If  it  be  impossible  to  contem- 
plate talents  without  admiration,  and  virtue  without  love, 
what  measure  of  these  rich  rewards  is  not  due  to  those 
who  have  thus  pre-eminently  contributed  to  tlic  felicity 
of  the  species?  How  noble  the  position  of  him,  who, 
standing  exalted  above  the  passions  and  prejudices  that 
divide  communities,  points  them  the  way  to  peace  and 
happiness !  Such  is  the  position  in  which  our  departed 
friend  now  stands,  and  will  forever  stand !  Such  the  so- 
lidity of  a  fame,  based  on  the  whole  civilized  world ! 

That  such  was  the  estimate  he  formed  of  the  superior 
dignity  of  philosophy,  and  those  who  cultivated  it,  will 
be  attested  by  all  who  enjoyed  his  familiar  conversation. 
To  a  friend,  with  whom  he  conversed  without  reserve, 
when  his  popularity  was  at  its  zenith,  and  he  was  about 
to  leave  the  helm  of  state,  he  observed, — ^'  The  whole  of 
my  life  hus  been  at  war  with  my  natural  taste,  feelings 
and  wishes.  Domestic  life  and  literary  pursuits  were  my 
first  and  latest  desire.  Circumstances  led  me  along  the 
path  I  have  trodden,  and,  like  a  bow  long  bent,  when 
unstrung,  I  reeume  with  delight  the  character  and  pur- 
suits for  which  nature  designed  me.'' 

There  is,  on  this  head,  a  precious  document,  the  oflP- 
spring  of  his  pen,  in  which  this  sentiment  is  expressed 
in  such  language,  that  it  would  be  injustice  to  omit  it  In 
January^  1797^  he  was  chdsen  Presideot  of  the  American 


Phitosopliical  Society.   On  the  annunciation  to  him  of  this 

appointment,  be  replied  in  tlie  following  terms: 

"  The  sufirnge  of  a  body,  which  comprehends  what- 
ever the  American  world  has  of  distinclion  in  philosophy 
and  science  in  general,  is  the  most  flattering  incident  of 
my  life,  and  that  to  which  I  am  the  most  sensible.  My 
satisfaction  would  he  complete,  were  it  not  for  the  con- 
sciousness that  it  is  far  1)cyond  my  titles.  I  feel  no  quali- 
fication for  this  distinguished  post,  hut  a  sincere  zeal  for 
all  the  objects  of  our  institution,  and  an  ardent  desire  to 
sec  knowledge  so  disseminated  through  the  mass  of  man- 
kind, that  it  may,  at  length,  reach  even  the  extremes  of 
society,  beggars  and  kings. 

"  Permit  mc  to  avail  mjsclf  of  this  opportunity  of 
expressing  Uie  sincere  grief  I  feel  for  the  loss  of  our  he- 
loved  Rittenhouse.  Genius,  science,  modesty,  purity  of 
morals,  simplicity  of  manners,  marked  him  as  one  of 
nature's  best  samples  of  the  perfection  she  can  cover  under 
the  human  form.  Surely  no  society,  till  ours,  within  the 
same  compass  of  time,  ever  had  to  deplore  the  loss  of 
two  such  members  as  Franklin  and  Rittenhouse.  Frank- 
lin, our  patriarch,  whom  philosophy  and  philanthropy 
announced  the  first  of  men,  and  whose  name  will  be  like 
a  star  of  the  first  magnitude  in  the  firmament  of  heaven, 
when  llie  memory  of  those  who  have  surrounded  and 
obscured  him  will  be  lost  in  the  abyss  of  time." 

Of  this  society  he  was  the  pride  and  delight.  His  con- 
stant attendance  at  ils  meetings,  while  he  resided  in  Phi- 
ladelphia, gave  them  an  interest  which  had  not  been  felt 
since  their  assembling  at  the  private  apartments  of  Frank- 
lin, when  too  feeble  to  attend  at  their  hall.  The  conversa- 
tions, to  which  he,  more  tlian  any  other  member,  gave 
rise  and  contributed,  made  it  once  more  tlie  resort  of 
men  whom  the  strifes  of  politics  and  theology  had  divi- 
ded ;  science,  under  such  auspices,  began  to  raise  her 
head,  as  will  appear  by  consulting  the  Society's  Trans- 
actions at  that  period,  which  were  enriched  by  sevcnii 
valuable  contributions  by  him. 

We  have  already  seen,  that,  so  early  as  the  year  1774, 
he  had  api>eared  before  the  public  as  an  author,  in  his 
Suaunary  of  the  Rights  of  British  America,  and  thai. 
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while  presiding  in  the  Senate,  he  had  found  time  to  write 
his  Manual. 

In  1781,  he  composed,  at  the  instance  of  M.  la  Fay- 
ette, a  work,  which  be  modestly  styled  "  Notes  on  the 
State  of  Virginia,"  and  of  which,  with  still  greater  mo- 
desty, he  caused  but  a  few  copies  to  be  printed  for  the 
use  of  his  friends.  Whether  we  consider  the  extensive 
range  of  topics  illustrated  or  discussed  in  this  work,  em- 
bracing most  of  those,  either  physical  or  moral,  tliat  have 
divided  the  philosophical  world ;  the  liberal  tone  that 
characterizes  it;  the  energy  and  philanthropy  of  the  sen- 
timents ;  the  felicity,  and  often  splendor  of  the  diction ; 
we  shall  be  compelled  to  admire  the  fertility  of  a  mind, 
that,  unwearied  by  the  arduous  duties  incident  to  a  war 
of  almost  unexampled  ravage,  delighted  to  luxuriate  in 
such  a  wide  field  of  science  and  literature.  At  this  very 
time  he  was  Governor  of  a  state  overrun  bv  the  enemy, 
vigilantly  discharging  the  duties  of  his  liigh  ofl^e.  Ex- 
traordinary as  a  combination  of  such  pursuits  may  be  in 
commoh  men,  there  was  nothing  unusual  in  their  union 
to  Jefferson.  In  every  vicissitude  of  life,  as  well  in  stormy 
as  in  tranquil  times,  he  maintained  his  devotion  to  phi- 
losophy and  science ;  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  he 
passed  a  day  without  allotting  some  portion  of  it  to  the 
acquisition  or  diffusion  of  knowledge. 

The  unfortunate  aborigines  of  our  countrv  he  treated 
with  paternal  kindness,  and  respected  as  samples  of  strong 
natural  powers.  The  various  topics  of  philosophical  re- 
search connected  with  their  manners,  and  more  espe- 
cially their  languages,  having  led  him  to  make  the  latter 
his  study,  he  had  collected  extensive  materials  for  a  work 
which  he  contemplated  on  the  subject  Unfortunately, 
his  purpose  was  frusti*ated  by  the  wreck  of  the  vessel, 
which  contained  them,  on  her  passage  from  Philadelphia 
to  Richmond.  Some  estimate  may  be  formed  of  the  loss 
we  have  sustained  by  this  misfortune,  from  the  manner  in 
which  he  has  illustrated  Indian  eloquence  in  his  Notes  on 
Virginia,  and  from  his  masterly  vindication,  in  a  subse- 
quent performance,  on  being  charged  with  a  want  of  his- 
torical fidelity. 


But  highly  respeciable  as  thesp  producUons  are,  it  is 
not  so  much  lor  what  he  has  himself  written  or  dane,V 
as  for  that  which  he  impelled,  or  aided  others  to  write  • 
or  do,  that  he  merits  the  approving  award  of  philoso-iV 
phy.     Time  will  not  allow  me  to  dwell  on  this  view^  ' 
of  his  character.    Aa  an  evidence  of  the  impulse  givcnl' 
by  an  exalted  mind,  it  may  suffice  to  state,  that  the  most" 
powerful  prince  in  Europe  felt  its  influence,  and  present-' 
ed  the  singular  spectacle  of  an  absolute  monarch,  in  one' 
quarter  of  the  globe,  consuUing  n  republican  philosopher/'  4 
in  another,  on  the  best  means  of  extending  the  bless; 
of  liberty  to  his  subjects. 

To  him  we  owe  the  introduction  of  the  olive  into  thtf' 
southern  states,  and  of  upland  rice  into  Virginia  ;  both' 
objects  of  importance  i  the  latter  particularly  to  the  causri'-*- 
of  humanity,  in  which  it  originated,  and  which  will,  how-' 
ever  the  cultivation  may  at  present  languish,  eventually,'" 
if  I  do  not  err,  triumph  in  this  instance  over  cupidity. 

He  was  so  well  acquainted  with,  as  to  read  with  ease, ' 
both  the  gi-eat   classical    languages  of  antiquity.     The  ' 
French  language  he  had  learned  when  very  young,  and  ' 
became  familiar  with  it,  as  he  did  with  the  literary  trea-* 
surcs  which  it  contains.     He  read,  and  at  one  time  spoke  ' 
the  Italian  language,  and  had  a  competent  knowledge  of.  i 
the  Spanish;  adding  to  both  the  Anglo-Saxon,  as  a  rootv'j 
of  the  English,  and  an  clement  in  legal  philology.     Th6  J 
law    itself   he  had   studied    to   the  bottom,    and   in  it*^  i 
greatest  breadth,  of  which  proofs  were  given  at  the  bar, 
which  he  attended  for  a  number  of  vears,  and  occasionally  ' 
throughout  his  career.     He  was,  moreover,  an  eminent '  • 
economist,  a  good  mathematician  and  chemist,  a  profound ' 
historian,  a  master  of  classical  literature,  and  well  read  in 
theologj-,  especially  the  sacred  writings.     Such  was  the 
exquisite  union  of  science  and  taste  in  his  character,  that 
even  in  his  latter  days  his  favourite  studies  were  geome- 
try and  the  ancient  classics.     For  all  the  fine  arts  he  had 
more  than  a  common  taste ;  in  that  of  architecture,  which 
he  studied  bolli  in  its  useful  and  ornamental  branches,  he 
made  himself  an  adept;  and  in  music  he  had  in  early  life 
been  a  distinguished  amateur.     Many  of  the  mechanic 
arts  were  so  familiar  to  him,  that  he  frequently,  in  hia 


own  workshops,  formed  models,  or  fashioned  implements 
with  his  own  hands.  Over  and  above  these  acquirements, 
his  miscellaneous  reading  was  truly  remarkable,  for  which 
he  derived  leisure  from  a  methodical  and  indefatigable 
application  of  the  time  required  for  indispensable  objects, 
and  particularly,  from  his  habit  of  early  rising.  What 
he  acquired,  he  learned  with  such  precision,  that  no  man, 
perhaps,  with  greater  success,  imparted  his  ideas  to  others. 
His  relish  for  books  never  forsook  him,  not  even  in 
his  infirm  years  and  in  his  devoted  attachment  to  the 
rearing  of  the  University,  which  led  him  often  to  express 
his  regret  that  he  was  so  much  deprived  of  that  luxury, 
by  the  epistolary  tasks  which  fell  upon  him,  and  which 
consumed  his  health  as  well  as  his  time.  He  was  certain- 
ly one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  the  age.  It  may  be 
said  of  him,  as  has  been  said  of  others,  that  he  was  a 
''  Walking  Library,''  and,  what  can  be  said  of  but  few 
such  prodigies,  that  the  genius  of.pldosophy  walked 
hand  in  hand  with  him. 

With  this  rare  assemblage  of  powers,  practical  as  well 
as  theoretical,  he  combined  an  enthusiastic  devotion  to  the 
happiness  of  his  fellow-men.  Long  as  he  lived  the  frost 
of  age  never  reached  his  heart  For  more  than  half  a 
century  he  was  the  associate,  the  friend,  the  patron  of 
learned  men.  However  their  foibles  may  have  amused 
him,  he  viewed  and  treated  them  as  the  truly  great  men 
of  the  earth,  ranking  them  infinitely  above  the  powers 
and  potentates,  whose  brief  day  is,  comparatively,  but  as 
a  flitting  shadow.  To  them  he  unbosomed  himself,  and 
bis  hand  was  ever  ready  to  aid  them.  No  feasible  scheme 
of  benevolence  was,  probably,  ever  presented  to  him, 
that  he  did  not  encourage ;  and  it  may,  I  think,  be  afiirm- 
ed,  that  he  contributed  to  found  more  temples  for  educa- 
tion and  religion,  than  any  man  living. 

But  that  temple,  on  which  his  imagination  had  long 
dwelt,  now,  in  the  leisure  of  retirement,  rose  in  a  more 
substantial  form  to  his  view.  Realizing  the  indissoluble 
connexion  between  liberty  and  knowledge,  he  had  ever 
been  the  ardent  friend  of  a  National  University  founded 
on  a  Constitutional  basis,  and  had  liberally,  wiUi  this  ob- 
ject, aided  the  establishment,  and  permitted  his  name  to 
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be  placed  at  the  heail  of  an  institution  at  this  piitbi  hum- 
ble in  its  nrnne,  but  fitted,  by  its  expansive  features,  ud-  1 
iler  eniai^cd  views,  to  reach  the  loftiest  eminence.     Un- 
happily  tlie   blossom  was    blighied    by  local  Jualousiea. 
True  to  his  purpose,  he  looked  to  his  own  stale,  that 
nursery  of  great  men,  for  support,  and  established  there, 
by  iiidefatifjable  exertions,  a  noble  seminary  for  the  edu- 
cation of  youth.      Lociiled  by  ihe  public  gratitude  along 
side  of  his  favourite   MonticeUo,  he  devoted  himself  to 
forming  the  plan,  rearing  ihe  edifices,  and  administering 
the  government   of  the   institution.     Not  unmindful  of 
his  just  sarcasm,  in  his  Notes  on  Vii^inia,  that  "  the  ge- 
nius of  architecture  seemed  to  have  shed  its  maledictions   , 
over  this  land,"  he  presented  in  the  several  buildings  a  j 
specimen   of  each  of  the  orders   and  styles  of  this  art,  -i 
founded  on  the  Grecian  and  Roman  models;  thus  retriev- ' 
ing,  as  far  as  he  could,  the  character  of  his  country  in  .^ 
this  respect,  and  inspiring  the  youth  that  repaired  tbitV  • 
er  with    the    imposing  associations  of  antiquity.      The  ( 
plan  he  devised  was  no  servile   imitation  of  other  semi-  { 
naries,  hut  the  emanation  of  a  mind   original  in  its  con- 
ceptions.    Of  the  love  the  students  bore  him  we  may 
form  some  idea,  from  their  co-operation,  at  his  advice,  in 
detecting  their  fellows,  who  had  violated  the  fundamen- 
tal rules  of  the  university. 

1  am  enabled  by  Uie  illustrious  man  who  has  succeed- 
ed our  departed  friend  in  the  government  of  this  insti- 
tution, to  say,  that  "this  temple,  dedicated  to  science 
and  liberty,  was,  after  Mr.  Jefferson's  retirement  from 
the  political  sphere,  the  object  nearest  his  heart,  and  BO  ; 
continued  to  the  end  of  his  life.  His  devotion  to  it  was 
intense,  and  his  exertions  unceasing.  It  hears  the  stamji 
of  his  genius,  and  will  be  a  noble  monument  of  his  fame. 
His  general  view  was  to  make  it  a  nursery  of  republican 
patriots  as  well  as  genuine  scholars."  With  what  unal- 
loyed satisfaction  his  thoughts  reposed  on  this  pure  mo- 
nument of  his  fame  best,  however,  appears  from  his  own 
words:  "The  effect  of  this  institution  on  the  future  fame, 
fortune  and  prosperity  of  our  country,  can  as  yet  be  seen 
but  at  a  distance.  But  an  hundred  well  educated  youths 
which  It  will  turn  out  annually,  and  ere  long,  will  fill  all 
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its  offioM  with  men  of  superior  qualificationty  and  raise  it 
from  its  humbled  state  to  an  eminence  among  its  associates, 
which  it  has  never  yet  known,  no,  not  in  its  brightest 
days.  Those,  now  on  the  theatre  of  afiairsy  will  enjoy 
the  ineffitUe  happiness  of  seeing  theraselvei  soeceeded  by 
SOBS  of  a  grade  of  science,,  beyond  their  own  ken.  Our 
sister  states  will  dso  be  repairii^  to  the  same  fountains  of 
instruction,  will  bring  hither  their  genius  to  be  kindled 
at  our  fire,  and  will  carry  back  the  paternal  affections, 
which,  nourished  by  the  same  JUnui  Mater j  will  knit  us 
to  them  by  the  indissoluble  bands  of  eariy  personal  friend- 
ships. I  claim  some  share  in  thb  merit  of  this  great  work 
of  regeneration.  My  whole  labors,  now,  for  many  years, 
hav£  been  devoted  to  it,  and  I  stand  pledged  to  follow  it 
up  through  the  remnant  of  life  remaining  to  me.'' 

Such  were  the  avocations  of  an  Octocenarian — such  the 
blessed  labors  of  a  man,  whose  latest  hours  teemed  with 
works  of  lasting  utility.  To  his  eorreapondents,  and  those 
who  visited  him,  he  talked  of  the  dcMiay  of  his  powers ; 
but  he  only  was  sensible  of  it  Hb  body  may  have  bent 
with  the  wei^t  of  years,  but  his  mind  continued  as  erect 
as  ever,  and  the  same  energy  of  thought,  and  felicity  of 
diction,  that  led  the  way  to  his  eariy  fame,  continued  to 
sustain  it  in  his  last  moments.  i 

Although  these  moments  were  not  alt<^etber  uncloud- 
ed, his  habitual  firmness  did  not  desert  him.  Having  been 
ill  for  some  time,  he  yielded  to  the  intreaties  of  his  ftmily, 
and  saw  his  physician,  remarking,  however,  that  ^^  the 
machine  had  worn  out^  and  could  go  on  no  longer.''  Dur- 
ing his  illness,  and  to  the  moment  of  his  death,  he  retained 
the  same  decisive  and  cheerful  temper,  which  had  marked 
his  life.  Speaking  of  the  University,  he  expressed  a  hope 
that  the  state  would  not  abandon  it  Being  unusually  ill 
for  a  short  time,  he  observed,  very  cheofully,  ^<  Wei), 
Doctor,  a  few  hours  more  and  the  struggle  will  be  over." 
On  his  last  day  one  of  the  family  remarking  that  he  was 
better,  he  said,  ^^  Do  not  imagine  that  I  feel  the  smallest 
solicitude  as  to  the  result"  Giving  directions  for  his  fu- 
neral, in  which  he  forbade  all  pomp  or  parade,  on  being 
answered  by  the  expression  of  a  hope  that  it  would  be 
long  ere  the  occasion  would  require  thdr  observance,  he 
E 
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asked,  with  a  smile,  **  Do  ^ml  think  I  fear  to^die?^'— - 
Ueclariag  himself  pleased  with  the  attentions  of  hik  phy- 
sician, gntifiad  by  the  affeetionate  solicitude  of  his  family 
and  serrant%  ht^utlered  no  thought,  expressed  no  feeling, 
anwortby  ia(  lUH  life ;  and  having  dirtqnctly  articulated 
these  wmai^I  VBsign  myself  to  my  Ood,  and  my  child 
to  my  countay/*  eipired  without  a  murmur  or  a  groan, 
with  the  strenity  of  one  not  unprepared  for  this  final  scene 
below.  On  fbrMeein|;  his  dissolution  be  had  expressed  a 
wish  that  he  might  hve  to  behold  the  ajqproaching  day  of 
jubilee — the  fiftieth  imniversary  of  our  Independence.  Hea- 
veuy  in  kindness,  giBnted  his  request;  and,  on  the  4th  of 
July^  a  day  befiire  inunortal  in  the  annals  of  liberty,  and 
now  consecrated  by  his  death  and  that  of  John  Adams,'his 
illustrious  fellow-laborer  in  the  mme  holy  cause,  wUHm 

Eteful  millions  were  ioining  in  his  praise,  he  drew  his 
;  breath,  in  his  eimty*£Qiiirth  year,  at  the  same  ago 
with  our  revered  Fruudin,  and  his  assoeiito  and  friend* 
It  will  not  be  expected,  that,  on  this  oceasibn,  I  should 
undertake  to  delineate  the  religious  tenets  of  our  departed 
friend.  They  are  a  concern  between  him  and  bis  God ; 
and  it  belongs  not  to  man,  in  thi9  fevored  n^on,  in  the 
free  enjoyment  of  his  various  creeds,  to  arraign  his  fel- 
low-man for  a  diflerence  of  opinion.  ^  If,''  in  the  emphatie 
language  of  Madison,  '^this  freedom  be  abused,  it  is  an 
ofience  against  God,  not  against  man :  to  God,  therefeiii> 
not  to  man,  must  an  account  of  it  be  rendered."  It  is 
known  that  he  had  his  peculiar  sentiments  on  this  mo- 
mentous subject,  and  what  profound  and  independent 
mind  has  not?  That  he  entertained  the  most  exalted  ideas 


*  Among  his  private  papers  a  memoratidum  has  been  founds  sog^- 
gesting^,  in  case  a  memorial  should  be  thought  o(  the  erectioii  of  a 
small  obelisk,  iritkthia  inscription: 


THOMAS  JfiPraBSOV, 


Tu  nan  imiia  w  linJusiiaiKts, 

or 

TBI  fTATVns  OF  TraSIVIA  FOB  SBUOIOUS  FBSBBOX, 

AVB  tAtUn  OF 


•Z. 
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of  the  Supreme  Being;  that  he  made  the  moral  deport- 
ment of  the  founder  of  the  Christian  faith  his  own  mo- 
del;* that  he  munificently  assisted  all  his  Christian  breth- 
ren, however  distinguished  by  name;  tliat  his  best  powers 
were  employed,  from  the  dawn  of  life  to  its  close,  in 
assertinr  for  all  the  absolute  exercise  of  eoniciencey  and 
in  drawmg  an  impassable  line  of  separation  between  sec- 
ular and  religious  affairs,  prove  that,  whatever  may  have 
been  his  speculative  tenets,  his  heart  was  sound. 

I  might  here  dose  the  view  I  have  undertaken  to  give 
of  the  character  of  this  departed  sage.  But  it  would  be 
imperfect,  should  I  omit  all  notice  .of  his  personal  quali- 
ties. Therie  is,  indeed,  an  intimate  connexion  between  the 
private  virtues  and  the  public  services  of  a  great  man. 
The  former  are  the  test  of  the  latter,  so  much  so,  that  that 
man  does  not  deserve  to  be  denominated  great,  who  does 
not  to  exalted  powers  add  purity  of  morals.  Besides, 
there  is  a  natural  and  laudable  curiosity  to  raise  the  cur- 
tain of  domestic  scenes,  and  see  those,  whom  we  respect, 
in  the  eommon  relations  of  life. 

The  stature  of  Jefferson  was  lofty  and  erect ;  his  mo« 
tions  flexible  and  easy ;  neither  remarkable  for,  nor  defi- 
cient in  grace ;  and  such  were  his  strength  and  ability,  that 
he  was  accustomed  in  the  society  of  children,  of  which  he 
was  fond,  to  practise  feats  that  few  could  imitate.  His 
countenance  was  open  as  day,  and  its  genend  expression 
that  of  good  will  and  kindness,  which,  as  occasion  offered, 
was  lit  up  by  a  beaming  enthusiasm.  His  benevolence 
and  kindness  had  no  limits.  All  that  mortal  could  do  to 
lessen  the  mass  of  human  distress,  he  did.  On  one  occasion, 
when  President,  passing  on  horseback  a  stream  in  Virgi- 
nia, he  was  accosted  by  a  feeble  beggar,  who  implored 
his  aid  to  help  him  over  it    Without  hesitation,  he  car- 

*  In  one  of  his  publiihed  letters,  he  uju,  on  this  stihject,  **  I 
believe  that  he  who  observes  the  moral  precepts,  in  which  all  reli- 
gions  concur,  will  never  be  Questioned  at  the  f;ates  of  heaven,  as 
to  the  dogmas  in  whioh  all  diner}  that,  on  entering  there,  the  Aris* 
tides  and  Catos,  the  Fbbm  and  TiUotsons,  Presbyterians  and  Bap- 
tists, wiU  find  themielfw  united  iif  all  the  principles  which  are  in 
cuucert  with  the  Supreme  mind.  Of  all  the  systems  of  morality, 
ancient  and  modem,  which  have  eome  under  my  obserrttiou,  none 
appears  to  me  at  pure  as  that  of  Jetut.'* 
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ried  him  over  behind  him ;  and,  on  ihe  beggar  telling  him 
that  he  had  neglected  his  wallet,  he  as  good  humouredly  . 
recrossed  the  atresm  and  brought  it  to  him.  { 

It  was  the  fortune  of  war  to  lodge  in  his  neighborhood  i 
the  British  troops  that  surrendered  at  Saratoga,  whom  her  | 
treated  with  marked  politeness  and  Itindness.     To  the  ai 
knovvledgments  of  General  Philips,  he  replied,  "The  great    , 
cause  that  divides  our  countries  is  not  to  be  decided  by 
individual  animosities.    The  harmony  of  private  societies 
cannot  weaken  national  efforts.     To  contribute  by  neigh- 
boHy  intercourse  and  attention  to  make  others  happy,  is 
the  shortest  and  safest  way  of  being  happy  ourselves." 
By  this  conduct  he  ensured  their  good  will  and  respec^  ^ 
which  they  expressed,  In  letters  to  him  and   their  friendy  1 
abroad,  in  unbounded  terms.     To  De  linger,  who,  beini 
attached  to  literature  and  science,  had  the  use  of  Mr.  Jei 
ferson's  library,  he  says,  "I'he  very  small  amusement 
■  which   it  has  been  in  my  power  to  furnish,  in  order  MP^ 
lighten  your  heavy  hours,  by  no  means  merited  the  »»  . 
knowledgments  you   make.     Their  impression  must  be  ' 
ascribed  to  your  extreme  sensibility  rather  than  to  their 
own  weight     When  the  course  of  events  shall  have  re*  > 
moved  you  to  distant  scenes  of  action,  where  laurels  not  ■ 
moistened  with  the  blood  of  my  country  may  be  gathered'  -^ 
I  shall  urge  my  sincere  prayers  for  your  obtaining  eveiy  • 
honor  and  preferment  which  may  gladden  the  heart  of « 
soldier.     On  the   other  hand,  should  your  fondness  for 
philosophy  resume  its  merited  ascendency,  is  it  impossi- 
ble to  hope,  that  this  unexplored  country  may  tempt  your 
residence,  by  holding  out  materials,  wherewith  to  build  t 
fame  founded  on  the  happiness  and  not  on  the  calamities  of 
human  nature?  Be  this  as  it  may — a  philosopher,  or  a 
soldier — I  wish  you  personally  many  felicities."     When 
Mr  Jeflerson  subsequently  visited  Germany,  these  grate- 
ful men  flocked  round  him,  loading  him  with  respect 
and  alTcction. 

In  domestic  life  he  was  a  pattern  of  whatever  is  good 
and  kind.  In  the  bosom  of  his  family,  such  was  the  in- 
fluence of  his  afTection  on  those  around  him, and  the  live- 
ly interest  he  took  in  all  that  administered  to  their  happi- 
ness, exalted  by  a  sense  of  the  respect  of  the  world  for 
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him,  that  he  was  almost  adored.  Of  his  owd  ideas  of  do- 
mestic lifei  scmie  judgment  may  be  formed  from  bis  lan- 
guage to  a  confidential  friend)  at  the  time  he  occupied  the 
chair  of  the  Senate.  ^  When  I  look/'  says  he,  <<  to  the" 
inefiable  pleasures  of  my  family  society,  I  become  more 
and  more  dii^usted  with  the  jealousies,  the  hatred,  the  ran- 
corous and  malignant  passions  of  this  scene,  and  lament 
my  having  ever  again  been  drawn  into  public  yiew.-* 
Tranquillity  is  now  my  object  I  have  seen  enough  of 
political  honors,  to  know  they  are  but  splendid  torments.'' 
Of  the  social  circle,  he  was  the  soul  and  the  centre. 
In  conversation,  he  delighted^  avoiding  the  thomv 
and  contentious  path  of  aigument,  to  present  to  his  aa- 
miring  hearers  the  lively  pictures  of  what  had  falkft  unr> 
der  his  own  observation.  In  this  intercourse,  the  fruits 
of  his  understanding  were  displayed  with  so  much  sim- 

gicity  and  modesty,  as  to  hush  all  suggestion  of  envj. 
e  treated  every  one  with  the  respect  of  an  equal,  and 
seemed  as  solicitous  to  elicit  the  knowledge  of  others,  as 
to  communicate  his  own.  Forgetting,  himself^  his  great- 
ness, he  strove  to  make  others  forget  it  Although  wit 
was  not'  hb  forte,  he  was  wont  to  play  with  his  subject 
with  a  niortive  spirit,  blended  with  a  good  humour  rare- 
ly ruffled,  and  a  iancy  habitually  brightened  by  the  irradia- 
tions of  hope.  He  was  totally  free  from  bitterness  of 
temper.  Even  in  the  period  of  1798,  so  fertile  in  sngry 
feeling,  with  charaetmstic  elegance  and  force,  he  says,  to 
Crovemor  Henry,  of  Maryland,  ''I  feel  extraordinary 
gratification  in  addressing  this  letter  to  yon,  with  whom 
shades  of  difference  in  political  sentiment  have  not  pre- 
vented the  interchange  of  good  opinion,  nor  cut  off  the 
friendly  offices  of  society  and  good  correspondence.-— 
This  political  tolerance  is  the  more  valued  by  me,  who 
consider  social  harmony  as  the  first  of  human  felicities, 
aifll  the  happiest  moments  those  whiek  are  given  to  the 
effusions  of  the  heart" 

His  friendships  were  indissoluble.  So  far  irom  prac- 
tising the  maxim  of  conversing  witii  our  friends  as  though 
they  might  one  day  become  our  enemie^  it  seems  not  to 
have  entered  his  mind  that  the  depositor|r  of  his  firiend- 
ship  could  ever  an  act  as  to  forfeit  it^  spad  his  own  breast 
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had  that  within  it  that  asaned  him  he  should  never  har- 
bour treacherous  fedings  or  uneharitable jodgments.  Hence 
the  charm  of  the  sbeial  intereoune  m  which  he  par- 
took; the  banquet  was  not  merely  inteUectual ;  it  was 
that  of  the  heart  as  well  as  the  head;  ideas,  as  they  arose, 
were  fearlessly  expressed,  without  their  previous  trial  in 
the  crucible  of  caution,  by  which  they  suffer  in  fineshness 
and  energy,  and  often  in  truth.  To  this  uncommon  trait, 
we  are  to  ascribe  the  firmness  of  that  phalanx,  which,  in 
every  exigency,  supported  him.  He,  who  habituaUy 
trusted  others,  was  sure  to  be  trusted  himself. 

On  elosing  this  imperfect  sketch  of  a  charact^,  to  which 
full  justice  only  can  be  done  by  the  ample  page  of  histo- 
ry, it  may  be  asked,  is  it  enough  to  render  these  perish- 
able tributes  to  the  memory  of  one,  whose  example  is  so 
replete  with  instruction  to  generations  yet  to  come  ?  Noy 
gentlemen,  no,  there  is  a  duty  yet  to  be  performed.  An 
admiring  country  should  erect  a  monument  to  his  £une ; 
not  of  marble  or  of  brass — ^these  are  the  indiscriminate 
rewards  of  successful  virtue  or  triumphant  vice.— -They 
may  have  their  use.— It  is  possible  that  the  noble  pride 
they  inspire  may  sometimes  more  than  atone  for  the  idle 
vanity  they  cherish.  But  they  are  not  the  appnqpriate 
memomls  of  men,  who,  by  the  active  power,  of  their 
minds,  have  urged  on  the  glorious  career  of  human  im- 
provement Such  men  should  live  in  their  works.  Let, 
then,  a  grateful  country,  through  its  constitutional  organs, 
cause  a  selection  of  the  writings  of  this  great  and  good 
man  to  be  made,  and  published  with  a  plain  history  of 
his  life.  Let  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  these  be 
diffused  throughout  the  land,  that  the  humblest  cottage^ 
as  well  as  the  loftiest  palace,  may  be  cheered  by  tfaeir 
li{^,  and  may  emulate  the  virtues  they  instiL 
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By  WILLIAM  ^TAUGHTON,  D.  D, 
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Maxob's  Orricx,  July  17, 18S6. 

The  Committee  appointed  at  the  late  Town*meetinga,  have,  by  an 
unanimout  vote,  requeated  me  to  ask  of  yi|i^  for  publication,  a  copy  of 
the  eloquent  and  impveaaive  Funeral  ^rmon,  delivered  by  you  in 
the  Capitol,  yesterday,  in  honour  of  the  memories  of  the  deceased  Pat- 
riots and  Statesmen,  Tboxas  Jirmsov  and  Jooir  Adams. 

Ihaftt  the  honour  to  be,  8ir»  ^ 

Vtty  respectfully,  y9ars, 

U.  C.  WETGHTMAN, 
Charman  qfthe  Cnmmuee. 


WisimTOV,  July  18th,  1826. 

Sis,       ""^'v 

I  hat«  receiTed  your  communication,  as  Chairman  of  tiie  Commit- 
tee, appointed  at  the  late  Town-meetings  in  Waahington.  I  thank.  Sir, 
yourself  and  the  Committee,  for  your  condescending  regard  to  the  Ser- 
mon which  I  deViTered  at  the  Capitol,  the  last  Sabbath  morning,  a  copy 
of  which,  is  wholly  at  tbelMirnce.  1  beg  of  you  to  tender  to  the  Com- 
mittee,  assurances  of  my  moat  respectfol  consideration,  and  to  be  per- 
suadcd,  that,  with  the  highest  esteem  for  your  chupMster  and  talents, 

1  am  your  obedient  serrant, 

WILUAM  STAUGHTOK. 


1 


t 


Jbtt^mi^ti 


2  Samubl  i.  S3. 

lOTILT  AVD  PLSASAirr  wetV  ihep  tV  THBIB  UTBf— m  TBBim  91ATV  TUT 
WIBC  HOT  BXTIBXD)  VBBY  WBBX  8W1ITBB  TBAB  XASLIi^  THBT  WXlB 
•VBOVBBB  imAB  »•«•• 

Toll  the  knell— still  louder  toll  it  ConvcgTf  Jt 
winds,  the  fiinereal  sound,  from  the  forests  of  Maine, 
to  the  Savannahs  of  Florida;  from  the  Western 
Ocean  to  the  Eastern.  Jefferson  and  Adams  are 
no  more ! 

No  ordinary  circumstances  have  induced  us  to  as- 
semble in  our  Capitol  this  mcNrning.  Death  may 
glory  in  the  spoils,  which  on  the  fourth  of  the  present 
month  he  acquired ;  but,  there  is  a  political  as  well 
as  an  evangelic  import  in  the  triomph.  <<  Death  is 
swallowed  up  in  victory.^^  Twelve  millions  of  our 
citizens  have  received,  or  are  receiving,  the  intelligence 
that  two  of  the  greatest  Statesmen,  the  world  ever 
ka0Wf  died  both  <^  on  the  same  day^'  and  that  Wks 
the  day,  on  whieb  the  tnmpet  ef  our  Jubilee  was 
sonnding.  This  interesting  fkct  will  become  incor- 
porated with  the  history  of  our  IJnion  and  excite  the 
astonishmettt  of  future  ages.  It  would  seem,  by  thi^ 
nnparaUeled  Phif^ieiioe,  as  if  Jehovah  were  saying 


to  the  American,  as  to  tlic  Hebrew  nation,  "Ye  shall 
hallow  the  liftieth  year." 

I'o  recommend  the  virtues,  and  propose  the  ex- 
amples, of  the  illustrious  dead,  was  the  constant 
pr:iclicc  of  the  ancient  Egj'ptians,  of  the  Greeks,  and 
of  the  Romans.  The  primitive  fathers  of  the  Christ- 
ian Church  adopted  the  measure,  and  it  appears,  at 
an  early  period,  to  have  been  in  use  among  the  pious 
Jews.  The  passage  we  have  read,  as  the  hasis  of 
our  morning's  meditations,  is  selected  from  the  first 
formal  elegy  which  the  volume  of  revelation  contains. 
The  occasion  was  exceedingly  calamitous.  "  The 
Philistiues,"  the  hereditary  and  inexorable  enemies 
of  Israel,  "  fought  against"  tliera.  "  The  men  of 
Israel  fled  from  before  the  FhiUstincs  and  fell  down 
slain  in  Mount  Gilhoa.  And  the  Philistines  follow- 
ed hard  upon  Saul  and  upon  his  sons  ;  and  the  Phi- 
listines slew  Jonathan  and  Abinadab  and  Melchi- 
shua,  BauVs  sons."  Wounded  sorely  by  the  ar- 
chers, Saul  requested  his  armour-bearer  to  slay  him, 
but  he  would  not,  on  whicli  *'  Saul  took  a  sword  and 
fell  upon  it."  His  faithful  amour-bearer  imitated 
the  melancholy  example  of  his  master,  for  "he  fell 
likewise  upon  his  sword  and  died  with  him." 

On  receiving  the  intelligence,  in  a  strain  of  pecu- 
liar beauty,  which  no  translation  can  fully  convey, 
David  requeits  that  the  melancholy  disclosure  .should 


not  be  made  inGatb  or  Askelon,  *'lest  tlic  iliiuglitciri 
of  the  Philistines  rejoice;  lest  the  ilaughters  of  the 
uncircumcisecl  triumph."  He  asks  that  on  the  de- 
graded  mountains  of  Gilboa,  nn  dew  nor  rain  may  de- 
scend ;  no  fields  of  ofFering  may  be  seen.  He  directs 
the  daughters  of  Israel  to  weep,  exclaiming  tltrice  in 
the  course  of  bis  short,  but  beautiful  effusion.  "  Hov 
are  the  mighty  fallen.  Saul  and  Jonathan  were  lovely 
and  pleasant  in  their  lives,  and  in  their  death  they 
were  not  divided ;  they  were  swifter  than  eagles,  they 
were  stronger  than  lions." 

Far  different,  indeed,  was  ibe  dissolution  of  the 
eminent  statesmen,  whose  loss  wc  arc  convened,  tliis 
day,  to  improve.  Tbey  expired  on  their  couches, 
surrounded  withtbose  gentle  and  solicitous  attentions 
which  filial  affection  and  faithful  friendship  could 
supply.  When  the  chief  magistrate  of  our  country 
heard  of  the  deep  affliction  of  his  beloved  parent,  be 
bastened,  with  all  rapidity,  that  be  miglit,  like. Tosepli 
in  reference  to  Jacob,  pay  the  last  tribute  of  filial  at', 
fcction — but,  be  could  not  command  the  chariot  of  the 
lightning,  or  the  wing  of  the  whirlwind.  He  arrived 
too  iate ;  not  indeed  to  receive  a  father's  blessing,  for 
that  bad  been  already  beqiieatherl. 

But  if  in  nothing  else  the  slaughtered  heroes  of 
Israel  and  the  deceased  patriots  of  America  can  he 
found  to  roirespoiid,  in  this  tboy  reaembk  each  other ; 


*'  lovely  and  pleasant  werii  they  in  their  lives,  anil 

ID  their  death  they  were  not  divided." 
To  impart  order  to  meditations,  which  the  strong 

feelings  excited  in  our  bosoms,  are  well  calculale4l  to 

interrupt, — 

Let  as  exhibit  that  tenour  of  conduct  which  it  be- 
comes all  men,  and  especially  such  as  are  moving  in 

the  higher  ciicles  of  life,  to  maintain.     It  should  be 

"  lovely  and  pleasant." 

Let  us  reflect  that  the  most  amiable  career  of  hu- 

man  deportment  must  be  succeeded  by  death.    And 
Let  us  observe,  that  somermes  the  dissolution  of 

man  is  marked  with  circumstances  of  unusual  interest. 

"In  their  death  they  were  not  divided." 

It  cannot  be  concealed  that  there  wore  some  traces 
in  the  history  of  Saul,  which  were  far  from  being 
charming  or  courteous.  Of  these  none  could  be 
more  sensible  than  the  writer  of  our  text.  But  who 
can  cease  to  admire  the  man,  who,  after  repeated 
provocation  and  injury,  could  speak  as  David  speaks? 
His  wisdom  discovered  the  source  of  the  jealousies 
of  his  adversary — his  familiarity  with  the  imperfec- 
tions of  the  human  heart  awakened  his  compassion — 
and  the  eminence  of  his  piety  forgave  them  all ; 
especially  when  he  recollected  that  the  shield  of 
Saul  which  had  been  vilely  cast  away,  was  the 
ahleld  of  one  that  had  been  "  anointed  with  oil." 


The  sweetness  of  disposition  and  dciioutmeat 
which  our  text  supposes,  is  to  be  obtained  only  by  a 
constant  and  careful  cultivation  of  the  best  affections 
of  the  heart.  They  are  finely  exemplified  in  the 
language  of  Joseph,  who,  on  seeing  the  chief  butler 
and  the  chief  baker  of  Pharaoh,  to  whose  charge  they 
were  cunimilted,  deeply  dejected,  generously  and  j 
humanely  askis,  "  wherefore  look  ye  so  sadly  to- 
day?" The  rfcommenilation  of  Paul,  the  Apostle, 
is  full  of  the  ideas  before  us.  **  Whatsoever  things 
are  true,  whatsoever  things  are  honest,  whatsoever 
things  are  pure,  whatsoever  things  are  lovely,  what- 
soever things  are  of  good  report;  if  there  be  any 
rirtue,  if  there  be  any  praise,  think  on  these  things. 
Those  things  which  ye  have  both  learned  and  heard 
and  seen  in  me,  do,  aud  the  God  of  peace  shall  be 
with  you."  The  same  divine  writer  offers  u.  pniyet 
ou  behalf  of  the  Church  at  Colosse,  embracing  a  rare 
but  delightful  association  of  duties,  "  That  ye  walk 
worthy  of  God  unto  all  well  pleasing.*' 

The  luvelinesfi  and  pleasantness  we  contemplate, 
are  discoverable  in  that  sense  of  justice  which  ren- 
ders to  every  man  his  due ;  in  that  solemn  respect 
for  truth  wliicb  disdains  the  artifices  of  duplicity, 
and  in  tliat  regard  for  the  character  of  our  neighbour 
which  ever  frowns  on  false  reprcsonliition.  They 
aro  seen  in  that  temperance  u  hich  disclaims  the  ine- 


briating  draught,  and  id  that  forgiving  passion,  at 
whose  feet,  anger  and  revenge  expire.  Behold  them 
in  that  domestic  circle  where  parents  and  children, 
and  relatives  and  friends  dwell  together  in  unity; 
where  fragrance  is  found,  precions  as  the  ointment 
of  Aaron,  and  refreshful  as  the  dew  that  descend- 
ed upon  the  mountains  of  Zion.  How  amiable  the 
conduct  of  that  master  who  ever  conducts  himself 
towards  his  domestics  with  rectitude  and  kindness. 
I  find  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Jeffebson,  iu  the  work  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Delaplaine,  the  following  passage. — 
*'  His  oldest  servants  never  saw  him  angry,  or  even 
ftetfiil.  He  points  out  their  faults  in  the  tone  of  a 
father  and  convinces  them  of  the  consequeoces,  with 
the  mildness  of  a  tender  preceptor.  These  facts  are 
derived  from  a  gentleman  who  received  them  from 
the  lips  of  the  faithful  domestics  themselves,  while 
their  full  eyes  confirmed  the  account  they  were  giv- 
ing of  their  blessed  master,  for  such  was  the  appel- 
lation their  love  and  gi-atitude  bestowed  upon  him." 
From  the  best  authority,  I  am  well  assured,  that  the 
same  condescending  attentions,  beautified  the  life  of 
Mr.  Adams.  How  lovely  that  charity  which  de- 
lights to  diminish  the  mass  of  hnman  misery,  and 
after  the  example  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  to  communicate 
'*  the  oil  of  joy  for  mourning,  and  the  garments  of 
praise  for  the  spirit  of  heaviness." 


When  man  h  a  little  elevated  above  hlu  fellow 
man,  hia  heart,  too  frequently,  becomes  turgid.  He 
seem9  almost  to  have  forgotten  that  his  origin  is  dust, 
and  lits  elevation,  vapour.  But,  0,  there  is  an  unut- 
terable chann  in  that  merit,  that  power,  that  station, 
that  influence,  that  nobleness  of  intellect  which  re- 
verences the  precept,  "  mind  not  high  things,  but  con- 
descend to  men  of  low  estate."  I  venerate  that  great- 
ness, which,  while  it  stands  like  a  towering  mountain 
on  the  margin  of  the  ocean,  finds  its  chief  delight  in 
the  idea,  that  it  can  serve  as  a  director  to  the  mariner 
in  distress  ;  that  greatness,  which,  though  it  shines 
like  the  snn,  rejoices  not  in  its  own  splendours,  hut 
in  the  kind  influences  it  communicates.  Uuw  much 
an  unasuming  temper  go%'erned  the  lives  of  our  de- 
ceased friends,  let  the  easy  and  unceremonious  hos- 
pitality of  Qulncy  and  Monticcllo  testify. 

But  to  impart  to  moral  excellence  its  full  and  real 
character,  we  are  taught,  in  the  divine  word,  that 
''  the  washing  of  regeneration  and  the  renewing  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,"  are  indispensable.  The  highest 
motives  to  every  good  word  and  work  are  to  be  de- 
duced from  the  history  of  holy  men  of  God,  and  es- 
pecially from  the  character  of  the  Lord  .lesus — from 
the  oflices  which  he  sustaim^,  and  from  the  example 
which  he  has  left. 

Nothing  conduces   so  effectually    to    wither  the 
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energies  and  destroy  the  usefulness  of  man  as  liabits 
of  vice.  When  the  Israelites  sinned  against  Jeho- 
vali;  ''the  hearts  of  the  people  melted  and  became  as 
water."  This  idea  is  forcibly  exhibited  in  the 
writings  of  Moses.  *■  Upon  them  that  are  left  alive 
of  you,  I  will  send  a  faiotness  into  their  hearts  in 
the  lands  of  their  enemies  ;  and  the  sound  of  &  sha- 
ken leaf  shall  chase  them ;  and  they  shall  flee  aK 
fleeing  from  a  sword ;  and  they  shall  fall  when  ne 
man  iiursueth.''  The  history  of  sucli  unprincipled 
despots  as  Herod  and  >iero  illustrate  the  fact.  On 
the  contrary,  virtue  produces  an  intrepidity  beyond 
what  was  ever  felt  by  the  arm  of  the  warriour.  It 
is  this  which  makes  men  swifter  than  eagles,  strong- 
er than  lions.  A  heathen  could  say  of  a  mau^ 
righteous  and  tenacious  of  liooonrable  purposes,  that 
not  the  ardour  of  citizens  commanding  injustice,  not 
the  features  of  a  pressing  tyrant,  can  affect  him. 
"Were  the  world,  shattered  into  pieces,  to  fall,  its 
fragments  would  strike  him  undismayed.  The  vol- 
ume of  ins|>iration  abounds  with  examples  of  this 
moral  courage.  Moses  led  out  the  oppressed  Israel- 
ites from  Egj-pt,  not  fearing  the  wrath  of  the  King. 
To  the  request  offered  to  Nehemiah  to  secrete  him- 
self from  the  plots  of  his  adversaries,  he  replied, 
"  Should  tiuch  a  man  as  1  flee,  and  who  is  there  that 
being  u  1  am  would  go  into  the  temple  to  save  his 
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life.  I  will  not  go  in"  !  "  In  the  Lord,"  said  David, 
"put  I  my  tiTist,  Low  say  ye  to  my  soui,  flee  as  a 
bird  to  your  inoiiiitain.*' 

Instead  of  confirming  this  sentiment  by  selections 
from  Ancient  History,  I  will  refer  you  to  one  circum- 
stance in  our  own.  A  body  of  wiser  and  more  vir- 
tuous men  were  never  collected  than  those  which 
composed  our  first  Congress.  They  were  raised  up 
by  Heaven  for  the  especial  purpose  of  emancipating 
the  colonies;  hut  their  panoply  Mas  Ibcir  rectitude. 
Mailed  in  this,  lliey  could  smile  at  the  menaces  of 
indignant  royalty — at  the  stratagems  of  disappoint- 
ed politicians — at  the  clangoupof  furious  arms — at  the 
prospect  of  an  opening  grave.  See  the  Committee, 
of  whom  Mr.  JiFrKitsuN  and  Mr.  Adams  were 
prominent  members,  present  to  their  fellow  palnota, 
the  immortal  instrument  which  determined  the  inde- 
pendence of  these  States.  On  every  countenance  sit 
calmness,  dignity,  decision,  courage  ;  because  every 
bosom  is  under  the  sway  of  moral  pre-eminence. 
Look  at  the  boldness  of  the  signatures,  fac-slmiles 
of  which  are  spread  through  our  Union  and  Ihroiigli 
the  world.  If  in  one  instance  paralysis  forbade  the 
dash,  that  the  love  of  country  would  have  given,  it 
should  1)0  remembered  that  the  rock  is  unshakeii, 
though  the  aspen  tremble  on  its  aide. 
But,  there  is  a  power  that  will   shako  us  aH. 


"TliemiisL-iiuiablc  career  of  humau  dcportmeut  mual 
be  succeeded  by  deatli."  We  all  dwell  in  (aberDH- 
cIps  of  clay,  and  our  foundation  is  in  the  dust.  *■  All 
ffesli  is  grass  and  all  the  goodliness  of  man  is  as  Die 
flower  of  tlic  field  :  the  grass  witUereth,  the  flower 
fadelli,  hccause  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  bloweth  upon 
iU''  Our  present  joys  and  afflictions,  together  with 
our  occupations  and  projects,  will  shortly  be  termi- 
nated. The  season  for  imparting  blessings  to  socie- 
ty) for  cantioning  by  our  instructions,  and  animating 
by  our  example,  must  cease.  The  intercourse  of  the 
purest  friendships  must  he  interrupted ;  the  body 
must  become  the  victim  of  corruption,  and  the  spirit 
ascend  to  the  God  who  gave  it.  Where  are  tlie  pa- 
triarchs, the  statesmen,  the  philosophers,  the  poets, 
the  warriours,  in  whose  train  myriads  have  fought, 
and  have  fallen?  Where  the  millions  on  millions, 
that  have  prcceeded  us  in  the  procession  of  time? 
The  Eartli  saith  they  are  in  me  !  the  Sea  saith  they 
are  in  me  ! — 

Our  monthly  bills  of  mortality  instruct  us  that  we 
arc  inhabitants  of  a  dying  world,  and  the  diseases  to 
whicli  our  systems  are  incessantly  exposed,  premon. 
isb  us  of  their  ultimate  demolition.  The  solemn 
decree  of  Heaven  against  offending  man,  "Dust 
tliou  art,  and  unio  dust  thou  shall  return,"  will  suffer 
no  reverse  until  "the  trumpet  sh nil  sound  and  the 


(lead  shall  be  raised."  Yet  a  little  while  and  the 
e^e  shall  lose  its  brilliancy  and  tt,e  i-ar  its  capacity 
of  welcoming  the  varieties  of  sound  ;  "  llie  keei>ers 
of  the  bouse  shall  tremble  and  the  strong  men  bow 
Ihemsclves ;"  "because  man  yoeth  unto  his  long 
home  and  the  mourners  go  about  the  streets.'' Im- 
mortality on  earth  is  sought  in  vain.  It  is,  indeed, 
totally  inconsistent  with  the  economy  of  things  around 
ns.  The  wise  man  and  the  foolish  man,  the  child 
and  the  sire,  the  weak  and  tlie  powerful,  the  timid 
and  the  daring,  will  alike  be  prostrated  by  the  ar- 
rows of  death.  In  this  sense,  we  may  employ  the  lan- 
guage of  Solomon,  "All  things  come  alike  to  all: 
there  is  one  erent  to  the  righteous  and  to  the  wicked  : 
to  the  good  and  dean,  and  to  the  unclean  ;  to  bini 
that  sacrificeth,  and  to  him  that  sacrificelh  uot ;  as  is 
the  good,  so  is  the  sinner,  and  he  that  sweareth,  as, 
lie  that  feareth  an  oath." 

Could  talents  the  most  splendid,  patriotism  the 
most  pure,  the  most  sage  experience  and  the  most 
impassioned  solicitude  for  their  country's  welfare, 
have  presented  an  obsfnictive  to  the  advance  of 
death,  Mr.  Adams  aud  Mr.  Jefferson  had  not  died. 

In  general,  men  die  because  of  the  irruptions  of 
disease,  the  special  visitations  of  Heaven,  (he  deso- 
lations of  ambition,  or  the  increase  of  years.  Some- 
time!), however,  the  dissululiuo  of  man  is  marked 


with  circumstances  of  peculiar  interest!  In  some 
cases,  fleatli  nppvnaciies  wjtli  the  slowness  of  vegeta- 
ble decay;  in  others,  with  the  sudclennefis  of  the 
lightning's  flash.  Sometimes  dying  is  as  excruciating 
aa  suspension  on  the  rack  ;  sometimes  easy  as  the 
softest  slumhers  of  infancy.  Bui  our  text  refers 
more  peculiarly  to  coincidince  of  period.  "  In  their 
death,  they  were  not  divided."  The  Mood  of  the 
father  and  the  son,  on  the  same  day,  and  in  the  same 
conflict,  irrigated  the  same  liaplcss  mountain.  Yet 
correspondencies  of  this  character  are  hy  no  means 
uncommon.  Disasters  may  he  expected  to  he  mutual, 
where  dangers  arc  so.  But,  in  the  circumstances  of 
the  decease  of  Mr.  Jefferson  and  Mr.  Adams,  our 
whole  nation  discovers  a  concurrence  at  which  she 
stands  astonished.  Blie  weeps,  she  adores — fain 
would  she  interpret,  but  she  knows  not  how.  She 
rises,  and  hoiTowing  hei  language  from  the  skies^ 
exclaims,  "  Great  and  marvellous  are  thy  works, 
Lord  God  Almighty;  just  and  true  are  thy  ways, 
tbou  King  of  saiots.  Who  shall  not  fear  thee, 
O  Lord,  and  glorify  thy  name." 

Nations  have  gratified  themselves  in  fixing  ou 
synchronous  events.  The  Macedonians  regarded  it 
as  something  singular  and  impressive,  that  Alexan- 
der the  Great  should  have  been  horn,  on  the  very 
light  that  the  magnificent  temple  of  Kphcsus  was 


burned  to  the  ground.  It  was  the  Loast  of  tlie  Gn, 
dans,  that,  according  to  the  tesitimony  of  Herodotus, 
the  grand  victory  of  i^atainui  was  achieved,  on  the 
same  day,  on  which  the  tremendous  army  of  the 
Oarthagenians,  consisting  of  300,000  men,  was  to- 
tally defeated  by  Gelon.  The  English  regard  the 
circumstances  as  most  impressing,  tliat  the  Spanish 
invasion  was  frustrated  in  1588,  and  that  in  l68S, 
the  Revolution  was  effected,  and  William  ascended 
the  throne  ;  and,  also,  that  on  November  the  5th,  the 
gun-powder  plot  was  detected,  and  on  November  the 
9tb,  this  hero  landed  on  the  Uridsb  shores.  One  of 
their  divinest  bards,  referring  to  these  propitious  oc- 
currencies,  says — 

The  bappy  day  und  hxppy  jtai 


The  daytliit  i|uench'd  llie  buraing tnwe, 

The  yew  ihnt  burnt  lb"  inrading  fieet, 

I  could  multiply  citations  of  Uiis  description,  but^ 
they  are  unnecessary,  and  the  more  so,  because  they 
are  not  infrequent.  But,  O,  what  a  scene  presses  oa 
the  vision  of  every  American.  Here  are  two  great 
men,  not  great,  indeed,  as  was  Washington  on  ths 
embattled  field ;  this  was  not  the  element  In  which- 
the  God  of  nations  had  destined  them  to  move  ;  but 
great  like  him,  in  the  council  chamber  and  in  tbe 
Senate.  Here  are  two  great  men,  profound  in  learn.^ 
ing,  powerful  in  intellect,  aelf-consecrated  to  their 


country;  the  one.  llie  elegant  anri  forceful  writer,  the 
other  the  juilicious  and  invincible  defender,  of  our 
Charter  of  Independence.  Here  are  two  great  men, 
hoth  elevated  to  the  successive  Presidency  of  these 
rising  States,  and  both  retiring  into  every  thing  that 
is  "  lovely  and  pleasant'"  in  private  life,  as  the  waters 
of  tbe  immense  lakes  and  sublime  cataract  of  the 
Northern  bounds  of  our  country  sink  into  the  hum- 
ble stream  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  But  they  die — be 
astonished  0  eartli  I  they  die — on  the  very  day  that 
consummated  the  jubilee  of  America's  freedom;  one 
at  the  hour  at  which  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
was  presented  to  Congress,  the  other  at  the  hour  at 
which  it  was  announced  (o  the  People.  Search  the 
histories  of  the  world,  from  the  days  of  our  common 
progenitor,  to  the  present  hour;  in  vain  will  jou  at- 
tempt to  iind  so  surprising  a  coincidence.  Thanks 
be  to  the  God  of  mercy,  he  suffered  not  time  to  hear 
against  and  throw  down  these  venerable  pillars  of 
the  dome  of  our  Republic,  until  he  had  provided  other 
columns  to  supply  their  absence.  Possibly  on  some 
minds  the  fact  may  e.\cite  less  interest  than  on  my 
own,  were  I  to  state  that  on  the  4th  of  July,  the 
observant  astronomer  saw  two  of  the  most  beautiful 
planets  in  the  solar  round  descend,  nearly  at  the 
same  period,  into  the  western  sky. 

1u  the  departure  of  these  illustrious  men,  who  dis- 


covers  not  Ihe  haad  of  tbe  LoHt?  They  were  re- 
moved, for  tlieir  tt-ork  was  finishod.  The  obstruc- 
tions to  their  must  affectionate  intercourse  had  long 
vanished  like  the  mists  of  the  morning,  and  their  de- 
cease offers  a  suggestion  to  all,  who,  amid  the  festivi- 
tics  of  our  annual  celebrations,  remember  not  their  re- 
sponsibiUlies — 'Olan,  in  bis  best  estate,  is  lighter 
than  vanity." 

May  it  never  be  said  of  any  of  our  citizens,  *'The 
liarp  and  tbe  viol,  the  tabret  and  pipe,  and  wine,  are 
in  their  feasts;  but  they  regard  not  the  work  of  the 
Lord,  nor  the  operation  of  bis  hands." 

Mr.  Jefferson  expressed  hie  wish  to  live  until 
the  day  of  our  Jubilee ;  his  desire  was  granted  him. 
Mr.  Arams,  on  hearing  the  voice  of  cannon,  and  be- 
ing informed  that  it  announced  the  Jubilee  of  our  In- 
dependence, said,  "  O  IT  19  A  (iHEAT,  A  GLonious 
day;"  and  spake  no  more.  "Father  of  Day,"  tTied  & 
heathen  sovereign, "  thou  resplendent  Sun,  1  give  thee 
thanks,  that  before  I  leave  tbe  world,  I  have  been  so 
happy  as  to  see  Cornelius  Scipio  in  my  dominions,  and 
ID  my  palace. — I  have  now  lived  as  long  as  I  could 
desire."  With  what  greater  propriety  might  o«r  de- 
ceased Statesmen  have  exclaimed,  "  Father  of 
Lights,  thou  giver  of  every  good  and  perfect  gift,  we 
have  lived  to  seethe  Fiftieth  year  of  the  Indepea- 


dence  of  our  Union.  We  leave  her  in  full  glory  and 
proaperitj — and,  as  to  our  country,  we  ask  no  more.'" 
To  attempt  a  detail  of  the  lives,  or  a  delineation  of 
the  charactei',  of  these  distinguished  men,  would  be 
to  intrude  on  the  circles  of  the  Orator  and  the  Histo- 
rian. And  yet,  entire  silence  on  these  subjects  would 
prohalily  disappoi  nt  the  anticipations  of  this  assembly. 
Let  me  then  briefly  observe,  that  Mr.  Thomas  Jef- 
PEi. SON,  who  was  first  on  the  wave  of  eternity,  was 
born  in  Chesterfielil  county,  Va.,  on  the  3d  of  April, 
iym.  His  family  were  among  tlie  first  emigrants 
(o  that  State.  He  received  his  education  at  the  Col- 
lege of  William  and  Mary;  and,  on  the  completion  of 
his  classic  course,  proceeded  to  the  study  of  the  law, 
under  the  celebrated  civilian,  Geoi-ge  Wythe.  His 
practice  was  very  successful ;  but  this  is  the  less  sur- 
prising, as  it  is  said  to  have  been  bis  invariable  rnle 
to  engage  in  no  cause,  of  the  entire  justice  of  which, 
after  severe  examination,  he  was  not  wholly  sat- 
isfied. The  talentsof  Mr.JEFFEKSON  were  too  promi- 
nent  to  be  concealed  ;  he  rose  like  the  etherial  sun. 
His  country  solicited  their  employment  in  her  favour, 
and  bis  patriotism  promptly  presented  them.  So 
early  as  the  year  1769,  he  was  a  respectable  mem- 
ber of  the  Virginia  Legislature;  in  which  capacity, 
his  penetrative  genius  was  led  to  a  careful  investiga- 
tion of  the  principles  of  Government.    In  177^;  be 
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appeared  as  an  aullior.  The  elegance  of  his  peri- 
ods, the  hohlness  or  his  conceptions,  and  his  zeal  for 
hU  country,  commanded  universal  admiration.  AF- 
ter remonstrating  with  Lord  North,  on  the  mischiefs 
he  was  desirous  of  practiiiifl;;  on  the  Colonies,  he  says, 
"  What,  then,  remains  to  be  done  ? — That  we  uim- 
mit  our  injuries  to  the  even-handed  justice  of  that 
Being  who  dotii  no  wron?!  earnestly  beseeching 
Him  to  illuminate  the  counsels,  and  prosper  the  en- 
deavours,  of  those  to  whom  America  hath  confided 
her  hopes." 

If,  as  has  been  said,  the  conducting  of  the  Revo- 
lution rested  on  the  counsels  of  a  few,  Mr.  JtFFKR- 
80N  was  one  of  those  /eif .  In  177y,  he  was  elected 
Governor  of  the  State,  successor  to  the  celebrated 
Patrick  Henry.  For  the  "  impartial,  upright,  and 
attentive"  administration  of  the  duties  of  his  office,  he 
received  the  tlianks  of  his  countrymen.  In  the  midst 
of  the  commotions  of  1781,  his  active  and  powerful 
miod  found  leisure  to  com|H>8e  his  memorable  work, 
the  "Notes  on  Virginia."  His  reading,  observation, 
and  industry,  had  supplied  the  elements  of  such  a 
production,  so  that  it  remained  for  tiim  only  to  give 
them  shape  and  beauty.  In  July,  1784,  he  sailed 
for  Europe.  In  every  measure  which  he  pursued  in 
the  diSereut  Courts  there,  his  eye  was  constantly  fix- 
ed 00  the  honour  and  bappiuesa  of  America.  Ue  re- 


turned  to  New  York  in  1790,  which  was,  atlhat  [»e- 
riod,  the  geat  »r  the  Public  Governmetit.  Here  ho 
Blled  the  office  of  Secretary  of  Stale,  until  the  com- 
mencement of  Jaunary,  17U4,  after  which,  at  his  own 
retiuest,  be.  for  a  while,  retireil  to  his  favourite  maa- 
»ion  ill  Virginia,  enjoying  the  consolations  of  ilomes- 
tlc  intercourse,  tlevising  plana  for  the  general  good, 
and  prosecuting  tliose  philosophical  studies  with 
which  his  ample  mind  was  ever  entertained. 

In  1797j  he  was  elected  Vice-President  of  the 
Union,  and  in  1801,  was  elected  to  the  highest  Chair 
of  Magistracy,  to  which  his  country  could  conduct 
him,  and  from  which,  in  1809,  he  retired.  Omitting 
a  thousand  circumstances,  which  future  eluquence 
will  record,  there  is  one,  which,  on  a  solemnity  like 
the  present,  we  cannot  neglect  to  mention.  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson was  a  decided  enemy  to  religiousintoteiauce 
—a  champion  for  the  inviolable  rights  of  conscience. 
His  correct  feelings  ou  this  subject,  revolted  at  the 
idea  of  the  incorporation  of  Religion  with  Civil  Gov- 
ernment. The  practice  of  ancient  heathen  afibrds 
no  ai^iiment,  in  favour  of  a  system  which  reduces 
their  Mythology  to  the  ground,  and  lays  it  low  in 
the  dust  Christianity  is  spiritual.  She  has  sanc- 
tions infinitely  more  rational  and  more  effective  than 
asy  which  human  establishments  can  ulduce.  Her 
Voice  is — Rea^r  to  CcBar,  the  things  that  are  C«< 
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sai^s,  and  to  God,  the  things  that  are  GotVs.  Tlie 
views  of  this  Master- Legislalor  canuot  he  more  fully 
expressed,  than  in  his  own  words.  '*  The  attack  on 
the  establishment  of  a  dominant  religion  was  first 
made  by  myself.  It  could  be  earned,  at  first,  only 
by  a  suspension  of  salaries  for  one  year  ;  by  battling 
it  again,  at  the  next  session,  or  another  year,  and  so 
from  year  to  year,  until  the  pnblic  mind  was  ripen- 
ed for  the  bill,  fur  establishing  religious  freedom, 
which  I  had  prepared  for  the  Revised  Code  also. 
This  was  at  length  eatablislicd  permanently,  and  by 
the  efforts  chiefly  of  Mr.  Madison,  being  myself  in 
Europe,  at  the  time  that  work  was  brought  forward." 
The  last  years  of  the  lite  of  Mr.  Jefi'eusom  were 
filled  with  projecting  a  grand  State  University,  which 
he  hoped  might  minister  Idessings  to  the  whole 
Union.  This  most  promising  estaldlshment  he  had 
the  honour  of  seeing  brought  into  full  operation.  At 
length,  on  the  fourth  of  July  last,  on  the  venerable  tree, 
which  had  afforded  sliade  and  fruit  to  thousands, 
descended  a  gentle  breeze  of  Heaven — its  age  and 
weakness  needed  no  more — and  it  has  fallen. 

Braintrce,  in  .Massachusetts,  so  early  as  the  l<)th 
of  October,  1733,  gave  birth  to  Mr.  John  Adams. 
Uia  ancestry  is  traced  to  one  of  the  earlieit  and  most 
respectable  families,  by  which,  in  the  year  1630,  the 
Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay  was  founded.    When 


his  classical  eilticalirm  at  Cambridge  was  completed, 
his  attention  was  directed  to  the  study  of  the  law. 
Ill  this,  hy  the  iiurity  of  lus  principles,  the  profounJ- 
uess  of  his  information,  and  the  suavity  and  force  of 
iiis  elocution,  he  excelled.  But  his  comprehensivt 
uiinil  MRS  not  to  he  restricted  with  the  circle  of  a 
court  of  judicature,  lie  searched  deeply  inti>  the 
princi|)les  yf  the  administration  of  puhlic  alTairs — ac- 
curately compared  one  system  with  another,  and  thus 
hecame,  iu  a  manner,  self-educated  for  the  great  ser- 
vices which  Providence  had  destined  him  to  fulfil. 
Mr.  Adams'  mind  was  constitutionally  intrepid.  To 
what  conscience  dictated  as  duty,  without  deviation, 
he  adhered.  Of  this  we  have  a  strikin,^  example,  in 
his  miiily  aud  successful  vindication  of  Capt.  Pres- 
ton, on  account  of  conduct  alleged  to  be  san,^uinary. 
He  conducted  the  cause  with  that  wisdom  and  dis- 
cretion, which,  in  a  young  man  of  thirty-five,  could 
scarcely  have  been  expected.  In  177-t»  he  was  elect- 
ed ft  member  of  the  first  Congress.  In  177fi»  liim- 
self  and  Mr.  Jkfferson  constituted  the  suh-comraittee 
to  prepare  that  immortal  instrument  to  which  we 
have  ah'cady  referred.  The  great  design  of  the  sep- 
aration of  the  Colonies  from  Great  Britain,  appears 
to  have  been  projected  by  himself.  Other  public 
agents,  at  his  instance,  brought  the  motion  forward, 
bat  Mr.  Adams  was  its  grand  sustainer.    He  was  in 


Congress,  the  sninc  as  wtts  'WasluDgtoii  in  tlie  field, 
the  soul  that  animated  every  adventure.  The  like- 
ness  of  a  statesman  is  rarely  drawn  lu  [is  full  [iro- 
portions,  while  he  is  yet  living.  The  artist  stands 
too  near  the  pedestal.  Anotliei-  Juhilce  will  present 
Mr.  Adams  with  all  that  impo<5ing  correctness  which 
his  immense  services  In  our  Uevulution  demand. 
Passions  more  sincerely  mingled  with  the  love  of 
country,  could  find  a  place  in  no  human  bosom. 
When  almost  every  heart  was  appalled,  he  could 
say,  in  language  almost  prophetic,  "Through  all  the 
gloom,  I  can  see  a  ray  of  light  and  glory."  On  the 
proclamation  of  peace,  he  paid  successive  visits  to 
Europe,  vested  with  power  to  as^iiit  at  cunrerences, 
to  negotiate  loans,  and  in  any  other  way  to  exerciso 
a  plenipotentiary  capacity  for  advancing  the  interests 
of  Ilia  beloved  country.  During  the  whole  period  of 
the  Presidency  of  Washington,  Adams  was  Vice- 
President  ;  and,  when  the  Father  of  our  Union  re- 
signed his  office,  he  was,  in  the  year  t7i)l>i  chosen 
his  successor.  At  (he  close  of  the  period  of  his  ad> 
ministration,  he  retired  to  his  paternal  estate  at  Quin- 
ey,  where,  amid  the  friendships  of  the  virtuous,  (he 
consolations  of  domestic  amiahleness.  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  best  endeavours  to  serve  his  generation^ 
and  the  high  approbation  of  encircling  citizens,  he 
passed  his  hours  in  joyous  traa^uillity.   But,  it  is  ths 


desliny  of  nature  to  (leclioe.  He  hail  lived  to  see  a 
beloved  son  raised  to  a  seat  of  honour,  which  him- 
eeif  had  antecedently  occupied,  and  he  asked  no 
more.  The  %'enerable  tower  had  fop  more  than  ninety 
years  endured,  with  mnch  firmness,  the  decaying 
power  of  time ;  but  the  roar  of  the  tliunders  of  our 
Jubilee  were  too  much  for  it  to  resist — it  shook — it 
fell. 

From  a  general  view  of  the  events  we  are  con- 
templating, lettis.  this  day  oflfer  up  to  (he  pjvcrlasting 
God,  the  God  of  the  nations  of  the  whole  earth,  our 
loftiest,  our  most  solemn,  our  most  grateful  hymns 
of  praise  !  Alleluia,  for  the  Lord  God  Omnipotent 
reigneth,  Kiii^  of  Kings  and  Lord  of  Lords,  and 
he  shall  lejgn  for  ever  and  ever  !  Have  there  been 
a  Periclean  age,  an  Augustan  age.  the  age  of  the 
Medici,  the  age  of  Anne  and  Elizabeth,  iti  which 
men,  profound  in  science,  vigorous  in  genius,  and 
delicate  in  taste,  have  poured  forth  on  society  tlic 
rich  streams  of  their  high  invention  ?  Have  there 
been  periods  in  which  prophets  and  apostles,  emper. 
ors  and  reformers,  Iiave  been  raised  up  for  chasing 
away  the  ignorance,  subduing  the  transgressions,  and 
exciting  the  consolations  of  roan,  by  the  pure  ex- 
hibition of  the  character  of  the  L'»rd  Jesus,  and  of  the 
path  to  immoi'Inlity  through  his  sacred  name  ?  There 
have  been  seasons,  too,  in  which  he  has  visited  hiB 
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creatures  by  training  up  among  them^  for  the  hoar  at 
which  they  were  peculiarly  wanted^  statesmen  to  il* 
lustrate  their  natural  rights^  and  military  men  to 
maintain  them.  Is  the  land  of  Egypt  to  be  preserved 
from  the  desolations  of  famine ;  mark  the  providences 
which  elevated  Joseph  to  its  regency  !  Or,  is  Egypt 
lo  be  chastised  for  her  oppressions  ;  contemplate  .tibe 
mysterious,  the  admirable  process,  by  which  tbe  Uif 
fant  boy,  from  the  bulrush-ark,  is  introduced  into  the 
•ourt  of  PhiM^ah,  made  familiar  with  the  wisdom  of 
the  only  refined  nation  upon  the  earth,  until  at  length, 
^^  mighty  in  words  and  deeds,''  he  receives  his  com- 
mission from  the  flaming  bush  to  accomplish  wonders 
in  the  land  of  Ham^  and  lead  forth  Joseph  as  a  flock. 
Is  Palestine  to  be  vanquished  ?  Jehovah  presenti 
his  people  with  Joshua  for  their  general*  Is  a 
Goliath  to  be  subdued  ?  The  shepherd  boy  is  in 
the  camp.  Is  Judah  to  be  rescued  from  Baby-^ 
Ionian  servitude  ?  Not  only  at  the  appointed  moment 
are  conductors,  and  heroes,  and  architects,  and  priests 
at  hand,  but  Gyrus  is  raised  up  and  girded,  and 
the  first  becomes  the  most  illustrious  year  of  his 
reign.  There  was  a  time  when  America  wanted  a 
Washington,  an  Adams,  a  JerFABSON,  a  Lafay* 
WTTZf  a  Franklin,  and  o>tbers,  who  like  them,  were 
great  in  council,  or  great  in  arms,  and  thanks  he  to 

God|  he  gave  them  us  at  the  requisite  boor.  ^^  Wiioee 
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is  wise  and  will  obsenre  these  things,  even  they  shall 
understand  the  fear  of  the  Lord.^'  The  talents  of 
Jefferson  and  Aijams  are  now  not  imperiously  de- 
manded ;  a  luxuriant  nndergrowth  has  supplied  their 
place,  and  he  who  will  hereafter  fold  op  the  heavens 
and  lay  them  aside  as  a  garment,  when,  for  the  ex- 
ecution of  his  sublime  purposes,  he  shall  no  longer 
require  them ;  has  gently  said  to  each  of  our  deceased 
patriots,  ^'  I  have  no  need  of  thee.'^ 

I  might  expatiate  on  the  advantages  which  moder- 
ation in  aliment  secures,  in  the  extension  t>f  life  to 
its  remotest  limits.  I  might  insbt  on  the  unquestion- 
able superiority  of  the  favoured  climate  of  these 
United  States,  as  well  in  the  northern  as  in  the  mid- 
die,  I  had  almost  said,  and  in  the  southern  regions, 
for  producing  instances  of  longevity  i  and  exemplify 
these  troths,  by  requesting  the  world  to  read  the  epi- 
taphs which  the  faithful  marble,  that  shall  rise  over 
the  graves  of  these  our  departed  Presidents,  must 
confirm.  But  passing  by  such  ideas,  let  me  press  on 
your  minds  a  consideration  of  the  most  encouraging 
character.    - 

Manifestations  of  the  kindness  of  the  Lord,  in  trials 
that  are  past,  should  inspire  our  confidence  in  his 
Holy  Name,  that  he  will  make  ^^  bare  his  arm,''  in 
our  favour  in  diiBcoUies  that  yet  may  approach.  Our 
states  are  happy  among  themselves^  and^  I  tru^t,  this 


happiness  will  be  coeval  with  the  harmony  of  the 
spheres.  But  it  were  folly  to  throw  the  idea  into 
shade^  that  the  powers  of  the  earth  have  in  relation 
to  us  their  jealousies  and  their  aversions.  Our  po- 
litical institutions,  free,  wise  and  honourable,  are  at 
entire  variance  with  theirs.  Their  people  are  be- 
ginning to  see,  but  like  the  heath  in  the  desert,  thef 
see  not  when  good  cometh.  What  combinations  they 
may  form,  what  navies  they  may  associate/  what 
armies  they  may  transport^  we  know  not ;  and  if  our 
trust  be  in  the  living  Ood^  who  made  heaven  and 
earth,  in  the  spirit  of  humility,  we  may  subjoin,  we 
care  not  For,  ^<  if  Ood  be  for  us,  who  can  be 
against  us?"  It  was  the  habit  of  the  holy  prophets 
of  Israel  to  encourage  the  people  by  calling  up  to 
their  recollection  what  QoA  had  already  wrought 
Take,  for  example,  the  language  of  Isaiah  ;  <<  awake, 
awake,  put  on  strength,  O  arm  of  the  Lord ;  awake 
as  in  the  ancient  days,  in  the  generations  of  old.  Art 
thou  not  it  that  hath  cut  Rahab  and  wounded  the 
dragon  ?  Art  thou  not  it  which  hath  dried  the  sea, 
the  waters  of  the  great  deep,  that  hath  made  the 
depths  of  the  sea,  a  way  for  the  ransomed  to  pass 
over  ?  Therefore  the  redeemed  of  the  Lord  shall 
return  and  come  with  singing  unto  Zion!''  Let  our 
nation  lay  her  hand  on  the  altar,  and  implore  celestial 
assistance,  and  she  may  crafldently  believe  that  God 
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will  provide  some  fhtare  Washington^  some  ftiture 
Adams^  some  future  Jbfferson^  who  will  lead  her 
sons  to  victory^  and  by  their  wisdom^  spread  peace^ 
like  a  river^  through  all  her  regions. 

If,  on  the  face  of  the  earthy  there  exist  a  people 
under  peculiar  obligations  to  obey  the  precepts  of 
Heaven,  we  are  that  people.  His  fi;oodn»Ki  should 
lead  us  to  repentance  fbr  our  offences,  and  ever  in- 
fluence us  to  do  jaitly,  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk 
humbly  with  him«  Let  temples  every  where  rise  in 
honour  of  hb  name,  and  let  them  be  crouded  with 
g^teful,  adorilig,  and  holy  worshippers.  It  is  an 
instructive  to'oth,  asserted  by  the  judicibuil  KoUin, 
and  attested  by  the  whole  history  of  our  species,  that 
nations  have  ri^en  into  a  state  of  grandeur,  or  de- 
scended into  ruin  and  infiuny,  in  proportioti  as  they 
have  been  governed  by,  or  have  neglected,  moral 
principle.  It  is  righteousness  that  exalteth  a  nation. 
It  is  righteousness,  which  so  finely  harmonizes  with 
the  equality  of  a  Republick ;  which  suppresses  the 
rising  of  animosity,  by  instructing  us  that  what- 
soever we  would  that  men  should  da  unto  us,  we 
also  do  unto  them;  it  is  this  which  spreads  content- 
ment through  all  the  walks  of  life.  It  is  tfOi  >Hiich 
inspires  the  merchant,  the  mechanick^  tlte^agrfeul- 
tnralist  and  the  man  of  science,  to  pfoseoute  his 
course  with  success  and  hoaonr.    WlmtmnaA  more 
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channiilg  to  the  ear  than  the  voice  of  the  individual, 
high  in  the  eervice  of  his  country,  who  can  stand  and 
in  presence  of  his  fellow  citizens  exclaim,  as  did  the 
patriarch,  ^^  I  put  on  righteousness  and  it  clothed 
me.  My  judgment  was  as  a  robe  and  a  diadem.  I 
was  eyes  to  the  blind,  and  feet  was  I  to  the  lame.  I 
was  a  father  to  the  poor,  and  the  cause  which  I  knew 
not,  I  searched  out :  and  I  brake  the  jaws  of  the 
wicked,  and  plucked  the  spoil  out  of  his  teeth.'^  But 
if  we  sin  against  Heaven,  and  in  His  sight,  the  sa- 
gacity and  moral  worth  of  no  statesmen  can  deliver 
us.  The  vessel  of  our  commonwealth  will  be  found 
in  an  eddy  too  powerful  to  escape  the  tremendous 
vortex.  Our  eagle,  divested  of  its  pinions,  will  drop 
to  the  earth.  The  folly  of  Rehoboam  was  the  im- 
mediate  cause  of  that  disruption  between  Israel  and 
Jodah,  which,  like  a  deadly  wound,  refused  to  be 
healed ;  but  the  real  excitement  is  to  be  traced  to  the 
vices  of  his  fitther,  during  the  latter  periods  of  his 
reign,  and  to  the  immoral  condition  of  the  people. 
Does  Babylon  put  on  the  garments  of  pride,  of  in- 
humanity and  of  impiety ;  a  prophet  is  directed  to 
aay,  ^  Babylon  the  glory  of  kingdoms,  the  beauty  of 
the  Cbaldeei'  excellency,  shall  be  as  when  God  over- 
threw Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  It  shall  never  be  in- 
liabiiedy  neither  shall  it  be  dwelt  in  from  generation 
to  geiieratioih-*wild  beasts  of  the  desert  shall  lie 
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there^  and  their  hoQges  sliall  be  foil  of  doleful  area* 
tures — her  time  is  near  to  come',  and  h^  days  shall 
not  be  prolonged.''    Did  Tyre  abandon  hwself  to 
avarice,  volaptnonsness  and  oppression  $  b  her  sov* 
raign  heard  crying,  *^  I  am  a  God,  1  sit  in  the  seaiof 
God,  in  the  midst  of  the  seas?''   Jehovah  says,  ^^  I 
am  against  thee,  0,  Tyre !  1  will  cause  many  nations 
to  come  up  against  thee  as  the  sea  canseth  ldt*iraves 
to  come  up«    I  will  send  a  fire  on  thy  wall  that  shall 
devour  thy  palaces.    Thy  merchandise  and  all  thy 
company  in  the  midst  of  thee  shall  fall.  •■  Then  never 
shalt  be  any  more."    What  procured  the  desolation 
of  Jerusalem  ?  In  the  expostulation  of  the  Saviour, 
we  have  an  answer,  ^^  O  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem,  thou 
that  killest  the  prophets,  and  stonest  them  that  are 
sent  unto  thee,  how  often  would  I  have  gathered  thy 
children  together,  as  a  hen  gatbereth  her  brood  under 
wings^-and  ye  would  not — ^Behold  your  house  is  left 
unto  you  desolate."      Rome,  once  the  mistress  of 
nations,  while  practising  the  sterner  virtues,  was  in- 
vincible ;  but  she  fell  beneath  the  pressure  of  her 
inordinate  self- valuation,  her  ambition  and  her  luxu- 
ry.   The  Divine  Majesty  may  bear,  as  he  has  borne, 
with  offending  nations.    He  may  say,  ^^  the  iniquity 
of  the  Amorites  is  not  yet  full :"  but  as  assuredly  as 
his  throne  is  immutable-^as  that  throne  is  established 
in  righteousness,  persevering  tamsgremoa  will  be 
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succeeded  by  ultimate  overthrow.  I  rank  our  mis- 
flionary  Institutioiity  oar  Bible  Societies^  and  our  Sun- 
day Schools  among  the  bulwarks  of  brass  which  pro- 
aitse  our  safety. 

One  of    the  Captains  of  Charles  Y  requested 
the  favour  of  a  discharge  from  public  service.    The 
Emperor  demanded  the  reason.    The  thoughtful  of- 
ficer replied,  <<  There  ought  to  be  a  pause  between 
the  tumult  of  life  and  the  day  of  death.''    It  is  said 
this  circumstance  had  a  powerful  effect  in  inducing 
Charles  to  abandon  his  throne^  and  retire  to  a  con- 
vent    That  pause^  we  entreat  you,  at  leasts  this  sa- 
cred Sabbath^  to  make.    The  decease  of  our  venera- 
ble and  beloved  friends  addresses  us  in  tones  the 
most  solemn.     ^^  We  must  needs  die^  and  are  as  wa- 
ter spilt  on  the  ground,  which  cannot  be  gathered  up 
again,  neither  doth  God  respect  any  person."  <<  Sure- 
ly every  man  walketh  in  a  vain  shew,  surely  they  ar^ 
disquieted  hi  vain.''    ^^  Cease  ye  from  man,  whose 
breath  is  in  his  nostrils,  for  wherein  is  he  to  be  ac- 
counted of."     ^^  All  nations  before  him  are  as  noth- 
ing, and  they  are  accounted  to  him,  less  than  nothing, 
and  vanity."     We  have  all  sinned,  and  come  short 
of  the  glory  of  God.      In  tlie  language  of  Job,  we 
may  say,  ^'  Drought  and  heat  consume  the  snow  wa- 
ters, so  doth  the  grave,  those  that  have  sinned." 
Protracted  age  ifl  no  securi^  against  the  invasions  of 
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death.     Adanii  the  conmioa  parent  of  .iMhtU^  lived 

U3j9  yeare^  and  yet— lie  died.    Who  of  oft  qmi  hoptio 

, *  surmount  his  ninetieth^  hia«eightiefli  year?  JExistence 

so  far  proloij^d^  is  the  prtTilege  of  few-^veiy  fcpi 
•  ■  ^ 

On  the  bridge  of  hnmnn  life  itn  iinn  ni  iWiiiiwittiBf 
Mr.  Addison's  elegant  Tirion  of  Mlra»— <ml.  Ae 
bridge  of  human  life^  which  we  are  now  crosiiig^  are 
innumerable  tn4i^Aeors  that  Ue  concealed^HtiroagjIf 
which  the  passengers  drop  into  the  tide  below^  and 
disappear.  No  one  in  this  wnemHy  JfVamtnted 
to  use  the  language  of  David  to  JoMtbHh---^'  Tmly^ 
as  the  Lord  liveth  and  as  thy  soul  liveth^  there  is  but 
a  step  between  me  and  death.''  There  may  he  ma- 
ny steps^  there  may  be  but  one  :  but  since  each  step 
is  the  step  of  jeopardy,  how  much  is  it  the  wisdom 
and  duty  of  every  man^  to  be  well  prepared  for  the 
final  plunge?  -•  ^ 

While  on  earth  we  are  permitted  to  continue^  let 
ns  have  our  eye  continually  fixed  on  the  duties  of 
our  respective  stations ;  whether  the  niche  allotted 
us  in  the  temple  of  society,  be  depressed  or  exalted. 
Let  us  seek  refuge  in  the  arms  of  the  atoaing  Re- 
deemer, and,  sanctified  by  his  Holy  Spirit,  may  it  be 
ours,  amid  the  dread  catastrophe  of  a  perishing  Uni* 
verse,  to  find  this  corruptible  pnt  on  incormplion,  this 
mortal,  immortality. 
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Another  anuiveraary  of  our  association  has 
We  are  again  assembled  in  these  balls  to  renew 
lli.it  bind  us  to  our  common  Alma  Mater,  and  t 
less  clear  that  cxiat  among  us  as  alumni.     The  asaoc. 
of  our  youth  are  here  to  be  revived ;  and  we  here  meet  to 
hail  aa  brotheni,  not  only  those  who  along  with  us  pura 
the  paths  of  learning,  or  followed  us  in  them,  b 
who  held  out  the  example  our  young  exertions  were  Q 
proud  to  emulate. 

Here,  at  least,  however  varied  may  be  our  pursuits  or 
opposite  our  callings — nay,  ulthough  polilieal  opposition 
may  divide,  or  rivalry  separate  us,  we  can  unite  in  the 
feelings  of  a  common  interest,  and  congratulate  each  other 
ou  the  return  of  the  epoch  of  our  union,  and  of  the  day 
whence  our  elder  brethren  date  the  commencement  of 
their  honourable  and  useful  career.  Permit  me  to  join  in 
these  friendly  salutations,  in  the  greetings  of  those  who 
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often  far  estranged  by  the  business  of  life,  are  yet  happy 
to  re-awaken  the  tender  recollections  of  juvenile  intimacy. 
Brother  alumni,  allow  me  to  express  the  satisfaction  I  feel 
at  seeing  so  many  of  my  former  associates,  so  many  of  my 
younger  friends,  so  many,  may  I  say  it,  of  my  affectionate 
pupils  here  assembled ;  while  the  venerable  band  of  our 
elder  brethren  also  appears  to  honour  our  celebration^ 
undiminished  in  number  since  our  last  anniversary. 

Such  at  least  would  have  been  my  greeting,  had  this 
address  been  delivered  a  few  hours  sooner.  But  at  this 
very  moment,  a  train  of  mourners  is  conveying  to  the  tomb 
of  his  ancestors,  one  of  the  few  survivors  of  that  venerable 
band,*  the  last  of  a  name  illustrious  in  the  ancient  annals 
of  our  province,  but  in  whom  the  conscious  dignity  of  high 
birth,  was  tempered  and  illustrated  by  polished  manners, 
and  the  graces  which  a  finished  educalion  can  alone 
bestow. 

Gratitude  that  we  count  numbers  M^lwe  dimimshed, 
is  a  feeling  too  earnest  to  be  controlkd ;  and,  indeed,  the 
pleasure  we  experience  in  saluting  those  whom  we  find 
present,  is  not  more  intense  than  the  anxiety  with  which 
we  inquire  for  the  fate  of  those  whom  we  miss  in  this 
assembly.  Have  any  of  our  number  suffered  in  health  or 
happiness  since  our  last  meeting  1  Has  death  called  from 
the  path  of  usefulness,  the  ripened  growth  of  manly  talent, 
or  nipped  the  bud  of  youthful  promise  1    If  so,  then  before 

*  Frederick  PhUipee,  Esq.  of  PhilipBtown. 


we  enter  into  the  festivities  of  the  day,  is  our  tribute  of 
mournful  recollection,  or  of  aflFectionate  admiration  due. 

Of  all  the  objects  which  an  association  such  as  ours 
can  propose,  none  is  more  useful,  none  can  be  more  inter- 
esting, than   thus    annually   to  commemorate    the  worth 
of  the  departed.     Subjects  of  general  and  public  interest 
are  not  indeed  unsuited  to  the  purposes  of  our  meeting ; 
our  institution  has  produced  those  who  have  filled  with 
honour  to  themselves,  and  advantage  to  the  country,  the 
most  exalted  stations  of  public  life,  or  have  risen  to  the 
height   of    reputation  in    those  professions   emphatically 
called  the  learned.     Such  men  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  still 
continue  to  issue  from  these  halls ;  and  when  they  shall 
be  called  upon  to  address  you,  the  scope  of  the  institution 
admits— -nay,  their  associatei  wiU  expect,  that  they  shall 
treat  of  subjects  with  which  the  business  of  their  life  has 
rendered  them  f^uulian     Instruction  and  eloquence  have 
thus  flowed  fiom  Ae  discourses  of  my  predecessors  in  the 
honourable  aplxiiiltliieBt  of  orator  of  your  anniversary. 
But  tQ  laxnettt  A(»  imtim^ly  fate  of  youthful  talent ;  to 
rescue  from  obBvion  the  deeds  of  modest  and  unobtrusive 
usefulness ;  to  celebrate  the  praises  of  public  benefactors  ; 
are  topics  which  seem  to  be  exactly  suited  to  the  day  and 
its  associations.     It  cannot  in  truth  be  a  day  of  unalloyed 
pleasure.     If  it  recall  to  our  recollection  the  happy  period 
when  young,  ardent,  and  impetuous,  we  entered  the  arena 
of  the  more  than  Olympian  contest,  where  not  only  bodies 
but  minds  struggle  for  the  honours  and  rewards,  which 
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fortune  often  bestows  with  no  impartial  band ;  if  it  bring 
to  mind  the  hopes,  that  thought  no  office  too  high,  no 
wealth  too  enormous,  no  literary  glories  too  lofty  to  be 
reached  by  our  exertions.  It  also  recalls  the  memory  of 
the  chilling  of  those  youthful  aspirations,  the  checking  of 
those  lofty  hopes,  and  the  gradual  intrusion  of  the  dark 
realities  of  life,  into  the  picture  coloured  in  rainbow  tints 
by  our  youthful  imaginations. 

In  a  more  especial  manner  does  this  celebration 
awaken  the  remembrance  of  those  with  whom  we  jointly 
received  the  instructions  of  the  same  teachers,  but  who 
have  been  snatched  from  the  world  before  the  expectations 
of  their  Alma  Mater  were  realized ;  or  of  those  of  more 
advanced  standing,  who,  although  full  of  honours  and  glory, 
have  been  called  from  the  fields  of  their  usefulness,  too 
soon  for  their  friends  and  their  countrya 

If  such  thoughts  are  excited  by  the  very  nature  of  our 
meeting,  let  them  not  be  repressed.  The  value  of  the 
living  friend  is  enhanced  by  the  memory  of  him  that  it  is 
dead  ;  and  we  now  hail  with  more  of  intense  pleasure  the 
few  survivors  of  a  numerous  class,  than  we  should  some 
years  since  have  greeted  the  whole.  Here,  as  in  all  other 
cases,  our  sorrows  tend  to  heighten  our  enjoyments ;  and 
the  temperate  conviviality  of  our  banquet  will  be  the  better 
relished,  that  we  have  paid  our  just  tribute  of  respect  to 
to  those  whose  places  know  them  no  longer. 

Such  are  the  views  with  which  I  acceded  to  the  request 
of  your  committee,  to  deliver  before  you  on  this  occasion  a 
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discourse  in  honour  of  one  of  our  departed  associates; 

departed  indeed  before  our  last  meeting,  but  at  too  short 

an  interval  to  admit  of  his  worth  being  then  commemorated. 

Many  of  you  there  are,  more  competent  than  I  to  this 

task ;  more  learned,  more  eloquent,  more  in  the  habit  of 

addressing  a  public  assemblage  ;  many  more  intimate  with 

the  illustrious  deceased,  the  close  associates  of  his  private 

life,  the  followers  of  his  political  fortunes.     But  why  such 

a  one  was  not  selected,  it  became  not  me  to  inquire  ; 

and   the  very  sense  I  entertained  of  my  own  unfitness 

enhanced   the   compliment  paid   me,   and  precluded  my 

declining  what  I  feel  as  an  honour  of  the  most  gratifying 

description.    To  be  asked  to  address  you  ere  so  many  of  my 

seniors  have  performed  that  task,  to  be  the  first  to  whom 

an  opportmiity  has  been  offered  of  fulfilling  this  interesting 

but  mournful  duty  of  our  association,  and  more  than  all, 

to  have  such  a  theme  assigned  me,  are  favours  for  which 

I  am  far  more  indebted  to  your  kindness  than  to  my  own 

merit. 

It  has  then  become  my  melancholy  privilege,  to  be 

the  organ  to  express  your  regrets  at  the  loss  of  the  most 

distinguished  of  our  members,  who,  if  he  had  lived  long 

enough  for  glory  and  an  enduring  reputation,  died  in  the 

pride  of  his  strength,  and  the  acme  of  his  mental  vigour. 

If,  indeed,  it  be  not  only  a  matter  of  duty,  but  of  feeling, 

that  we  shall  commemorate  our  departed  associates,  rarely 

will  occasions  present  themselves  where  the  tribute  is  so 

appropriate  or  so  justly  due.     No  alumnus  of  this  institu- 
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tion  has  ever  filled  a  greater  space  ia.  tbe  eye  of  tiMfwUio 
than  the  late  Dewitt  Clinton ;  none  has  contributed  more 
to  the  honour  of  his  country,  none  so  much  to  the  pros- 
perity of  his  native  state  ;  while  we  of  the  younger  order 
of  graduates,  whose  aequaintance  with  our  alma  mater, 
even  by  tradition,  hardly  extends  beyond  the  time  of  her 
change  of  name,  look  up  to  him  as  the  first  matriculated 
student  of  Columbia  College. 

What  however  render  our  expressions  of  respect  most  ap- 
propriate, his  public  acts  and  national  senrices,  make  the  task 
an  arduous  one.  Every  quarter  of  the  Union  has  teemed 
with  eulogies  of  our  departed  associate ;  and  it  is  hopeless 
to  attempt  to  elicit  new  views  of  his*  character,  or  invent  new 
expressions  to  emblazon  his  exalted  worth.  Nor  would 
a  simple  biographical  sketch  possess  either  novelty  or  in- 
terest, were  I  to  have  recourse  to  such  a  mode  of  occupying 
your  attention.  The  task  of  writing  a  memoir  of  the  life  of 
of  Clinton,  has  already  been  performed  by  one,  who,  by  long 
personal  intimacy,  by  constant  observation  of  his  character^ 
and  by  the  most  industrious  research,  has  done  all  that  talent, 
a£fection,  and  zeal  could  perform.*  To  this  duty  he  was 
called  by  the  united  voice,  of  the  literary  and  scientific  in- 
stitution of  which  Clinton  was  so  long. the  illustrious  head ; 
of  the  fathers  of  our  city,  over  whose  deliberations  Clinton 
had  long  presided;  and  of  the  citizens  at  large,  who 
mourned  the  loss  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  their  number. 

*  David  Hoeack,  M.  D.  F.  R.  8.  whoie  memoir  is  already  before  thopaUie. 
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Hi8  family  has  conferred  the  appointment  of  Bio^pher  of 
Clinton,  npon  one  distinguished  alike  hy  station  and  hy  ta- 
lent, with  whose  duties  it  would  be  improper  in  me  to 
interfere,  with  whose  talents  and  opportunities  it  would  be 
presumption  in  me  to  compete.* 

But  although  his  literary  and  scientific  fellows,  his  former 
civic  compeers,  and  the  public  in  general,  have  paid  their 
tribute  of  remembrance  through  so  appropriate  a  channel ; 
although  the  affection  of  his  family  has  named  a  biographer 
to  record  those  services  which  will  form  to  his  remotest 
descendant  an  escutcheon  of  honour ;  the  Alumni  of  Co- 
lumbia College  have  a  duty  to  perform  in  their  collective 
capacity,  and  owe  to  their  alma  mater  that  they  shall  not 
refrain  from  bearing  their  part  in  the  general  mourning  at 
his  loss ;  their  testimony  of  regard  for  their  illustrious 
brother ;  their  assent  to  the  general  acclaim  which  pro- 
nounces him  first  and  worthiest  of  their  members. 

Like  the  beautiful  and  delicate  insect,  which  for  a  single 
day  in  each  year  whitens  our  trees  with  its  |Mnions,  and  at 
eve  strews  the  ground  with  the  snowy  relics  of  its  short-lived 
happiness,  our  association  has  but  an  ephemeral  e:Ki8tence ;  on 
but  one  day  can  it  act  or  move,  assume  the  livery  of  sorrow, 
or  bear  the  badges  of  joy.  This  short  and  fleeting  life  it 
for  the  present  year  devotes  to  the  remembrance  of  Clinton. 


*  Tlw  Hon  Joha  C.  Sptneer. 
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Universal  custom  might  lead  me  first  to'  speak  of  his 
descent  and  lineage.  The  industrious  research  of  the  author 
of  the  memoir  to  which!  have  already  referred,  traces 
these  to  an  English  gentleman  who  espoused  the  royal 
cause,  in  the  time  of  the  first  Charles,  and  losing  hb 
property  in  the  failure  of  the  fortunes  of  that  monarch, 
sought  new  fields  of  enterprize  in  Ireland.  Other  circum- 
stances would  lead  us  to  infer,  that  a  heraldic  antiquary 
might  deduce  the  line  from  those  whom  Eiiglishmen  con- 
sider as  the  founders  of  their  nobility,  the  conquerors  of 
Hastings.  But  our  country  admits  no  such  titles  to 
honour,  rarely  can  the  merit  of  the  progenitor  advance  the 
interest  even  of  a  worthy  descendant ;  never  can  it  be 
permitted  to  palliate  the  failings,  or  cast  a  veil  over  the 
vices  and  degeneracy  of  the  unworthy. 

Yet  so  far  as  our  country  will  admit  of  pride  of  birth, 
the  family  of  Clinton  was  as  illustrious  as  a  republic  can 
know.  His  father,  and  still  more  his  uncle,  had  distinguished 
themselves  in  times  of  danger,  dijQSculty,  and  dismay,  as  sol- 
diers, patriots,  and  statesmen.  In  a  country  where'every  man 
must  be  the  maker  of  his  own  character,  and  in  most  cases 
the  architect  of  his  own  fortune,  one's  immediate  progeni- 
tors are  all  that  can  influence  bds  fate,  or  determine  bis  use- 
fulness. Thus  far  Clinton  may  have  been  considered  for- 
tunate, but  far  more  so,  in  having  been  bom  soon  enough 
to  enjoy  the  advantage  of  the  example  of  these  two  illustrious 
men,  and  in  having  witnessed  their  labours  and  exertions, 
while  the  success  of  the  honourable  cause  they  had  espoused 
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was  yet  doubtful ;  while  their  united  energies  of  mind  and 
body  were  strained  to  the  utmost,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
happy  issue  to  the  enterprize  in  which  they  were  engaged. 

If  then  the  birth  and  connexions  of  Clinton  had  any 
influence  in  determining  his  future  usefulness,  it  was  rather 
by  shewing  him  illustrious  examples  of  devotion  to  the  cause 
of  his  country,  and  models  of  perseverance  through  good 
and  evil  report,  than  by  facilitating  his  introduction  into 
public  life — Nay,  had  he  entered  it  without  the  benefit  of 
such  experience,  his  early  attainment  of  office  and  honours 
might  have  had  the  e£fect  of  blighting  his  talent,  and  ob- 
scuring his  fame.  80  far  then  from  attributing  the  high 
celebrity  to  which  Clinton  attained,  to  his  early  advantages, 
we  may  rather  ascribe  to  his  great  strength  of  mind  the 
merit  of  being  able  to  withstand  the  dazzling  effect  of 
premature  success;  and  in  this  very  circumstance  the 
candid  inquirer  will  find  a  full  apology  for  the  errors  to 
which  he  like  all  other  mortals  was  sometimes  exposed. 
Of  his  errors,  however,  it  is  not  my  business  to  speak,  nor 
have  they  left  any  trace  behind  them,  in  the  shape  of  per- 
manent injury  to  his  country.  Whatever  they  were,  they 
recoiled  upon  his  own  head,  and  an  impartial  posterity  will 
not  record  them  against  him. 
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'  Cfinton  received  hb  eariy  edocHdloii  at  a  peiiod-  «>» 
tremely  unfavourable.  The  long  revolutioiiaTy  Qontesl 
had  driven  from  their  quiet  occupationa  to  take  a  ahaie  in 
active  struggles,  on  one  or  the  odier  ode,  nearly  all  who 
were  eminent  in  the  profession  of  instmcters.  Of  the 
ancient  academies  of  Ihe  state,  but  one  was  kept  even  upon 
a  tolerable  footing,  and  even  this  felt  for  a  moment  the 
devastating  effects  of  the  struggle.  In  this,  althoiigh 
crippled  of  its  means,  was  Clinton  compelled  to  seek  the- 
foundation  of  his  future  usefulness.  His  literary  produc- 
tions  may,  notwithstanding,  be  quotsd  as  splendid  instances 
of  the  power,  that  genius  and  industry  can  exert  in  forming 
the  taste  and  improving  the  style ;  yet,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  critical  eye  will  occasionally  detect  a  want  of  those 
graces,  that  an  early  and  accurate  acquaintance  with  classic 
models  can  alone  bestow. 

If  the  subject  of  our  eulogy,  the  near  relative  of  tha 
chief  magbtrate  of  our  state,  and  the  son  of  one  of  ita  most 
distinguished  citizens,  were  thus  condemned  to  suffer  from 
the  want  of  sufficient  means  of  elementary  education,  what, 
may  we  stop  to  inquire,  must  have  been*  the  condition  of 
the  mass  of  the  people  %  How  highly  ought  we  to  appre-> 
ciate  the  advantages  we  now  enjoy,  in  means  of  instruction 
diffused  through  every  section  of  our  state,  and  brought  to 
the  doors  and  within  the  means  of  the  humblest  of  our 
citizens.  To  attain  this  happy  state  of  things,  Clinton  lent 
his  powerful  aid  ;  and  if  not  the  first  to  propose  the  present 
system,  his  voice  was  not  unimportant  in  obtaining  the 
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mtmificent  endowments  our  common  schools  now  enjoy. 
It  is,  perhaps,  to  be  lamented  that  the  enlightened  mind  of 
Clinton  should  not  have  entered  more  fully  into  the  detail 
of  these  establishments,  for  he  would  unquestionably  have 
seen  and  obviated  the  odious  distinction  that  now  exists 
between  those  educated  in  them,  and  those"  taught  in  oar 
higher  seminaries,  in  consequence  of  the  exclusion  of  the 
ancient  languages  from  their  course  of  instruction :  a 
feature,  which  it  would  take  but  little  ailment  to  show 
to  be  pregnant  with  evil,  and  even  subversive  of  the  great 
ends  to  which  they  might  be  rendered  applicable. 

If,  however,  the  boyhood  of  Clinton  were  doomed  to  be 
spent  without  a  perfect  enjoyment  of  all  those  aids  and 
facilities  which  experience  has  shown  to  be  so  important  in 
training  the  mind,  brighter  prospects  dawned  upon  his 
youth.  The  halls,  in  which  we  are  now  assembled,  had 
been  closed  to  the  student  of  literature  and  science  during 
the  whole  period  of  the  revolutionary  war.  In  the  place 
of  the  youthful  aspirant  for  academic  honours,  the  dormi- 
tories and  lecture  rooms  had  been  filled  in  turn,  with  the 
wounds,  the  disease,  and  the  misery  of  two  contending 
armies.  But  no  sooner  was  the  struggle  at  an  end,  than 
the  fathers  of  our  freedom*  turned  their  attention  to  the 

*  Among  these  it  would  be  an  act  of  injustice  were  I  not  to  name  par- 
ticularly ;  the  late  Hon.  James  Duane,  then  Mayor  of  the  City  of  New- 
Tork,  whose  serrices  in  the  re-establishment  of  the  College  were  aU- 
importaaU 
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restoration  of  the  bulldiiig  to  its  ori^nai  purposes,  and 
strove  to  fill  the  vacant  chairs  vrith  the  ablest  men  within 
their  reach.  The  subject  of  our  eulogy,  burning  with 
honourable  zeal,  first  presented  himself  to  demand  the  privi- 
lege of  matriculation,  and  thus  stands  at  th^  head  of  the  cat- 
alogue of  the  revived  institution.  To  his  successors  he  fur- 
nished a  most  honourable  example  of  diligence,  industry,  and 
application.  The  influence  of  emulation,  which  is  in  many 
minds  almost  essential,  as  a  stimulus  to  exertion,  was  indeed 
wanting,  for  the  number  of  those  who  joined  bim  in  his 
collegiate  career  was  too  small  to  call  it  forth ;  yet  this 
was  not  necessary  to  excite  him.  He  in  consequence  left 
behind  him  a  character  for  sedulous  improvement  of  the 
opportunities  within  his  reach,  that  has  never  been  sur- 
passed by  any  of  his  successors. 

The  very  atmosphere  of  an  ancient  seminary  of  learn- 
ing, brings  to  a  well  regulated  mind  a  series  of  associations, 
that  often  conduce  to  eminence,  even  when  the  teachers 
themselves  have  degenerated  from  the  former  glories  of  the 
institution.  But  Clinton  was  fortunate  in  meeting  with 
instructers  qualified  to  appreciate  and  cultivate  his  talent, 
and  to  direct  it  to  advantageous  ends.  The  classical 
department  was  directed  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cochran,  a  ripe 
and  eminent  scholar,  who  still  fills  the  office  of  an  instruc- 
ter  of  youth  in  the  honourable  and  elevated  station  of 
President  of  King's  College,  Nova  Scotia*  Of  another  of 
the  teachers,  it  is  in  tWs  building  sufficient  to  mention  the 
name,  to  convey  to  all  a  clear  iden  of  the  advantages  that 
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most  have  been  derived  by  his  pupils  from  hb  instructions* 
This  was  the  late  Rt.  Rev.  Benjamin  Moore,  whose  services 
to  this  institution  every  alumnus  will  at  once  appreciate ; 
and  who  in  a  wider  field  of  usefulness,  diffused  blessings 
upon  all  who  came  within  the  sphere  of  his  active 
piety,  and  mild  benevolence.*  To  these  useful  and 
learned  instructers  Clinton  was  fond,  to  the  latest  period 
of  his  valued  life,  of  acknowledging  his  obligations.  But 
I  cannot  help  believing  that  his  own  future  character, 
and  that  of  his  public  services,  were  influenced  in  a  greater 
degree  by  another  professor.  One,  who  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century  filled  with  distinguished  ability  and  usefulness,  what 
his  powerful  exertions  finally  rendered  the  most  important  of 
the  chairs.  Many  who  hear  me  will  at  once  recognize  the 
useful  and  valuable  instructer  to  whom  I  allude — ^the  late 
Dr.  John  Kemp,  to  whom  they,  with  myself  and  many 
others,  are  under  the  deepest  obligations. 

Under  the  tuition  of  Dr.  Kemp,  Clinton  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  that  acquaintance  with  the  true  principles  of 
internal  improvement,  and  I  may  add,  acquired  the  basb 
of  those  clear  views  of  national  policy,  which  he  afterwards 
so  fully  developed,  and  applied  with  such  advantage  to  his 
native  state,  and  the  Union  at  lai*ge.  The  capabilities  of 
the  interior  of  this  state  for  the  opening  of  internal  navi- 
gable communications,  early  attracted  the  attention  of  this 
able  instructer,  and  were  annually  illustrated  by  him  in  his 

*  See  Note  A. 
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courses  of  lectures.  The  author  of  the  memoir  of  Clinton 
has  cited  a  letter  written  by  Dr.  Kemp  to  his  friend  and 
instructer  the  celebrated  Dr.  Beattie,  wherein  these  natural 
facilities  were  described.  At  that  early  period,  and  with 
anticipations  of  the  rising  prosperity  of  our  country  less 
sanguine  than  one  of  her  own  sbns  would  naturally  haye 
felt,  he  probably  did  not  proceed  as  far  as  a  more  developed 
state  of  our  resources,  and  a  more  enlightened  view  of  the 
progress  of  our  state,  enabled  Clinton  to  do.  But  in  the 
general  features  of  his  opinions,  there  was  a  strong  resem- 
blance, as  many  who  now  hear  me  cannot  fail  to  remember, 
to  those  leading  principles  that  were  afterwards  so  ably 
argued  by  Clinton  in  a  more  public  manner. 

With  these  enlightened  ideas  both  of  the  value  of 
canals,  and  of  the  true  means  of  providing  for  their  con- 
struction. Dr.  Kemp  took  a  most  lively  interest  in  the 
measures  adopted  by  the  state  for  exploring  the  route  of 
the  western  navigation ;  and  in  1810,  when  the  surveys 
were  in  progress,  his  anxiety  led  him  to  make  a  tour  to  the 
shores  of  Lake  Erie,*  the  object  of  which  was  to  ascertdn, 
for  his  own  satisfaction,  whether  a  direct  communication 
with  that  great  inland  sea,  and  the  vast  bodies  of  water 
connected  with  it  were  practicable  or  not ;  for  he  felt  such 
intense  interest  in  the  subject  that  he  was  not  content  to 
wait,  until  the  more  slow  progress  of  a  regular  survey, 
should  make  the  feasibility  of  this  all-important  feature  of 

*  S«e  Note  B. 
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the  project  known  to  the  public.  Of  the  practicability 'of 
this  he  was  at  once  satisfied  by  the  use  of  that  tact  wluch 
is  the  characteristic  of  those  who  are  habituated  to  examinie 
a  country  in  reference  to  its  physical  geography.* 

It  is  in  truth  the  privilege  of  elevated  science,  to  take  in 
at  a  single  glance,  circumstances  and  results,  that  the  or£- 
nary  observer  only  reaches  through  painful  and  laborious 
examination.  He  returned  with  a  conviction  that  the 
scheme,  such  as  his  most  sanguine  hopes  had  depicted  it, 
was  practicable,  and  rejoiced  in  the  prospects  he  believed 
to  be  opening  to  his  adopted  country.  Hence  he  felt  and 
expressed  in  the  strongest  terms  his  disappointment  at  the 
tenor  of  the  report  made  by  the  commissioners  to  the 
leg^lature  in  1811 — a  report  which  from  the  wildness  and 
extravagance  of  the  plan  it  proposed,  he  considered  as 
likely  to  defeat  the  whole  object,  and  fitted  to  postpone 
for  years  a  scheme  he  knew  to  be  practicable. 

This  report  was  drawn  up  by  Gouvemeur  Morris,f  who, 
by  his  age,  his  long  public  service,  his  talent,  and  his  elo- 
quence, exercised  a  sway  among  his  colleagues  that  was 
most  unfortunate  in  its  effects,  and  for  a  time  caused  the 
utter  abandonment  of  all  hopes  of  uniting  the  lakes  to  the 
Hudson.  In  this  report  the  language  of  fancy  and  imagin- 
ation was  substituted  for  the  cool  course  of  argument  which 
can  alone  carry  conviction  to  those  who  are  qualified  to 
of  the  merits  of  such  an  enterprise  ;  and  it  pointed 

»  Sm  Not«  B.  t  See  Note  C. 
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out  principles  and  modes  of  execution  so  erroneous,  that 
even  the  tyro  in  engineering  could  not  fail  to  pronounce 
them  impracticable. 

I  may  be  thought  to  have  digressed  beyond  the  scope 
of  my  present  duty  in  dwelling  upon  the  character  and 
views  of  Dr.  Kemp.  But  as  I  am  satisfied  that  his  instruc- 
tions had  a  most  powerful  influence  in  determining  the 
direction,  in  which  the  transcendent  talent  of  Clinton 
became  at  length  most  useful  to  his  country,  I  could  not 
refrain  from  thus  stating  his  merits.  It  is  besides  due  to 
you  as  alumni,  and  to  your  Alma  Mater,  that  these  circum- 
stances should  be  made  known.  In  thus  naming,  and 
urging  the  merits  of  his  teacher,  I  cannot  depreciate  the 
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merits  of  Clinton.  These  stand  upon  their  own  ground, 
and  are  supported  by  the  happy  issue  of  his  labours. 
In  the  present  state  of  the  world,  when  the  principle  of  the 
division  of  labour  is  carried  to  such  an  extent,  not  only  in 
the' works  of  body,  but  in  those  of  mind,  the  most  labor 
rious  and  successful  teacher,  can  rarely  be  directly  instru* 
mental  in  the  execution  of  any  great  work.  It  is  enough 
both  of  glory  and  reward  to  him,  that  his  pupils  shall,  in 
their  future  life,  apply  to  valuable  purposes  the  elementary 
principles  with  which  he  has  imbued  them.  Although  he 
may  have  struck  the  spark  by  which  the  future  blaze  has 
been  enkindled,  no  part  of  its  brightness  can  illumine  his 
own  humble  and  laborious  path  ;  but  in  the  fame  and 
honours  of  his  pupils,  he  will  feel  himself  rewarded  in  a 
manner  even  more  grateful  than  he  could  have  been,  had 
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he  bimself  achieved  all  which  has  been  accomplished  by 
their  separate  labours.* 

When  Clinton,  in  the  year  1816,  was  called  upon  to 
draw  the  memorial  of  the  citizens  of  New-York,  and  when 
he  assumed  the  responsible  and  active  direction  of  the  new 
board  of  commissioners,  which  in  compliance  with  the 
request  of  that  memorial  was  appointed,  the  value  of  his 
correct  and  true  view  of  the  principles  of  internal  commu- 
nication, and  his  enlightened  estimate  of  state  policy 
became  apparent.  His  course  was  no  longer  shackled  by 
the  preponderating  influence  of  one  to  whose  opinions, 
although  far  less  worthy  of  respect  than  his  own,  he  had 
with  a  characteristic  modesty,  I  may  almost  say  diffidence, 
deferred  on  the  former  occasion.  Deviating  now,  alike 
from  the  bold  and  imaginative  views  of  Morris,  and  the 
timid  policy  of  the  engineers,  the  first  report  of  this  new 
board,  presented  to  the  legislature  a  plan  feasible  and  prac* 
ticable  in  all  its  parts  ;  no  prominent  feature  of  which  has 
it  been  found  necessary  to  alter.  In  spite  of  the  vague 
and  crude  notions  that  some  entertained  upon  this  subject 
nay,  even  of  the  clear  and  enlightened  views  of  others,  and 
which  are  now  brought  forward  in  order  to  dim  the  lustre 
of  Clinton's  actions,  as  the  sources  of  his  information  and 
the  basis  of  his  arguments,  I  cannot  but  see  in  that  memo- 
rial, and  in  this  report,  the  application  of  correct  and  true 

*  See  Note  D. 


principles  early  implanted,  in  his  rich  and  v^rmu  nundy 
where  by  careful  cultivation,  and  great  labour  on  his  part, 
they  finally  produced  ripe  and  glorious  fruit. 

Here  let  me  again  digress,  to  express  the  honest  pride 
I  feel  as  an  alumnus  of  Columbia  College,  when  I  reflect 
that  we  can  reckon  among  her  sons  those  who  have  been 
the  principal  instruments  in  completing  the  two  improve- 
ments that  have  done  more  for  the  prosperity  of  the  United 
States,  than  all  the  other  and  innumerable  mechanical 
inventions  of  which  our  country  can  boast  Need  I  say 
that  I  mean  the  canal  policy  of  the  State  of  New- York,  and 
the  application  of  steam  to  navigation.  That  the  world  will 
ascribe  the  chief  honour  of  the  first  of  these  to  Clinton, 
is  a  point  I  shall  hereafter  attempt  to  illustrate.  The 
second  might  still  have  been  wanting,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  liberal  and  enlightened  views  which  directed  the  inqui- 
ries of  our  departed  brother  Robert  L.  Livingston,  and 
which  still  animate  our  living  associate  John  Stevens,  of 
Hoboken.  To  the  first,  Fulton  was  indebted  for  an  oppor- 
tunity, and  the  means  of  bringing  his  genius  into  useful 
employment ;  to  the  second,  in  addition  to  the  most  liberal 
and  spirited  application  of  his  private  fortune  tq  experi- 
ments on  steam  navigation,  we  owe  the  devotion  of  the 
rising  talent  of  his  son  to  the  same  great  object ;  and  the 
latter  has  carried  the  steam-boat  to  a  state  of  perfection 
that  Fulton,  in  his  most  sanguine  moments,  never  antici- 
pated, and  which  the  latest  European  book  on  the  subject 
has  pronounced  to  be  impossible.      Between  these  two 
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gpreat  schemes,  there  is  this  important  difference,  that  the 
one  was  an  application  of  ancient  and  well  established 
principles  to  new  and  valuable  ends  ;  and  hence  the  efforts 
of  the  mere  engineer  can  hardly  be  considered  as  having 
had  much  influence  upon  the  success  of  the  project ;  while 
in  the  other,  new  and  untried,  the  genius  of  the  engineer 
obscures  the  merit  of  those  who  had  the  intelligence  to 
foresee  his  success,  and  stimulate  him  to  the  enterprize. 
Hence,  in  the  former  case,  the  name  of  Clinton  will  alone 
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be  quoted  in  after  ages ;  while  in  the  other,  that  of  Fulton 
may  obscure  the  fame  of  Livingston,  and  that  of  the  elder 
Stevens  merge  in  the  honours  of  his  son. 

Emerging  from  our  College  with  its  highest  honoars, 
and  fraught  with  all  the  learning  its  then  slender  establidi- 
ment  could  furnish,  Clinton  entered,  after  no  long  intervali 
into  active  life.  His  manhood  was  spent  in  public  services 
of  the  most  varied  and  important  character.  We  see  him 
by  turns,  the  eloquent  and  enlightened  legislator,  the  active 
and  zealous  municipal  officer,  the  learned  and  impartial 
judge,  the  dignified  and  public-spirited  chief  magistrate. 
We  find  him  at  every  step,  the  advocate  and  supporter  of 
all  schemes  of  charity  and  benevolence  ;  the  promoter  and 
leader  in  works  of  internal  improvement ;  and  by  a  rare 
combination  of  pursuits,  see  him  devoting  his  hours  of 
leisure,  and  the  intervals,  when  by  political  vicissitudes  he 
was  left  out  of  the  public  service,  to  the  cultivation  of 
science.    In  this,  the  mere  solace  and  amusement  of  those 
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hours  not  devoted  to  the  direct  service  of  his  country,  he 
made  a  progress  that  raises  him  far  beyond  the  herd  of 
amateur  savans^  and  places  him  in  the  rank  of  the  pro- 
fessional  naturalist.  His  success  in  this  branch  of  knowl* 
edge  was  such  as  to  show,  to  what  a  high  eminence  he 
might  have  attained,  had  he  devoted  himself  entirely  to 
scientific  investigations.  But  had  he  done  so,  his  more 
important  labours  would  have  been  lost  to  his  country. 
Still  he  may  be  cited  as  an  example  of  the  value  of  a  taste 
for  science,  which  forms  a  sure  and  safe  resource  for  the 
most  active  mind,  in  times  of  despondency,  and  the  fulure 
of  long  cherished  hopes. 

No  politician  in  truth  ever  experienced  more  of  fluctu- 
ating fortune  in  his  career ;  yet  in  the  practice  of.  a  sound 
philosophy  he  bore  his  successes  and  reverses  with  the 
same  equanimity  :  an  equanimity  the  more  remarkable 
when  we  consider  the  aspiring  ambition  with  which  he  was 
actuated. 

Ambition,  even  ill  directed,  has  been  well  denominated 
the  infirmity  of  noble  minds.  But  when  it  seeks  its  grati- 
fication, by  the  promotion  of  measures,  and  plans,  that 
diffuse  wealth  and  happiness  throughout  a  whole  nation,  it 
becomes  a  virtue  of  the  highest  description.  Such  was  the 
ambition  of  Clinton,  which  although  urged  against  him  by 
his  political  opponents  as  almost  a  crime,  has  left  indelible 
traces  of  its  happy  influence  upon  the  iGate  and  fortunes  of 
a  mighty  nation. 
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Next  to 'bis  philosopluc  equanimity,  would  I  comin6mo« 
rate  his  disinterestedness*  The  era  of  Clinton's  public 
services  was  one,  wherever  mere  party  questions  were  not 
concerned,  as  venal  and  corrupt  as  perhaps  any  age  or 
country  has  ever  witnessed.  In  the  schemes  that  inter- 
ested men  so  frequently  brought  before  our  legislature^  th^ 
name  and  influence  of  Clinton  might  at  all  times,  whether  he 
actually  swayed  a  vast  majority,  or  were  merely  supported 
by  a  small  band  of  devoted  friends,  have  been  of  the  utmost 
Talue  ;  yet,  while  hardly  a^y  other  prominent  party  leader 
escaped  the  suspicion  of  acting  from  unworthy  ihotivefly 
while  several  were  actually  proved  to  have  been  partici- 
paters  in  gross  and  unprincipled  corruption,  no  breath  of 
reproach  tarnished  the  reputation  of  Clinton.  His  enemies, 
and  even  the  passive,  but  heated  instruments  of  party  vio- 
lence, never  ventured  even  to  intimate  that  any  act  of 
Clinton  had  ever  been  influenced  by  mercenary  motives*      ^ 

So  also,  the  position  Clinton  so  long  held  as  a  Canal 
Commissioner,  enabled  him  to  have  foreseen  changes  in  the 
value  of  property,  before  others  could  have  anticipated 
them,  or  to  have  been  a  hidden  participater  in  lucrative 
contraets.  Yet  there  is  no  case  where  it  can  even  be 
suspected,  that  the  idea  of  making  an  undue  use  of  the 
advanti^es  of  his  position  ever  entered  into  his  mind. 

To  those  who  know  the  weakness  of  our  nature,  the 
readiness  with  which  principle  yields  to  temptation,  and 
the  facility  that  often  [^exists  for  hiding  such  yielding  from 

the  world,  no  praise  can  be  more  exalted  than  that  of  a 
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strict  adherence  to  inte^ty  in  such  cases)  partictilariy  when 
the  moral  sense  of  the  community '  appears,  in  some 
measure,  blunted  by  general  corruption,  and  the  tempta- 
tion held  out  by  opportunities  is  enhanced  by  the  pressure 
of  pecuniary  difficulties.  To  such  difficulties,  this  very 
disinterestedness  had,  we  lament  to  say,  exposed  Clinton. 
'  Although  holding,  at  times,  offices  and  perquisites,  that  ia 
the  bands  of  a  covetous  person  might  have  been  xnade  sure 
sources  of  wealth,  we  find  him,  throughout  his  life  despising 
those  gains  which  required  a  sacrifice  of  his  lofty  principles, 
and  devoting  his  whole  energies  of  mind,  in  the  midst  of 
honourable  poverty,  to  the  service  of  his  country. 

But  the  most  remarkable  and  prominent  feature  in  the 
character  of  our  late  distinguished  associate,  and  which 
in  truth  separates  him  from  nearly  the  whole  tribe  of  pro- 
fessional  politicians,  is  this :  in  determining  his  plans  and 
fixing  his  principles  of  action,  he  always  looked  to  the  great 
public  ends  of  his  measures ;  canvassed  their  merits  upon 
a  broad  view  of  their  relations  to  the  general  prosperity, 
and  left  out  of  sight  their  immediate  bearing  upon  mere 
party  questions.  We  hence  find  him  pursuing  ii;^  all  cases 
a  steady  and  unvarying  course  to  his  purpose /and  while  /  V'x 
the  waves  of  party  ebbed  or  flow'ed,  alternately  bearing 
him  forward  with  accelerated  impulse,  or  retarding  him  with 
impetuous  resistance/^struning  with  equal  energy  to  the 
accomplishment  of  his  great  and  patriotic  designs/  A  poli- 
tician from  his  childhood,  and  engaged  in  some  of  the  most 
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desperate  straggles  for  power,  that  have  ever  hefin  witnessed 
in  our  'country,  it  would  be  arrogating  to  him  a  character  '''^'' 
more  than  human,  to  say,  that  he^  never  was  compelled  to 
move  with  unworthy  associates,  never  bore  the  badge  of  a 
mistaken  policyj,  or  that  his  ardent  and  ambitious  temper- 
ament was  never  hurried  into  acts,  that  his  own  cooler 
judgment  would  have  disapproved.  But  this  much  c^  be 
asserted  without  dispute,  that  whenever  measures  were 
coolly  planned  by  himself,  they  looked  to  no  ephemeral  or 
party  object,  and  were  steadily  pursued,  to  the  loss  fre- 
quently of  his  popularity  for  the  moment,  and  the  temporary 
distraction  of  his  political  influence.  The  same  party  which 
in  1812  rejected  him  from  their  ranks,  joined,  in  1816,  in 
his  almost  unanimous  election  as  governor ;  again  abandoned 
and  loaded  him  with  contumely  in  1818,  and  finally  at  the 
close  of  his  life,  clustered  around  him  as  their  leader  and  .  _ 
most  distinguished  ornament./--^-   /  v'    '    ^    ' , 

In  all  these  changes  of  popular  feeling,  there  was  no 
change  in  the  policy  or  practice  of  Clinton;  the  fickle 
multitude,  which,  at  one  time  lauded  him  as  a  god,  and  at 
another  covered  him  with  obloquy,  had  leaders  who  directed,* 
and  partizans  who  trimmed  to  the  breeze  of  varying  opinion ; 
but  Clinton  had  a  soul  too  lofty,  a  spirit  too  independent 
tp  barter  principle  for  popularity.  Had  he  been  inclined  to 
suit  his  measures  to  the  popular  sentiment,  to  abandon  his 
own  schemes  upon  the  first  breath  p{  discontent,  he  might 
have  lived  the  idol  of  a  party,  spared  himself  many  a  shock 
from  the  estrangement  of  those  he  fancied  friends,  and 
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even  beqneatlied  wealth  to  his  fiumly.  But  the  mon}  noble 
inheritance  of  character,  of  the  reputation  of  the  first 
eitizen  of  the  first  state  in  the  union,  and  made  so  princi- 
pallj  by  his  own  exertions,  would  have  merged  in  the  paltry 
title  of  a  successful  demagogue,  who  had. attained  his  ends 
by  pandering  to  the  vitiated  taste  of  the  mob. 

£U*ief  as  the  time  allowed  me  is,  I  cannot  refrain  from 
illustrating  this  point  of  his  character.  The  first  instance 
I  shall  choose  is  from  the  records  of  our  own  institution. 
Many  honourable  men,  some  of  whom  perhaps  now  hear 
me,  were  partakers  in  the  generous  but  mistaken  zeal, 
by  which  a  fancied  case  of  oppressbn  was  met  by  a  for- 
cible resistance  to  the  authority  of  the  college,  and  an 
interruption  of  its  most  solemn  exercises.  There  was 
something  in  the  time  and  circumstances  that  made  this 
otherwise  unjustifiable  act,  appear  almost  like  a  correct 
expression  of  indignant  public  feeling.  The  high,  and 
no  doubt  honourable  motives,  that  occasioned  this  distur- 
bance have  long  since  obliterated  its  memory  as  an  offence ; 
were  it  not  so,  I  should  not  have  ventured  to  mention 
•it  here,  even  to  enhance  the  character  of  the  subject  of 
my  discourse.  It  fell  to  the  lot  of  Clinton  to  investigate 
this  matter  as  judge,  and  to  take  cognizance  of  it  in  his 
official  capacity.  His  sound  reason  stripped  it  of  the 
character  of  manly  resistance  to  oppression,  and  left  it 
naked  to  view,  a  criminal  and  illegal  attempt  to  interrupt 
a  necessary  although  painful  act  of  discipline  ;  the  tide  of 


public  sentimeiit  was  turned,  and  our  discipline  restored 
to  that  standing  in  opinion  which  is  its  sole  support. 

I  believe  there  is  now  no  dissent  to  the  views  he  took  of 
the  merits' of  this  case,  even  those  who  bore  a  part  in  the 
act  have  made  a  manly  acknowledgment  of  their  errqr ; 
yet  during  the  heat  of  the  moment,  and  at  a  time  when  a 
change  in  the  government  of  the  College  had  just  occured, 
which  was  felt  as  a  wrong  committed  against  those  teachers 
whom  he,  in  common  with  all  other  alumni,  venerated^  and  * 
esteemed,  it  required,  no  small  powers  of  discrimination  to 
see  it  in  its -proper  light,  no  small  force  of  character  to  act 
in  relation  to  it  as  duty  and  a  just  view  of  its  merits  dictated. 
These  powers  of  discrimination,  and  this  force  of  character 
enabled  him  to  see  and  pursue  the  proper  course,  but  it 
was  at  no  small  expense,  causing  the  temporary  rupture  of 
ties  both  private  and  political,  which  however  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  sacrifice  to  public  duty. 

Clinton  had  from  his  youth  acted  with  a  party,  to  which, 
in  the  course  of  the  charges,  which  were  made  mutually  by 
it  and  its  opposing  interest,  the  character  of  being  more 
particularly  opposed  to  the  measures  of  Great  Britain  was 
ascribed.  Nobody  at  the  present  day  believes,  but  that  the 
leaders  of  these  great  bodies  were  actuated  in  their  foreign 
policy,  merely  by  different  estimates  of  the  true  interest  of 
the  country.  But  this  ascription  of  character  to  the  party 
in  which  Clinton  was  enrolled,  drew  to  it  vast  accessions  of 
strength,  from  those  in  whom  the  wounds  of  the  revolu« 
tionary  struggle  remained  unhealed.      Of  these  all  had 
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•offered  in  rarknu  vays  in  that  embittered  contest,  and 
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«ofne  bore  upon  their  bodies  the  marks  of  the  chains  and 
shackles  of  floating  prisons.  The  same  course  of  events 
had  thrown  into  the  ranks  of  the  opposite  party,  and  even 
made  personally  obnoxious  to  Clinton,  a  few  individuals 
who  had  borne  office  under  the  British  government,  during 
the  long  occupation  of  our  city. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  late  war  these  persons  were 
threatened  in  person  and  property,  by  those  who  desired  to 
avenge  upon  them  the  injuries  received  from  the  royal 
arms.  Threats  and  murmurs  proclaimed  the  approaching 
crisis,  and  an  hour's  supineness  in  the  civil  authority  would 
have  seen  the  dwellings,  and  perhaps  the  persons  of  the 
obnoxious,  a  prey  to  popular  fury.  But  the  civil  arm  was 
then  wielded  by  Clinton,  who  on  this  occasion,  forgetting 
his  cariy  hostile  impressions,  the  long  continued  struggle 
for  power,  and  the  feeling  of  almost  personal  wrong,  saw 
in  thcni  only  citizens  of  the  same  country,  equally  entitled 
with  those  of  the  purest  political  faith,  to  protection  from 
all  penalties  the  law  did  not  award.  Thus,  and  entirely 
through  his  energy  and  influence,  the  riots  that  disgraced 
some  of  our  sister  cities,  had  here  no  parallel,  although 
here  only  were  the  still  aching  wounds  of  the  revolution  in 
actual  contact  with  the  instruments  by  which  they  were 
supposed  to  have  been  inflicted.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten 
that  temporary  political  purposes  might  have  been  sub- 
served  by  yielding  to  the  popular  clamour,  and  permitting 
tho  cxcitcmcut  to  take  its  course. 
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Another  instance  I  may  cite  from  iny  own.  corres- 
pondence with  the  illustrious  deceased.  The  revisers  of 
our  laws  had  reported  an  amended  system  of  weights  and 
measures.  Any  change  in  these,  even  for  the  better,  would 
be  sure  to  meet  with  opposition ;  and  although  in  the  sys- 
tem proposed  by  the  revisers,  no  alteration  had  been  made 
that  was  not  imperatively  called  for,  or  could  be  avoided 
without  important  sacrifices,  still  the  opposition  that  has 
since  broken  out,  on  the  part  of  those  who  were  gainers  by 
the  uncertainty  in  which  the  question  was  involved,  was 
anticipated.  To  be  prepared  for  meeting  this,  the  powerful 
aid  of  Clinton  was  sought,  and  immediately  granted,  in  a 
manner  which  showed  how  little  he  valued  temporary 
popularity,  where  great  public  interests  were  at  stake. 
Had  he  lived,  we  should  probably  now  have  seen  our  state 
holding  out  its  standards,  for  the  imitation  of  the  others  and 
of  the  Union  in  general,  instead  of  being  compelled  to  wit- 
ness'this  system  mangled,  as  it  has  just  been,  to  make  it 
suit  the  private  ends  of  interested  individuals.  Yet  the 
very  proposal  of  this  law  had  anticipated,  and  consequently 
frustrated,  a  favourite  scheme  of  Clinton  ;  and  the  revisers 
who  had  reported  it  were  all  enrolled  in  the  ranks  of  his 
political  opponents. 

It  is, 'however,  in  the  case  of  the  canal  policy  of  our 
state,  that  this  feature  of  Clinton's  character  exhibits  itself 
in  the  boldest  relief  From  the  time  at  which  the  question 
was  first  started,  until  these  great  public  works  were  fully 
accomplished,  he  showed '  himself  the  steady  friend^  of  all 
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the  meairores  necessary  to  carry  them  mto  effect,*  and  his 
aid  gradually  became  so  important  to  the  success  of  the 
scheme,  and  his  clear  and  enlightened  views  came  to  exer- 
cise such  a  preponderating  influence,  not  only  upon  the 
great  general  principles,  hut  even  upon  the  minute  details, 
as  to  throw,  into  the  shade  the  most  important  services  that 
inj  other  individual,  or  even  that  all  the  friends  of  the 
canal  system  united,  had  rendered  to  the  general  cause. 
In  these  exertions  .he  persevered  steadily,  neither  abating 
his  efibrts  when  the  credit  of  the  canal  system  had  sunk  to 
the  lowest  ebb,  nor  relaxing  them  when  its  universal  popu- 
larity seemed  to  remove  the  necessity  of  further  watchful- 
ness. Throughout  the  whole  history  of  the  canal  system, 
he  seems  to  have  considered  it  in  its  great  general  bearings 
upon  national  prosperity ;  while  some  supported  the  project 
in  consequence  of  its  being  likely  to  benefit  certain  dis- 
tricts, it  was  again  opposed  by  others  from  local  motiveis  of 
a  contrary  character ;  while  'some  rejected  it  as  likely  to 
clog  the  state  with  a  debt,  to  meet  which,  its  income  would 
be  far  from  sufficient,  others  urged  its  completion,  as  a 
probable  source  of  vast  revenue ;  or  converted  by  the  grow- 
ing popularity  of  the  measure,  rushed,  from  the  extreme 
of  enmity,  into  that  of  injudicious  and  hasty  friendship  ; 
Clinton  looked  upon  it,  independently  of  local' circum- 
stances, of  questions  of  finance,  or  of  party  policy  ;  as  the 
surest  bond  of  union  between  states,  likely  under  other 
circumstances  to  become  estranged  from  each  other  ;  and 
as  the  ^  means  of  promoting  the  wealth,  the  industry,  and 
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the  general  prosperity  of  the  State  of  New*York.  His 
views  are  so  clearly  set  forth  in  one  of  his  messages  to 
the  legislature^  that  I  shall  quote  them  instead  of  attempting 
any  illustration  of  my  own. 

**  Considering  the  high  reputation,  and  the  great  name, 
tins  state  has  derived  from  her  internal  improvements,  it  is 
equally  astonishing  and  mortifying  to  observe  elaborate  and 
systematic  attempts  to  depreciate  their  utility  or  arrest  their 
progress.     It  is  manifestly  a  superficial  and  uncandid  view 
of  the  subject,  to  confine  an  estimate  of  its  benefits  to  an 
excess  of  income  over  the  interest  of  expenditure  ;  and  yet 
this  standard  of  appreciation  has  been  adopted.     Artificial 
navigation  was  established  for  public  accommodation,  for 
the  conveyance  of  articles  to  and  from  markets,  and  revenue 
is  a  subordinate  object.    It  was  never  intended  as  a  primary 
object  to  fill  the  coffers  of  the  state,  but  to  augment  the 
general  opulence,  to  animate  the  springs  of  industry,  and 
to  bring  to  every  man's  door   an  easy  and  economical 
means  of  access  ^o  the  most  advantageous  places  of  sale^.:,^^ 
and   purchase.    'To  narrow  down  this  momentous  and  \^^ 
comprehensive  subject,  to  a  mere  question  of  dollars  and  A^, . 
cents,  is  to  lose  sight  of  the  great  elements  of  individual 
opulence,  of  public  wealth,  and  national  prosperity.     It 
excludes  from  consideration  the  hundred  millions  of  dollars 
which  have,  in  all  probability,  been  added  to  the  value  of 
real  estate,  the  immense  appreciation  of  all  the  products  of 
agriculture,  which  were  formerly  shut  out  in  a  great  degree 
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from  market,  the  solid  and  extensive  establishment  of  inland 
trade ;  the  vast  accessions  to  our  marketable  productions ; 
the  unbounded  augmentation  of  our  marine  navigation, 
and  external  commerce ;  the  facility,  rapidity,  and  economy 
of  communication  ;  the  creation  of  a  dense  population,  and 
the  erection  and  increase  of  villages,  towns,  and  cities ;  and 
the  most  efficient  encouragement  of  agriculture  and  the  arts, 
by  a  cheap  supply  of  materials  for  fabrics,  and  of  markets 
for  accommodation.'V 

Actuated  and  animated  by  such  views,  need  we  wonder 
that  in  distant  parts  of  our  country,  and  in  foreign  nations, 
no  other  name  is  known  in  connexion  with  the  canals  of 
the  State  of  New-York,  except  that  of  Clinton ;  and  the 
verdict  of  these  remote  districts,  is  the  type  of  what  will  be 
the  sentence  of  posterity.  Other  men  have  no  doubt  been 
eminently  and  especially  useful ;  their  respective  acts  have 
been  ably  set  forth  and  impartially  argued  in  the  memoir  to 
which  I  have  more  than  once  referred,  and  among  them  all 
no  name  appears  more  conspicuous  than  that  of  our  vener- 
able chairman.*  It  is  fair  and  proper,  nay,  an  act  of  duty 
that  their  several  merits  should  be  commemorated;  but 
although  it  may  appear  invidious — ^nay,  even  dangerous,  to 
celebrate  the  acts  of  the  illustrious  dead,  when  there  are 
many  living  who  may  claim  a  part  of  his  honours,  I  must 
^lot  fail  in  my  duty,  nor  refrain  from  boldly  expressing  my 

♦  See  Note  E. 
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conviction,  that  while  the  name  of  Clinton  is  united  by 
bonds  that  no  lapse  of  time  can  sever  to  the  greatest  public 
work  of  modern  times,  those  of  all  his  coadjutors,  however 
meritorious,  must  gradually  sink  iiito  oblivion. 

Such  is  the  course  of  things.  In  all  great  human 
works,  the  physical  strength,  or  mental  energy  of  any  one 
individual  is  far  from  being  competent  to  their  successful 
accomplishment,  or  even  to  their  advantageous  commence- 
ment. There  are  innumerable  instances,  where,  without 
the  most  minute  and  extensive  division  of  labour,  the  work 
would  be  incapable  of  execution,  yet  in  them  all  there  is 
some  definite  and  distinctive  action  of  some  one  superior 
mind  ;  to  this  we  on  all  occasions  ascribe  the  credit,  how- 
ever laboriously  or  skilfully,  the  rest  of  the  task  may  have 
been  performed.  Of  this  truth  we  find  innumerable 
instances  in  every  department  to  which  human  industry  is 
directed.     A  few  will  suffice  for  our  purpose. 

A  chronometer  is  the  perfection  of  human  mechanical 
skill.  Not  less  than  twelve  different  sets  of  artists  are 
employed  in  the  original  manufacture  of  its  parts,  each 
being  confined  to  one  particular  piece.  More  than  thirty 
different  persons  are  afterwards  engaged  in  fitting  together 
these  isolated  portions,  taken  promiscuously  from  as  many 
heaps,  and  in  polishing  and  finishing  them.  Yet  to  none  of 
these  is  the  epithet  of  maker  applied,  but  to  the  directing 
mind  of  thfe  whole,  to  a  person  who  may,  perhaps,  never 
have  taken  a  tool  in  his  hand,  or  even  touched  any  part  of 
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the  mechanism.  Yet  the  characterittic  mode  of  h]0  workiiig 
is  so  impressed  upon  the  machine,  that  it  is  considered 
unsafe  to  send  it  for  repair  to  the  workshop  of  any  other 
artist. 

Those  who  have  seen  a  splendid  picture,  which  recently 
and  perhaps  still  decorates  the  gallery  of  the  Luxembourg, 
have,  even  if  unskilled  in  the  handling  of  g^eat  masters, 
been  compelled  spontaneously  to  acknowledge  in  it,  agrace 
and  ideal  beauty,  that  of  all  the  Flemish  school  Yandyck 
alone  could  bestow ;  a  decided  character  in  the  animals 
that  are  introduced  in  the  composition,  never  attained 
except  by  Snyders,  a  finish  and  labour  in  the  execution  of 
many  of  the  parts  worthy  of  a  Teniers.  Yet  to  none  of 
these  hands  can  be  ascribed  the  entire  work,  in  which 
these  varied  excellencies  appear  as  mere  accessories  to 
the  perfection  of  art  it  exhibits.  Still  each  of  these  artists, 
and  others  now  nameless,  have  borne  their  share  in  the 
labour ;  upon  none  of  them  however,  nor  upon  all  united, 
is  the  name  of  painter  bestowed.  This  glorious  epithet  is 
the  attribute  of  Rubens  alone,  whose  durecting  mind  united 
the  various  talents  of  his  pupils,  into  one  consistent  and 
harmonious  whole — the  Triumph  of  the  Christian  Faith- 
hut  which  may,  even  more  justly,  be  entitled  the  triumjdi 
of  the  pictorial  art.* 


*  SeoNoteF. 
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In  the  hall  of  the  Belvidere  atands  a  statue^  the  admira- 
tion of  the  civilized  world.  Scores  of  labourers  toiled  to 
to  extract  the  mass  from  the  quarry,  numerous  stone  cutters 
united  their  exertions  to  dress  it  into  a  more  shapely  forrn^ 
and  artists  of  enviable  skill  and  talent  must  have  borne  their 
share  of  labour,  in  fitting  it  for  the  last  touches  and  finish  of 
the  master.  Tet  to  the  last  alone  do  we  ascribe  the  honourg 
and  search  with  painful  interest  through  the  annals  of 
the  ancient  world,  for  the  name  of  that  unrivalled  sculptor 
who  stamped  the  dignity  of  a  deity  upon  the  human  form, 
in  the  semblance  of  the  Pythian  Apollo. 

A  fire  destroyed  the  ancient  Basilic  of  the  Vatican, 
Successive  popes  and  architects  toiled  among  the  rulnsp 
each  with  a  diffi^rent  object,  and  their  works  were  withont 
any  general  plim,  heterogeneous,  and  unconnected.  At 
length  Michael  Angelo,  surveyed  the  incongruous  mass, 
and  warmed  by  the  contemplation  of  the  finest  remains 
of  Roman  splendour,  exclcdmed  **I  will  raise  the  Pantheon 
upon  the  temple  of  peace  i"  From  that  instant,  the  discor- 
dant parts  combined  in  harmony,  the  varying  and  fluctuating 
designs  of  his  predecessors  were  made  to  unite  in  advancing 
one  covunon  end  ;  and  the  bad  taste,  the  vanity  and  the 
presumption  of  succeeding  architects,  the  caprice  of  an 
ever- varying  elective,  yet  despotic  government,  have  failed 
of  depriving  it  of  that  grandeur  of  conception,  which  makes 
the  Church  of  St.  Peters  the  most  sublime  edifice  ever 
erected  by  the  hand  of  man. 
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Parallel  illiistnitioiiB  nugfat  be  moldpfied  without  number; 
ererj  branch  of  art  or  science  would  furnish  them  ;  in  CTery 
eaae  there  is  room  for  the  preponderance  of  the  mind  of  a 
ringle  individual — ^the  Sun  of  the  system,  around  whom 
planets  with  satellites  perform  their  regular  course,  and 
comets  wheel  their  eccentric  orbs ;  all  conducing  to  advance 
the  great  and  single  purpose,  but  with  brightness  dimmed, 
or  rendered  invisible,  by  the  presence  of  the  central  lunn- 
nary. 

Such,  in  the  work  which  has  illustrated  the  annals  of 
our  state,  and  obtained  for  it  a  proud  pre-enunence  in  the 
confederation,  was  Clinton-^the  master-spirit  who  gave  his 
impress  to  the  design,  conceived  in  part  by  others,  improved 
and  extended  by  men  of  the  first  ability  and  highest  patriot- 
ism ;  but  which  in  its  finished  aspect,  its  national  character, 
and  its  paramount  importance,  will  be  known  in  after  ages 
by  the  name  of  our  lamented  brother. 

Did  not  even-handed  justice  insure  this,  the  very  acts  of 
his  enemies  have  fixed  his  fame  in  such  intimate  connexion 
with  the  Canal  that  no  eflfort  can  now  separate  them. 
When  Clinton  was  removed  from  the  ofGice  of  Canal  Com- 
missioner, and  when  bis  children  were  refused  the  compen- 
sation justly  earned  by  the  labour  of  theur  father,  the 
jealousy  that  was  evinced  defeated  its  own  object. 

His  envious  countrymen  subjected  Aristides  to  the 
ostracism,  because  they  were  tired  of  hearing  him  called 
the  just,  and  thus  attached  an  epithet  to  his  name  that  must 
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descend  with  it  until  man  ceases  to  read,  or  to  seek  for 
knowledge ;  and  when  an  envious  legislature,  tired  of 
hearing  Clinton's  praises,  as  the  great  leader  of  the  Canal 
policy  of  our  state,  deprived  him  of  any  share  in  the  man- 
agement, they  afiSixed  a  seal  to  his  merit  that  ages  cannot 
efface. 


NOTES 


A. 

Benjamin  Moore,  D.  D.  Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  State  of  New- York,  an  alumnus  of  our  College^ 
^aduated  Batchelor  of  Arts  in  1766,  and  Master  in  1771 ;  held 
the  office  of  President  of  the  College  ad  interim^  in  1775 ;  was 
appointed  on  the  revival  of  the  institution,  in  1784,  Professor  of 
Rhetoric  and  Logic,  which  appointment  he  held  until  1787; 
and  was  chosen  President  in  tlie  year  1801,  which  office  he  laid 
down  in  1811.  Dewitt  Clinton  entered  the  Junior  Class  in  1784, 
and  graduated  Batchelor  in  1786 ;  Bishop  Moore  was  therefore 
the  only  Professor  in  that  department  during  the  undergraduate 
course  of  the  former. 

B. 

Before  that  part  of  our  state  which  lies  west  of  the  Genessee 
river  was  explored,  it  might  well  have  heen  douhted,  whether 
lake  Erie  were  accessible  by  an  artificial  navigation,  except 
through  the  gorge  worn  by  the  Niagara  river.  The  great 
mountain  ridges  of  our  country  run  in  four  continuous  chains, 
nearly  parallel  to  each  other,  through  the  States  of  North  Caro- 
lina and  Virginia.  The  easternmost  of  these,  a  primitive  range, 
continues  separate,  and  crosses  the  states  of  Pennsylvania  and 
New-Jersey  to  New- York,  where  it  is  pierced  at  a  great  depth 
by  the  Hudson,  forming  what  are  called  the  Highlands  of  that 
river.  The  other  three  ridges  become  intermingled  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  assume  the  form  rather  of  a  vast 
Idble  land  with  deep  Tallies,  and  a  few  isolated  peaks,  than  of 
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distinct  mountain  chains.  The  Snsqnehannah  alone  pierces  this 
elevated  region,  but  is  so  much  embarrassed  by  rocks  and  rapids 
as  to  be  unfit  for  the  purposes  of  navigation.  This  high  table 
land  terminates  to  the  northeast  in  the  Shawangunk  and  Kaats- 
kiU  mountains.  The  first  finishes  what  is  called  in  Pennsyl- 
vania the  Blue  Ridge ;  the  second  turns  suddenly  to  the  west- 
ward, and  is  seen  from  the  heights  near  Albanyy  extending  in 
a  succession  of  lofty  peaks  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  But 
one  important  spur  is ^Mt^  by  them  to  the  north,  which  is 
pierced  by  the  Mohaw]C1H[i^JLUtle  Falls  of  that  river.  Thus 
by  the  deep  tide  channefcff  AjjlHndson,  a  natural  navigable  path 
sage  is  opened  through  the  iDOit  ftemidable,  if  not  the  highest 
of  our  mountain  ridges*  whila  the  only  remaining  barrier 
between  the  ocean  and  lake  Ontario  is  pierced  by  the  valley  of 
the  Mohawk,  and  thus  gives  room  for  an  artificial  navigation. 
But  a  person,  who  knows  only  the  valley  of  the  Hudson,  and 
has  seen  the  Kaatskill  range  turning  suddenly  westward,  might, 
on  inspecting  the  map,  be  led  at  first  to  infer  that  the  Falls  of 
Niagara  were  caused  by  the  continuation  of  this  line  of  moun- 
tains. But  this  is  not  the  fact  The  great  Allegany  range  is 
not  seen  to  the  westward  of  lake  Canandaigua,  and  lake  Erie 
occupies  a  shallow  basin  in  a  great  table  land,  through  the  edges 
of  which  its  waters  hi|ve  worn  their  way  ;  and  thus  the  Niagara 
river  offers  the  rare  spectacle  of  a  fall  far  from  any  mountain 
range.  Other,  but  far  smaller  streams,  fall  from  this  table  land 
in  the  same  manner ;  and  as  a  river  which  pursues,  for  a  long 
timftf  a  level  nearly  the  same  with  several  of  them,  turns  towards 
the  southwest,  and  runs  into  the  Niagara  above  the  falls,  it  was 
not  difficult  to  infer  that  there  was  more  than  one  practicable 
pass,  wherein  locks  might  be  established,  to  permit  a  navigation 
to  pass  eastward  without  entering  into  lake  Ontario,  or  being 
compelled  to  enter  the  chasm  worn  by  the  Niagara.  Such  on 
on  examination  turned  out  to  be  the  case  ;  and  two  practicable 
routes  were  actually  reported  by  the  engineers,  of  which  that 
by  Lockport  was  preferred. 
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C. 

Gouverneur  Morris  was  also  one  of  those  alumni  in  whom 
Culiiinbia  College  takes  a  just  and  honourable  pride.  The 
classmate  of  Benjamin  Moore,  John  Stevens,  Peter  Van  Shaick, 
and  Gulian  Verplanck,  he  was  the  cotemporary  at  College  of 
Richard  Harrison,  John  Jay,  Egbert  Benson,  Robert  L.  Living* 
ston,  and  Henry  Rutgers,  and  even  in  such  a  constellation  of 
useful  talent  and  brilliant  genius,  shone  with  no  common  splen- 
dour. My  remarks,  it  will  therefore  be  at  once  seen,  wero 
made  with  no  view  of  derogating  from  his  great  and  acknowl* 
edged  merit,  as  a  scholar,  an  orator,  a  statesman,  and  diploma- 
tist. He  lias  in  truth  so  much  of  honour,  really  and  fairly 
merited,  that  his  fame  can  afford  to  part  with  the  claims  that 
have  been  urged  for  him,  in  relation  to  the  canal  policy  of  our  state, 
without  losing  any  of  its  splendour.  At  the  time  of  his  education. 
Science  had  not  yet  taken  its  just  and  proper  standing  by  the  side  of 
Literature  in  ColumbiaCollege;  it  cannot  therefore  derogate  from 
his  character,  that  he  should  have  treated  questions  of  internal . 
improvement,  in  strains  of  classic  and  almost  poetic  eloquence, 
rather  than  in  the  cool  method  of  philosophic  discussion. 

D. 

As  it  appears  that  this  part  of  my  discourse  was  misunder- 
atood  by  some  of  my  auditors,  some  explanation  may  perhaps  be 
necessary.  It  certainly  was  not  intended  by  me  to  arrogate  for 
Dr.  Kemp  honour  other  than  that  which  any  able  teacher  may 
claim  in  the  subsequent  honours  of  his  pupils. 

The  policy  of  opening  a  direct  navigable  communication  to 
lake  Erie  was  spoken  of  by  him  as  early  as  1806,  when  I 
attended  his  lectures  on  Geography,  and  probably  before  that 
date.  But  this  was  accompanied  by  a  strong  expression  of 
doubt  whether  the  face  of  the  country  would  admit  of  it.  When 
he  assured  himself  that  his  doubt  was  ill-founded,  he  commu- 
nicated the  fact,  at  the  moment,  to  no  other  person  but  myself^ 
who  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  his  travelling  companion.  It 
was  no  doubt  communicated  to  his  class  in  1811,  but  before  that 
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time  the  report  of  the  eommissiolierB  was  made  public,  and  hfi 
conyiction,  however  agreeable  to,  Upuelf,  had  no  influence  upon 
the  subsequent  operations.  No  ci^pmnnication  ever  took  place 
on  the  subject  with  Dewitt  CSintoii  |.  for  it  unfortunately  bfip- 
pened  that  these  two  men,  who  mutually  esteemed  each  other, 
had  become  estranged  by  the  conflicts  of  party.  For  Dr.  Kemp, 
although  he  had,  from  personal  attadhnenrjlil^  Got.  George 
Clinton,  moved  with  the  Republican  party^  ii^' 3l|ii;  17W^  became, 
in  consequence  of  early  feB{lref4«MAi^i|r^li^^  of  ihe  policy  of 
maintain^Dg  a  respectable  nlBliaj^JiiKl  naval  forca,  and  from 
other  predilections,  that'iqi|||M'iMW  peifaapa  be  called  aristo- 
cratic, a  decided  Fedendb^  -^ 

E. 

Robert  Troup,  Esq.  who  at  one  period  in  the  history  of  the 
canal  policy  of  the  state,  was  second  in  the  character  of  his 
useful  services  to  Clinton  alone,  having  been  the  main  instru- 
ment in  awakening  the  minds  of  the  people  of  the  Western 
District  of  the  state,  to  the  importance  of  the  work.  For  an 
account  of  his  valuable  labours  see  the  Appendix  to  Hosack's 

Memoir. 

F. 

The  fact  that  the  Atelier  of  Rubens  was  a  great  workshop, 
in  which  pictures  were  fabricated  under  his  direction,  receiving 
frequently  no  more  of  their  mechanical  execution  from  his  own 
handy'  than  the  mere  finish,  is  too  well  known  to  need  illustra* 
tion.  The  picture  which  is  here  referred  to  was  painted  fon. 
the  Duke  of  Olivares,  prime  minister  of  Philip  lY.  of  Spain, 
and  was  originally  placed  in  the  Church  of  a  Carmelite  Convent, 
built  by  him  at  Locches,  near  Madrid.  During  the  occupation 
of  Spain  by  the  French  it  was  removed  to  Paris,  and  placed 
beside  the  other  pictures  of  Rubens,  painted  for  Catharine  of 
Medicis,  in  the  Gallery  of  the  Luxembourg.  Its  merit,  however, 
far  eclipses  any  of  these,  and  of  all  pictures  I  have  ever  seen,  it 
is  calculated  to  give  the  highest  opinion  of  the  akill  and  science 
of  the  painter. 
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DISCOURSE. 


Mr  Passidert, 

And  Gehtlemer  of  the  Pilorim  Society, — 

The  coming  of  this  day  reminds  us  of  the  near 
neighbourhood  of  pain  and  pleasure  in  the  human 
lot. 

When  you  turned  your  attention  to  its  coming, 
you  foresaw  nothing  to  overshadow  its  usual  bright- 
ness. It  is  come,  and  that  one  of  your  number  who 
took  an  active  part  in  preparing  for  your  chastened 
rejoicings,  is  not  among  you.  It  is  not  yourselves, 
your  Society,  and  this  community  only,  who  are 
affected,  and  afflicted  by  this  unexpected  loss. 
Your  deceased  brother  had  taken  a  subject  of  great 
and  general  interest  into  his  diligent  and  affection- 
ate care ;  he  had  devoted  himself  so  closely  to  the 
study  of  the  first  settlement;  he  had  assisted  to 
bring  its  true  character  home,  to  so  many  pious  and 
grateful  minds;  he  was  so  much  versed  in  all  its 
historical  details,  that  his  fame  had  become  a  com- 
mon property.  The  sudden  termination  of  his  life 
18  a  general  bereavement 
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The  honor  which  you  offered,  through  the  cour- 
teous- agency  of  your  late  Secretary^'^  to  meet  you 
to-day,  is  one  to  be  desired  ;  but  not  to  be  accepted 
without  reluctance  and  apprehension. 

While  considering  what  the  duty  undertaken  is, 
and  how  it  is  to  be  performed,  a  multitude  of 
objects  present  themselves  for  notice.  At  first,  the 
mind  rests  on  the  great  event  which  you  are  asso- 
ciated to  commemorate ;  but  soon  it  is  drawn  away, 
and  attracted  through  the  centuries,  which  slowly 
produced  that  event.  It  returns  to  the  memorable 
scene  of  the  landing ;  and  again  it  is  hurried  away, 
and  finds  itself  descending  in  the  course  of  time,  to 
the  existing  day  and  generation.  It  stands,  fear- 
fully, on  that  ever  advancing  boundary,  which  sepa- 
rates time  that  has  been,  from  time  that  shall  be ; 
and  holding  up  the  Ughts  which  numbered  years 
have  left,  it  vainly  attempts  to  discern,  what  unnum- 
bered years  must  unfold.  It  shrinks  before  the 
awful  truth,  that  all  which  has  been,  all  that  is,  and 
all  that  shall  be,  flows  fi*om  the  will,  and  the  wisdom, 
of  that  Only  One,  with  whom  there  is  no  prospect, 
no  retrospect.  Penetrated  as  it  may  be  with  this 
truth,  it  cannot  escape  fix>m  the  feeling,  that  the 
agents  in  any  given  time,  strongly  influence,  if  they 
do  not  determine,  the  destiny  of  themselves,  and  of 
their  successors.  What,  then,  is  the  duty  of  the 
living,  to  the  dead ;  of  the  living,  to  those  that  are 
to  live! 

In  what  school  can  this  duty  be  so  profitably 
learned,  as  in  that  in  which  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  afe 
the  teachers?    Your  cpmpreheBsive  philantluxipy, 


your  filial  patriotism  demand  that  their  precepts  and 
example,  should  be  brought  down,  and  applied  to 
successive  ages. 

The  delicate,  and  the  difficult  vocation  of  the 
present  moment,  is,  to  discourse  to  you  of  the  past, 
with  that  sobriety  which  the  occasion  requires ;  to 
deal  justly,  but  frankly,  with  the  present ; — and  to 
attempt  to  descry  what  the  future  may  disclose;  but 
yet  to  avoid  disturbing  the  expectations  and  the 
hopes,  which  are  gratefully  and  confidently  cher- 
ished. 

To  what  parts  of  that  long  course  of  cause  and 
effect,  which  is  past  and  passing  into  the  shadows  of 
antiquity;  or  moving  onward  with  ourselves;  or 
looked  for  through  the  misty  coverings  of  the  years 
that  are  coming,  shall  I  invite  your  attention  ? 

How  embarrassing  is  it  to  select ;  impossible  it 
is  to  touch,  however  lightly,  on  all  that  interests 
and  affects  the  descendants  of  the  Pilgrims.  Let  us 
first  render  our  homage  to  these  illustrious  men 
in  the  days  of  their  adventure  and  peril.  Availing 
ourselves  of  a  fiction,  often  less  reverentially  and 
piously  resorted  to,  let  us  be  the  spectators  of  the 
scene  in  which  they  were  engaged ;  let  us  stand 
upon  the  shore,  which  our  Fathers  were  approaching. 

Here  begins  that  vast  wilderness,  which  no  civil- 
ized man  has  beheld.  Whither  docs  it  extend,  and 
what  is  contained  within  its  unmeasured  Hmits? 
Through  what  thousands  of  years  has  it  undergone 
no  change,  but  in  the  silent  movements  of  renova- 
tion and  decay.  To  how  many  vernal  seasons  has 
it  onfdded  its  leaves ; — to  how  many  autuaucAk  <a5^N9^ 


has  it  yielded  its  verdure.  This  unvaried  soHtude ! 
What  has  disturbed  its  tranquillity,  through  un- 
counted ages,  but  the  rising  of  the  winds,  or  the 
rending  of  the  storms.  What  sounds  have  echoed 
through  its  deep  recesses,  but  those  of  craving  and 
of  rage  from  the  beasts  which  it  shelters ;  or  the 
war-song  and  the  war-whoop  of  it  sullen,  smileless 
masters.  Man,  social,  inventive,  improving  man, 
his  footstep,  his  handywork,  are  nowhere  discerned. 
The  beings  who  wear  his  form  have  added  nothing 
to  knowledge,  through  all  their  generations.  Like 
the  game  which  they  pursue,  they  are  the  same  now, 
which  their  progenitors  were,  when  their  race  be- 
gan. These  distant  and  widely  separated  columns 
of  smoke,  that  throw  their  graceful  forms  towards 
the  sky,  indicate  no  social,  no  domestic  abodes. 
The  snows  have  descended  to  cover  the  fallen  foli- 
age of  the  departed  year ;  the  winds  pass,  with  a 
mournful  sound,  through  the  leafless  branches ;  the 
Indian  has  retired  to  his  dark  dwelling;  and  the 
tenants  of  the  forest,  have  hidden  themselves  in  the 
earth,  to  escape  the  search  of  winter. 

This  ocean  that  spreads  out  before  us !  how 
many  of  its  mountain  waves  rise  up  between  us  and 
the  abodes  of  civilized  men.  Its  surges  break  and 
echo  on  this  lonely  shore,  as  they  did  when  the 
storms  first  waked  them  from  their  sleep,  without 
having  brought,  or  carried,  any  work  of  human 
hands,  unless  it  be  the  frail  canoe,  urged  on  by 
hunger  or  revenge.  How  appalling  is  this  solitude 
of  the  wilderness !  How  cheerless  this  wide  waste 
of  waters,  on  which  nothing  moves ! 


A  new  object  rises  to  our  view !     It  is  that  proud 
result  of  human  genius,  which  finds  its  way  where 
it  leaves  no  trace  of  itself,  yet  connects  the  severed 
continents  of  the  globe.     It  is  full  of  human  beings 
of  a  complexion  unknown  in  this  far  distant  clime. 
They  come  from  a  world  skilled  in  the  social  arts. 
Are  they  adventurers,  thirsting  for  gain,  or  seeking,  in 
these  unexplored  regions,  new  gifts  for  the  treasury 
of  science  ?    Their  boats  are  filled ;  they  touch  the 
land.     They  are  followed  by  tender  females,  and 
more  tender  ofispring ;  such  beings  as  a  wild  desert 
never  before  received.   They  commence  the  making 
of  habitations.    They  disembai-k  their  goods.   Have 
they  abandoned  their  returning  ship  ?     Are  they  to 
encounter,  in  their  frail  tenements,  the  winter's  tem- 
pest and  the  accumulating  snows  ?     Do  they  know, 
that  these  dark  forests,  through  which  even  the 
winds  come  not  without  dismal  and  terrifying  sound, 
is  the  home  of  the  savage,  whose  first  prompting  is 
to  destroy,  that  he  may  rob  ?    Do  they  know  that 
disease  must  be  the  inmate  of  their  dwellings  in 
their  untried  exposure  ?    If  the  savage,  if  disease, 
selects  no  victims,  will  famine  stay  its  merciless 
hand  ?    Do  they  know  how  slowly  the  forest  yields 
to  human  industry  ?   Do  they  realize  how  long,  how 
lonesome,  how  perilous  it  will  be,  to  their  little 
group,  before  want  can  be  supplied  and  security 
obtained?     Can   they  have  come,  voluntarily^   to 
encounter  all  these  unavoidable  evils  ?    Have  they 
given  up  their  native  land,  their  precious  homos, 
their  kind  friends,  their  kindred,  the  comfort  and 
the  fellowship  of  civilized  and  polished  Ufi^^.    V^ 
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this  the  evidence  of  affectionate  solicitude  of  hus- 
bands, of  anxious  tenderness  of  parents,  or  the  sad 
measure  of  distempered  minds?  Wherefore  are 
they  come  ?  What  did  they  suj9er,  what  did  they 
fear,  what  do  they  expect,  or  hope,  that  they  have 
chosen  exile  here,  and  to  become  the  watchful 
neighbour  of  the  treacherous  Indian ! 

They  gather  themselves  together,  and  assume 
the  posture  of  humble  devotion.  They  pour  forth 
the  sentiments  of  praise,  of  hope,  of  unshaken 
confidence.  They  cast  themselves,  their  wives, 
their  children,  into  the  arms  of  that  beneficent 
Parent,  who  is  present  in  the  wilderness  no  less 
than  the  crowded  city.  It  is  to  Him  that  they 
look  for  support,  amidst  the  wants  of  nature,  for 
shelter  against  the  storm,  for  protection  against  the 
savage,  for  relief  in  disease. 

What  the  Pilgrims  sulBbred,  in  their  first  years, 
how  firmly,  how  confidently,  they  bore  up  against 
all  perils  and  afflictions ;  how  their  hearts  were  en- 
couraged and  their  hands  were  strengthened  is  the 
familiar  knowledge  of  this  interesting  place.  Yon, 
gentlemen,  have  called  before  you,  on  former  occa- 
sions, the  first  talents  of  the  land.  You  have  again 
and  again  listened  to  all  that  learning  and  feeling 
could  offer.  You  have  been  restrained  from  break- 
ing forth  in  your  applause,  only  by  the  fear  of  losing 
something  of  the  unexhausted  flow  of  eloquence. 
You  have  lately  had  presented  to  you,  in  a  modem 
form,  ^  New  England^s  Memarial.^^  It  comes  firom 
the  hand  of  one,  who  is  by  Mrthright  ibe  bistoriaa  of 


the  Pilgrims.  Enriched  by  copious,  critical,  and 
learned  illustrations,  it  has  left  nothing  to  be  desired. 
The  study  of  this  work  produces  an  emotion  hke 
that  which  seizes  one,  on  being  suddenly  brought  to 
the  knowledge  of  some  awful  peril  unconsciously 
escaped.  How  often,  in  the  story  of  the  Pilgrims, 
does  their  fortune  seem  to  have  hung  upon  some  ia- 
cident,  which  turning,  ever  so  little,  one  way  or 
the  other,  might  be  favorable  or  fatal.  Passing  by 
the  perils  of  the  voyage,  had  our  Fathers  landed 
elsewhere  than  at  this  spot,  in  and  around  which  the 
native  population  had  just  been  swept  away  by  pes- 
tilence ;  if  this  event  had  not  been  connected,  by 
Indian  superstition,  with  the  landing  of  the  white 
men ;  if  one  of  the  natives  had  not  attached  him- 
self, with  immoveable  fidelity,  to  the  Pilgrims;  if 
fVinslow  had  not  saved  the  life  of  Massasoit^^^^  who- 
ever and  whatever  might  have  been  hereto-day,  this 
assembly  would  not ;  nor  would  the  descendants  of 
the  Pilgrims  have  been  found  elsewhere  in  this  land. 
How  short  and  sad  might  have  been  the  record  of 
the  Pilgrims,  written  by  other  hands  than  their  own  ! 
If  there  be  any  one  who  can  discern,  in  all  that  befel 
them,  nothing  of  the  interposition  of  that  Power^ 
which  they  adored,  he  is  a  subject  of  pity.  He  is 
afloat  on  an  ocean  shoreless  to  him ;  he  is  shut  in, 
bereft  of  the  needle,  under  a  starless,  endless  night. 
The  coming  of  our  fathers,  under  such  circum- 
stances, and  with  a  determination  to  remain  and  to 
encounter  whatever  awaited  them,  awakens  an  ar- 
dent cariosity  as  to  the  causes  of  their  adventure. 
Now  that  the  human  miod  has  been  so  Ct&x  ^^<^ 
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from  the  slavery  which  custom  and  prejudice  had 
feustened  upon  it,  we  are  reluctant  to  believe  that 
such  wrongs  as  our  fathers  fled  from  could  have 
occurred.  How  could  it  be,  that  men  of  the  same 
country,  all  of  them  professing  that  religion,  which 
is  Heaven's  best  gift,  should  have  made  their  faith 
and  practice,  in  that  religion^  causes  of  persecution 
and  wo,  which  barbarians  only  seem  fitted  to 
inflict.  Englishmen  so  afilicted  Englishmen,  for 
opinion's  sake,  that  a  home  in  the  desert,  over  three 
thousand  miles  of  ocean,  was  preferable  to  any 
home  allowed  them  in  their  native  land. 

This  point  of  history  deserves  a  passing  notice, 
since  it  is  connected  with  that  great  work  of  im- 
provement and  happiness  said  to  be  now  going  on 
in  the  world.  It  is  monitory  also;  for  men  are 
operated  upon,  everywhere,  to  the  same  end  by  like 
causes. 

Man  naturally  refers  good  and  evil  to  some  un- 
seen and  superior  power.  Hope,  fear,  penitence, 
and  reward ;  belief  in  worship  to  secure  benefit  and 
to  avert  calamity,  spring  up,  everywhere,  in  the 
human  heart; — wherever  there  has  been  religion, 
there  have  been  privileged  orders,  aided  by  temporal 
power,  to  measure  out  its  blessings,  and  to  terrify 
with  its  punishments.  Our  own  land  is,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world,  the  only  exception.  Here, 
and  here  only,  the  sword  and  the  altar  have  no 
alliance. 

The  christian  system  seems  to  have  been  giveD, 
in  part,  to  separate  duty  to  the  Creator,  from  the 
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exercise  of  human  power.  It  was  so  received  and 
so  conducted,  in  its  early  time ;  but  soon,  like  all 
preceding  systems,  it  appears  in  close  alliance  with 
secular  authority.  The  bishops  of  Rome  came  at 
length  to  be  despots,  not  alone  in  spiritual  concerns, 
but  over  rulers,  sovereigns,  and  kingdoms.  This 
tremendous  unresisted  power,  became  so  profligate, 
as  well  as  tyrannical,  as  to  shock  even  the  common 
sense  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Henry  the  Eighth,  for 
purposes  badly  assorted  with  his  pious  professions, 
abandoned  the  pope,  and  assumed  to  be  the  spirit- 
ual, as  well  as  the  temporal  head  of  his  kingdom. 
To  this  Union  of  church  and  state  are  to  be 
referred  the  grievous  suflferings  of  our  ancestors  and 
their  expatriation  ;  and  to  such  distressing  causes 
we  trace  all  that  we  value  and  call  our  own.  From 
the  time  that  Henry  became  the  spiritual  head  of 
the  church,  down  to  the  period  of  the  emigration, 
no  part  of  human  history  is  more  afflictive  than  that 
of  England.  This  period  comprises  the  reigns  of 
Henry,  of  his  three  children,  and  of  James.  Some 
portion  of  it  is  called  the  golden  days  of  England, 
but  in  a  moral,  and  philanthropic  view,  one  can  turn 
to  no  time,  among  civilized  and  christian  beings, 
which  is  more  revolting.  It  was  a  period  eminent 
for  corrupt,  and  submissive  parliaments;  servile 
courts  ;  venal  judiciaries ;  and  for  despotic  royalty. 
Life  was  harassed  by  cruel  bigotry,  by  alternations 
of  faith,  by  tyranny  in  matters  not  of  human  com- 
prehension, and  in  forms  and  ceremonies  unknown 
to  the  simple  founders  of  Christianity.  One  cannot 
compare  die  offences  of  these  days^  witiv  iVw^  ^^xs^^ 
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ishments  which  followed  them,  without  blushing  for 
human  nature. 

The  class  of  Christians  to  whom  we  owe  our 
origin,  were  alike  distinguished  from  the  adherents 
to  papal  authority,  and  from  those  who  adhered  to 
the  English  church.  They  abhorred  the  doctrines 
and  ritual  of  Rome ;  but  they  abhorred  no  less, 
the  forms  and  ceremonies  imitated  therefrom,  but 
severely  exacted,  by  the  established  religion.  They 
persevered  through  alt  sufferings,  and  perils,  in 
worshipping  according  to  the  scriptures,  and  in 
forms  much  purified  from  human  errors,  and  follies. 
They  hence  acquired,  and  brought  hither,  and 
bequeathed  to  their  offspring,  the  name  of  Puritans, 
than  which  none  more  honorable  can  be  desired. 

The  Puritans  of  the  new  world,  having  seen,  and 
felt,  the  effects  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  power, 
when  they  act  in  aid  of  each  other,  may  be  allowed 
the  praise  of  intending,  not  only  a  form  of  worship 
consistent  with  Christianity,  but  a  form  of  social 
and  civil  government,  which  is  consistent  with,  if  it 
does  not  naturally  flow  from,  that  pure  source.  The 
social  contract  signed  on  board  the  Mayflower  on 
the  11th  of  November,  1620,  may  claim  to  be  the 
germ  from  which  our  representative  republics  have 
arisen. 

What  we  owe  to  the  Pilgrims  can  be  presented 
in  its  true,  and  just  light,  only  by  comparing  the 
design  of  emigration,  the  mode  of  accomplishing  it, 
and  the  moment  when  this  intrepid  band  were  first 
gathered  on  this  hallowed  spot,  with  what  is  this 
day  seen,  known,  secured,  and  enjoyed  by  millions 
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of  persons,  whose  civil,  social,  and  religious  rank  is 
expressed  in  one  word — They  arc  free  !  But  this 
comparison  is  the  work  of  the  patient  historian, 
and  far  beyond  the  limits  of  an  occasional  discourse. 


Leaving  the  times  which  are  gone  by,  let  us  take 
a  rapid  view  of  the  present,  and  attempt  to  connect 
it,  with  the  probable,  in  the  future. 

It  has  been  very  common  to  speak  of  American 
happiness,  on  public  occasions,  with  high  sounding 
praise.  If  the  usual  course  were  adopted,  on  this 
occasion,  the  only  task  would  be  to  select,  and  adorn, 
the  bright  and  glorious  events  of  past  days,  to  cast 
a  strong  light  on  the  social  and  political  happiness 
of  the  present  day,  and  to  announce,  with  prophetic 
confidence,  the  unceasing  glories  of  civil  liberty, 
through  successive  ages.  No  New  England  audi- 
ence would  be  displeased  to  hear  a  strain  of  eulogy 
to  this  effect,  if  they  could  believe  all  of  it  to  be 
true ;  (happy  would  it  be  if  all  of  it  were  as  true  as 
that  which  refers  to  the  Pilgrims ;) — 

You  are  descended  from  men,  who  have  given  an 
example  to  the  world,  in  moral  courage,  intellectual 
power,  perseverance  in  honorable  designs,  in  genu- 
ine piety,  in  eventual  success,  which  has  no  parallel, 
and  which  can  never  be  surpassed.  Emancipation 
from  tyranny  permitted  you  to  give  to  human  nature 
the  best  form,  civil,  political,  and  religious,  in  which 
it  can  appear.  The  opportunity  has  not  been  lost 
You  have  united  yourselves  with  other  communities, 
and  have  thus  established  a  nation  which  justly 
claiiDB  an  eminent  superiori^  over  all  oth&t%.  X^xsl 
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institutions  are  the  wisest  that  have  been  devised. 
You  have  invented  an  infallible  mode  of  bringing  the 
first  talents,  and  the  highest  virtues  into  the  public 
service.  Every  citizen  is  well  governed,  yet  every 
citizen  is  free.  The  expression  of  public  favor,  by 
election,  constitutes  the  only  distinction  known 
among  you.  The  federal  government  is  an  unex- 
ampled display  of  wisdom.  Its  form  is  adapted  to 
any  number  of  members ;  its  powers  may  be  exer- 
cised to  the  same  beneficent  ends,  in  thirteen,  or  in 
ten  times  thirteen  States.  You  will  fill  the  whole 
space  from  the  St  Lawrence,  to  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico ;  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  Already  the 
variety  of  climate,  and  of  product,  give  continual 
employment,  and  ample  wealth  in  the  common 
course  of  interchange.  You  would  be  prosperous, 
and  great,  even  if  shut  out  from  the  rest  of  the 
world.  You  are  strangers  to  the  degrading  servi- 
tudes, pretended  rights,  and  incorrigible  prejudices 
which  have  fastened  on  other  nations.  You  know, 
and  value  your  rights,  too  well,  not  to  preserve,  and 
transmit  them,  through  a  long  line  of  exulting  fol- 
lowers. The  inhabitants  of  South  America,  charm- 
ed by  your  enviable  example,  will  form  themselves 
into  similar  communities ;  and  by  a  firm  alliance, 
founded  on  mutual  interests,  the  *  two  Americas,' 
will  hold  a  proud  preeminence  over  the  ancient 
world,  alike  regardless  of  its  moral  influence,  and 
of  its  physical  power. 

What  should  we  think  of  a  parent,  who  should 
address  his  son,  on  entering  the  world, — ^You  are 
wiser,  more  virtuous,  more  able  than  all  othens. 
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Your  constitution  is  too  strong  to  permit  injury,  or 
decay.  You  need  no  counsellor,  but  your  own 
suggestions.  Your  sudden  emotions  will  never  sur- 
prise your  prudence.  Your  talents  will  ensure 
success.  You  will  find  all  others  ready  to  yield 
precedence  to  you ;  if  not,  you  can  command  it. 
You  need  no  lessons  from  the  experience,  nor  from 
the  failures,  of  others.  Be  then  your  own  director ; 
master  of  health,  success,  fortune,  and  fame. 

We  owe  too  much  to  the  memory  of  the  Pilgrims, 
too  much  to  ourselves,  too  much  to  posterity,  to 
permit  ourselves  to  be  thus  deceived,  or  misled. 
The  American  people,  are  making  an  experiment 
in  self-government.  What  reflecting  mind  can 
doubt  that  it  is  an  experiment.  Who  among  us  feels 
assured,  that  this  country  will  continue  as  free,  and 
as  happy,  as  the  Pilgrims  intended  it  should  be.  Is 
our  case  an  exception  from  that  of  all  similar 
governments  ?  are  we  exempt  from  the  frailties  of 
human  nature?  if  not,  are  we  so  defended  against 
them,  that  they  cannot  prostrate,  or  degrade  us  ? 
In  all  untried  cases,  it  is  usual  to  look  at  home,  and 
abroad  for  precedents,  and  analogies. 

In  what  do  we  resemble  the  Grecian  Republics  ? 
The  whole  duration  of  the  Grecians  from  their  first 
emerging  from  barbarism,  to  the  time  when  they 
sunk  into  slaves,  under  the  Roman  despotism,  was 
little  more  than  thrice  that  length  of  time,  which 
has  elapsed  since  our  Fathers  began  their  perilous 
adventure.  Republican  Greece  sent  forth  its  colo- 
nies from  Judea  to  the  Atlantic ;  from  the  coast  of 
Africa  to  the  Northern  shores  of  the  Euxine.    It 
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contended  successfully  against  the  most  powerful 
monarch  of  that  era ;  yet  this  same  Greece  con- 
tained, only  half  tha  number  of  square  miles,  which 
are  comprised  in  the  State  of  New  York ;  it  exceed- 
ed the  four  smallest  of  the  New  England  States  only 
in  three  hundred  miles.^     Its  length  was  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty  miles,  its  breadth  one  hundred  and 
forty.     It  is  the  most  mountainous  country  of  Eu- 
rope, Switzerland  only  excepted.     It  has  one  range 
of  fountains  as  high  as  any  in  the  old  United  States, 
and  two  of  still  greater  elevation.     Separated  val- 
leys, rapid  torrents,  and  tracts  of  uucultivable  lands, 
necessarily  belong  to  such  a  country.     This  small 
space    contained    fifteen   Independent    States,   or 
rather  cities.    The  number  of  slaves  was  far  greater 
than  that  of  all  the  citizens.     In  Athens  the  propor- 
tion was  thirty  thousand  citizens,  and  four  hundred 
thousand  slaves.      In  such  republics,   where   the 
whole  population  could  be  assembled  in  a  single 
day,  where  laws  were  made,  judged  of,  and  execu- 
ted by  popular  assemblies,  we  find  very  little  by 
which  to  measure  what  we  are,  or  may  become. 
Our  resemblance  to  the  Greeks  becomes  still  less, 
when  we  consider  them  as  a  people  who  made  theu: 
religion  out  of  monstrous  mythological  fables,  and 
absurd  mysteries;  and  who  governed  their  public, 
and   private   affairs,  by  the   equivocal   answers  of 
oracles,  and  by  contemptible  superstitions. 

Our  citizens  and  their  institutions,  resemble  those 
of  Rome,  as  little  as  those  of  Greece.    If  in  Greece 

*  Macedonia  is  not  conriderad  a  part  of  Greece.    It  ii  tboat  the  fama,  in 
extent,  as  Oreece. 
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we  see  many  republics  within  narrow  limits  ;  among 
the  Romans  we  see  one  city,  subduing  and  govern- 
ing nearly  all  that  was  known  of  the  habitable  globe, 
while  the  same  city  was  alternating  between  popu- 
lar tumult,  and  odious  tyranny;  the  extremes  of 
frugality  and  profligacy ;  and  was,  at  last,  abandon- 
ed to  a  luxury  of  which  there  had  been  no  example, 
and  of  which  there  could  be  no  imitation ;  as  there 
never  have  been  any  republicans,  or  other  citizens, 
rich  like  those  of  Rome.  Not  but  that  Greece,  and 
Rome,  had  their  glorious  days.  Both  of  them  have 
sent  down  an  imperishable  fame,  for  taste,  science, 
eloquence,  arts,  and  arms ;  not  that  each  of  them 
did  not  exhibit  examples  of  illustrious  virtue,  and 
proud  patriotism.  But  we  discern  in  neither  of 
them,  in  their  rise,  prosperity,  decline,  or  fall,  any- 
thing to  tell  us  what  we  are,  or  may  be. 

The  conquerors  of  the  world  submitted,  in  their 
turn,  to  those  innumerable  hosts  which  came  like 
ocean  waves  before  the  storm.  A  night  of  barba- 
rism closed  over  the  civilized  world.  All  that 
science,  arts,  and  refinement  had  brought  forth 
perished  in  its  long  duration,  except  the  solitary 
column,  and  the  massive  temple,  which  even  bar- 
barian strength  could  not  utterly  destroy.  When 
this  darkness  fled  before  commerce,  printing,  and 
reformed  religion,  Europe  presented  no  aspect  to 
console  the  friends  of  human  rights.  Kingly  power, 
sustained  on  the  one  hand  by  the  sword,  on  the 
other  by  superstition ;  some  men  raised  above  all 
others  by  wealth,  and  hereditary  right;  a  subdued 
and  enslaved  mass  of  human  beings ;  and  a  hl\\^d. 
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devotion  to  a  profligate  prelacy,  raising  its  awful 
majesty  above  all  other  power,  is  the  short  ootliae  of 
Europe  in  that  day.  To  what  extent  has  it  changed 
since  ?  In  many  respects  it  has  changed,  at  least 
so  far  as  individual  merit  could  affect  its  condition. 
But  the  great  features  of  political  Europe,  are  still 
the  same.  It  resembles  a  giant  who  wields  bis 
power  in  shackles.  His  efforts  serve  only  to  ener- 
vate and  to  prostrate  him.  He  sinks  subdued,  and 
helpless,  by  his  own  fruitless  struggles,  to  retrieve 
his  liberty.  We  are  grateful  debtors  to  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  that  there  is  one  people  on  the  earth  who 
can  compare  themselves  without  arrogance,  with 
any  of  Europe,  in  ancient  or  modem  times. 

For  hereditary  right  to  rule,  we  have  periodical 
elections ; — for  the  absurd  privileges  of  birth,  all 
the  equality,  which  nature  permits; — for  unalienable 
wealth,  laws  which  dissipate,  in  a  few  devolutions, 
any  riches  that  can  be  acquired ; — ;for  mercenary 
troops,  forces  composed  of  native  citizens,  who  own 
what  they  protect; — for  arbitrary  exactions,  payments 
which  are  almost  voluntary; — for  titled  and  imperious 
clergy,  teachers  who  depend  on  their  own  merits  for 
respect  and  obedience.  But  above  all  we  have  an 
entire  separation  and  independence  of  legislative, 
judicial,  and  executive  power. 

Will  a  people  who  have  such  rights  and  privileges 
throw  them  away,  permit  them  to  drop  from  their 
enervated  hold,  or  be  wrested  from  their  manly 
grasp? 

These  are  questions,  which  it  becomes  us  to  ask, 
on  a  day  devoted,  not  merely  to  praise  and  thanks* 
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giving,  to  veneration  and  filial  respect ; — but  to  self- 
examination  and  national  accountability. 

Our  fathers  did  not  gain,  with  so  much  peril,  and 
so  generously  give,  an  inheritance,  to  be  sported 
with,  wasted,  or  diverted  from  its  legitimate  descent. 
They  gave  it  to  be  used,  preserved,  and  transmit- 
ted. It  is,  to  a  whole  people,  what  health,  fortune 
and  reputation  are,  to  an  individual ;  given  on  con- 
dition, and  easily  forfeited,  and  lost,  by  neglect,  and 
abuse  ;  the  condition  is,  resistance  of  beginnings ; 
watchfulness  of  encroachments,  foresight  as  to 
causes  of  decay.  Is  it  not  enough  that  we  are  free ; 
enviably  free  P  will  not  our  institutions,  and  our  in- 
telligence, and  our  virtue  keep  us,  and  our  descend- 
ants, free  ?  Certainly,  if  we,  and  our  descendants, 
continue  to  know  what  freedom  is,  and  how  it  may 
be  preserved.  Perversion,  and  decay,  are  ever 
watching,  with  the  fidelity  of  the  principle  of  gravi- 
tation, to  seize  on  the  moment,  to  act.  How  long 
shall  we  be  able  to  stand  erect,  and  make  the  com- 
ponent parts  their  own  mutual  protection ;  how  long 
will  the  moral,  and  political  movements,  which  must 
go  on,  in  this  singular  country  produce  safe  and 
beneficial  results  ? 

It  would  not  become  those  who  engage  in  the 
solemnities  of  these  commemorations,  to  praise,  or 
to  blame,  the  political  men,  or  things,  which  happen 
to  bo  existent,  at  the  moment ;  these  constitute  a 
part,  and  but  a  very  small  part,  of  that  chain  of 
agency,  which  rises  far  behind  them,  and  which 
runs  through  their  time,  and  still,  onward  ;  and 
which  must  be  sounded,  and  tried,  to  test  the  na-^ 
tional  prosperity,  or  decUne. 
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It  is  not  of  the  men,  and  things,  of  the  day,  that 
we  render  an  account,  at  the  Tribunal  of  the  Fa- 
thers ;  but  of  a  whole  people,  charged  with  the  high 
prerogative  of  directing  their  own  destiny. 

It  is  assumed  by  the  friends  of  civil  liberty,  that 
nothing  can  be  easier  than  to  carry  on  such  a  sim- 
ple process  of  governing  as  that  of  our  own  country. 

It  would  be  easy,  if  the  whole  number,  who  have 
the  right  to  an  opinion,  were  always  agreed.  This 
is  not  so ;  and  by  the  laws  of  nature  cannot  be  so. 
Men  must  act  in  combinations,  and  in  parties.  And 
what  is  very  striking,  there  is  a  rule  for  parties, 
which  the  individuals  who  compose  it,  disavow. 
The  moral  principle  of  the  man,  is  often  lost  in  the 
devotion  to  a  party,  or  a  sect ;  and  sometimes  men 
take  praise  to  themselves  for  the  measures  of  a  par- 
ty, when,  if  separated  from  the  irresponsible  whole, 
they  might  be  ashamed  to  have  engaged  in  them. 
A  numerous  collection  acting  to  one  end,  and  by 
one  spirit,  may  be  compared  to  an  overwhelming 
torrent.  If  each  man  were  separated,  and  put  on 
his  own  responsibility,  he  would  be  as  harmless  as 
the  drops  which  compose  the  torrent  would  be,  if 
separated  and  left  to  the  action  of  the  air.  This, 
one  would  think,  is  the  very  country  of  all  others 
for  combinations ;  for,  instead  of  discouraging,  al- 
most all  its  institutions  afford  facilities  for  combin- 
ing. The  peculiar  danger  in  republics  is,  the  popu- 
lar combination  to  aid  by  force,  a  reigning  faction ; 
this  is  the  more  difficult  to  be  met,  and  managed, 
because,  it  moves  under  that  very  authority,  which 
should  control  and  repress  it 
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But  leave  out  all  unusual  excitement.  Take  only 
the  common  daily,  inevitable  course  of  affairs.  We 
have  to  encounter  honest  difference  of  opinion  on 
vital  interests  ;  we  have  to  meet  long  cherished 
prejudices.  We  differ  in  those  things  which  are 
thought  to  be  best  understood.  We  say,  familiarly, 
that  every  man  has  a  right  to  liberty.  But  what 
is  liberty  ?  what  is  right  ?  An  abstract  notion  is  easi- 
ly arrived  at.  It  is  the  application  that  is  embar- 
rassing. Practical  right  and  liberty,  are  just  what 
each  citizen  wants  for  himself,  for  his  friends,  for 
his  party.  Right  and  liberty  are  such  construc- 
tions of  established  principles,  as  will  bring  about 
the  greatest  good ;  to  whom  ?  to  the  citizen  who 
makes  the  construction.  It  is  said  there  is  no  dan- 
ger. Intelligence^  and  virtue,  will  protect  the  re- 
public ;  that  we  have  only  to  carry  on  the  adminis- 
tration of  constitutional  government,  by  the  exer- 
cise of  the  electoral  franchise.  It  is  assumed  that 
every  citizen  knows  in  what  manner  the  power 
should  be  used ;  and  who  are  the  proper  agents  to 
use  it.  If  by  intelligence,  is  meant  a  knowledge  of 
the  nature  of  our  social  compacts,  the  relation  of 
every  citizen  to  the  State ;  of  the  States  to  the  con- 
federacy ;  the  powers  given  and  withheld ;  the  proper 
exercise  of  these  powers,  both  at  home,  and  abrostd ; 
and  what  is  expedient,  and  practicable,  as  well  in  the 
extraordinary,  as  in  the  common  course  of  events, 
what  proportion  of  us  have  intelligence  f  Deduct 
from  the  whole  number  of  citizens,  those  who  are 
not  in  llie  way  to  be  informed ;  those  who  might  be, 
but  are  Bot;  those  who  strive  to  be,  but  avv&tAk^ 
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their  object ;  and  those  who  are  informed,  but  only 
for  their  selfish  purposes,  and  those  who  are  skilled 
in  the  arts  of  managing  adherents,  and  what  is  the 
number  left  who  arc  devoted  to  civil  and  religious 
liberty ;  and  what  is  the  weight  of  their  influence  ? 

As  to  virtue^  applied  to  political  and  social  rela- 
tions, does  it  mean  that  every  citizen  shall  be  gov- 
erned by  an  enhghtencd  benevolence  towards  all 
others  ;  that  he  shall  know,  and  respect,  the  relation 
of  persons,  and  things,  in  his  social  connexion ;  and 
that  he  shall  know,  and  adhere  to  that,  in  which  his 
own  true  happiness  consists  ; — if  so,  how  many  of  us 
are  virtuous  ? 

But  is  not  the  frequency  of  election,  a  security 
which  cannot  fail  ?  Integrity,  and  talents,  may  pass 
through  the  avenues  of  election  to  places  of  trust ; 
but  these  avenues  are  not  closed  upon  talents, 
unaccompanied  by  integrity.  It  is  a  common  re- 
mark, that  there  are  two  sorts  of  patriots,  who 
flourish  in  repubUcs ;  one,  which  makes  all  personal 
views  conform  to  the  end,  and  the  means  of  public 
duty  ;  and  one,  which  makes  all  public  service  con- 
form to  the  end  and  the  means  of  self-exaltation. 
But  the  electors  wisely  discriminate  between  these. 
Is  it  so  ?  Suppose  every  elector  calmly  devoted  to 
making  the  wisest  selection;  suppose  no  feverish 
divisions  to  exist,  what  proportion  of  the  whole 
number  of  electors  have  the  means  of  deciding 
who  among  them  are  most  trustworthy?  Within 
the  smallest  electoral  district,  great  diversity  of 
opinion  honestly  occurs  as  to  qualifications  for  of- 
fice.   The  difficulty  increases  with  the  increase  of 
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DumberSi  and  the  extension  of  territory.  It  soon 
comes  to  the  fact,  that  some  of  the  electors  have  no 
personal  knowledge  of  candidates ;  and  must  choose, 
on  the  faith  of  a  very  feWj  who  assume  to  be  well 
informed.  In  one  district  in  this  State,  comprised 
in  less  than  four  square  miles,  men  are  often  chosen 
to  important  trusts,  who  are  personally  unknown  to 
a  majority  of  their  electors.  How  must  it  be,  then, 
in  some  of  our  cities,  when  they  contain,  as  they 
will,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  inhabitants.  Then 
throw  into  an  election,  party  animosity,  credulous 
jealousy,  personal  hatred,  and  the  means  used  to 
secure  triumph,  or  to  gratify  some  prevalent  enthu- 
siasm, and  what  is  the  chance  of  selecting  those 
who  are  best  qualified  for  honest  and  faithful  service  ? 
At  first  view  it  is  surprising  that  ofliice  should 
have  so  much  attraction.  Young  ambition  cannot 
know  the  contrast  between  the  feelings  with  which 
office  is  taken,  and  those  with  which  it  is  regarded, 
when  gone ;  nor  can  it  be  warned  by  seeing,  how 
many,  who  have  given  their  best  days  to  office,  are 
stricken  by  poverty  in  the  decline  of  life,  chagrined 
by  neglect,  or  visited  by  reproach.  That  master 
propensity  of  the  human  heart,  the  desire  of  excell- 
ing^ will  always  furnish  the  republic  with  abund- 
ance of  candidates.  No  human  heart  is,  or  ought 
to  be,  free  from  this  propensity ;  combined  with 
honorable  motives,  it  brings  clear  heads,  and  pure 
minds,  into  the  public  trust.  It  often  brings  zealous, 
and  honest,  but  incompetent  minds ;  and  is  sure  to 
bring  insincere  and  mischievous  ones,  into  the  same 
relation.    Whether  the  indiscreet  friends^  or  tk^ 
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secret  enemies,  of  ancient  republics  did  most  to 
overthrow  them,  may  be  doubtful ;  but  it  is  certain 
that  the  latter  always  stood  ready  to  give  the  mortal 
blow. 

We  have  also  to  meet,  that  propensity  of  man- 
kind, peculiar  to  no  age,  or  country,  to  create  idols, 
and  to  clothe  them  with  fascinating  attributes,  and 
to  vest  in  them  extravagant  power.  In  our  time, 
we  have  seen  a  man  raised  from  the  common  level, 
to  the  highest  eminence,  without  one  quality  that 
deserved  esteem.  Adored  through  all  his  faults, 
follies,  and  crimes,  though  he  felt  no  kindness,  no 
sympathy  for  his  worshippers.  Adored  through  all 
his  miscarriages,  and  humiUations,  though  he  de- 
served them  all.  Adored  in  his  far  distant,  sea- 
girt sepulchre,  which  would  be  worn  by  the  knees 
of  visiters,  were  it  not  inaccessible.  To  what 
quality  of  our  nature  are  we  to  refer  this  propensity  ? 
Is  it  self-love  ?  Is  it  the  ready  association  of  our- 
selves with  the  grandeur,  which  is  our  own  work  ? 
Is  it  the  sentiment  of  triumph  over  adversaries? 
The  establishment  of  power,  which  makes  its  sup- 
porters strong,  and  of  a  glory,  which  descends  and 
envelopes  the  lowest  who  can  shout  applause  ? 

We  reproach  the  hero  for  his  false  elevation. 
We  should  reproach  those  who  gave  it. 

The  plots  which  have  originated  with  individuals 
to  subjugate  communities,  have  succeeded  less  fre- 
quently by  the  force  of  terror,  than  by  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  victims  of  success.  It  is  not  peculiar  to 
those,  who  have  been  fortunate  in  arms,  to  be  made 
idols.    It  would  be  easy  to  prove  this  by  historical 
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facts ;  and  we  should  not  have  to  cross  the  Atlantic 
to  find  all  of  them.  The  danger  seems  to  be  in  the 
enthusiastic  devotion  to  the  man,  who  is  thus  raised 
above  all  responsibility,  and  who  cannot  in  his  own 
opinion,  nor  in  that  of  his  supporters,  be  charged 
with  intentional  or  accidental  error- 

The  distinguishing  excellence  of  our  political  sys- 
tem is,  the  frequent  recurrence  of  election  in  every 
department,  in  which  that  power  can  be  usefully 
exercised.  But  this  power,  like  other  good,  when 
perverted  into  an  evil,  becomes  destructive,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  intended  utility.  It  is  that  power  which 
is  most  liable  to  abuse  :  the  abuse  can  never  be  ad- 
mitted,  nor  proved,  where  alone  it  can  be  remedied  ; 
because  it  is  the  majority  on  whom  the  abuse  is 
chargeable.  The  majority  is  the  sovereign,  and  the 
sovereign  can  do  no  wrong.  The  most  natural  and 
easy  departure  from  the  beautiful  theory  of  our  in- 
stitutions is  to  consider  public  trust  a  property^  vest- 
ed in  successful  candidates,  and  their  prominent  sup- 
porters, to  their  own  use.  This  was  the  vice  of  the 
ancient  governments.  It  was  the  struggle  for  this 
property,  that  converted  the  Grecian  cities,  and 
Rome,  into  scenes  of  frightful  personal  wars.  In 
the  last  three  fourths  of  our  present  national  connex- 
ion, we  have  descended,  rapidly,  in  the  common  path 
of  all  self-governed  communities.  At  first  patronage 
seemed  to  smile  rather  in  regard  of  some  alleged  dif- 
ference of  principle  between  the  two  sorts  of  republi- 
cans into  which  the  nation  was  divided.  It  soon  trans- 
ferred its  favours  to  partizans,  as  well  as  to  principle. 
And  theSi  none  but  an  awwed  partizan  wqa  c.^^^!kSsRk 
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and  honest  enough,  to  serve  his  country.  At  this 
day  how  much  better  is  the  struggle  than  those  which 
are  carried  on  by  physical  force.  In  the  one  case, 
victory  disposes  of  place,  of  property  and  of  persons. 
The  result  of  an  election,  in  like  manner,  disposes 
of  all  that  is  within  the  reach  of  victory. 

How  far,  then,  have  we  already  dechned  from  that 
elevated  standard  which  governed  us,  when  Wash- 
ington was  among  the  public  agents?  Did  any 
citizen  believe,  in  his  time,  that  disgusting  adulation 
on  the  one  side,  and  odious  crimination  of  the  other, 
would  be  the  surest  means  to  recommend  himself  to 
an  office  ? 

It  is  grateful  to  contemplate  the  character  of  this 
EMINENT  PATRIOT,  and  paiuful  to  know  how  soon, 
and  how  thoroughly,  some  of  his  maxims  of  conduct 
were  disregarded.  He  seems  to  stand  alone  in  the 
scale  of  human  worth;  and  to  be  the  only  man,  who 
has  maintained,  living  and  dead,  his  hold  on  the  grati- 
tude, respect,  and  affection  of  the  world.  He  com- 
manded no  personal  enthusiasm ;  he  neither  made 
the  community,  nor  the  community  him.  Utility, 
talent,  integrity,  fidelity,  justice,  self-respect,  in  one 
word  WISDOM,  shed  a  simple,  venerable,  glory  around 
him,  which  was  his,  and  has  been  no  other  man's. 
This  glory  will  shine  forth  to  illumine  our  path  as  long 
as  the  American  people  are  worthy  of  having  had 
such  a  countryman,  and  no  longer. 

If  there  be  a  doubt,  whether  intelligence,  and  vir- 
tue, will  be  so  diffused,  and  respected,  as  to  preserve 
civil  liberty,  still  we  are  not  to  despair  of  the  re- 
public.     Surely  there  must  be  great  reliaace  on 
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these  ;  but  by  their  own  force  they  will  never  make 
all  men  think  alike,  nor  act  to  the  same  end.  We 
find,  for  them  a  powerful  auxiliary  in  a  principle, 
which  pervades  all  being,  that  is  submitted  to  hu- 
man notice.  It  is  that  which  keeps  the  planets  in 
their  orbits,  and  which  governs  the  physical  structure, 
and  the  moral  agency  of  men.  It  has  never  had  so 
fair  an  opportunity  to  disclose  its  powers,  and  pro- 
duce its  benefits,  as  among  the  American  people. 
All  our  relations,  moral,  social,  and  political,  are 
held  in  their  proper  spheres,  by  the  power  which 
attracts,  and  the  power  which  repels.  Among  us, 
men,  and  things,  check  and  ^balance  each  other. 
The  interests  of  the  village  are  weighed  against  each 
other.  The  rule  is  the  same  in  larger  communities. 
The  local,  and  opposing  interests,  throughout  the 
nation,  will,  if  anything  will,  keep  the  whole  in 
harmony.  The  eminent  men  who  seek  distinction, 
or  to  whom  it  is  tendered,  of  whatever  kind,  and 
from  whatever  motives,  exercise  a  salutary  power 
over  each  other  ;  and  each  one  is  duly  careful  that 
neither  of  his  opposing  aspirants,  shall  gain  too  com- 
manding an  ascendancy. 

DiflTerence  of  opinion,  and  interests,  civil  and  re- 
ligious, which  can  never  be  reconciled,  nor  mingled, 
so  far  from  being  just  causes  of  regret,  are  the  very 
bond  of  general  union,  and  accordance.  The  more 
divisions  are  multiplied  the  greater  is  the  security. 
It  is  only  when  a  nation  is  divided  into  two  nearly 
equal  parties,  and  the  prevailing  one  undertakes  to 
silence,  and  disgrace  its  adversary,  that  the  common 
safety  is  in  hazard.     When  the  dominant  iAfi.^\i> 
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begins  to  use  the  fruits  of  its  victory,  reaction  again 
comes  to  our  relief,  for  its  own  weight  dismembers 
it ;  and  the  minor  factions  which  arise  out  of  a 
broken  one,  carry  on  the  great  principle  in  which  our 
security  reposes.  We  have  heard  of  *  unprincipled 
and  seditious  oppugnation  to  government.^  Oppo- 
sition may  be  unreasonable ;  and  may  proceed  from 
the  worst  of  motives.  But  if  there  were  not  vigilant 
and  powerful  minorities,  to  hold  up  the  charter  of 
rights,  and  to  warn  the  men  in  office,  that  they  are 
not,  and  that  the  people  are,  sovereign^  the  days  of 
the  republic  would  soon  be  numbered. 

That  we  are  still  in  the  process  of  an  experiment, 
may  be  shown,  by  the  probable  operation  of  the  na- 
tional authority.  The  powers  delegated  by  the 
sovereign  states,  are  to  be  construed,  and  appUed, 
to  a  community  hourly  filling  up  with  native,  and 
imported  population.  It  is  obvious  that  those  who 
desire  stability  and  order,  will  not  increase  so  rapidly 
as  those  who  hope  for  some  gain,  from  any  change. 

They  are  to  be  applied,  also,  to  a  country  of  such 
extent,  that  the  centre  between  the  northeastern  and 
southwestern  extremities,  is  near  to  the  southern 
line  of  the  State  of  Ohio ;  and  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific,  the  centre  is  westward  of  any  existing 
settlement.  When  the  Texas  is  purchased,  and  add- 
ed, the  extremities  will  be  as  distant  from  each  other, 
nearly,  as  the  new  and  the  old  worlds,  are. 

They  are  to  be  applied  also,  to  the  concerns  of 

internal  and  external  policy ;  to  the  disposal  of  nine 

hnndred  millions  of  acres  of  unsettled  territory ;  a 

subject  likely  to  be  fruitful  in  troubles ;  to  that  phe-> 

nowenoD  in  £/2ancial  measures,  the  distribution  of 
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millioDS  of  money  among  a  people,  from  a  part  of 
whom  they  were  gathered  by  the  process  of  taxation ; 
to  the  disposal  of  the  remnants  of  Native  Nations ; 
a  subject  to  whom  some  eminent  men^"*^  attach,  an 
awful  national  responsibiUty.  To  the  command  over 
the  militia,  perplexingly  but  unavoidably  apportioned 
between  the  States,  and  the  confederacy :  To  old 
and  to  new  regions,  comprising  every  species  of  in- 
dustry, and  labor,  known  in  the  world ;  and  espe- 
cially to  the  preservation  of  a  judiciary  constitution- 
ally independent;  which  is,  and  should  be,  supreme 
over  all,  and  which  has,  and  should  have,  the  power 
of  pronouncing  on  the  validity  of  laws  made  under 
the  sovereignty  of  the  States  when  they  come  in 
conflict  with  those  of  the  nation. 

The  administration  of  such  a  government  is  truly 
difficult,  even  when  the  highest  minds,  governed  by 
the  purest  motives,  are  called  to  it.  What,  then,  may 
it  become,  when  the  object  is  to  carry  men  and  mea- 
sures ;  or  to  raise  a  rampart  around  a  usurped  au- 
thority. 

The  problem  which  the  authors  of  the  federal 
constitution  raised,  ^  will  there  be  despotism  in  the 
head,  or  anarchy  among  the  members  ? '  remains  to 
be  solved.  The  solution  will  come,  from  the  efforts 
of  national  rulers,  to  maintain  what  they  hold  to  be, 
the  true  construction  of  their  powers,  or  in  the 
efforts  of  the  States  to  maintain  their  sovereignty, 
against  what  they  may  hold  to  be,  encroachment,  or 
usurpation.  We  have  had  some  sober  warnings  in 
both  rwpects.  While  we  regret  to  see  the  warm 
ezciteminty  which  easily  arises  in  some  of  tlie  StatiM^ 
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we  should  regret  still  more  to  see,  that  it  is  forbidden 
to  the  States  to  inquire,  whether  the  solemn  treaty 
among  sovereigns,  has,  or  has  not  been  violated. 
It  is  a  discouraging  circumstance,  that  the  manly 
and  liberal  views  which  should  arise  from  a  com- 
pact, founded  on  compromise,  and  designed  for 
general  benefit,  may  degenerate  into  pitiful  struggles, 
of  contending  factions  ;  and  into  sordid  desires  of 
sectional  politicians.  For  honest  difference  on  con- 
stitutional construction,  we  have  a  remedy  (be- 
fore alluded  to)  of  American  origin.  A  tribunal  in- 
dependent of  popular  election ;  composed  of  men 
eminent  for  wisdom,  learning  and  purity  of  charac- 
ter, and  by  whom  inflexible  justice  is  valued  above 
all  other  considerations.  If  this  tribunal  shall  ever 
become  intimidated,  or  corrupt,  or  be  subjected  to 
popular  feeling,  we  shall  have  begun  a  revolution 
which  cannot  retrace  its  steps.^*^ 

It  seems  to  be  a  peculiarity  of  our  condition,  that 
those  benefits  which  we  hold  in  the  highest  estima- 
tion, are  subject  to  discouraging  changes,  and  some- 
times to  dangerous  abuses.  We  can  have  no  right 
more  precious  than  that  of  religious  opinion,  and 
worship.  It  is  eminently  that  right  which  the  Pil- 
grims so  often  risked  their  lives  to  secure.  If  there 
be  any  object  which  shows  the  human  character  in 
an  amiable,  and  respectable  light,  it  is  that  of  a  nu- 
merous assembly,  devoutly  engaged  in  service,  un- 
der the  ministry  of  a  justly  honored,  and  beloved 
pastor.  But  this  very  blessing  of  religious  freedom 
is  dividing  us  into  small  communities,  which  are 
not  only  unable  to  maintain  learned,  and  able  teach- 
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ers,  but  to  maintain  any.  No  remedy  is  discerned 
for  this  state  of  things,  unless  it  be  in  the  increase  of 
numbers,  and  the  diffusion  of  knowledge.  It  is  prob- 
able, ihdii Seceding  Societies  will  continue  to  be  known 
among  us,  and  that  they  will  sometimes  be  the  shadow, 
which  shows  the  presence  of  a  splendid  light.  This 
freedom  is  the  true  source  of  sincere  piety,  and  rational 
devotion ;  butit permits,  also,  a  fervor,  and  enthusiasm, 
not  well  adapted  to  the  vocations  of  human  life  ;  nor 
to  the  mild,  gentle,  and  consoling  spirit  of  Christianity. 
Is  there  no  reason  to  fear,  that  inconvenient  exac- 
tions, and  severe  observances,  will  carry  reaction  to 
a  dangerous  extreme  ?  Is  it  to  such  causes,  that  we 
are  to  refer  doubt,  disgust,  infidelity,  and  deistical 
assemblies?  or  to  what  cause  shall  we  attribute 
those  meetings  which  teach,  there  is  no  God,  but 
reckon;  there  is  no  future  for  man! 

We  have  another  striking  example  in  the  press. 
Glorious  invention!  a  voice  that  may  speak  with 
many  tongues,  and  over  the  whole  earth,  at  once, 
of  human  hope,  of  duty,  of  right,  of  immortal  life ; 
which  binds  all  numbered  ages  to  the  present ;  and 
the  quarters  of  the  earth  together ;  the  preserver  of 
the  achievements  of  human  genius  ;  the  diffuser  of 
the  common  welfare  among  the  great  family  of 
mankind;  the  encourager  of  noble  motives,  and 
honorable  deeds;  the  terrible  censor  of  turpitude,  and 
crime ;  the  medium  of  communion  between  enlight- 
ened minds;  the  conservator  of  rational  liberty; 
how  free,  is  it  in  this  happy  land !  how  alarmingly 
free!  How  delusive,  fraudulent,  and  corrupting! 
What  a  terrible  engine  is  it,  in  the  hand  of  morale 
and  political  profligacy  I     AX  Wie  ^^x^^^^xiX.  \£is^\s2l^\^ 
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the  press  is  in  motion,  to  abolish  the  fundamental 
principles  of  moral  action ;  and  to  annihilate  the 
bond  of  political  connexion. 

What  is  the  remedy  for  this  audacious  wrong  ? 
What  has  intelligence,  virtue,  and  reaction  been 
able  to  do,  in  staying  its  influence?  To  what  are 
we  to  attribute  this  deplorable  perversion  of  the 
best  invention  of  the  human  mind  ?  Would  civil 
liberty  endure  longest  without  the  press,  or  with 
such  use  of  it  as  we  are  accustomed  to  see  ?  Or 
rather  will  civil  liberty  expire  soonest  under  the 
weight  of  the  press,  or  by  its  abolition  ?  Are  we 
to  reproach  the  conductors  of  the  press;  or  the  com- 
munity, which  demands,  receives,  pays  for  and  de- 
vours, the  gross  and  corrupting  aliment  which  the 
conductors  of  the  press  distribute  ? 

On  the  continent  of  Europe,  the  press  is  under 
the  control  of  those  who  have  an  absolute  dominion 
over  persons,  and  over  the  expression  of  their 
thoughts.  As  this  dominion  is  claimed,  and  exer- 
cised, as  a  rights  and  is  limited  by  the  ability  to 
continue  to  hold  it,  it  cannot  tolerate  the  press.  In 
England  the  press  is  as  free,  and  as  much  misused 
as  in  our  own  country ;  but  in  England  the  weight 
of  the  government,  the  influence  of  wealth,  talents, 
and  privileged  orders,  create  a  connected  and  com- 
bined strength,  which  is  assailed  in  vain.  Here,  the 
press  encounters  no  obstacle  in  its  way  to  the  very 
heart  of  sovereign  power,  which  it  can  form  and 
put  in  motion,  to  accomplish  the  intended  purpose. 
If  the  purpose  be  to  bring  a  majority  to  be  of  one 
opinion,  and  the  means  are,  not  the  statement  of 
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truth,  but  of  falsehoods,  how  are  they  who  read  to 
detect  the  fraud  ?  To  insist  that  every  one  who 
reads,  can  discriminate  between  what  is  true,  and 
what  is  false,  is  to  deny  that  falsehood  is  ever  pub- 
lished. The  remedy,  it  is  said,  is  to  follow  the 
mischievous  pubUcation  with  a  corrective  one.  The 
latter  rarely  goes  where  the  remedy  is  wanted ;  if  it 
always  did,  the  attempt  to  correct,  puts  the  party  on 
the  defensive ;  and  the  call  then  is  upon  an  adver- 
sary, to  admit  that  he  is  wrong. 

The  press  is,  Aere,  what  eloquence  was  in  Athens. 
A  celebrated  Greek,  speaking  of  the  ambitious  men 
of  Athens,  said,  ^  Their  triumph  is  that  of  eloquence, 
which  seems  to  have  arrived  at  perfection,  for  no 
other  purpose,  but  to  introduce  despotism  into  the 
bosom  of  liberty  itself.' 

If  there  be  any  remedy  for  the  abuses  of  the 
press,  the  press  itself  must  furnish  it.  But  by  whom 
shall  it  be  put  in  motion  to  this  useful  end  ?  How 
many  of  those  who  are  most  competent  to  this 
service,  are  absorbed  in  their  own  vocations;  or 
wearied  of  thankless  labor ;  or  disgusted  with  the 
process  of  our  experiment;  or  hopeless  that  any 
effort  can  arrest  our  downward  tendency  in  the 
common  path  of  republics  ? 

We  cannot  but  commend  that  philanthropy,  which 
seeks  to  emancipate  millions  from  slavery.  To 
what  effort  can  we  more  cordially  wish  success? 
Yet  what  a  dangerous,  difficult,  and  impracticable 
enterprise  is  this  ?  If  the  purpose  in  view  could  be 
accomfdished  in  a  single  day,  what  is  to  be  done 
with  two  millioDB  of  persons,  who  are  without 
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knowledge,  without  property,  without  skill ;  and  who 
cannot,  from  complexion,  as  the  slaves  of  other 
agesr  cLud  countries  could,  mingle  with  and  disap- 
pear, in  the  mass  of  population  ?  The  only  cure 
for  slavery  is,  interest ;  at  best  a  partial  one.  Inte- 
rest has  removed  the  line  of  slavery,  from  Maine  to 
Pennsylvania.  It  will  remove  it,  onward,  until  it 
comes  to  a  wide  expanse,  where  it  will  remain  until 
the  inscrutable  designs  of  Providence  shall  have 
been  accomplished.  It  is  a  consideration  of  seri- 
ous import,  that  tj^e  territory  within  the  United 
States,  in  which  slaves  are,  and  may  be  lawfully 
held,  compared  with  that  in  which  they  cannot,  or 
will  not  be,  is  as  700  to  162 — ^that  is,  the  slave 
country  is  almost  four  times  greater,  than  that,  where 
slaves  are  not  held. 

The  introduction  of  slavery,  is  a  remarkable  in- 
stance of  shortsightedness  as  to  consequences; 
more  remarkable  still,  in  proving,  how  many  uncom- 
pensated evils  may  arise  from  an  intended  act  of 
benevolence.  To  save  the  subdued  natives  of  tropi- 
cal climes  from  wasting  servitude  in  the  mines,  an 
eminent  Spanish  prelate  suggested  the  substitution 
of  the  people  of  Africa.  At  this  time,  and  from 
this  cause,  African  slavery  began ;  and  at  this  time, 
the  mild  spirit  of  Christianity  had  neariy  extirpated 
the  right  of  holding  men  as  property.  From  the 
Spanish  colonies,  slavery  gradually  crept  ipto  the 
British.  Thus,  a  great  moral  and  political  #fil,  has 
become  incwporated  with  the  vitd  principles  of  a 
nation,  who  claim  to  be,  and  who  aiei  the  mprt 
ntionally  free^  and  independent  of  any  that  has 
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appeared.  In  one  respect  the  Grecian,  Roman,  and 
American  Republics  have  some  affinity.  The  two 
former  enumerated  men,  as  property;  and  so 
does  the  latter.  But  there  is  one  difference ;  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  were  heathens;  the  Ameri- 
cans, Christians.  Yet  it  is  an  injustice  to  reproach 
the  planter  of  the  old  States,  with  what  is  his  mis* 
fortune.  He  came  into  life  as  his  ancestors  did, 
finding  slavery  connected  with  all  his  social  rela- 
tions ;  with  all  that  he  owns  as  property ;  and  with 
his  daily  bread.  He  feels  that  it  is  an  evil ;  and  he 
honestly  mourns  over  it  as  one,  for  which  there  is 
no  remedy. 

To  hold  colored  men  in  slavery,  is  a  right  by  the 
national  contract ;  like  other  property  its  manage- 
ment belongs  to  interior  regulation,  and  police.  We 
must  be  better  informed  than  we  are,  before  we  can 
pronounce,  that  slaves  are  not  as  well  provided  for, 
and  governed,  as  the  nature  of  the  relation  permits. 
We  may  suppose,  also,  that  humanity  and  interest 
would  join  in  prescribing  salutary  rules.  Whatever 
may  be  felt  on  this  subject,  out  of  the  slave  territo- 
ries, we  do  but  aggravate  the  evil,  by  interfering. 
Among  the  efforts  at  emancipation,  originating 
among  the  planters,  is  that  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Colonization  Society.  Truly  respectable  and 
worthy  as  its  members  are,  it  is  difficult  to  discern, 
how  their  measures,  with  whatever  success  they  may 
be  attended,  are  to  efiect  a  general  manumission. 
They  dip  from  an  ocean  which  fills  up  faster  than 
they  can  diminish  it.  Bat  in  another  view,  their 
labors   eminently  deserve  encouta^\SL<^^\.     '\>cisb 
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establishment  of  an  African  Colony  skilled  in  arts, 
and  well  instructed,  moral,  and  christianised,  must 
have  an  influence  on  the  miUions  of  that  unfortu- 
nate country.  It  may  be  the  beginning  of  that 
course  of  events,  which  is  destined  to  carry  back 
from  the  new,  to  the  old  world,  and  to  that  part  of 
it  in  which  human  improvement  first  began,  the 
Ughts  which  modem  dajrs  have  given  to  human 
happiness.  It  may  be  the  means,  and  the  only 
means,  of  terminating  a  traffic,  which  is  one  horri- 
ble crime,  that  comprises  nearly  all  that  is  known 
under  the  name  of  crime. 

There  is  one  institution,  connected  with  civit 
liberty,  and  independence,  which  circumstances 
forced  our  Fathers  faithfully  to  uphold.  It  is  one, 
which  their  descendants,  though  far  differently  cir- 
cumstanced, have  a  like  interest  to  maintain.  Hap- 
py were  it  indeed,  if  that  day  had  come,  or  were 
likely  to  come,  in  which  the  arms  of  the  warrior, 
might  be  converted  into  implements  of  husbandry. 
It  would  not  be  more  wonderful  than  many  events 
of  the  present  era,  if,  through  the  influence  oi peace 
societies^  and  from  other  causes,  public  opinion 
should  enact,  that  wars  shall  cease.  But  so  far  as 
can  now  be  discerned,  the  power  to  attack  and  to 
defend,  is  one,  which  nations  are  forced  to  create, 
and  to  support,  by  some  means.  This  has  been  so 
understood  by  the  American  people,  in  their  supreme 
law,  deUberately  adopted.  This  being  so,  to  nohom 
shall  we  confide  Ike  common  safety ^  hut  to  our  own 
citizens  ?  Is  there,  as  some  imagine,  a  well  ground- 
ed fear,  that  a  commander  returning  victoriouB  fitMn 
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some  conquered  province,  or  republic,  will  attempt 
to  conquer  his  own  country  ?    Or  that  the  day  may 
come,  as  some  officers  at  the  close  of  the  revolu- 
tionary war,  ventured  to  think  it  then  had,  when 
those  who  had  fought  for  a  country,  had  acquired 
the  right  to  rule  it.   What  discouragement  can  pre- 
sent itself  so  formidable,  as  a  whole  population 
armedj  able^  and  ready,  to  defend  themselves  ?    It 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  militia  has  fallen  into 
some  disrepute;  nor  that  the  opinion  is  gaining 
ground,  that  it  is  a  burthensome  and  useless  requi- 
sition.    Experience,  and  the  inferences  which  it 
draws,  in  regard  to  the  future,  create  a  very  differ- 
ent sentiment.     According  to  existing  laws,  militia 
duty  certainly  is  unequal  and  unjust     The  question 
is  between  abolition  and  amendment.    The  service 
could  be  made  useful,  honorable,  and  popular.     It 
should  be  limited  to  a  short  duration  in  the  begin- 
ning of  manhood.    It  should  include  all,  loithout 
exemption  within  the  prescribed  limits  of  age;  it 
should  require  that  all  who  had  served,  should  con- 
tinue to  be  armed,  and  should  contribute  the  light 
amount  necessary  to  defray  the  actual  disbursements 
of  those,  who  are  passing  through  the  term  of  ser- 
vice.   There  are  difficulties,  but  they  may  be  sur- 
mounted.   They  who  are  so  fortunate  as  to  devise, 
and  carry  into  full  effect  a  system  which  will  arm, 
and  make  skilful  in  the  use  of  arms,  the  m^n  of 
New  England,  will  have  given  to  the  cause  of  civil 
liberty  one  of  its  most  permanent  securities. 
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Let  us  turn  from  our  apprehensioDS,  and  our 
fears,  arising  out  of  this  expanding,  changing  empire, 
to  the  prospects,  and  hopes,  of  the  children  of  the 
Pilgrims.  It  will  be  no  cause  of  regret,  that  the 
numerical  power  of  New  England,  compared  with 
that  of  the  Union,  is  diminishing,  if  it  should  have 
the  effect  to  animate  our  solicitude  to  preserve  the 
blessings,  which  our  ancestors  left  to  us.  We  have 
an  unmixed  and  increasing  population,  although  we 
have  so  largely  contributed  to  the  numbers  beyond 
our  limits.  We  find  among  us  a  desire  to  become 
wiser  and  better ;  and  to  acquire,  use,  and  secure, 
the  rational  comforts  of  life.  We  are  becoming 
less  and  less  dependant  on  the  industry  of  other 
nations ;  and  continually  augmenting  the  means  of 
a  profitable  interchange  with  them.  We  are  dis- 
posed to  inquire,  to  compare  opinions,  and  to  make 
reasonable  inferences.  We  are  disposed  to  read, 
and  to  interchange  our  thoughts.  The  money  which 
we  expend,  in  these  respects,  we  find  to  be  pro- 
fitably spent.  We  claim  to  have  led  the  way  in 
the  establishment  of  free  schools  ;  and  the  Fore- 
fathers may  claim  to  have  given  the  example. 
The  first  free  school  that  ever  existed  in  the 
world,  was  in  the  place  in  which  we  are  assembled. 
We  unite  in  furnishing  the  means  of  instruction. 
Social  Ubraries,  meetings  for  the  communication  of 
thoughts,  on  useful  subjects,  are  becoming  a  want, 
which  must  be  satisfied.  It  is  a  defect  in  our  social 
system,  that  meetings,  attended  with  light  expense, 
are  not  more  common.    Those  which  include  one 
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sex  only,  for  such  purposes,  valuable  as  they  may  be^ 
are  not  the  best  He  will  confer  a  benefit  on  the 
community,  who  invents  the  means  of  bringing 
fathers,  mothers,  and  children,  into  social  meetings 
for  innocent,  attractive,  and  intellectual  purposes. 
Some  evils  which  might  be  pointed  out,  would  be 
remedied;  and  liberal,  and  rational  occupations 
would  take  their  place.  Employment  is  the  de- 
mand of  the  human  mind.  To  expand  its  views,  to 
enable  it  to  compare  with  wisdom  and  justice ;  to 
infer  truly ;  to  desire  with  moderation ;  and  to 
receive  with  gratitude,  are  the  certain  consequences 
of  the  employment  to  which  we  can,  if  we  will| 
devote  ourselves. 

A  grateful  tribute  is  due  to  societies  formed  for 
the  suppression  of  intemperance.  This  effort,  so 
hopeless,  so  derided  in  its  infancy,  is  sufiicient,  alone, 
to  shed  a  bright  lustre  on  our  days.  It  is  not  by  the 
millions  which  are  saved ;  it  is  not  by  the  correction, 
nor  the  prevention  of  evil  habits,  that  we  are 
to  measure  the  surprising  good  which  has  been 
accomplished ; — we  must  go  further,  and  consider 
its  effect  on  domestic  Ufe,  and  on  the  innocent,  and 
deserving.  We  must  contrast  the  respected,  the 
affectionate  parent,  at  his  own  hearth,  in  the  bosom 
of  his  tranquil  family,  with  that  nightly  recurring 
scene,  in  which  the  patient,  heart-broken  wife,  re- 
ceives that  degraded  being,  who,  without  dying, 
ceases  to  be  a  husband,  a  &ther,  and  a  man. 

Among  the  subjects  of  reasonable  gratulation,  and 
honorable  pride,  is  that  department  of  cor  govern- 
ment, in  which  the  public  righ\a  ^x^  n\£l^vc^x&^^*^>s^ 
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private  wrongs  redressed.  It  is  through  this  me- 
dium only,  that  the  citizen  feels  the  sovereignty  of 
political  power.  It  is  here,  with  the  cognizance, 
and  assent  of  an  auxiliary  tribunal,  drawn  from  the 
intelligent  community,  that  is  found,  a  dispassionate, 
sober,  discreet  inquiry,  according  to  established 
rules,  into  the  truth,  or  falsehood  of  accusation. 
Here  is  the  shield  of  the  innocent: — ^here  is  the 
tranquil  avenger  of  error,  and  of  crime.  The  will, 
or  the  wishes  of  the  magistrate  are  unknown  here ; 
it  is  the  law  only  that  wills,  and  acts.  In  no  land  is 
justice  more  purely  and  faithfully  administered  than 
in  our  own.  Its  tribunals  are  the  most  precious  gift 
of  civil  freedom ;  for  they  are  alike  open  to  all ; 
within  them,  all  have  the  same  rights ;  and  meet  with 
the  like  respect ;  and  within  them,  the  sound  of 
popular  emotion  cannot  be  heard. 

Change,  and  revolution,  must  go  on,  in  this  new 
country  with  extraordinary  vigor ;  and  there  must  be 
for  us,  as  well  as  for  all  other  nations,  a  beginning, 
a  duration,  and  an  end.  Conquest,  and  the  inhe- 
rent principles  of  dissolution,  are  the  means,  by 
which  nations  fall.  The  former  is  improbable  ;  not 
so,  the  latter,  as  to  us.  But  through  what  changes, 
and  circumstances,  and  in  what  lapse  of  time,  is  our 
destiny  to  be  accompUshed?  What  gifted  mind 
could  have  foretold  the  events  of  the  last  two  hun- 
dred years ;  and  who  shall  attempt  to  raise  the  veil 
which  conceals  two  hundred  years  to  come  ?  Over*- 
shadowed  as  the  future  seems  to  be,  it  is  relieved  by 
many  cheering  beams ; — and  among  them,  that  re- 
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alities  are  often  less  afflictive  than  our  fears ; — and 
that  few  evils  are  such  as  to  shut  out  all  relief.  It 
is  probable  that  the  causes  of  difference  will  be  so 
multiplied  as  to  prevent  any  dangerous  ascendancy. 
Whatever  dissatisfaction  may  arise  in  different  parts 
of  the  Union,  all  its  members  must  be  too  well  con- 
vinced of  the  utility  of  adhering  to  the  confedera- 
cy, to  intend  a  rupture.  If  a  dissolution  comes,  it 
cannot  come  unforeseen,  nor  unprepared  for.  Mean- 
while it  may  be  hoped,  that  just  and  liberal  senti- 
ments will  advance ; — that  new  lights  will  be  thrown 
upon  the  true  nature  of  liberty,  and  on  the  surest 
means  of  preserving  it.^^^  We  may  hope  too,  that 
pure  and  exalted  minds,  seeing,  that  if  civil  and  re- 
ligious freedom  perish  here,  they  do  perish  once^  and 
forever^  will,  by  frank  and  sober  appeals  to  the  good 
sense  of  their  countrymen,  fence  in  our  precious  in- 
heritance, as  well  from  the  plots  of  its  enemies,  as 
from  the  destructive  zeal  of  its  friends. 

In  whatsoever  may  await  us  we  have  the  example 
of  the  Pilgrims,  than  which  none  better  can  be 
found. 

Happy  will  it  be  for  their  descendants,  if  like  them 
they  can  know,  and  justly  value,  the  good  that  is 
vouchsafed  ;  if  like  them  they  can  bear,  with  manly 
perseverance,  whatsoever  of  adversity  is  ordered  ;  if 
like  them,  they  can  repose  in  that  power,  which 
holds  the  beginning,  and  the  end  of  all  duration,  in 
which  nations  are  to  arise,  and  prosper ;  to  change 
and  disappear. 
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Gentlemen, — 

I  AM  aware  of  the  estimation  in  which  the  virtue 
of  brevity  is  held,  by  listening  assemblies.  Already 
you  have  been  too  long  detained  from  the  friendly 
communion,  which  affords  the  chief  pleasure  of  this 
soberly  delightful  day.  Yet,  I  should  regret  to  de- 
part with  you  from  this  temple,  without  acknowledg- 
ing the  debt  of  gratitude  which  I  owe  to  you.  I  was 
not  uninstructed  in  the  history  of  the  Pilgrims,  nor 
in  the  causes,  and  consequences  of  their  coming. 
But  you  have  led  me  to  contemplate  them  in  new, 
and  unexpected  lights.  You  have  taught  me  that 
these  were  the  men,  who  first  broke  away  from  the 
iron  bondage,  which  the  dark  ages  had  fastened  up- 
on the  moral,  social,  and  christian  world ;  Who  can 
doubt,  that  men,  who  could  conceive  and  execute 
this  great  design,  would  be  the  most  ardent  sup- 
porters of  the  enlightened  and  liberal  views,  which 
worthily  distinguish  the  present  age,  and  which  are 
the  certain  consequences  of  their  eminent  success. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  your  periodical  cele- 
brations are  most  honorable  to  the  Fathers,  to  your- 
selves, or  to  your  country.^^  They  are  the  only 
monument  which  should  rise  to  the  memory  of  the 
Pilgrims.  Let  the  granite  obelisk  tower  over  blood- 
drenched  hills ;  subUme  in  its  elevation,  sublime  in 
its  simple  grandeur;  fit  emblem  of  that  sublimity  of 
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character  which  it  rises  to  commemorate.  Let  the 
noble  column  sustain,  in  the  very  skies,  the  marble 
image  of  the  Saviour  of  his  Country;  but  let  your 
anniversaries  be  the  hallowed  conservators  of  these 
works  of  gratitude.^®^ 

And  when  these  days  of  national  accounting  shall 
be  no  more ; — when  these  enduring  monuments  shall 
tell  to  the  exploring  visiter,  of  what  has  been,  and 
what  is  not ;— of  a  great  and  proud  people  :  of  their 
decline  from  their  ancestry ;  of  their  degradation  by 
their  own,  or  foreign  hands ;  of  their  disgraceful  ex- 
tinction ;  let  there  be,  then,  no  pathway  to  the  Rock 
of  the  Pilgrims,  nor  anything  to  tell  where  their 
ASHES  sleep,^*^ 

Again,  I  am  indebted  that  I  am  permitted  to  see 
you  assembled  on  such  an  occasion.  I  had  met  you 
in  the  usual  intercourse  of  life ; — but  I  had  never 
seen  you  in  the  light  in  which  you  now  appear,  the 
living  representatives  of  those  whom  the  Mayflower 
bore  to  the  wintry  desert  Gathered  as  we  are  to 
render  homage  to  the  illustrious  dead,  the  ground 
on  which  we  move,  and  on  which  they  moved,  seems 
to  be  sacred,  and  not  that  of  our  accustomed  exist- 
ence.  We  are  unconsciously  drawn  into  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Pilgrims ; — they  seem  to  have  descended 
among  us,  to  receive  our  tributes,  with  encouraging, 
and  approving  smiles.  We  are  transferred  to  the 
days  in  which  they,  and  they  only^  were  here.  We 
touch  the  cherished  relics,  which  were  their  own. 
We  enter  their  humble  dwellings ;  we  are  present 
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with  them  io  their  sincere  devotions.  We  aro  lul- 
mitted  to  their  councils.  We  hear  them  speak,  with 
cheerful  resignation,  of  privations,  afflictions^  and 
sorrows.  We  hear  their  manly  resolutions  to  meet, 
and  to  conquer,  the  thousand  perils,  which  are  among 
them,  and  around  them.  We  hear  them  encourage 
each  other  in  the  faith,  that  their  Creator  will  up- 
hold them  in  their  efforts  to  secure  the  blessings  of 
rational  Uberty.  And  have  not  their  prayers  been 
heard  ?  Have  not  their  lofty  aspiratknis  been  tri- 
umphantiy  realized?  Where,  now,  is  that  awful 
desert;  its  savage,  inflexible  inhabitant;  and  his 
co-tenants  of  that  dark  abode  ?  Who,  and  what 
have  arisen  where  they  were,  in  that  short  term 
which  is  measured,  by  the  life  of  the  first  born  in  the 
new  world ;  the  life  of  his  immediate  descendant ; 
and  the  years  of  one,  yet  living,  to  whom  that  de- 
scendant was  known !  ^^®^ 

To  whom,  on  the  earth,  shall  we  pour  forth  the 
fulness  of  gratitude,  respect  and  veneration  ?  To 
none.  It  is  due  only  to  that  host  of  heart  and  mind, 
which  was  here,  but  which  i^,  on  high.  Is  there 
nothing  of  themselves  below  ?  We  turn,  ¥rith  strong 
emotion,  to  those  around  us,  to  trace  the  lines  of 
direct  descent  from  these  munificent  benefactors. 
We  delight  to  hear  their  famiUar  names  among  the 
Uving.  We  rejoice  to  be  assured,  that  their  blood 
now  warms  the  hearts  of  men,  who  are  worthily  con- 
scious of  being  the  linMl  repraaeilitivai  of  llie 
Pilgrims. 
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Long  may  these  honorable  memorials  be  borne  in 
this  community  !  Far,  far  distant,  be  the  day,  when 
the  sons  of  New-England  shall  cease  to  regard  their 
visits  to  the  rock,  as  their  due  homage  for  the  great- 
est good  that  man  has  ever  gained  for  man. 


irOTES. 


1  Page  4.  In  the  Daily  Advertiser  (Boston)  of  July  17, 1829,  ap- 
peared an  obituary  notice  of  Samuel  Davis,  Esq.  who  held  the  office 
of  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Pilgrim  Society.  It  is  a  just 
memorial  of  this  gentleman's  veneration  of  the  Pilgrim  character. 
It  is  regretted  that  the  limits  of  these  notes  do  not  permit  its  transcrip- 
tion, as  well  from  respect  to  the  writer,  as  to  the  memory  of  the  do- 
ceased. 

2  Page  8.  *New  England's  Memorial,'  came  originally  from 
MUhanid  Morton,  Secretary  of  the  Colony,  who  acknowledges  him- 
self to  be  greatly  indebted  to  the  manuscripts  of  Gov.  William  Brad- 
ford. 

The  work  alluded  to  in  the  text,  is  the  fiflh  edition  of  Morton's 
work,  edited  by  the  Hon.  John  Davis,  Judge  of  the  Alassachusetts 
U.  S.  District  Court,  and  was  published  in  December,  1 826.  Under  the 
hand  of  this  able  editor,  the  work  has  been  augmented  and  enriched 
by  a  great  number  of  marginal  notes,  and  a  copious  appendix,  and 
comes  from  his  hand  in  the  /orm  of  an  octavo  of  481  pages.  This 
work,  descending  to  posterity  with  the  sanction  of  the  author'^  name, 
places  the  origin  of  the  first  New  England  settlement  beyond  doubter 
question,  for  all  future  time.  The  historians,  who  are  hereafter  to 
arise,  in  the  New  World,  will  find  this  volume  among  the  most  pre- 
cious materials  for  illustrating  truth.  And  those  who  are,  hereafler 
to  enrich  the  literature  of  our  country,  by  poetical  fancy ;  and  those 
who  are  to  give  to  historical  facts  the  fascination  of  romance,  will 
prepare  themtelvei,  for  their  labori,  by  familiar  knowledge  of  the 
contents  of  tlui  work. 
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3  Page  9.  The  event  here  alluded  to,  ii  the  vimtof  {Edward 
Winslow  to  Massasoit,  who  lived  at  Mount  Hope,  where  Bristol,  R.  I. 
now  is.  This  Sachem  entered  into  a  treaty  of  amity  with  the  Pil- 
grims, soon  afler  their  arrival,  which  he  faithfully  kept  during  his  life. 
He  was  succeeded  by  King  Philip,  with  whom  an  exterminating  war 
was  kept  up,  and  which  ended  only  with  the  death  of  Philip,  in  the 
year  1676.    Memorial^  425. 

Tn  the  Spring  of  1623  Massasoit  sent  word  to  Governor  Bradford, 
that  he  was  ill.  Edward  Winslow,  (who  appears  to  have  been  the 
man  relied  upon,  in  all  difficult  enterprises  of  a  civil  nature,  as  Miles 
Standish  was  in  all  those  which  were  of  a  hostile  chanicter,)  under- 
took, in  company  with  the  celebrated  John  Hampden,  (distinguished 
as  a  member  of  Parliament  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  First,)  to  visit 
Massasoit,  under  the  guidance  of  the  faithful  Hoboroock.  Winslow 
wrote  a  narrative  of  this  adventure,  which  wiU  be  found  in  Davit'f 
edition  of  the  Memorial,  page  366,  &c.  In  consequence  of  Winslow's 
skilful  and  unwearied  attention,  Massasoit  was  rescued  from  the 
grave ;  and  in  gratitude  for  this  kindness,  he  disclosed  to  Hobomock, 
that  a  conspiracy  had  been  formed  to  exHrpaU  the  uhUe  men.  He 
mentioned  the  names  of  the  principal  conspirators,  and  advised  that 
they  should  be  surprised,  and  slain.  This  dangerous  enterprise  was 
undertaken,  and  accomplished,  by  the  gallant  Miles  Standish, — and 
the  extinction  of  the  Pilgrims,  thereby,  averted. 

In  the  2  Bel.  323-4,  m  an  account  of  the  desperate  battle  which 
Standish  fought  on  this  occasion.  At  the  close  of  it  Hobomock  said, 
*  Yesterday  Pecksuot  told  you,  that  though  you  were  a  great  captain, 
yet  you  were  but  a  little  man ;  but  to-day,  I  see  you  are  big  enough  to 
lay  him  on  the  ground.'    Memorial^  370. 

4  Page  29.  The  centennial  discourse  of  the  Hon.  Judge  Stort, 
delivered  at  Salem  on  the  18th  Sept.  1828,  is  particularly  alluded  to.  In 
the  pages  72,  73,  and  onwards,  of  this  able  and  eloquent  investigation 
of  the  causes  and  consequences  of  the  emigration,  the  rights,  suffer- 
ings, and  gradual  extinction  of  the  natives,  and  of  the  cruel  measure 
of  removal,  are  described  in  a  manner  which  does  just  honor  to  the 
heart  and  mind  of  the  author. 

The  touching  memorial  of  a  number  of  citizens  of  New  York, 
recently  published,  and  probably  drawn  forth  by  the  Mb  numbers  of 
WUliam  Ptnn^  b  also  alluded  to.  Is  there  no  gioohd  to  fetr  that 
retributive  justice  visits  nations,  as  well  as  the  indisidiials  who 
pose  them  ? 
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5  Page  30.  In  the  memoir  of  the  life,  and  eulogy  on  the  character, 
of  the  late  Judge  Watiea,  of  South  Carolina,  by  Chancellor  Dtssaa- 
fure,  we  have  a  work  of  great  interest,  not  only  to  lawyers,  but  to  all 
persons  who  take  pleasure  in  seeing  eminent  merit,  justly  and  use- 
fully poUrtrayed.  The  Chancellor  (page  15)  quotes  the  opinion  of 
Judge  Waties  in  the  case  of  the  administrator  of  Byrne  v.  the  ad- 
ministrator of  Stewart,  from  the  3d  vol.  of  (his  own,)  Dessausure's 
Equity  Reports,  p.  475. 

'The  power  and  the  duty  of  the  Court  to  declare  an  act  void,  which 
violates  any  right  of  the  citizen  secured  to  him  by  the  constitution, 
have  been  admitted  on  both  sides,  and  I  feel  so  strong  a  sense  of  this 
du^,  that  if  the  violation  complained  of  was  manifest,  I  should  not 
only  declare  the  act  void — ^but  in  doing  so,  I  should  think  I  rendered  a 
more  important  service  to  my  country  than  I  could  by  discharging  the 
ordinary  duties  of  a  Judge  for  many  years. 

'It  is  the  peculiar  and  characteristic  excellence  of  the  free  govern- 
ments of  America,  that  the  legislative  power  is  not  supreme — but  that 
it  is  limited  and  controled  by  written  constitutions,  to  which  the  Judged 
who  are  sworn  to  defend  them,  are  authorised  to  give  a  trsmscendant 
operation  over  all  laws  that  may  be  made  in  derogation  of  them. 

'  This  Judicial  check  affords  a  security  here  for  civil  liberty,  which 
belongs  to  no  other  governments  in  the  world ;  and  if  the  Judges 
would  everywhere  faithfully  exercise  it,  the  liberties  of  the  American 
nation  may  be  rendered  perpetual.' 

This  opinion  was  delivered  in  1794 — 1796,  it  is  said  in  the  memoir, 
though  from  the  report  of  the  case  it  would  seem  to  be  in  1813.  In 
1803  the  same  subject  came  into  judgment  in  the  important  case  of 
Marbury  v.  Madison,  reported  in  the  1  Cranch.  In  this  case,  the 
opinion  of  the  Court  is  given  in  the  words  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall, 
of  whose  rank  as  a  marij  and  as  a  Judge^  it  would  be  assuming  too 
much,  for  the  writer  of  these  notes  to  attempt  to  speak  in  the  manner 
in  which  this  illustrious  person  should  be  spoken  of.  The  following 
is  an  extract  from  this  luminous  exposition  of  constitutional  law. 

'This  original  and  supreme  wUP  (of  the  people)  *  organizes  the 
government,  and  assigns,  to  different  departments,  their  respective 
powers.  It  may  either  stop  hero ;  or  establish  certain  limits  not  to  be 
tniMQended  by  those  departments. 

^The  government  of  the  United  States  is  of  the  latter  description. 
The  powen  of  the  legislature  are  defined,  and  limited ;  and  that  those 
liflDiti  may  act  be  mistaken,  or  forgotten,  the  constitution  is  written. 
To  what  pmpofe  are  powers  limited,  and  to  what  purgoae  \&  \bai^. Voss^ 
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ation  committed  to  writing,  if  these  limits  msjr,  at  aay  time,  be  passed 
by  those  intended  to  be  restrained  ?  The  distinction,  between  a 
government  with  limited  and  unlimited  powers,  is  aboUshed,  if  those 
limits  do  not  confine  the  persons  on  whom  they  are  impoeed,  and  if 
acts  prdiibited  and  acts  allowed,  are  of  equal  obligation.  It  is  a  pro- 
position too  plain  to  be  contested,  that  the  constitution  controls  any 
legislative  act  repugnant  to  it ;  or,  that  the  legislature  may  alter  the 
constitution  by  an  ordinary  act. 

*  Between  these  alternatives  there  is  no  middle  ground:  The  con- 
stitution is  either  a  superior,  paramount  law,  unchangeable  by  ordi- 
nary means,  or  it  is  on  a  level  with  ordinary  legislative  acts,  and  like 
other  acts,  is  alterable  when  the  legislature  ^all  please  to  alter  it 

^If  the  former  part  of  the  alternative  be  true,  then  a  legislative  act 
contrary  to  the  constitution  is  not  law ;  if  the  latter  part  be  true,  then 
vnritten  constitutions  are  absurd  attempts,  on  the  part  of  the  people^ 
to  limit  a  power,  in  its  own  nature  illimitable. 

'Certainly  all  those  who  have  framed  written  constitutions,  contem- 
plate them  as  forming  the  fundamental  and  paramount  law  of  the 
nation,  and  consequently  the  theory  of  every  such  government  must 
be,  that  an  act  of  the  legislature,  repugnant  to  the  constitution,  is  void. 

*  It  is  emphatically  the  province  and  duty  of  the  judicial  department 
to  say  what  the  law  is.  Those  who  apply  the  rule  to  particular  cases^ 
must  of  necessity  expound  and  interpret  that  rule.  If  two  laws  con- 
flict with  each  other,  the  courts  must  decide  on  the  operation  of  each. 

'  So  if  a  law  be  in  opposition  to  the  constitution ;  if  both  the  law 
and  the  constitution  apply  to  a  particular  case,  so  that  the  court  must 
either  decide  that  case  conformably  to  the  law,  disregarding  the  con- 
stitution ;  or,  conformably  to  the  constitution,  disregarding  the  law ; 
the  court  must  determine,  which  of  these  conflicting  rules  governs 
the  case.    This  is  of  the  very  essence  of  judicial  duty.' 

6  Page  41.  How  does  it  happen  that  the  kistmy  of  our  own 
country  is  not  made  a  distinct  and  prominent  part  of  liberal  education, 
and  even  of  that  which  la  most  common  and  general  ?  What  propor- 
tion of  those  who  are  called  on,  at  the  age  of  twentyone,  to  exercise 
their  civil  powers,  and  to  perform  their  duties,  have  had  the  means  of 
knowing,  what  these  powers  and  duties  are  ?  If  a  yomig  man  were 
desirous  of  informing  himself  of  the  origin,  and  characler  of  the 
colonial  governments;  how  the  principles  and  sentimeiits  grew  up^ 
which  fitted  the  people  of  the  cdonies  to  desire,  and  to  daim  a>  a 
right,  EepntentaHoe  Gavemmmt;  and  how  this  acqnisitkNii  has  been 
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used ;  and  how  this  self-governed  community  differs  from  otherSf  which 
have  been  considered  as  such,  and  to  what  dangers  civil  and  reli- 
gious liberty  are  exposed,  to  what  professorship^  or  to  what  bofAs, 
is  he  to  be  referred?  We  have  sometimes  a  glimpse  of  this  sort  o; 
information,  as  in  the  tenth  of  Chancellor  Kent's  admirable  lectures. 
Some  public  men,  to  whom  the  welfare  of  this  country  is  confided, 
must  qualify  themselves  for  their  stations  by  instinct ;  and  young  citizens 
must  choose  what  party  they  will  belong  to,  the  first  time  they  are 
called  on  to  vote.  They  are  much  in  the  same  state  as  though  they 
were  required,  at  twentyone,  without  any  preparation,  to  choose  their 
faith  among  all  the  christian  sects.  From  this  defect  of  education, 
some  of  our  public  men  necessarily  fall  within  that  class  of  persons, 
who  are  described  in  the  fourth  volume  of  Dr  Franklin's  works,  page 
401. 

In  the  American  Republic  we  have  set  up  an  imaginary  being  call- 
ed 'The  PEOPI.E.'  This  being  is  wise,  infallible,  sacred.  When  the 
master  spirits,  of  the  time,  use  this  phrase,  they  mean  themselves,  and 
80  many  voters,  as  will  be  sufficient  to  put  them,  in  power.  The  rest 
are  the  minority,  that  is,  nobody.  In  our  written  constitutions,  *  The 
people '  means  the  whole  body  of  citizens.  Their  will  can  be  known 
in  no  other  way,  than  by  taking  that,  in  which  a  majority  of  them 
agree,  to  be  the  will  of  all ;  but  the  minority  do  not  cease  to  be  citi- 
zens, nor  a  part  of  the  people ;  nor  are  the  majority  always  the  wiser 
part  of  the  two,  but  very  often  much  the  contrary. 

W^by  should  not  the  moral  law,  applicable  to  self-governing  com- 
munities, be  taught  to  the  young,  while  they  are  qualifying  themselves 
to  become  citizens,  and  before  they  can  become  partizans  ? — Ought 
not  those  who  are  to  be  part  of  the  people,  (in  the  constitutional 
sense)  to  be  instructed,  that  the  majority  may  do  very  indiscreet  and 
destructive  acts ;  and  may  even  pull  down  their  own  temple  of  lib- 
erty on  their  own  heads  ? — May  they  not  be  cautioned  against  flat- 
tery, and  against  delusion,  proceeding  from  the  designing,  and  the 
self-deceived .' — may  they  not  be  warned  of  the  approach  of  those 
miseries,  which  have  overtaken  similar  communities,  from  like  causes  ? 
No;  such  things  would  be  intolerable.  One  kind  of  patriotism  woold 
be  strangled  in  its  cradle.  That  such  wholesome  truths  cannot  be 
laoght,  is  one  of  the  melancholy  signs  of  the  future  fate  of  our  country. 

7  Page  43.  The  Ptj^rim  Smm^  ^  P(ymoii(^  has  attracted  much 
pablie  notice.  There  is  appended  to  the  Discourse  of  the  Hon.  Mr 
Websteri  deli?ered  on  the  completion  of  the  second  century^  a  os^u^ 
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in  which  the  saccessiTe  celebratioiui  are  enumerated,  conunencing 
with  the  year  1769.  To  the  names  there  mentioned  is  to  be  added 
that  of  the  Hod.  Edward  Everett,  who  delivered  a  discourse  in  the 
year  1834.  It  is  not  recollected  that  any  intermediate  discourse  has 
been  published. 

For  the  information  of  those  who  may  take  an  interest  in  the  Pil- 
grims, and  their  descendants ;  and  especifedly,  for  the  sake  of  ih4 
youngs  (by  whom  the  memoi^  of  the  Pilgrims  ought  to  be  duly  honored 
and  cherished,)  the  following  remarks  on  the  Pilgrim  Society  are  pre- 
sented. For  many  years  before  the  revolutionary  war  there  was  an 
association  under  the  name  of  '  The  (Md  CoUmy  Club^  who  celebrated 
the  landing.  It  was  composed  of  many  eminent  men,  whose  names 
appear  among  the  distmguished  for  public  services,  and  for  individual 
worth.  The  celebration  became  more  and  more  an  object  of  general 
notice,  and  in  the  year  1820  the  Pilgrim  Socie^  was  formed,  designed 
to  include  all  who  were  descended  from  the  Pilgrims,  and  such  othefs^ 
as  were,  or  might  be,  disposed  to  render  due  honor  to  their  memory. 
The  principal  offices  have  been  filled, 

Presicfenfo, 
Hon.  Joshua  Thomas. 
John  Watsoit,  Esq. 
Aldeii  Bradford,  Esq.  now  in  office. 

Fice  Prencfoniv, 
John  Watson,  Esq. 
Hon.  Wii.LT AM  Davis,  (who  died  whUe  V.  P.) 
Dr  Z.  Bartlett,  now  in  office. 

Benjamin  M.  Watson,  Esq.  Bite,  Sec, 
Corresponding  Secretary,  vacant  by  death  of  S.  Davis. 
Isaac  L.  Hedge,  Esq,  TVeomrer. 
Dr  James  Thacher,  Zii&raruin, 
(Ati:hor  of  (he  Military  Journal  during  the  revolutioiiary  war;  and  of  the 
flew  I>i.4pen8atory,  and  from  whom  another  work  is  expected.) 

Tl.cre  is  a  large  board  of  trustees  residing  in  diflferent  parts  of 
th«:  ^^tnte.  The  Socie^  erected  a  building  of  stone  with  money  con- 
tril)r.t!(]  by  members,  and  others.  It  b  75  feet  by  35.  It  has  a  base- 
ment room, — ^in  which  the  Society  dine  on  their  anniversaries;  and  a 
hall  over  it,  in  which  the  ammal  meetmgs  are  held  ^—and  which  is 
used  fur  assemblies  in  the  evening  of  anniversaries. 

There  are  collected  here,  many  memorials  of  the  PUgrims^  and 
some  volumes,  and  manuscripts^  of  the  eariiest  days ;  and  among  ottter 
thini^  the  sword  of  JMe»  Skmditk.    It  has  been  the  intentioD,  and 
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the  deedre  of  the  Society,  that  all  the  relics,  and  pictures,  which  are 
now  dispersed  in  many  families,  (many  of  them  at  a  distance  from  tbe 
ori^al  scene,)  should  be  collected  here,  with  an  accurate  account  of 
each  article,  which  in  no  very  distant  time  it  may  be  very  difficult,  if 
not  impossible  to  obtain.  There  are  many  articles  which  are  now 
known  to  have  been  in  the  use  of  those  who  came  over  in  the  May- 
flower. They  would  not  change  their  ownership  by  being  confided 
to  the  care  of  the  Society ; — ^but  if  they  were  made  the  property  of 
the  Society,  by  gift,  accompanied  by  proper  historical  accounts  of 
them,  they  would  be  more  likely  to  be  preserved,  and  to  gratify  the 
honorable  pride  of  descendants,  than  if  left  to  take  their  chance  in  the 
succession  of  families.  There  are  in  the  possession  of  Miss  Hannah 
WhiUj  of  Plymouth,  the  chair  of  English  oak  which  was  used  by  Mrs 
(Edward)  Winslow,  on  board  the  Mayflower,  with  the  iron  staples,  in 
its  frame,  by  which  it  was  fastened  to  the  cabin  floor.  This  lady  has 
also  a  bag  formed,  by  the  aggregation  of  beads,  (a  sort  of  industry  in 
fashion  at  the  present  day)  by  Mrs  Winslow,  to  beguile  the  tedious- 
ness  of  the  voyage ;  and  a  ring  of  gold,  which  contains  the  hair  of 
Edward  Winslow,  and  which  has  suffered  no  apparent  change  in  the 
lapse  of  tWo  centuries.  The  ornamental  cane  of  John  Alden,  who 
was  the  first  that  stepped  upon  the  rock,  unless  Mary  ChUtan  preceded 
him,  (see  Memorial,  page  377,)  is  in  the  possession  of  his  descendant, 
Alden  Bradford,  Eaq.  In  the  Hon.  Mihum  MtcheWs  history  of 
Bridgewater,  he  mentions  that  he  has  the  original  deed,  in  the  hand 
tDriHng  of  Miks  Standishy  by  which  Ousamequin  conveyed  to  Miles 
Standish  and  others,  the  land  which  is  now  Bridgewater.  7  vol.  Momm. 
His.  CoL  2d  series,  p.  139. 

Mr  Pdkam  ffindow  is  said  to  have  the  original  commission  of 
Oliver  Cromwell  to  Edward  Winslow  and  others,  to  execute  an  im- 
portant enterprise  against  the  Spaniards.  He  was  the  chief  among 
three,  and  died  in  this  service.    3rf  BeMr.  A.  B.  p,  30G. 

There  are  many  other  relics  in  the  possession  of  descendants  at 
Plymouth  and  Kingston,  and  elsewhere ;  the  proper  place  of  deposit 
of  all  which,  seems  to  be  '  Pilgrim  Hall.' 

The  filial,  affectionate,  and  patriotic  feeling  of  the  Plymouth  gen- 
tlemen, has  not  been  so  well  sustained  by  the  descendants  of  the 
passengers  in  the  Mayflower,  and  by  others,  who  feel  a  reverence  for 
theb  fame,  as  might  have  been  expected.  The  Society  have  not  been 
able  to  finish  the  building  of  'Pilgrim  Hall  f  and  they  have  incurred 
a  debt  of  cooeiderable  amount  It  »  to  be  hope^,  that  the  public 
sentiment  will  relieve  them  from  the  embarraasment.    TbA  ^sRMi&tfSQ^ 
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of  members,  with  such  contribatioiui  as  may  accompany  memberships 
may  discharge  the  present  debt,  and  obtain  a  completion  of  their 
modest  edifice,  and  make  it  worthy  of  those  whmn.it  commemorates. 
There  are  many  who  feel,  that  the  most  honorable  sentiment,  as  well 
as  the  most  useful  one,  of  the  human  heart  is,  to  cultivate  gratitude, 
for  the  illustrious,  and  munificent  dead.  The  same  acts  which  evince 
this  sentiment,  is  an  examjde  to  successors.  It  is  by  such  memonals 
that  the  generations  which  rise,  and  pass  away,  are  made  to  feel,  that 
they  may,  and  do  live,  in  fact,  both  before,  and  after  their  own  days. 

The  foUowing  is  a  britf  statement  qf  the  causes  of  the  Fartfather^ 
em^nUion. 

When  the  ecclesiastical  'calm  of  despotism*  was  disturbed  by  'the 
Reformation,'  dissensions  followed,  on  the  continent,  and  in  England, 
of  exceeding  bitterness ;  and  every  party  either  borrowed,  or  suffered 
by,  the  arm  of  civil  authority.  Many  of  the  contentions  were  the 
more  fierce  and  relentless  because,  they  were  upon  the  meaning  of 
words,  which  had  no  meaning,  within  human  comprehension.  Henry 
the  Eighth  wrote  a  book  on  the  side  of  the  Pope,  for  which  the  Pope 
gave  him  the  title  (long  retained  by  English  monarchs)  of  '  Defender 
of  the  Faith ;'  Henry  then  fell  out  with  the  Roman  Pontiff  because 
he  would  not  consent  to  the  divorce  of  Catharine,  that  Hen:y  might 
marry  Ann  Boleyn,  whom  he  afterwards  married  and  beheaded.  He 
was  not  a  Reformer,  Though  he  established  the  English  church  in 
oi^position  to  that  of  Rome ;  he  was,  in  fact,  the  Pope  of  England' — 
He  provided  in  his  will  for  a  fund  to  be  used,  through  all  future  time, 
to  pray  him  out  of  purgatoty.  Towards  the  end  of  the  16th  and 
beginning  of  the  17th  centuries  England  was  divided  into  the  three 
principal  parties,  (which  may  be  said  to  include  all  others)  distinguished 
by  the  names  of  papists,  church  of  England  men,  and  non-conformists, 
or  puritans.  Henry  the  Eighth  established  the  English  church.  His 
son,  Edward  the  Sixth,  mitigated  the  severity  of  Henry's  exactions. 
Mary  (Henry's  daughter)  reestablished  the  Roman  church.  Elizabeth 
(her  sister)  reestablished  the  English  church,  which  was  continued  by 
James  the  First,  who  used  to  say,  that  while  he  appointed  Judges  and 
Bishops,  he  would  have  what  law  and  gospel  he  pleased.  The 
Puritans  were  visited  with  extreme  cruelties  under  all  these  changes. 
Elizabeth  was  even  a  more  bitter  enemy  to  them  than  Mary.  She 
established  a  court  of  commissioners,  before  whom  the  Puritans 
were  tried  by  interrogation,  on  oath.  If  they  answered  they  were 
condemned  on  their  own  confeaiioa;  if  they  refined  to  answer  ^sff 
were  imprisoned. 
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In  16012  a  con^egation  of  Puritans  had  been  formed  on  the  coH' 
fines  of  the  counties  of  York,  Nottingham  and  Lincoln,  who  chose  for 
their  ministers  Richard  Clifton,  and  John  Robinson.  Robinson  was 
educated  at  Cambridge.  'He  was  of  a  learned,  polished,  and  modest 
spirit  ;  pious  and  studious  of  the  truth,  largely  accomplished  with  gifts 
and  qualifications  suitable  to  be  a  shepherd  over  this  flock  of  Christ' 

The  members  of  this  flock  were  so  much  harassed  by  the  penal- 
ties of  ecclesiastical  law,  by  confinement  to  their  own  houses;  by  im- 
prisonment, and  by  being  driven  from  their  occupations,  that  they 
resolved  on  emigration.  They  departed  for  Holland.  A  pathetic 
account  of  their  persecutions  and  sufferings  in  their  attempts  to  escape, 
is  well  remembered  in  Mr  WebsUr's  Centennial  Discourse  at  Plymouth, 
(1820.)  An  historical  account  is  found  in  Belknap^s  life  of  Robinson. 
In  1608  they  were  established  at  Amsterdam ;  and  afterwards  they 
removed  to  Leyden,  where  they  remained,  in  peace,  till  1620.  Mean- 
while, apprehending  that  their  numbers  would,  in  time,  be  mingled 
with,  and  lost  in  the  Dutch  population,  and  for  other  reasons,  they  de- 
termined to  remove  to  America.  This  country  was,  at  that  time, 
known  by  the  name  of  Virginia,  and  North  Virginia ;  to  the  latter,  a 
part  of  Mr  Robinson's  flock,  with  some  who  joined  them  on  their  way, 
at  Southampton,  departed.  The  account  given  in  the  '  Memorial,'  of 
their  departure,  is  shortly  this ; — The  Speedwell,  of  60  tons,  was  par- 
chased  in  Holland.  In  this  vessel  they  came  to  Southampton,  where 
the  Mayflower,  of  *  nine  score  tons'  was,  which  had  been  hired  for  the 
voyage.  Their  departure  from  Holland  is  thus  described.  (Memorial^ 
page  28.) 

'  Being  prepared  to  depart,  they  had  a  solemn  day  of  humiliation,  the 
pastor  teaching,  a  part  of  the  day,  very  profitably,  and  suitably  to  the 
present  occasion.  The  rest  of  the  time  was  spent  in  pouring  out  of 
prayer,  mixed  with  abundance  of  tears.' — '  When  they  came  to  the 
place,  (Delft  Haven)  they  found  the  ship,  and  all  things  ready ;  and 
such  of  their  friends  as  could  not  come  with  them,  followed  after 
them ;  and  sundry  came  from  Amsterdam,  to  take  their  leave  of  them. 
One  night  was  spent  with  little  sleep,  with  the  most,  but  with  friendly 
entertainment,  and  christian  discourse.  The  next  day  they  went  on 
board,  and  their  friends  with  them,  where  truly  doleful  was  the  sight 
of  the  sad,  and  mournful  parting,  to  hear  what  sobs,  and  sighs,  and 
prayen,  did  sound  amongst  them ;  what  tears  did  gush  from  every 
eye,  what  pithy  speeches  pierced  each  others'  heart,  that  sundry  of 
the  Dateh  strangers  that  stood  on  the  key  as  spectators,  could  not 
refrain  from  tears.    Yet  comfortable,  and  sweet  it  waa^tA  «ft^  %Ntf^ 
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of  members,  with  such  contribatioiui  as  may  accompany  membership, 
may  discharge  the  present  debt,  and  obtain  a  completion  of  their 
modest  edifice,  and  make  it  worthy  of  those  whmn  it  commemorates. 
There  are  many  who  feel,  that  the  most  honorable  sentiment,  as  well 
as  the  most  useful  one,  of  the  human  heart  is,  to  cultivate  gratitude, 
for  the  illustrious,  and  munificent  dead.  The  same  acts  which  evince 
this  sentiment,  is  an  example  to  successors.  It  is  by  such  memohals 
that  the  generations  which  rise,  and  pass  away,  are  made  to  feel,  that 
they  may,  and  do  live,  in  fact,  both  before,  and  after  their  own  days. 

7%e  foUowing  is  a  hritf  statement  of  the  cau9e$  of  the  ForefiUhers^ 
em^nUion.  

When  the  ecclesiastical  'calm  of  despotism*  was  disturbed  by  'the 
Reformation,'  dissensions  followed,  on  the  continent,  and  in  England, 
of  exceeding  bitterness ;  and  every  party  either  borrowed,  or  sufiered 
by,  the  arm  of  civil  authority.  Many  of  the  contentions  were  the 
more  fierce  and  relentless  because,  they  were  upon  the  meaning  of 
words,  which  had  no  meaning,  within  human  comprehension.  Henry 
the  Eighth  wrote  a  book  on  the  side  of  the  Pope,  for  which  the  Pope 
l^ave  him  the  title  (long  retained  by  English  monarchs)  of  '  Defender 
of  the  Faith ;'  Henry  then  fell  out  with  the  Roman  Pontiff  because 
he  would  not  consent  to  the  divorce  of  Catharine,  that  Henry  might 
marry  Ann  Boleyn,  whom  he  afterwards  married  and  beheaded.  He 
was  not  a  Reformer,  Though  he  established  the  English  church  in 
opposition  to  that  of  Rome ;  he  was,  in  fact,  the  Pope  of  England- — 
He  provided  in  his  will  for  a  fund  to  be  used,  through  all  future  time, 
to  pray  him  out  of  purgatoty.  Towards  the  end  of  the  16th  and 
beginnlDg  of  the  17th  centuries  England  was  divided  into  the  three 
principal  parties,  (which  may  be  said  to  include  all  others)  dbtinguished 
by  the  names  of  papists,  church  of  England  men,  and  non-conformists, 
or  puritans.  Henry  the  Eighth  established  the  English  church.  His 
son,  Edward  the  Sixth,  mitigated  the  severi^  of  Henry's  exactions. 
Mary  (Henry's  daughter)  reestablished  the  Roman  church.  Elizabeth 
(her  sister)  reestablished  the  English  church,  which  was  continued  by 
James  the  First,  who  used  to  say,  that  while  he  appointed  Judges  and 
Bishops,  he  would  have  what  law  and  gospel  he  pleased.  The 
Puritans  were  visited  with  extreme  cruelties  under  all  these  changes. 
Elizabeth  was  even  a  more  bitter  enemy  to  them  than  Mary.  She 
established  a  court  of  cornmiasionerg,  before  whom  the  Pariftam 
were  tried  by  interrogation,  on  oath.  If  they  answered  they  were 
condemned  on  their  own  cooftMioa;  if  they  refined  to  answer  thcgr 
were  imprisoned. 
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From  the  weather  and  exposure,  many  of  them  contracted  diseasea^ 
and  their  sufferings  were,  thereby,  greatly  increased. 

They  resolved  on  Plymouth,  as  the  place  of  their  abode,  and  the 
Mayflower  had  come  up  vritfain  about  a  mile  and  an  half  of  the  rtiore, 
which  was  as  near  as  the  captain  would  venture  to  approach  it ;  and 
on  the  2SM  December  they  commenced  their  landing,  and  on  that  day 
first  stept  on  '  the  rocXr' — to  pass  to  their  home  in  the  desert  Their 
first  object  was  the  construction  of  a  building  in  which  they  could 
store  the  articles  they  brought ;  and  then,  with  such  means  as  they 
had,  to  construct  their  habitations.  The  following  occurrence  is  taken 
from  Mourt's.  Journal  copied  in  the  Memerial,  page  64. 

'Jan.  1^  1631,  John  Goodmai^  and  Peter  Brown  gathering  thateh 
abroad,  and  not  coming  home,  after  their  companions,  put  us  in  great 
sorrow.  Master  I/eaver,  with  3  or  4  men  go  to  seek  for  them,  but  can 
hear  nothing  of  them.  Next  day  thinking  the  Indians  had  surprised 
them,  we  arm  out  10  or  12  men,  who  go  searching  7  or  8  miles,  but 
return  without  discovery,  to  our  great  discomfort 

*  Jan.  14. — Lord's  day  morning  at  6  o'clock,  the  wind  being  tety 
high,  we^  on  shipboard,  see  our  rendezvous  in  flames ;  and  because  of 
the  loss  of  the  two  men,  fear,  the  savages  had  fired  it ;  nor  can  we 
come  to  help  them  for  want  of  tide  till  7  o'clock.  At  landing  hear 
good  news  of  t^e  return  of  our  two  men,  and  that  the  house  was  fired 
by  a  spark  flying  into  the  thatch,  which  inHan&y  burnt  it  up.  The 
greatest  sufibrers  are  Gov.  Carver  and  Mr  Bradford.' 

We  can  form  some  opinion  of  the  sufferings  of  the  Pilgrims,  from 
the  fact,  that  out  of  the  101,  44  of  them  died  in  the  months  of  Decem- 
ber, January,  February,  and  March ;  among  them  were 

21  of  those  who  signed  the  civil  compact  on  the  11th  Nov.  on  board 
the  Mayflower. 

iMrs  Bradford, 
Mrs  Standish, 
Mrs  AUerton, 
Mrs  Winslow. 
omen,  children  and  servants. 

44    SeeMemanalfpage39, 

The  5th  of  April,  1G21 — ^  While  we  are  busy  about  our  seed,  our 
Governor,  Mr  Carver,  comes  out  of  the  field  very  sick,  complaining 
greatly  of  his  head ; — within  a  few  hours  his  senses  fail,  so  as  he 
■peaks  no  more,  and  in  a  few  days  afteriNef ,  to  our  great  lamentation 
and  hemneas.'    PHnee^t  C^ro.  p.  19a 
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of  members,  with  such  contribations  as  may  accompanj;  memberships 
may  discharge  the  present  debt,  and  obtain  a  completion  of  their 
modest  edifice,  and  make  it  worthy  of  those  whmn.it  commemorates. 
There  are  many  who  feel,  that  the  most  honorable  sentiment,  as  well 
as  the  most  useful  one,  of  the  human  heart  is,  to  cultivate  gratitude, 
for  the  illustrious,  and  munificent  dead.  The  same  acts  which  evince 
this  sentiment,  is  an  example  to  successors.  It  is  by  such  memonals 
that  the  generations  which  rise,  and  pass  away,  are  made  to  feel,  that 
they  may,  and  do  live,  in  fact,  both  before,  and  after  their  own  days. 

The  foUomng  is  a  hritf  statement  qf  ike  causes  of  fkus  IhrefaOurs^ 
ein^gra^toTt. 

When  the  ecclesiastical  'calm  of  despotism'  was  disturbed  by  *the 
Reformation,'  dissensions  followed,  on  the  continent,  and  in  England, 
of  exceeding  bitterness ;  and  every  party  either  borrowed,  or  suffered  ^ 
by,  the  arm  of  civil  authority.  Many  of  the  contentions  were  the 
more  fierce  and  relentless  because,  they  were  upon  the  meaning  of 
words,  which  had  no  meaning,  within  human  comprehension.  Henry 
the  Eighth  wrote  a  book  on  the  side  of  the  Pope,  for  which  the  Pope 
l^ave  him  the  title  (long  retained  by  English  monarchs)  of  '  Defender 
of  the  Faith ;'  Henry  then  fell  out  with  the  Roman  Pontiff  because 
he  would  not  consent  to  the  divorce  of  Catharine,  that  Hen:y  might 
marry  Ann  Boleyn,  whom  he  afterwards  married  and  beheaded.  He 
was  not  a  Reformer,  Though  he  established  the  English  church  in 
oi^>osition  to  that  of  Rome ;  he  was,  in  fact,  the  Pope  of  England* — 
He  provided  in  his  will  for  a  fund  to  be  used,  through  all  future  time, 
to  pray  him  out  of  purgatoty.  Towards  the  end  of  the  16th  and 
beginning  of  the  17th  centuries  England  was.  divided  into  the  three 
principal  parties,  (which  may  be  said  to  include  all  others)  distinguished 
by  the  names  of  papists,  church  of  England  men,  and  non-conformists, 
or  puritans.  Henry  the  Eighth  established  the  English  church.  His 
son,  Edward  the  Sixth,  mitigated  the  severity  of  Henry's  exactions. 
Mary  (Henry's  daughter)  reestablished  the  Roman  church.  Elizabeth 
(her  sister)  reestablished  the  English  church,  which  was  continued  by 
James  the  First,  who  used  to  say,  that  while  he  appointed  Judges  and 
Bishops,  he  would  have  what  law  and  gospel  he  pleased.  The 
Puritans  were  visited  with  extreme  cruelties  under  all  these  changes. 
Elizabeth  was  even  a  more  bitter  enemy  to  them  than  Maiy.  She 
established  a  court  of  cornmissionerg,  before  whom  the  Puritans 
were  tried  by  interrogatioiiy  on  oath.  If  they  answered  they  were 
condemned  on  their  own  confeaakm;  if  they  refined  to  answer  t^ 
were  imprisoned. 
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poflsession  of  the  Old  South  church,  in  Boeton,  in  the  tower  of  which, 
they  bad  been  deposited. 

FFUliam  Breutsler  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  (England.)  He  was 
tinder  secretary  to  Davison,  who  signed  Queen  Mary's  death  warrant ; 
for  which  Davison  was  disgraced  and  imprisoned,  by  the  cffiicUd 
Elizabeth ;  and  Brewster,  of  course,  ceased  to  be  employed.  He  left 
(in  1644)  a  valuable  library  of  which  a  list  is  extant  It  comprised 
only  a  part,  he  having  lost  many  volumes  in  the  hurried  escape  from 
England. 

Gov.  Winslow,  Gov.  Princo,  (who  came  in  1G23,  and  who  was  the 
founder  of  free  schools)  Samuel  Fuller,  Isaac  AUerton,  (who  was  much 
employed  as  agent  for  the  Colony)  Miles  Standish,*  John  Alden,  Rich- 
ard Warren,  Stephen  Hopkins,  Francis  Eaton,  Gilbert  Winslow,  and 
John  Howland,  were  all  well  educated  men.  Gov.  Winslow  was  an 
accomplished  gentleman,  and  had  travelled  much  on  the  continent 
There  were  others — but  there  is  not  room  to  mention  them.  Within 
a  few  years  the  first  comers  were  joined  by  others  of  like  character. 
Josias  Winslow,  the  son  of  Edward,  was  educated  in  England,  and 
was  one  of  the  most  accomplished  men  of  that  age ;  and  highly  esteem- 
ed in  peace,  and  in  war. 

If  great  designs ;  if  perseverance  in  them  through  all  difficulties 
and  perils ;  if  complete  success ;  if  the  intellectual  and  moral  worth 
of  the  agents,  are  of  any  value,  what  class  of  persons  can  recur  to 
the  character  of  their  ancestors,  with  more  commendable  pride  than 
the  descendants  of  the  Pilgrims.' 

8  Pa^  43.  The  Washington  Monument,  at  Baltimore,  is  a 
Doric  Pillar,  surmounted  by  a .  figure  of  Washington,  fifteen  feet 
high.  The  Monument  stands  on  a  hill  100  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
tide.  The  whole  height  of  the  Monument,  including  the  statue,  is 
176  feet 

The  Bunker  HUl  Monument,  (which  has  risen  50  feet)  is  to  be^  h 
simple  granite  obelisk,  30  feet  square  at  the  base,  10  feet  square  at 
the  summit,  and  220  feet  high.  When  completed,  it  will  be  the 
highest  monument  in  the  world. 

9y  Page  43.  The  following  is  copied  iVom  the  Memorial,  page  48. 
*  The  place  of  the  first  landing  at  Plymouth  is  satisfactorily  ascer- 

*The  Rev.  Dr  John  Tbomton  Kirkland,  Piesident  of  Harvaid  College,  sod 
Dr  £.  Whedock,  Preddent  of  Dartmouth  College,  descended  from  Miles 
SiHidUL    B$ik.Jl.B. 
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Those  who  have  a  carioaity  to  see  the  first  JRqntbUean  compact  of 
the  new  world,  will  find  it  in  the  Memorial,  p.  97 ;  in  Belknap,  2  vol. 
p.  190 ;  in  Prince's  Chrono.  p.  171. 

The  Pilgrims  were  not  FanaHcs^  nor  exdunve  tectaries.  Least  of 
all  were  they  men  of  low  and  narrow  minds.  Common  sufferings  had 
made  for  them,  a  common  character ,  and  this  had  been  moulded  by 
the  ministry  of  Robinson,  who  was  respected  by  his  countrymen  at 
home,  and  on  the  continent ;  and  among  the  people  of  Holland,  to 
whom  the  fugitive  Christians  were  known,  he  was  highly  esteemed 
and  beloved.  Robinson  was  much  in  advance  of  the  age ;  and  so 
were  all  his  flock.  It  is  surprising  that  Robinson,  and  his  people,  should 
be  claimed,  in  this  age  of  the  world,  under  whatsoever  impulse,  as  in- 
toUrant  exdunve  sectaries.  The  Pilgrims  were  far  superior  in  libe- 
rally of  sentiment,  to  those  emigrants  who  settled  in  Massachusetts 
Colony.  Roger  Williams,  the  great  i^xwtle  of  liberty  of  conscience, 
resided  two  years  among  the  Pilgrims,  unrestrained  in  the  expression 
of  his  sentiments,  and  enjoying  entire  esteem  and  respect,  though  he 
was  actually  expelled  from  the  Massachusetts  Colony,  merely  for  his 
religious  opinions.  He  settled  Rhode  Island,  obtained  a  charter,  and 
was  Governor,  (there  is  an  interesting  notice  of  this  person  by  Sav- 
agCf  in  his  1st  vol.  of  Winthrop's  New  England,  page  41.)  In  1641 
the  Plymouth  Colony  passed  an  ordinance  in  these  words :  *  No  in- 
junction shall  be  put  on  any  church,  or  church  member,  as  to  doctrine, 
worship  or  discipline,  whether  for  substance,  or  circumstance,  beside 
the  command  of  the  Bible.'  The  Pilgrims  did  not  persecute  the 
quakers.  They  were  not  infected  by  the  delusion  of  untchcraftj  which 
afflicted  their  neighbors.  By  wise  management  they  avoided  general 
war  with  the  Indians  for  half  a  century. 

Among  the  Pilgrims  were  men  of  good  education,  and  of  some 
property ;  some  of  them  had  been  wealthy,  but  their  sufferings  and 
sacrifices  had  impaired  their  estates. 

John  Carver,  is  spoken  of  by  Belknap,  as  a  man  in  high  esteem 
among  the  English  in  Holland ;  a  grave,  pious,  prudent,  judicious  man, 
and  sustaining  the  office  of  deacon  in  the  I/eyden  church. 

WUliam  Bradford  was  a  man  of  learning,  versed  in  six  languages. 
There  is  a  manuscript  of  his,  of  1652,  of  singular  beauty  of  penman- 
ship, by  which  his  knowledge  of  English,  Latin,  Greek  and  Hebrew, 
is  proved.  Belknap  says  he  had  read  much  of  history,  and  philosophy, 
but  that  theology  was  his  fiivoiite  stady.  He  left  many  manuscripts, 
which  existed  till  1775,  when  they  were  lost  by  the  British  taking 
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Those  who  have  a  carioaity  to  see  the  first  Rq^uUiean  compact  of 
the  new  world,  will  find  it  in  the  Memorial,  p.  97 ;  in  Belknap,  2  vol. 
p.  190 ;  in  Prince's  Chrono.  p.  171. 

The  Pilgrims  were  not  FanoHUf  nor  exdurive  itdaries.  Least  of 
all  were  they  men  of  low  and  narrow  minds.  Common  sufferinga  had 
made  for  them,  a  common  character ,  and  this  had  been  moulded  by 
the  ministry  of  Robinson,  who  was  respected  by  his  countrymen  at 
home,  and  on  the  continent ;  and  among  the  people  of  Holland,  to 
whom  the  fugitive  Christians  were  known,  he  was  highly  esteemed 
and  beloved.  Robinson  was  much  in  advance  of  the  age ;  and  so 
were  all  his  flock.  It  is  surprising  that  Robinson,  and  lus  people,  should 
be  claimed,  in  this  age  of  the  world,  under  whatsoever  impulse,  as  in- 
toUrant  exdunvt  sectaries.  The  Pilgrims  were  far  siqierior  in  libe- 
rally of  sentiment,  to  those  emigrants  who  settled  in  Massachusetts 
Colony.  Roger  Williams,  the  great  apostle  of  liberty  of  conscience, 
resided  two  years  among  the  Pilgrims,  unrestrained  in  the  expression 
of  his  sentiments,  and  enjoying  entire  esteem  and  respect,  though  he 
was  actually  expelled  from  the  Massachusetts  Colony,  merely  for  his 
religious  opinions.  He  settled  Rhode  Island,  obtained  a  charter,  and 
was  Governor,  (there  is  an  interesting  notice  of  this  person  by  Sanh 
age,  in  his  1st  vol.  of  Winthrop's  New  England,  page  41.)  In  1641 
the  Plymouth  Colony  passed  an  ordinance  in  these  words :  '  No  in- 
junction shall  be  put  on  any  church,  or  church  member,  as  to  doctrine, 
worship  or  discipline,  whether  for  substance,  or  circumstance,  beside 
the  command  of  the  Bible.'  The  Pilgrims  did  not  persecute  the 
quakers.  They  were  not  infected  by  the  delusion  of  wUchcrqflf  which 
afflicted  their  neighbors.  By  wise  management  they  avoided  general 
war  with  the  Indians  for  half  a  century. 

Among  the  Pilgrims  were  men  of  good  education,  and  of  some 
property ;  some  of  them  had  been  wealthy,  but  their  sufferings  and 
sacrifices  had  impaired  their  estates. 

John  Carver y  is  spoken  of  by  Belknap,  as  a  man  in  high  esteem 
among  the  English  in  Holland ;  a  grave,  pious,  prudent,  judicious  man, 
and  sustaining  the  office  of  deacon  in  the  Leyden  church. 

WUUam  Bradford  was  a  man  of  learning,  versed  in  six  languages. 
There  is  a  manuscript  of  his,  of  1652,  of  singular  beauty  of  penman- 
ship, by  which  his  knowledge  of  English,  Latin,  Greek  and  Hebrew, 
is  proved.  Belknap  says  he  had  read  much  of  history,  and  philosophy, 
but  that  theology  was  his  fiivorite  study.  He  left  many  manuscripls, 
which  existed  till  1775,  when  tfaej  were  lost  by  the  British  taUflff 
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poflsession  of  the  Old  South  church,  in  Boeton,  in  the  tower  of  which, 
they  had  been  deposited. 

FFiUiam  Brewster  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  (England.)  He  was 
under  secretary  to  Davison,  who  signed  Queen  Mary's  death  warrant ; 
for  which  Davison  was  disgraced  and  imprisoned,  by  the  affiicUd 
Elizabeth ;  and  Brewster,  of  course,  ceased  to  be  employed.  He  left 
(in  1644)  a  valuable  library  of  which  a  list  is  extant.  It  comprised 
only  a  part,  he  having  lost  many  volumes  in  the  hurried  escape  from 
England. 

Gov.  Winslow,  Gov.  Princo,  (who  came  in  1G23,  and  who  was  the 
founder  of  free  schools)  Samuel  Fuller,  Isaac  AUerton,  (who  was  much 
employed  as  agent  for  the  Colony)  Miles  Standish,*  John  Alden,  Rich- 
ard Warren,  Stephen  Hopkins,  Francis  Eaton,  Gilbert  Winslow,  and 
John  Howland,  were  all  well  educated  men.  Gov.  Winslow  was  an 
accomplished  gentleman,  and  had  travelled  much  on  the  continent 
There  were  others — but  there  is  not  room  to  mention  them.  Within 
a  few  years  the  first  comers  were  joined  by  others  of  like  character. 
Josias  Winslow,  the  son  of  Edward,  was  educated  in  England,  and 
was  one  of  the  most  accomplished  men  of  that  age  ;  and  highly  esteem- 
ed in  peace,  and  in  war. 

If  great  designs ;  if  perseverance  in  them  through  all  difficulties 
and  perils ;  if  complete  success ;  if  the  intellectual  and  moral  worth 
of  the  agents,  are  of  any  value,  what  class  of  persons  can  recur  to 
the  character  of  their  ancestors,  with  more  commendable  pride  than 
the  descendants  of  the  Pilgrims? 

8  Pa^  43.  The  Washington  Monument,  at  Baltimore,  is  a 
Doric  PUlar,  surmounted  by  a  figure  of  Washington,  fifteen  feet 
high.  The  Monument  stands  on  a  hill  100  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
tide.    The  whole  height  of  the  Monument,  including  the  statue,  is 

176  feet 

The  Bunker  Hi&  Monument,  (which  has  risen  50  feet)  i»  to  6e,  a 
simple  granite  obelisk,  30  feet  square  at  the  base,  10  feet  square  at 
the  summit,  and  220  feet  high.  When  completed,  it  will  be  the 
highest  monument  in  the  world. 

9  Page  4a  The  following  is  copied  from  the  Memorial,  page  48. 
•  T^  place  of  the  first  landing  at  Plymouth  is  satisfactorily  ascer- 

•  The  Rev.  Dr  John  TbomtoD  Kirkland,  PwAdwki  of  Harvaid  CoUege,  and 
Dr  £.  Wheelock,  PieiWent  of  Dartmoatfa  College,  descended  from  Miles 
SiHidUL     Bak.Jt'B. 
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Those  who  have  a  curiocdty  to  see  the  first  H^ptcUieon  com/Mci  of 
the  new  world,  will  find  it  in  the  Memorial,  p.  37 ;  in  Belknap,  3  yd. 
p.  190 ;  in  Prince's  Chrono.  p.  171. 

The  Pilgrims  were  not  FanaHcs^  nor  exdutive  HekarieM,  Least  of 
all  were  they  men  of  low  and  narrow  minds.  Common  sufferings  had 
made  for  them,  a  common  character ,  and  this  had  been  moulded  by 
the  ministry  of  Robinson,  who  waa  respected  by  his  countrymen  at 
home,  and  on  the  continent;  and  among  the  people  of  Holland,  to 
whom  the  fugitive  Christians  were  known,  he  was  highly  esteemed 
and  beloved.  Robinson  was  much  in  advance  of  the  age ;  and  so 
were  all  his  flock.  It  is  surprising  that  Robinson,  and  his  people,  should 
be  claimed,  in  this  age  of  the  world,  under  whataoover  impulse,  as  in- 
taUrant  exdusive  stdarUa.  The  Pilgrims  were  far  superior  in  libe- 
rality of  sentiment,  to  those  emigrants  who  settled  in  Massachusetts 
Colony.  Roger  Williams,  the  great  apostle  of  liberty  of  conscience, 
resided  two  years  among  the  Pilgrims,  unrestrained  in  the  expression 
of  his  sentiments,  and  enjoying  entire  esteem  and  respect,  though  he 
was  actually  expelled  from  the  Massachusetts  Colony,  merely  for  his 
religious  opinions.  He  settled  Rhode  Island,  obtained  a  charter,  and 
was  Governor,  (there  is  an  interesting  notice  of  this  person  by  Smh 
age,  in  his  1st  vol.  of  Winthrop's  New  England,  page  41.)  In  1641 
the  Plymouth  Colony  passed  an  ordinance  in  these  words :  '  No  in- 
junction shall  be  put  on  any  church,  or  church  member,  as  to  doctrine, 
worship  or  discipline,  whether  for  substance,  or  circumstance,  beside 
the  command  of  the  Bible.'  The  Pilgrims  did  not  persecute  the 
quakers.  They  were  not  infected  by  the  delusion  of  witehcrafl^  which 
afflicted  their  neighbors.  By  wise  management  they  avoided  general 
war  with  the  Indians  for  half  a  century. 

Among  the  Pilgrims  were  men  of  good  educatioii,  and  of  some 
property ;  some  of  them  had  been  wealthy,  but  their  suflferings  and 
sacrifices  had  impaired  their  estates. 

John  Career,  is  spoken  of  by  Belknap,  as  a  man  in  high  esteem 
among  the  English  in  Holland ;  a  grave,  pious,  prudent,  judicious  man, 
and  sustaining  the  office  of  deacon  in  the  Leyden  church. 

fViUiam  Bradford  was  a  man  of  learning,  versed  in  six  languages. 
There  is  a  manuscript  of  his,  of  1652,  of  singular  beauty  of  penman- 
ship, by  which  his  knowledge  of  English,  Latin,  Greek  and  Hebrew, 
is  proved.  Belknap  says  he  had  read  much  of  history,  and  philosophy, 
but  that  theology  was  his  fiivorite  study.  He  left  many  mannsexipls, 
which  existed  till  1775,  when  they  were  lost  by  the  British  taU^ 
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poisession  of  the  Old  Soath  church,  in  Boston,  in  the  tower  of  which, 
they  had  been  deposited. 

Wmiam  Brewster  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  (England.)  He  was 
under  secretary  to  Davison,  who  signed  Queen  Mary's  death  warrant ; 
for  which  Davison  was  disgraced  and  imprisoned,  by  the  cffiicUd 
Elizabeth ;  and  Brewster,  of  course,  ceased  to  be  employed.  He  left 
(in  1644)  a  valuable  library  of  which  a  list  is  extant.  It  comprised 
only  a  part,  he  having  lost  many  volumes  in  the  hurried  escape  from 
England. 

Gov.  Window,  Gov.  Prince,  (who  came  in  1683,  and  who  was  the 
founder  of  free  schools)  Samuel  Fuller,  Isaac  Allerton,  (who  was  much 
employed  as  agent  for  the  Colony)  Miles  Standish,*  John  Alden,  Rich- 
ard Warren,  Stephen  Hopkins,  Francis  Eaton,  Gilbert  Winslow,  and 
John  Howland,  were  all  well  educated  men.  Gov.  Winslow  was  an 
accomplished  gentleman,  and  had  travelled  much  on  the  continent 
There  were  others — but  there  is  not  room  to  mention  them.  Within 
a  few  years  the  first  comers  were  joined  by  others  of  like  character. 
Josias  Winslow,  the  son  of  Edward,  was  educated  in  England,  and 
was  one  of  the  most  accomplished  men  of  that  age ;  and  highly  esteem- 
ed in  peace,  and  in  war. 

If  great  designs ;  if  perseverance  in  them  through  all  difficulties 
and  perils ;  if  complete  success ;  if  the  intellectual  and  moral  worth 
of  the  agents,  are  of  any  value,  what  class  of  persons  can  recur  to 
the  character  of  their  ancestors,  with  more  commendable  pride  than 
the  descendants  of  the  Pilgrims .' 

8  Paj;e  43.  The  Washington  Monument,  at  Baltimore,  is  a 
Doric  Pillar,  surmounted  by  a .  figure  of  Washinoton,  fifteen  feet 
high.  The  Monument  stands  on  a  hill  100  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
tide.  The  whole  height  of  the  Monument,  including  the  statue,  is 
176  feet 

The  Bunker  HiU  Monument,  (which  has  risen  50  feet)  it  to  6e,  a 
simple  granite  obelisk,  30  feet  square  at  the  base,  10  feet  square  at 
the  summit,  and  220  feet  high.  When  completed,  it  will  be  the 
highest  monument  in  the  world. 

9 .  Page  43.  The  following  is  copied  from  the  Memorial,  page  48. 
*  The  place  of  the  first  landing  at  Plymouth  is  satisfactorily  ascer- 

*  The  Rev.  Dr  John  Thornton  Kirkhuid,  President  of  Harvtid  College,  and 
Dr  £.  Wheekick,  Prerident  of  Dartmoath  College,  dewsended  from  Miles 
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Those  who  have  a  curiosity  to  see  the  first  Rqmbiican  compact  of 
the  new  world,  will  find  it  in  the  Memorial,  p.  37 ;  in  Belknap,  2  vol. 
p.  190 ;  in  Prince's  Chrono.  p.  171. 

The  Pilgrims  were  not  FanaHcSj  nor  exdiuive  aedaries.  Least  of 
all  were  they  men  of  low  and  narrow  minds.  Common  sufferings  had 
made  for  them,  a  common  character ,  and  this  had  been  moulded  by 
the  mimstry  of  Robinson,  who  was  respected  by  his  countrymen  at 
home,  and  on  the  continent ;  and  among  the  people  of  Holland,  to 
whom  the  fugitive  Christians  were  known,  he  was  highly  esteemed 
and  beloved.  Robinson  was  much  in  advance  of  the  age ;  and  so 
were  all  his  flock.  It  is  surprising  that  Robinson,  and  his  people,  should 
be  claimed,  in  this  age  of  the  world,  under  whatsoever  impulse,  as  in- 
UderarU  exdusive  stdarits.  The  Pilgrims  were  far  superior  in  libe- 
rality of  sentiment,  to  those  emigrants  who  settled  in  Massachusetts 
Colony.  Roger  Williams,  the  great  apostle  of  liberty  of  conscience, 
resided  two  years  among  the  Pilgrims,  unrestrained  in  the  expression 
of  his  sentiments,  and  enjoying  entire  esteem  and  respect,  though  he 
was  actually  expelled  from  the  Massachusetts  Colony,  merely  for  his 
religious  opinions.  He  settled  Rhode  Island,  obtuned  a  charter,  and 
was  Governor,  (there  is  an  interesting  notice  of  this  person  by  Sav- 
age^ in  his  1st  vol.  of  Winthrop's  New  England,  page  41.)  In  1641 
the  Plymouth  Colony  passed  an  ordinance  in  these  words :'  No  in- 
junction shall  be  put  on  any  church,  or  church  member,  as  to  doctrine, 
worship  or  discipline,  whether  for  substance,  or  circumstance,  beside 
the  command  of  the  Bible.'  The  Pilgrims  did  not  persecute  the 
quakers.  They  were  not  infected  by  the  delusion  of  wUchcrqfl^  which 
afflicted  their  neighbors.  By  wise  management  they  avoided  general 
war  with  the  Indians  for  half  a  century. 

Among  the  Pilgrims  were  men  of  good  education,  and  of  some 
property ;  some  of  them  had  been  wealthy,  but  their  sufferings  and 
sacrifices  had  impaired  their  estates. 

John  Carver^  is  spoken  of  by  Belknap,  as  a  man  in  high  esteem 
among  the  English  in  Holland ;  a  grave,  pious,  prudent,  judicious  man, 
and  sustaining  the  office  of  deacon  in  the  Leyden  church. 

fViUiam  Bradford  was  a  man  of  learning,  versed  in  six  languages. 
There  is  a  manuscript  of  his,  of  1652,  of  singular  beauty  of  penman- 
ship, by  which  his  knowledge  of  English,  Latin,  Greek  and  Hebrew, 
is  proved.  Belknap  says  he  had  read  much  of  history,  and  philosophy, 
but  that  theology  was  his  favorite  study.  He  left  many  manuscripts, 
which  existed  till  1775,  when  they  were  lost  by  the  British  iikiiig 
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poflsession  of  the  Old  Soath  church,  in  Boston,  in  the  tower  of  which, 
they  had  been  deposited. 

ffiUiam  Bretoster  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  (England.)  He  was 
under  secretary  to  Davison,  who  signed  Queen  Mary's  death  warrant ; 
for  which  Davison  was  disgraced  and  imprisoned,  by  the  afficUd 
Elizabeth ;  and  Brewster,  of  course,  ceased  to  be  employed.  He  left 
(in  1644)  a  valuable  library  of  which  a  list  is  extant.  It  comprised 
only  a  part,  he  having  lost  many  volumes  in  the  hurried  escape  from 
England. 

Gov.  Window,  Gov.  Prince,  (who  came  in  1683,  and  who  was  the 
founder  of  free  schools)  Samuel  Fuller,  Isaac  AUerton,  (who  was  much 
employed  as  agent  for  the  Colony)  Miles  Standish,*  John  Alden,  Rich- 
ard Warren,  Stephen  Hopkins,  Francis  Eaton,  Gilbert  Winslow,  and 
John  Howland,  were  all  well  educated  men.  Gov.  Winslow  was  an 
accomplished  gentleman,  and  had  travelled  much  on  the  continent 
There  were  others — but  there  is  not  room  to  mention  them.  Within 
a  few  years  the  first  comers  were  joined  by  others  of  like  character. 
Josias  Winslow,  the  son  of  Edward,  was  educated  in  England,  and 
was  one  of  the  most  accomplished  men  of  that  age  ;  and  highly  esteem- 
ed in  peace,  and  in  war. 

If  great  designs ;  if  perseverance  in  them  through  all  difficulties 
and  perils ;  if  complete  success ;  if  the  intellectual  and  moral  worth 
of  the  agents,  are  of  any  value,  what  class  of  persons  can  recur  to 
the  character  of  their  ancestors,  with  more  commendable  pride  than 
the  descendants  of  the  Pilgrims  7 

8  Paj;e  43.  The  Washington  Monument,  at  Baltimore,  is  a 
Doric  Pillar,  surmounted  by  a .  figure  of  Washinoton,  fifteen  feet 
high.  The  Monument  stands  on  a  hill  100  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
tide.  The  whole  height  of  the  Monument,  including  the  statue,  is 
176  feet 

The  Bunker  HiU  Monument,  (which  has  risen  50  feet)  it  to  6e,  a 
simple  granite  obelisk,  30  feet  square  at  the  base,  10  feet  square  at 
the  summit,  and  220  feet  high.  When  completed,  it  will  be  the 
highest  monument  in  the  world. 

9 .  Page  43.  The  following  \a  copied  from  the  Memorial,  page  48. 
*  The  place  of  the  first  landing  at  Plymouth  is  satisfactorily  ascer- 

*  The  Rev.  Dr  John  Thornton  Kirkland,  PleAdent  of  Harvtid  College,  and 
Dr  £.  Wheekick,  Pmident  of  Dartmouth  College,  descended  from  Miles 
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tained.  UnquettkmaUe  tradition  hiu  deckved  that  it  was  on  a  large 
rock  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff,  &.c.  In  1774  an  attempt  was  made  to 
remove  this  rock,  to  a  more  central  situation.  The  rock  was  split  in 
the  operation,  and  the  upper  part  removed,  and  i^aced  near  (where) 
the  court  house  (then  was.) 

The  rock  from  which  the  abovementioned  part  was  split,  has  a  flat 
npper  surface,  three  or  four  inches  above  the  level  of  the  ground.  It 
lies  in  a  passage  way  to  a  wharf;  and  is  daily  passed  over  by  carts. 
The  part  which  is  visible,  is  about  20  feet  in  circumference.  There  is 
nothing  on  it,  or  near  it,  to  show  that  it  is  the  hock.  It  is  hardly  to 
be  expected  that  the  Plymoath  peoj^e  should  do  aU,  viuchit  conceme 
ALL  to  have  done* 

10  Page  44.  The  person  intended  is  Mrs  Experience  Clapp^  who 
now  lives  at  Marshfield  on,  (or  near)  Peregrine  White's  farm,  on 
which  there  is  now  an  apple  tree  planted  by  him.  He  was  bom  in 
Cape  Harbor  in  Nov.  1620 ;  and  died  at  Marshfield,  in  1704.  Mrs 
Clapp,  who  retains  her  memory,  and  faculties  very  little,  if  at  all  im- 
paired, is  in  her  88th  year.  She  is  descended  from  Peregrine ;  and 
knew  his  daughter  and  attended  her  funeral. 

Among  the  descendants  who  were  present  at  this  anniversary,  was 
the  venerable  John  Mdeny  Esq.  now  in  his  73d  year,  who  is  the 
fourth  generation  from  John  Alden  of  the  Mayflower,  and  who  now 
lives  on  the  estate  in  Duzbury,  whkh  his  ancestor  redeemed  from  the 
wilderness.  The  President  of  the  Society  stands  in  the  same  remove, 
from  the  same  ancestor. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  in  one  femily,  that  the  birth  of 
Peregrine  White ;  the  decease  of  his  father ;  and  the  marriage  of 
his  mother  with  Edward  Winslow,  are  the  first  birch,  death,  and 
marriage  which  happened  in  the  New  World. 
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ON   THE 

liMPROVEMENT  OF  GOVERNMENT, 


The  last  half  century,  so  prolific  in  the  mate- 
rials oF  history,  is  most  remarkable  for  those 
changes  of  government  which  practically  began 
with  the  American  revolution.  The  spirit  of  con- 
quest, succeeding  that  of  chivalry,  was  followed 
by  that  of  commerce,  which  gave  way  to  the  spi- 
rit of  independence  that  prevails ;  and  fundament- 
ally affects  all  political  institutions:  Not  those 
only,  which  are  immediately  under  its  operations ; 
but  all  the  rest.  Commerce,  and  the  Press,  ra- 
pidly disseminate  im^irovements,  and  add  great 
influence  to  intelligence.  Thirty  millions  of  edu- 
cated people,  now  in  Europe  and  America,  more 
than  there  were  a  few  years  since,  and  their  num- 
ber increasing  in  geometrical  ratio— all  intensely 
studious  of  political  philosophy— create  another 
empire  witliin  every  state,  continually  seeking 
ascendancy.    And  this  empire,  though  separated 


throughout  many  nations  and  by  intervening  seas, 
is  nevertheless  one  and  indivisible  in  its  views  and 
sympathies.  Public  opinion,  no  longer  spent  in 
the  vacuum  of  oral  tradition,  is  girt  with  omnipo- 
tence by  the  independent  press,  whose  piercing 
rays  no  sanctuary  can  keep  out.  Superstition  and 
ignorance  are  fallen  into  obscurity.  Organised 
societies  of  all  sects  and  nations,  are  in  victorious 
crusade  against  their  last  holds.  Religion  itself 
must  soon  be  free.  Already  laws  are  the  popu- 
lar will,  even  when  otherwise  ostensibly  enacted. 
Divine  right  to  passive  obedience  is  scarcely  as- 
serted. Equality  of  individuals  and  of  nations, 
the  advantages  of  unrestrained  intercourse,  the 
mischiefs  of  all  superfluous  governance,  are  be- 
coming establbhed  principles  of  international  and 
of  municipal  law.  Political  economy,  which  has 
remained  till  lately  almost  unthought  of,  since  the 
suggestions  of  Plato  on  that  subject,  has  taken  an 
eminent  place  among  modem  sciences.  Labour 
and  economy  are  recognised  as  the  wealth  of  na- 
tions. Monopoly,  exclusion,  local  preferences 
and  factitious  counteraction,  are  felt  and  treated 
as  issues  of  calamity ;  and  but  few  parasites  utter 


the  prepostefbus  flattery,  that  private  luxury  and 
public  extravagance  invigorate  circulation  and 
replenishment.  Political  philosophy  is  almost  as 
much  improved.  No  modem  Voltaire  would 
venture  to  say,  speaking  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, that  *  the  people  were  her  chief  favourite : 
not  that  she  liked  them  indeed,  for  who  Ukes  the 
people  P-^<yc  of  Charles  the  Second,  *  that  he  was 
the  first  king  of  England  who  procured  parlia- 
mentary influence  by  pensions,  a  method  of  abridg' 
ing  AffictMes  and  preventing  contradictions.^  Such 
sentiments  now,  would  hardly  be  entertained.-— 
Their  expression  in  the  page  of  history,  would  be 
as  ofiensive  as  a  literal  translation  of  the  most  in- 
delicate phrases  of  the  ancient  classics.  The 
people  have  come  to  be  treated  with  the  respect 
of  other  sovereigns :  and  public  corruption  is  at 
least  not  applauded.  In  America  the  names  of 
things  are  changed,  with  their  substance.  In 
Europe,  certain  antique  names^  forms  and  pre- 
possessions, remain  unaltered,  as  a  sort  of  equi- 
valent for  the  substantial  capitulations  that  have 
taken  place.  But  almost  universally  there  is  an 
adoption  of  many  cardinal  ameliorations,  which 
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cannot  &il  to  superinduce  others :  and  it  is  espe- 
cially the  powerful  and  controlling  empires  whose 
tendency  is  unequivocal  to  liben^  ideas.  The 
independence  of  the  whole  American  hemisphere 
is  not  mace  obvious  than  its  influence  in  Europe. 
Its  European  recc^nitbn  is,  a  mere  commercial 
question,  the  arf|;ument.of  which  affects  rather  fa- 
vourably than  otherwise  the  basis  of  political  ac- 
knowledgment When  North  America  can  say 
to  Europe,  *  you  shall  not  recolonise  South  Ame- 
rica/ the  matter  is  settled. 

Fox  would  not  have  retired  discomfitted  by 
Pitt,  if  he  could  have  said^  *^  within  twenty-five 
years  your  adherents  will  repeal  millions  of  taxes, 
disband  hundreds  of  thousands  of  flighting  men, 
relax  the  system  of  pressure^  that  has  been  con- 
tinually drawing  closer  since  Eldward  the  third, 
openly  disavow  the  wisdom  of  your  predecessors, 
and  avow  their  o(»viction  that  the  true  interests  of  w 
Great  Britain  consist  in  permanent  peace  and  for- 
bearing legislation.'^ — It  is  not  more  than  fifteen 
years  since  the  members  of  parliament  from  Lon- 
don, Liverpool  and  Bristol,  anxiously  opposed 
the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  as  destructive  of 
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their  commerce,  and  many  of  the  ministers  de- 
nounced it  by  the  still  more  damning  conjurations 
of  democratical  and  disorganising;  now  the  West- 
India  islands  are  accounted  no  consideration  for 
refusing  education  to  African  slaves.  Meanwhile 
more  radical  changes  are  broached  and  agitated ; 
going  to  the  whole  structure  of  the  constitution ; 
which,  though  yet  repelled  by  seemingly  insur- 
mountable aversion,  may  soon,  like  the  abolition 
of  the  slave  trade,  with  the  genius  of  the  age  to 
pioneer  them,  make  good  their  way  to  favour. 

An  optiomnist  finds  consolation  for  the  fears 
that  a  vast  Asiatic  empire,  which  regulates  Eu- 
rope, is  about  to  crush  all  liberty  with  its  porten- 
tous ukases*  llie  imperial  chief  of  that  empire, 
fortified  with  an  obsequious  alliance,  which  has 
taken  the  credentials  of  the  Popes  when  in  their 
plenitude,  with  a  million  of  men  at  arms  in  peace, 
and  colonies  of  soldiers  to  reinforce  them  with 
generations  of  recruits,  was,  after  all,  brought  up 
in  the  modern  nurture  of  philanthrophy  and  popu- 
larity ;  and  plumes  himself  on  the  suppression  of 
Ignorance  and  vassalage  by  educating  fifty  mil- 
lions of  subjects.  Thus  he  is  really,  by  the  grace 
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of  God,  the  happy  incident  which  Madame  dc 
Stael  says  he  styled  himself^  when  speaking  to 
her  of  this  topic ;  and  independence  may  com- 
pound with  absolute  power  so  exercised.  So  sub- 
stantially indeed  are  popular  equality  and  sove- 
reignty acknowledged  in  Russia,  that  promotion, 
instead  of  being  of  noble  appropriation,  is  open 
to  all  competitors ;  and  so  decidedly  is  idle  no- 
bility disparaged,  that  none  acquire  public  dis- 
tinction but  those  who  earn  it  by  public  service. 
At  all  events  the  fulcrum  is  safe  in  America : 
not  only  by  its  own  position  and  strength,  but 
also  by  tacit  consent  of  the  Holy  Alliance ;  for 
does  not  the  recent  convention  between  the  United 
States  and  Russia  imply  that  no  offence  is  taken 
at  the  North  American  declaration  of  South  Ame- 
rican independence  and  protection  ?  I  believe  we 
may  rest  assured,  that  the  political,  intellectual  and 
physical  state  of  man,  is  generally  improved  and 
improving.  Jury  trial  and  otJier  great  amend- 
ments are  taking  effect  among  the  tractable  East 
Indians.  S(6am  boats  are  employed  in  Astrakan 
and  Siberia.  Newspapers  are  published  at  Pekin. 
Almost  the  same  political  economy  is  proclaimed, 
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if  Aot  practised,  throughout  Eurbpfc  and  Ahic- 

rica.    A  comer  of  creation,  towards  which  the 

rest  looks  with  fondness,  as  the  ancient  mart  of 

the  mind,  without  any  force  but  the  energy  of 

despair,  or  hope  but  that  of  the  auspices  of  the 

age,  has  for  several  years  annually  sacrificed  he** 

catombs  of  Turks  to  independence.  Even  £l|y pt, 

the  preceptress  of  Greece,  gives  signs  of  the  un- ' 

dertanding  that  precedes  it.    If,  in  die  definition 

d[  Shakespeare,  which  Burke  pronounced  the 

bat, 

If  an  is  a  creature  holding  large  discourse. 
Looking  before  and  after— 

his  rights  and  bterests  are  in  full  advancement  i 
His  discourse  becoming  freer,  his  forecast  more 
rational,  his  recollections  more  philosophical; 
and,  without  regard  to  the  mere  form  of  govern- 
ment, the  whole  social  organisation  much  ame- 
liorated. 

The  civilised  world  is  rapidly  fiUmg  with  the 
disciples  of  a  philosophy,  not  *  the  production  of 
wildness  or  (ffomise  of  desolation,*  but  invincibly 
armed  against  the  despotism  of  individuality; 
which  inculcates  universal  education;  throws  open 
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all  careers  to  all ;  superadds  chemistry  and  na- 
tural philosophy  to  the  arts  of  lire,  and  politi- 
cal economy  to  the  sciences  of  government ; 
enacts  laws  by  equal  representation ;  simplifies 
their  enforcement;  restrains  sparingly,  punishes 
mildly ;  discourages  hostilities,  by  leaving  those 
to  declare  war  who  bear  most  of  the  brunt,  and 
acquire  least  of  the  glory.  Not  that  it  pretends  to 
remould  humanity,  to  abolish  punishments,  or 
abjure  arms : — but  to  give  freer  scope  than  here- 
tofore to  the  doctrine,  that  selfishness  is  punish" 
ment,  and  probity  a  resource ;  that  justice  and 
moderation  prevent  wars ;  and  that  when  they  do 
occur,  no  military  organisation  can  wage,  abridge, 
or  illustrate  them  like  that  patriotism,  which 
thinks  as  well  as  feels,  and  reasons  when  self  de- 
voted to  every  hazard. 

Locke  and  Montesquieu  had  planted  the  germs; 
but  the  actuality  of  this  beneficent  government 
was  reserved  for  America,  where  adequate  ex- 
perience justifies  the  belief,  not  that  it  is  without 
defects ;  by  no  means ;  but  that  it  is  an  improve- 
ment ;  a  great  relative  good.  Its  legitimate  an- 
nouncement is  in  the  Declaration  of  American  In- 
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dependence  :  I  believe  its  earliest  authentic  sanc- 
tion in  Europe,  is  to  be  found  in  th  e  first  Treaty 
of  the  United  States,  which  Dr.  Franklin  nego- 
tiated with  France  in  78 ;  obtaining  a  signal  vic- 
tory over  the  most  inveterate  and  intractable  pre* 
judices,  to  encourage  the  infant  diplomacy  of 
America.  Turgot,  the  founder  of  political  eco- 
nomy in  France,  if  not  in  Europe  (for  his  Essay  on 
the  Formation  of  National  Wealth  is  said  to  have 
suggested  to  Smith  his  paternal  work  on  the 
Wealth  of  Nations,)  who  composed  the  familiar 
legend  for  Franklin — 

Eripuit  fulmen  ccelo,  mox  sceptra  tyrannis 

had  impressed  many  of  the  most  enlightened  men 
of  hb  country,  among  them  the  amiable  and  un- 
fortunate Louis,  the  Sixteenth,  with  predisposi- 
tions for  liberal  institutions.  A  young  nobleman, 
inspired  with  an  ardour  equal  to  that  of  Colum- 
bus, resolved  to  risque  all  for  the  New  World. 
The  American  Patriarch,- whose  mission  to  Eu- 
rope, was  as  desperate  as  that  of  La  Fayette's  to 
America,  wanted  the  means  of  sending  such  a 
succour  to  the  cause  which  he  undertook,  and 
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succeeded  to  cotmnce  the  French  Government, 
that  it  was  wise  to  espouse.  His  generous  pupil 
crossed  the  Atlantic,  at  bis  own  charge,  and  jobed 
his  gratuitous  siarvice  to  Aat  of  a  commander, 
whom,  one  of  those  most  competent  to  decide, 
characterised  as  *  giving  more  than  any  other 
human  being,  the  example  of  a  perfect  mm.' 
In  the  verse  of  our  national  ban)— 
Fame  fired  their  coorage,  fireadon  flashed  .tiieir  swdi^ 

While,  with  their  cofnrades  in  an  epic  of  disas- 
ters, they  were  tchievbg  by  fiorce,  what  force 
alone  could  not  eflkctuate,Dr«  Franklin  concluded 
that  memorable  Treaty,  so  worthy  of  note  for  its 
immediate  results,  but  so  much  more  so  as  a 
sanction  andstandvdof  pblitica,  to  whose  hnmor-' 
tal  truth,  more  dian  to  ams^-mdapendenoe  b  due. 
Its  *  basis  is  die  most  perfect  equality  and  reci- 
procity, carefully  avddii^  aO  those  burtbensonie 
preferences,  which  are  usually  sources  of  ddbate^ 
embarrassment  and  disGanteiit'i-«*Siiclr  is  the 
simple  argument  of  die  pceflmble }  containing, 
may  it  not  be  said,,  the  whole  philosophy  of  go- 
vemment,  whose  deities  are  equality  and  reci- 
procity, whose-  daemdoa  are  burtheosome  prefe- 
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rencesy  national  and  individual,  foreign  and  muni- 
cipal ;  whose  only  legitimate  functions  and  prac- 
ticable benefit  is  their  regulation  by  mild  provi- 
sions. 

The  sun  of  this  system  is  not  yet  in  the  meri- 
dian ;  its  selectest  influence  is  shed  but  partially ; 
from  many  dark  regions  oF  splendid  misery  it  is 
excluded  altogether.  Yet  where  is  the  quarter 
of  Christendom  that  should  exclaim  with  the  Sa- 
tan of  the  great  republican  poet ! 

Oh  thou,  that  with  suqMissiDg  glory  crown'dy 
Look'st  from  thy  sole  domiDion  like  the  God 
Of  this  new  world,,  at  whose  sight  all  the  stars. 
Hide  their  diiiiinished  heads ;  to  thee  I  call. 
Bat  with  no  Crieadly  voice,  and  add  thy  name. 
Oh  San !  to  tell  thee  how  1  hate  thy  beams. 

During  thh  many  years  of  undermining  war 
2(aA  pressure  which  the  British  enipire  has  so  glo- 
riously survived^  what  would  have  become  of  it 
without  those  beatris^  not  only  to  sustaihi  but  to 
rebuke  it  ?  Instead  of  queen  of  thfe  ides,  without 
tht  popbfan?  Mimina  of  her  constitufioo,  Great  Bri* 
taih  must  havb  been  numbered  with  the  bankrupt 
despotisititt  thiit  are  the  insupportaUo  burthens  .of 
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others,  and  the  fanatical  scourges  of  themselves. 
And  who  believes  that  those  stamina  would  have 
remained  sound  without  America  ?  It  has  not 
been  as  colonies  or  customers,  by  <<  the  full  breast 
of  youthful  exuberance  held  to  the  mouth  of  an 
exhausted  parent/'  that  this  country  has  been 
most  profitable  to  the  mother  country ;  but  as  an 
independent  rival,  by  the  warning  of  a  firm  popu- 
lar government,  of  which  every  wind  from  the 
four  quarters  of  the  globe  wafted  the  tidings  of 
prosperity. 

Or  is  it  France  that  hates  these  beams  ?  The 
French  Revolution  of  89  was  the  lawful  offspring 
of  the  American  Revolution  of  76.  The  means 
were  not  havoc.  The  end  was  not  plunder.  Far 
from  it.  La  Fayette  and  his  associates,  many  of 
whom  traced  their  nobility  beyond  the  feudal  age, 
desired  restoration  : — to  share  again  with  the  peo- 
ple at  least  a  part  of  those  privileges  which  every 
educated  man  knows  they  hold  by  titles  not  only 
more  rational,  but  more  antient,  dian  any  titles  of 
nobility  of  which  successive  usurpations  had  de- 
poiled  them.  The  martyr  king,  whom  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  American  Congress  entided  Protector 
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of  the  Rights  of  Mankind,  swore  to  maintain  them. 
The  present  king  was  their  declared  advocate.  If 
the  selfish,  coward  few,  whose  ancestors  for  cen- 
turies had  sown  the  wind,  fled  from  their  lordly 
homes  at  the  reaping  of  the  whirlwind, — if  from 
their  hiding  places  abroad  they  scattered  back  the 
seeds  c^  yet  more  terrible  desolation,  who  is  ac- 
countable ?— whose  the  harvest  ? 

And  was  not  the  French  Revolution  indispen- 
sable ?  the  only  possible  revival  of  France  from 
the  prostration  of  many  reigns  of  misrule  and  im- 
poverishment. Let  us  not  exaggerate  the  evils 
nor  undervalue  the  good  of  concussions  in  the 
order  of  things.  Let  not  the  many  illustrious 
victims,  nor  the  atrocities  of  their  executioners, 
disqualify  the  mind  to  estimate  the  event.  The 
mortmain  wastes  of  their  fair  country,  for  the  first 
time  covered  with  smiling  homesteads ;  her  com- 
merce, manufactures,  and  agriculture  flourishing 
beyond  example  ;  her  chaos  of  finance  restored  to 
competency ;  her  capital  and  circulation  solid  and 
affluent,  with  credit  (the  plant  that  withers  in 
the  absolute  soil,  and  thrives  only  in  the  liberal,) 
superadded  to  them ;  a  contented  and  educating 
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people ;  a  juriqprudcnce  the  admiratidn  of  the 
world ;  a  metropolis  tbeocnlre  of  refinement ;  li* 
terary  and  sdentific  imdtotss  pie-emiDcntj  a. 
press  comparatively  flfee  ^  aiio?e  aU«  motah,  kng 
abandoned  to  the  most  pra&ig^te  .diasohiteiiasB^ 
of  which  the  court  set  the  6saiiipk»  cfaaateiicd  b^. 
the  first  prevaleiice  oE  Ifaose  domesA:.  virtuea 
which  are  the  pm«  fountamaof  aUdiemst}^^ 
these  are  the  sequel,  and  tfi*  firuita  of  At  ietdu- 
tion  :-^these  are  the  esjof  HMmta  of  thoar  wKo  de-' 
plore  its  ravages. 

In  Europe,  a  ckmoroua  and^  bngeMnMa  tac- 
tion maj  confBODd  all  periods^  p^nammiSi  ttaas^ 
actionsof  Aat  agony,  in  en* dark ckud of  ob- 
loquy. But  America  u  a  sort  of  posterity  to  Eu*" 
rope.  Here  it  b  that  t&a  pihiCi|iaa  of  iodepi^*' 
ence  are  to  be  rmdioated^Hnot  only  by  the  wis^ 
dom  of  government  and  aisction  of  ttie  peopi^^ 
but.  by  history,  jdiifasophytf  doqoence,  and 
d  the  means  of  jastHcatiDifc  ff  Ae  tmHtk  be 
not  radialad  from  tfab  luamaiy,  where  can 
it  prevafl?  Though  this , oi%in  of  those  prin- 
ciples in  this  hemhpbefe,  Kke  its  first  setde- 
ment,  was  foriom  and  then;:  pr^ress  bng  diaas- 
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trous,  as  in  Europe  it  has  been  convulsive  and 
portentous,  they  are  nevertheless  already  esta- 
blished here  beyond  contradiction ;  if  for  a  mo- 
ment eclipsed  in  the  east,  yet  there  and  here  and 
every  where  destined  to  be  soon  the  spell  to  dis- 
enchant and  reform  die  world. 

Our  enviable  associate  General  La  Fayette  has 
enjoyed  the  angular  happiness  of  sharmg  their 
fortunes  for  the  half  centuiy  of  their  existence. 
Disciple  of  Franklin,  intimate  of  his  legitimate 
successor,  for  many  years  the  president  of  this 
society,  who  carried  into  the  presidency  of  the 
country  the  benevolent,  economical,  just  and  pa- 
cific doctrines  oi  the  philosophy  oi  the  age— he 
has  uniformly  under  all  vicissitudes  in  both  worlds 
Huuntuned  it  from  the  first,  till  rewarded  by  the 
brilliant  present ;  when  part  of  hb  requital  is  a 
popular  coronatian,  to  which  the  triumph  of  old 
or  any  modem  pageant  bears  but  a  fiiint  resem- 
blance. For  odd  and  cheerless  is  bespoken  and 
organised  pomp.  No  spectacle  is  either  physi- 
cally or  raorally  comparable  in  magnificence  to 
that  of  a  rejoknng  nation.  No  government  can 
rouseapeqple  like  their  own  awakening.    No 
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treasury  can  afford  die  means,  no  oidinance  can 
produce  the  effects  of  the  gratuitous  ostentation  of 
an  unanimous  people.  Attierica  docfs  iKit  forge; 
the  romantic  forthcoming  of 'Ihe  most  generous 
consistent  and  heroic  of  di6  Mglits  of  tfie  old 
world  to  the  rescue  of  ttie  new^  &bb  has  dwaya 
dwelt  delighted  JM  the  eoMttnoy  of  tlia  tuMeman 
who  could  renounce  titfta  mA  wctMi^  fixr  more 
historical  and  philanthropic  hdDbrs:)<dir  comman- 
der renouncing  power,  wlm  nerer  shed  a  drop  of 
Mood  for  conquesttMr  vain  glory.  ^  She  Ifin  often 
trembled,  but  never  Uushed,  ibr  her  oriental 
champion,  wbeii  tried  by  die  alternate  Caresses 
and  ragb  of  tbe^ittMit  tanttc'  mobe,  and  imposing 
monarchs.  She  ktlows  diat  bia  hospitable  man- 
sion was  die  shrioe«t  which  her  cidzens  in  France 
consecrated  their  fidth  in  indsiiendenee. 

Thifber  did  all  ter  viliant  yoadi  retort^ 
And  fioia  Ut  memory  ialaam :  thrir  brsatti 
. To  BiatoUoM  TilomMd  adventar^  higlb 

Invited  to  revisit  tfae.soefi€is  of  his  first  emi* 

nence,  the  very  idolatry  of  die  vdoome  abounds 

with  redeeming  cbaractprisdcs  of  sdfgovemmeoti 

A  squadron  of  8team:bQatSr  ^brought  him  to  the 
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shore.  A  steam  boat  of  larger  dimensions  than 
the  ships  of  war  to  which,  in  the  time  of  Henry 
the  Great,  those  of  all  the  rest  of  Europe  vailed 
their  flags,  has  been  a  vehicle  of  his  pleasures — 
emblematic  of  the  enterprise,  mobility,  abundance, 
comfort  and  equality  of  the  country  which 
the  last  time  our  distinguished  guest  assisted 
at  a  meeting  t)i  this  society,  July,  1785,  was  poor, 
in  debt,  feeble  and  uncertain  of  its  destiny,-— 
A  population  more  numerous,  bomc^neous, 
and  incomparably  more  intelligent  than  that 
of  England,  when  Louis,  the  Fourteenth  widi 
half  a  million  of  regular  soldiers,  was  chased 
to  the  gardens  of  Versailles ;  better  housed,  cloth* 
ed,  and  fed  than  any  other ;  stand  forth,  in  mass^ 
more  than  ten  millions  strong,  covering  two 
thousand  miles  square  of  territory,  a  martial  and  a 
lofty  nation,  without  any  impulse  of  government, 
displaying  their  happiness^  their  strength  and  their 
gratitude,  by  a  national  jubilee  to  signalise  the  arri- 
val irf'thev  guest  The  sons  of  sires  whom  he  led 
to  battle  in  calamitous  resistance  to  a  trifling  tax 
are  ready  to  lavish  their  last  cent  to  make  him 
welcome.   An  industrious  people,  who  earn  their 
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thtly  bvefld  by  labour^  suspend  all  oocui»tiqa  \m 
rejoiMig  with  hiqu  jlit  ralMntary  eKXvt  consists 
of  larg^  bodies  of  wqU  ipquii^  troops,  ibao 
eodd  be  raiaed  tiunni^nnt  tbM>yp||gtioa^  Hun? 
dreds  of  tho^wwndf  of  tttthntiaiH  of  all  aeze& 

ages  and  conditioMiaiedailfiaBdaigh^ 
together  b  Ills  tnM»;mdiDNt  disorder 
or  criflMw    Learoed  iapid  ■jwaui;  ftopjotiani.  4ie  fe'^ 
male  sex,  all  ages,  thai  «hlMh»  tb»  fjOofRfsioD^p 
the  nurkma  icadeay  ikm  4HvanM»-oC  ipcKiinaable 

and  tvesljr  awereign  Hataa^iaadfOC  tb^aduk  ens* 
I»reof  dieir  Uoiaa  aJl  ibiiahiaaa  hhl  iaMc  itha 
courts  of  JMtiDe  -ahof  partyy  and  <aiparicei  md 
every  ottier-]MMi8tf  iiitthiid»"«6pvi  every  private 
dwelling  and  poUirodiios^^poorMttD  awdl  th^ 
perEsctly  placid  and  Kguhlod'Ciinatt  that  beam 
upon  ita  bo8om»^ol  n.idiieftaitt  reeking  from 
reckless  vielary,  spatfklhig  wMi  the  trofdiiea  of 
nifian  war,  dimchad  *ilhiaain'Of  blMdl»  ineensed 
by  volgar  artnllicti  -JJo:  Biit  j  a* a wHilfi  ndhri* 
dual,  without  aulhiirif j  »yi€r^  .paiMmge»  or  re> 
cent  ezpbit,  uaueialib  widi  age,  meUowed  by 

,has  wthnglMt  Us  Uaasing  40 
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give  in  return,  whose  merits  are  remote  recollec- 
tions, whose  magic  is  disinterestedness,— proved 
by  a  long  life  of  temperate  consistency,  to  be 
worthy  of  this  homage  in  the  commemoration  of 
Independence.  The  man  of  whom  no  instance 
is  known  of  selfishness  or  dangerous  abuse— 
whose  sword  itself  was  the  gift  of  the  foimder  of 
the  temple  of  concord— ^with  such  a  man,  as  the 
representative  of  their  persecuted  but  triumphant 
cause,  a  sedate  and  thinking  people  give  vent  to 
dieir  enthusiasm.  They  raise  him  before  the 
world  as  its  image,  and  bear  htm  through  illumi- 
nated cities  and  widely  culthrated  regions,  all  re* 
dolent  with  festivity  and  every  device  of  hospi- 
tality and  entertainment,*  where,  when  their  inde- 
pendence was  declared,  there  was  Tittle  else  than 
wiidemess  and-  war. 

It  is  the  poetry  of  history--^this  popular  congra- 
tulation. Its  most  rational,  and  doubtless  ac- 
ceptable, the  predominating  essence,  is  its  pure, 
spontaneous  popularity.  If  a  fault  may  be  found, 
it  n  when  the  American  original  is  tinged  by  a 
mistaken  mixture  of  European  imitation,  other- 
wise, the  universal  hallelujah  of  peace  and  pros- 
perity, whose  music  is  full  of  the  finest  moral. — 
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It  will  sound  with  encouragement  and  admonition 
along  the  vast  spine  of  mountains  that  binds  the 
American  continents,  from  the  frozen  ocean  to 
the  streights  of  Magellan.  It  will  pervade  the 
Pacific.  It  will  cross  the  Atlantic.  Whereso- 
ever it  reaches,  proclaiming  independence ;  start- 
ling enthroned  monarchs ;  reproaching  how  many 
that  survive  dethroned !  Not  a  child  but  must 
understand  the  lesson.  Europe  and  America  are 
covered  with  the  wrecks  of  warlike  potentates 
and  principalities,  unable,  with  prodigious  means, 
to  resist  the  storms,  which  the  serene  pilot  of  the 
rights  of  man  has  weathered  with  his  little  ven- 
tuire  of  despised  integrity. 

Who  that  feels  but  shares  in  the  present  bene- 
diction! Who  that  thinks  but  appreciates  its  value! 
If  this  world^s  favours  have  any  price,  what  can 
exceed  this  reward  ?  If  there  be  any  philosophy 
in  history,  what  can  teach  like  this?  Cordial, 
glorious,  and  formidable,  are  the  free  sympathies 
of  an  independent  nation.  Cheering  is  this  na- 
tional acclaim  to  America— warning  to  Europe*^- 
full  of  promise  to  mankind  and  to  posterity.  It 
is  the  religion  of  politics,  proving  the  voice  of  the 
people  to  be  the  voice  of  God. 
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^  a  3p9eud  meeUng  of  ike  Board  ^  C^fkers  of  &u  ^^€W'Eng^and  So- 
ciety of  the  dhf  arid  StaU  ofMw-York,  hdd  at  the  City  Hotd  on 
Ttusday,  the  S6(^  day  ofDeeembery  18S0,— A  woi 

uj>rju>nMousL7  resolved, 

That  the  thanks  of  the  Board  be  presented  to  the  Rev.  Doctor 
Sprino,  for  the  Sermon  delivered  at  their  solicitation  on  their  Anni- 
versary of  the  2td  instant,  and  that  he  be  respectfully  requested  to 
furnish  a  copy  of  it  for  the  press :  and  that  Gen.  Stevens,  President 
of  the  Society,  Mr.  Lewis,  and  Mr.  Brackett,  be  a  Committee  to 
present  the  above  resolution  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Spring. 

Extract  from  the  Minutes, 

AMHERST  WIGHT,  Secretary. 


Mw'Yorky  ilih  December,  18:£0. 
Rev.  and  dear  Sir, 

In  compliance  with  the  above  Resolution  of 
the  Board  of  Officers  of  the  New-England  Society  of  the  City  and 
State  of  New- York,  we  have  great  satisfaction  in  communicating  the 
enclosed  toydu,  hoping  you  will  not  hesitate  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quest therein  contained.  We  feel,  from  impressions  made  by  the 
delivery,  that  a  perusal  of  your  impressive  Discourse  cannot  fail  to 
prove  animating  to  patriotism,  and  enlivening  to  piety. 

With  great  respect  and  consideration, 

Tour  obedient  servants, 

EBENEZER  STEVENS, 
ZECHARIAH  LEWIS, 
J.  WARREN  BRACKETT. 
Rev.  Dr.  Sprino« 


ATeuhTork,  January  f,  1821. 

GsNTLMBir, 

I  had  hoped  the  very  respectable  Board  of  the  New- 
England  Society  would  have  excused  me  from  submitting  the  ensu- 
ing discourse  to  the  public  eye ;  and  it  is  not  without  much  diffi- 
dence and  hesitation  that  I  now  submit  it  to  their  disposal 

I  am,  with  the  highest  respect, 

Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

GARDINER  SPRING. 
Messrs.  Ebeneur  Stevens, 
Zbchamah  Lewis, 
J,  Warren  Brackett. 


SERMON. 


PSALM  cvn.  7. 


And  he  led  them  forth  by  the  right  way,  that  they  might  go  to  a  city 

of  habitation. 


I  REJOICE,  my  friends,  that,  after  so  many  memori- 
als of  the  event  we  now  celebrate,  the  time  has  arrived, 
when  the  Sons  of  the  Pilgrims  in  this  City,  deem  it  a 
privilege  publicly  and  in  the  house  of  prayer,  to  ho- 
nour the  only  wise  God,  in  their  rehearsal  of  scenes, 
which  so  often  drew  tears  from  the  eyes  and  praises 
from  the  lips  of  their  pious  progenitors.  Two  hundred 
years  ago  this  day,  our  forefathers  landed  on  the  shores 
of  this  Western  World.  We  cannot  but  feel,  that  this 
event  deserves  a  grateful  acknowledgment  and  com- 
memoration. The  ancient  people  of  God,  scattered 
as  they  had  been  in  different  portions  of  the  globe, 
enslaved  by  one  enemy  after  another,  oppressed 
by  difficulty  and  danger  from  every  side,  found  no 
sweeter  theme  for  their  praise,  than  that  eternal  mer- 
cy to  which  they  owed  all  their  hopes,  and  that  in- 
cessant guardianship  which  had  so  often  interposed 
in  miracles  of  mercy  and  judgment,  to  guide  them  to 
*^  a  city  of  habitation."  Their  danger  and  their  de- 
liverance are  exquisitely  set  forth  by  the  Psalmist  in 
the  touching  imagery  of  travellers  lost  in  a  pathless 
desert,  wandering  about  this  great  wilderness  world 
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as  ''  pilgrims  and  strangers  on  the  earth,''  but  at  last 
directed  and  conducted  home.  The  way  in  which 
they  are  led  is  often  dark  and  mysterious ;  but  in  the 
issue  there  is  every  thing  to  ^vance  the  praises  of 
their  guide  and  deliverer. 

Nor  can  we  at  once  advert  to  a  series  of  events 
more  illustrative  of  these  sentiments,  than  the  course 
in  which  a  wise  Providence  conducted  our  ancestors. 
The  first  settlers  of  New-England  were  descended 
from  a  highly  respectable  class  of  men,  who  took  their 
rise  in  England,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 
were  called  Puritans.*  After  the  year  1662,  when 
the  famous  Act  of  Uniformity  was  passed  by  the  Eng- 
lish Parliament,  requiring  a  solemn  declaration  of 
assent  to  every  thing  contained  in  the  book  of 
Common  Prayer,  and  the  administration  of  the  Sa- 
craments, they  were  called  Non-Conformists,  and 
since  that  period  they  have  been  more  commonly  call- 
ed Dissenters. 

Europe  was  not  without  the  expectation  of  a  par- 
tial reform  as  early  as  the  fourteenth  century.  Not 
far  from  this  period,  the  authority  and  influence  of 
the  Roman  Pontiffs  began  to  decline ;  and  in  the  fif- 
teenth century,  some  attempts  at  reformation  were,  to 
say  the  least,  the  ostensible  olgects  of  two  important 
Councils  of  the  Latin  Church. t    No  serious  advance 


•  The  title  Puritmu  appears  originallj  to  hare  been  a  terra  of  reproach. 
Mr.  Nealy  in  his  history  of  these  excelleat  nenj  remarks,  <'  If  a  man  main- 
taioed  his  steady  adherence  to  the  doctrines  of  Calrin  and  the  Sjnod  of 
Dort ;  if  he  kept  the  Sahbath  and  frequented  sermons;  tf  he  maintained  fa- 
mily religion,  and  would  neicher  iwear,  nor  [be  drunk,  nor  comply  with  the 
fashionable  Tices  of  the  times;  hft  was  called  a  Fiirilan.^ 

t  The  Council  of  Cmutmmf  and  the  Council  of  Bmail, 

The  CmmcU  ofComHamet  was  atsembled  by  the  Emperor  S^iinmcfi^  in 
1414 ;  and  after  sitting  tfarie  years  and  sis  months,  was  dissolved  la  April, 


was  made  in  this  cause,  until  the  shameless  profligacy 
of  the  Popes,  and  the  martyrdom  of  several  distinguish- 
ed witnesses*  for  the  truth,  together  with  the  firmness 
and  increase  of  the  Lollards  in  England,  and  the 
Hussites  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  had  prepared 
the  way  for  Martin  Luther  to  enter  upon  a  work, 
which  was  destined  not  only  to  suppress  the  prepos- 
terous pretensions  of  Papacy,  but  to  give  an  effectual 
and  salutary  influence  to  the  Church  of  God  for 
centuries  to  come.  This  memorable  reformation 
was  established  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  prin- 
ciples of  the  Reformed  Church,  as  adopted  by  Luther, 
were  extensively  received  in  different  parts  of  Ger- 
many; found  very  powerful  abettors  in  Switzerland, 
Geneva,  France,  and  Sweden  ;  and  were  introduced 
into  England  towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII,  and  during  that  of  his  successor,  Edward  VL 
l^th  the  exception  of  the  Eucharist,  there  was  a  hap- 
py agreement  in  the  Reformed  Churches  on  all  the 
leading  points  of  Christian  theology  ;  and  with  the 
exception  of  the  Church  of  England,  there  was  also 
a  very  general  concurrence  in  the  essential  principles 
of  Church  government.     A  lingering  attachment  to 


1418.  The  great  design  of  thit  Council  was  to  put  an  end  to  tlie  scliism 
wliich  arote  io  the  fourtetntb  century  in  consequence  of  a  collision  of  senti- 
ment with  regard  to  a  successor  to  Gregory  XI.  A  reformation  of  the 
Church,  however,  was  one  of  the  professed  objects  of  this  Council,  though 
it  was  altogether  defeated. 

The  Coyneil  qf  Basil  wtLM  convened  in  1431,  under  the  Pontificate  of  Eu- 
genius  IV.  This  Council  sat  twelve  years;  and  though  a  reformation  was 
one  of  its  professed  objects,  it  met  with  very  little  encouragement. 

*  John  Hun  and  Jerome,  of  Prague  in  Bohemia,  were  condemned  and 
burnt  alive  by  the  Council  of  Constance.  The  same  Council  also  condemn* 
•d  the  opinions  of  Pf^ieU^ffkf  who  has  well  been  styled  '*  the  morning  star  of 
the  Reibrmatioa,**  and  pasted  Mateoca  that  his  bones  should  be  dug  up  and 
burnt  with  hit  wrUlngt. 
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the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Latin  Church,  in  se* 
veral  of  the  Monarchs  and  Bishops  who  took  a  lead^ 
iog  part  in  the  Reformation,  and  especially  in  Eliza-^ 
beth,  in  whose  reign  the-  Reformation  was  matured, 
operated  as  one  of  the  causes  in  giving  the  Church  of 
England  its  peculiar  form  of  government  Among 
those,  who  manifested  no  small  degree  of  zeal  for  the 
entire  renunciation  of  the  Popish  ritual,  and  who  ear- 
nestly contended  for  a  purer  reformation,  both  in  dis- 
cipline and  ceremonies,  were  the  Pilgrims  of  New- 
England.  Neither  ElnEabeth  nor  James  manifested 
any  predilection  for  the  views  of  the  Puritans ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  became  the  advocates  of  a  severe 
and  rigorous  uniformity,  which  obliged  multitudes  to 
resist  the  claims  of  the  Establishment  with  a  perseve- 
rance and  decision  of  no  bright  augury  either  to  their 
religious  or  civil  tranquillity^  Under  the  fairest  and 
most  sacred  pretence,  an  effort  was  made,  combining 
the  power  of  Church  and  State,  to  impose  and  enforce 
restrictions  upon  the  conscience,  which  well  nigh 
proved  the  rock  that  severed  the  peace  of  England- 
Elizabeth  was  at  heart  averse  to  a  pure  reformation, 
and  the  enemy  of  the  non-conformists ;  and  James, 
though  early  inclined  to  favour  their  cause,  and  though 
no  prince  was  ever  more  able  so  to  favour  it  as 
to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  realm,  was  just  pusil- 
lanimous and  proud  enough  to  become  the  mere  crea- 
ture of  Prelacy,  and  from  the  professed  advocate  of 
religious  liberty,  to  avow  himself  its  implacable  foe. 

Toward  the  latter  part  of  James's  reign,  it  became 
obvious  that  the  Puritans  could  not  remain  with  safe- 
ty  in  England  ;  and  a  little  ^company  from  one  of  the 
Northern  Counties,  composed   principally   of  the 


Church  under  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Rev.  Richard 
Clifton,  and  bis  successor  the  Rev.  John  Robinson, 
contemplated  a  removal  to  Holland,  which  was  ef* 
fected  in  the  year  1607.  After  residing  some  time 
at  Amsterdam,  they  removed  to  Leyden,  where  the 
kindness  and  hospitality  of  the  generous  Hollanders 
was  conspicuous,  and  will  ever  be  cherished  in  grate- 
ful remembrance.  But  notwithstanding  the  securi- 
ty and  peace  which  this  retirement  afforded  them 
from  the  bitterness  of  persecution,  their  condition  in 
Holland  was  not  without  difficulties  of  a  very  serious 
kind.  The  labour  of  becoming  familiar  with  a  strange 
language—the  hardships  necessary  to  a  bare  subsist- 
ence—the exposure  of  the  rising  generation  to  the 
dissipation,  .immoralities,  and  profligacy  of  a  popu- 
lous city — together  with  the  faint  prospect  of  perpe- 
tuating a  Church  which  they  believed  to  be  constitut- 
ed upon  the  model  of  apostolical  simplicity,*  led  them 
to  direct  their  thoughts  toward  the  New  World. 

It  could  not  but  be  foreseen  that  their  removal 
to  America  would  be  accompanied  with  the  severest 
danger  and  deepest  self-denial.     They  were  about  to 

*  The  Puritani  appear  lo  have  maintained  a  loit  of  Church  government 
which  was  not  strictly  Presbyterian  or  Congregational;  but  which  retaiucd 
some  of  the  principles  of  both .     They  believed, 

**  That  every  particular  Church  of  Christ  is  only  to  cooiist  of  such  as  ap- 
pear to  believe  in  and  obey  liiin — 

**  That  they  have  a  right  to  embody  themselves  into  a  Church  by  contract 
or  covenant — 

**  That  being  thus  embodied,  they  have  the  right  of  choosing  their  own 
officers,  which  are  of  three  sorts,  PoMtort,  or.  Teaching  LIdtrty  Ruling  El-* 
itrt,  and  i)eaeMu— 

*'  That  these  officers,  being  chosen  and  ordained,  have  no  lordly,  arbitra- 
fy,  or  imposing  power,  but  can  only  rule  and  minister  with  the  consent  of 
the  brethren.^    PrmeeU  Cknnohgsf^  vol.  i.  p.  93. 

PfWitt^  in  his  New-England  Chronology,  ctmplainM  of  the  charge  that 
Mr.  Robinson  and  his  followers  werr  BroxmiHn.    Vide  vol.  i.  n.  Ql 
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spread  their  sails  on  a  boisterous  ocean,  and  un- 
der  inclement  skies  to  direct  their  course  to  an  in- 
hospitable clime.  After  much  consultation,  and 
several  seasons  of  special  prayef  for  the  divine  di- 
rection and  blessing  upon  their  enterprise,  they  left 
Holland  for  England  in  July,  1620,  and  having  made 
suitable  preparations  for  the  voyage,  embarked  for 
America  on  the  6th  of  August,  of  the  same  year,  the 
whole  number  of  adventurers  being  about  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty.*  After  having  been  obliged,  by  the 
badness  of  the  weather  and  the  unsoundness  of  one  of 
their  ships,  to  return  twice  into  port,  they  at  length 
survived  a  tedious  passage  at  suffering  and  hazard ; 
reached  the  harbour  of  Cape  Cod  on  the  1 1th  of  No- 
vember ;  about  the  middle  of  December  arrived  oppo- 
site the  town  of  Plymouth,  and  on  the  22d  of  the 
same  month,  landed  on  the  memorable  rock  so  famed 
in  the  history  of  tht  Pilgrims  of  New-England. 

Their  condition  on  laCnding  was  such  as  to  call  for 
the  peculiar  benignity  of  a  superintending  Providence. 
Without  the  limits  of  their  patentf-— enfeebled  and 
sickly  through  the  length  and  hardships  of  their  voy- 
age— without  shelter  and  without  friends — ^before 
them  a  wide  region  of  solitude  and  savageness — ^they 
were  compelled  to  pitch  their  tents  between  the  bowl- 
ings of  the  forest  and  the  storm  of  the  ocean,  and 


*  The  /Zev.  Mr,  Bobinmrn  nertr  hinuelf  renoied  to  Ntw-England.  It 
was  hit  inteDtion  to  Mlow  hU  concregatioa ;  but  ho  diod  March  l,  1015, 
in  the  fiftieth  year  of  hit  ttiei  and  at  the  fUHiait  of  hii  ufefulnoii.  Hii  wi- 
dow and  ehildren  afterwardf  ronoftd  to  Flymouth. 

t  Their  design  was  to  jboIw  a  fattleoieBt  on  Hwifain  /2<«er,  or  in  the  ad- 
jacent coantry.  Kor  tUi  ihejihad-obtaiaod  a  patent :  but  they  were  cairicd 
beyond  the  precincts  of  tht  -tairltoiy  which  liad  boea  granted  to  them,  and 
were  prevented  fion  altoiiag  tbeic  oonm  by  tlie  inclemency  of  the  season. 

RobtrtmCi  HiH^ry  •/AmuiMt. 
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spend  a  dreary  season  in  burying  their  dead,  and 
thinking  of  their  homes.  Like  the  pilgrims  of  other 
times,  ^^  they  wandered  in  the  wilderness  in  a  soli- 
tary way ;  they  found  no  city  to  dwell  in."  Not- 
withstanding the  rigour  of  the  climate,  and  the  seve- 
rities of  a  disease  which  had  cut  off  nearly  one  half  of 
the  colony,  very  conspicuous  were  the  divine  guar- 
dianship and  munificence  toward  these  pious  men.* 
Not  only  was  their  arrival  beyond  the  limits  of  theur 
charter  a  favourable  disappointment,  but  large  num- 
bers of  the  natives  had  been  swept  off  by  a  pestilence 
which  raged  the  preceding  year ;  so  that  it  was  not 
only  less  difficult  to  repel  their  invasions,  but  more 
easy  to  obtain  the  means  of  a  comfortable  subsistence, 
and  to  form  such  alliances  as  proved  salutary  to  the 
colony  for  many  years  to  come.t 

Such  was  the  prosperity  of  the  Plymouth  colony, 
that  large  bodies  of  pious  people  in  England  began  to 
make  preparations  for  settlements  among  their  bre- 

*  '<  A  combination  of  circumstances,  singularly  proyidtntial,  is  obserra- 
bte  in  the  settlement  and  presenration  of  these  pious  pilgrims  in  New-Eng- 
land. On  Hudson's  River  and  its  Ticiuity,  the  Indians  were  namerous,  and 
had  they  not  been  disappointed  with  respect  to  Uieir  original  design*  probably 
ibey  would  have  fallen  a  prey  to  sarage  cruelty.  In  New-England,  ProTi- 
dence  had  prepared  the  way  for  their  settlement.  The  uncommon  mortali- 
ty in  16l7t  had  in  a  manner  depopulated  that  part  of  the  country  in  which 
they  began  their  plantation.  They  found  fields  which  had  been  planted, 
without  owners,  and  a  fine  country  round  them,  in  some  measure  cultivated, 
without  an  inhabitant.  The  winter  broke  up  sooner  than  usual ;  and  early 
in  tlie  seasoui  they  entered  into  a  perpetual  league  of  friendship,  commerce, 
and  mutual  defence  with  the  Indians.**  ThtmbulPs  General  Hitiory  of  the 
(JniieiSiMieei  vol.  i. 

t  The  first  Governor  of  Plymouth  colony,  was  Mr.  Jekn  Carver.  He 
was  among  the  emigrants  to  Leyden,  who  composed  Mr.  Robinson's  Church 
in  that  place.  He  was  unanimonsly  elected  to  this  oikce  by  the  colony,  af- 
ter their  arrival  in  Plymouth  harbour,  and  before  they  went  on  shore.  He 
died  on  the  5th  of  April  following,  greatly  lamented  by  the  infant  colony. 

Prinet^s  Chremhg.  Hitt.  efJfew-Enffimid 
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tbren  in  the  West*  Not  only  were  Uie  causes  of  their 
dissatisfactioQ  by  no  means  removed  at  home,  but  ad- 
ditional considerations  begannow  to  influence  the  Eng- 
lish government  to  increase  the  fiKilities  of  removing 
abroad.  In  the  year  1628,  a  patent  was.  granted  to  a 
company  of  knights,  covering  a  large  portion  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, which  resulted  in  establishments  at  Salem, 
Charlestown,  Boston,  Dorchester,  WatertowD,  and 
Roxbury.  In  March,  1631,  a  plan  was  set  on  foot 
for  establishing  a  colony  on  Connecticut  River ;  and 
in  the  prosecution  of  this  design,  several  families  re- 
moved from  Dorchester,  Cambridge,  and  Watertown, 
and  commenced  settlements  at  Windsor, .  Hai^ford, 
and  Weathersfield.  In  November,  1636,  Mr.  John 
Winthrop,  agent  for  Lords  Stay,  Seal,  aqd  Brook,  to 
whom  the  Connecticut  patent  had  been  granted  in 
1631,  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  tbo  river,  built  a  fort, 
and  commenced  an  estaUidiment  atSaybrook;  in 
April,  1638,  a  company  from  England  commenced 
an  establishment  at  New-Haven ;  and  in  the  same 
year,  a  branch  of  the  Plymouth  colony  began  a 
settlement  in  Providence,  Rhode-Island.*  ThuS'  in 
less  than  twenty  years  from  the  first  arrival  at  Ply- 
mouth, were  the  New-England  colonies  establish^, 
and  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  r^ular  and  prosperous  go- 
vernment, and  amid  all  the. anticipations  of  a  flourish- 
ing empire.  In  this  short  period,  a  world  that  had 
been  little  else  than  the  resort  of  beasts  of  prey,  was 
turned  into  fruitful  fields  and  pleasant  habitations ; 
and  a  forest  that  had  swarmed  with  savage  men  be- 
came peopled  with  the  sons  of  the  Most  High. 

*  Vkk  TrambuITt  Hblory  of  ConotcUcat,  and  TnunbiUPs  Hiftoiy  of  tho 
ITnitod  Suitot. 
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Such  is  the  way  in  which  the  God  of  our  fa 
thers   led    forth    the    Pilgrims    of   New-England. 
"  We  have  heard  with  our  ears,  O  God,  our  fathers 
have  told  us  what  work  thou  didst  in  times  of  old ; 
how  thou  didst  drive  out  the  heathen  with  thy  hand^ 
and  plantedst  them ;  how  thou  didst  afflict  the  peo- 
ple and  cast  them  out."    As  the  difficulties  which 
obstructed  the  course  of  our  ancestors,  seemed  to  de- 
mand no  common  interpositions  of  favour ;  so  did  the 
God  of  nations  seem  to  ^^  give  his  angels  charge 
over  them  to  keep  them  in  all  their  ways."     When 
difficulties  and  darkness  perplexed  them,  he  ^^  sent 
out  his  light  and  his  truth  that  they  might  lead 
them :"  When  they  were  hemmed  in  by  enemies,  he 
opened  a  passage  for  them  through  the  sea :  When 
they  <^  wandered  in  the  wilderness  where  there  was 
no  water,"  he  *'  brought  water  out  of  the  rock,"  and 
rained  down  manna  for  them  out  of  heaven.     ^<  He 
found  them  in  a  desert  land,  in  a  waste  howling  wil- 
derness; he  led  them  about ;  he  instructed  them ;  he 
kept  them  as  the  apple  of  his  eye.     As  an  eagle  stir- 
reth  up  her  nest — fluttereth  over  her  young — spread- 
eth  abroad  her  wings — taketh  them — beareth  them 
on  her  wings ;  so  the  Lord  alone  did  lead  them,  and 
there  was  no  strange  god  with  them." 

A  sensible  writer  on  the  uses  of  history,  remarks, 
that  ^*  History  tends  to  strengthen  the  sentiments  of 
virtue,  by  the  variety  of  views  in  which  it  exhibits  the 
conduct  of  Divine  Providence,  and  points  out  the 
hand  of  God  in  the  afiairs  of  men."  I  do  not  see 
how  any  man  can  deny  the  agency  of  the  Supreme, 
in  upholding  and  directing  all  things,  who  considers 
the  supremacy  he  exercises  ^'  in  increasing  the  na- 
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tions  and  enlarging  then ;  ia  enlaiging  the  nations 
and  straitening  them  agaiit"  How  obvious  to  the 
most  superficial  observer,  that  the  whole  course  of 
our  venerable  forefieuhers  was  the  result  of  the  divine 
purfM)sey  lay  under  the  divine  inspection,  and  was  di- 
rected by  a  divine  and  omnipotent  hand.  There  was 
no  slumber  to  his  eyie,  no  intermission  to  his  agency 
and  care.  There  was  nothing  fortuitous  in  any  one 
occurrence  connected  with  this  humble,  yet  magnifi- 
cent enterprise.  Events,  which  a  superficial  observer 
would  have  been  tempted  to; pronounce  unimportant 
<md  accidental,  flowed  from  design,  and  in  the  issue 
were  seen  to  be  invested  with  real  importance. 

But  what  we  design  to  bring  into  view  in  this  part 
of  our  subject,  is,  that  this  enterprise  was  under  the 
guidance  of  a  Prondence  not .  only  particular  and 
constant,  but  singabrij  wise.  The  settlraient  of 
New-£n^and  was  designed  to  have  a  very  important 
influence  on  the  character,  prospects,  and  usefulness 
of  the  American  nation.  I  speak  not  of  that  hardihood 
and  enterprise,  which  distinguishes  the  physical  cha- 
racter of  New-England,  and  which  is  felt  in  difierent 
parts  of  the  land  to  the  present  period ;  bst  of  the  ope- 
ration of  those  moral  causes  wUdi  have  acted  so  pow- 
erfully, not  only  on  their  own  immediate  descendants, 
but  on  this  risen  and  extended  empire.  You  will 
allow  me,  then. 

In  the  first  place,  to  oall  your  attention  to  the  influ- 
ence of  this  event  on  religions  liberQr.  It  was  not  un- 
til lately,  that  even  in  Protestant  countries,  the  spirit 
of  intolerance  in  matters  of  religion  was  .deemed  no 
constituent  part  either  of  good  government  or  vital 
godliness.    When  we  c<msider  what  human  nature  is, 
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and  what  the  world  has  seen,  we  may  well  suppose, 
that  this  was  not  a  lesson  to  be  learned  at  once.  From 
the  age  of  Saul  of  Tarsus  down  to  the  oppressions  of 
Archbishop  Laud,  the  visible  Church  has  contained 
within  her  own  bosom  men,  who  under  the  specious 
pretext  of  zeal  for  the  truth,  have  disregarded  and 
trampled  under  foot  the  most  sacred  and  important 
rights  of  man.  The  Reformation  did  much  to  weaken 
prejudices,  which  were  founded  in  ignorance  and  su* 
perstition,  and  to  advance  and  establish  the  principles 
of  religious  liberty ;  but  the  rights  of  man,  as  a  mo- 
ral being — ^as  a  creature  bound  by  the  laws  of  Jesus 
Christ,  were  not  in  a  good  degree  understood,  until 
the  catastrophe  of  the  scene,  which  was  exhibit- 
ed in  the  days  of  James  and  Charles,  and  which  is* 
sued  in  the  expulsion  of  the  Pilgrims  of  New-Eng- 
land. The  contest  of  the  Puritans  was  one  into 
which  they  were  drawn  with  reluctance,  and  was  a 
contest  for  principle.  It  was  not  so  much  their  oppo- 
sition to  ecclesiastical  establishments,  or  their  invete- 
racy toward  the  Church  of  England,  but  their  love  of 
<<  pure  and  undefiled  religion,"  and  their  purpose  to 
enjoy  it,  that  constrained  them  to  leave  their  native 
shores.  To  adopt  the  language  of  what  may  with  no 
impropriety  be  called  their  own  manifesto, — ^*'  That 
the  inspired  Scriptures  contain  the  true  religion — 
that  nothing  is  to  be  accounted  the  Protestant  reli- 
gion, respecting  either  faith  or  worship,  but  what  is 
taught  in  them — ^that  every  man  has  the  right  of  judg- 
ing for  himself,  of  trying  doctrines  by  them,  and  of 
worshipping  according  to  his  apprehension  of  the 
meaning  of  them"* — these  were  the  sentiments,  which 


*  Princess  New-England  rhronolo(;y,  p.  91. 
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inspired  them  with  so  much  self-deDial  and  intrepidi-' 
ty;  and  which,  notwithstanding  their  comparative 
weakness,  they  resolved,  under  God,  should  never  be 
renounced. 

In  those  countries  where  the  principles  of  religious 
toleration  have  acquired  theur  maturity,  the  con- 
stitution and  laws  smile  with  equal  favour  and  pro- 
tection on  all  sects  and  denominations.  If  the  law  of 
the  land  lay  me  under  no  restriction,  as  to  the  doc- 
trines I  shall  believe  and  the  duties  I  shall  practise ; 
if  in  the  form  of  my  worship  they  leave  me  to  the 
dictates  of  my  own  conscience,  and  to  my  present 
and  eternal  responsibUities ;  I  surely  enjoy  all  the  re- 
ligious liberty,  which  an  honest  mim  can  desire.  I 
will  not  ask  that  my  opinions  should  escape  the  or- 
deal of  severe  discussicm,  or  that  my  conduct  should 
be  exempt  from  scrutiny  and  censure,  where  it 
deviates  from  the  line  of  rectitude ;  I  will  not  plead 
for  that  <^  magnanimous  liberality"  which  exults 
in  indifference  to  all  opinions,  and  which  is  satis- 
fied only  with  contempt  of  the  truth:  nor  will  I 
complain  of  the  vigilance  and  fidelity  with  which 
the  constituted  authorities  of  the  Church  throw  the 
shield  of  her  maternal  discipline  around  '<  the  faith 
once  delivered  to  the  saints.''  And  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  I  may  be  allowed  a  candid  examination 
of  the  sentiments  of  others ;  if  I  may  disapprove 
and  censure  what  in  my  judgment  demands  censure 
and  disapprobation :  and  if,  in  the  enjoyment  of 
these  rights,  no  sect  or  persuasion  can  claim  any  pre- 
eminence, except  what  it  derives  from  the  validity 
and  excellence  of  its  principles,  what  is  this  but 
religious  liberty  ?    We  are  not  insensible  that  there 
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are  those  who  ^^  complain  that  they  have  no  religious 
liberty,  unless  they  have  liberty  to  have  no  religion 
at  all."  It  is  somewhat  amusing  to  see  what  impa- 
tience of  contradiction,  and  what  a  morbid  sensibility 
some  men  discover  to  every  thing  that  looks  like  a 
discussion  of  their  favourite  creed ;  and  if  we,  my 
friends,  have  not  become  the  abettors  of  this  bigoted 
liberality,  we  owe  much  to  the  decision  of  our  fore- 
fathers. With  honest  exultation,  be  it  said,  there  is 
no  spot  on  the  globe  where  the  rights  of  conscience 
are  more  sacredly  revered  than  in  New-England. 
There  every  man  thinks  for  himself  on  subjects  of 
the  greatest  moment.  The  spirit  of  discussion  and 
inquiry  is  encouraged  to  an  extent  almost  without  a 
parallel ;  and  if  the  Church  had  been  as  watchful 
in  the  exercise  of  a  vigorous  discipline  on  the  one 
hand,  as  the  State  has  been  in  guarding  the  rights 
of  private  judgment  on  the  other,  the  benefits  of 
this  spirit  would  have  been  extended  with  fewer  of 
its  evils.  I  am  well  aware  that  liberty  of  conscience 
is  one  of  those  things  which  is  easily  al)used ;  but 
when  I  consider  the  mischiefs,  which  an  intolerant 
spirit  has  spread  through  the  earth,  the  groans  with 
which  it  has  filled  all  Europe,  and  the  rivers  of  blood 
it  has  shed,  I  feel  grateful  to  a  good  Providence  that  I 
am  a  descendant  of  the  Pilgrims.  I  ask  no  man  to 
relinquish  his  opinions  because  they  differ  from  mine, 
unless  I  can  show  him  that  they  differ  from  the  Bible. 
What  I  give,  I  claim ;  and  what  I  claim,  is  the  privi- 
lege of  all.  Painful  as  it  was,  the  struggle  of  our  fa- 
thers was  not  in  vain.  It  will  not  soon  be  forgotten 
in  Britain,  that  the  Dissenting  interest  once  had  the 
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ascendancy  over  the  Establishment,*  and  that  when 
royal  oppression  and  ecclesiastical  violence  combined 
to  bring  in  arbitrary  power,  both  the  Prince  and  the 
Prelate  were  brought  to  the  block.  That  the  Ame- 
rican States  have  not  been  so  slow  to  learn,  is  in  no 
small  degree  owing  to  the  high  sense  which  our  fa- 
thers cherished  of  the  rights  of  conscience.  It  is  now 
an  unquestioned  axiom,  that  religious  freedom  is  the 
sacred  and  inviolable  right  of  every  man.  It  is  no 
longer  disputed  that  a  man  may  worship  God  accor- 
ding to  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience,  and  be 
notwithstanding  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  laws, 
and  to  all  the  immunities  of  a  citizen.  And  what 
Christian,  what  patriot,  but  will  rejoice  that  this  most 
important  principle  has  been  so  highly  esteemed  and 
so  jealously  guarded  by  the  American  people,  that  it 
holds  a  prominent  place,  not  only  in  the  several  State 
Constitutions,  but  in  the  great  bond  of  our  National 
Confederation  ?  £ver  since  the  establishment  of  the 
Plymouth  colony,  the  Western  World  has  in  this  re-» 
spect  been  unfolding  a  splendid  and  consoling  pros- 
pect. At  no  period  for  these  last  two  hundred  years, 
has  the  afi}icted  Church  from  any  quarter  of  the  globe 
looked  in  vain  for  a  secure  retreat,  or  the  daughter  of 
Zion  been  denied  an  inviolable  asylum. 

There  is  a  second  point  of  view  in  which  the  colo- 
nization of  New-England  may  he  considered  very 
important ;  and  that  is,  the  influence  of  this  event 
on  American  literature.  Piety  may  be  fraught  with 
the  most  benevolent  desires,  and  in  retired  spheres  of 
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*  The  writer  does  not  meao  to  lay,  the  DitienHng  interest  wai  ever  fort 
mally  eliiablished  by  the  Engliih  (ovariunept;  but  that  it  had  the  popiilmr 
disccndauGy.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Charlei  I,  and  until  the  re- 
(oration   of  Charlei  U,  it  actually  exerciied  a  predominaDt  ioflueocf. 
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Sictioil  may  matuire  and  carry  into  effect  the  most  be-» 
Aeficent  designs;  but  piety  without  learning,  in  a 
more  extended  province,  accomplishes  little,  eitheif 
for  the  honour  of  God,  or  the  benefit  of  mankind. 
'^  Through  wisdom  an  house  is  builded,  and  by  un-^ 
derstanding  it  is  established."     Lock  up  the  trea- 
sures of  knowledge  (torn  the  great  mass  of  the  com- 
munity, and  yoil  doom  them  to  a  Condition  of  intel- 
lectual meanness  and  poverty,  at  no  great  remove 
from  ^^  the  horse  and  the  mule  which  have  no  under" 
standing."     FeW  have  more  sacredly  felt  the  impor-^ 
tance  of  the  general  diffusion  of  learning  and  science, 
than  our  forefathers.    A  very  respectable  writer  of  our 
own  country  has  remarked,  ^^  that  it  might  be  expected 
the  colonists  of  New-England  would  be  most  early 
and  zealous  in  their  attention  to  literature.     Their 
character  both  for  learning  and  piety,  and  the  circum- 
stances attending  their  establishment,  were  a  sufficient 
pledge  of  their  disposition  to  promote  the  interests  of 
knowledge,  which  they  well  knew  to  be  one  of  the  most 
important  pillars  of  the  Church  as  well  as  the  State."* 
It  is  no  paj^tial  or  extravagant  representation  to  say, 
that  they  were  men  of  vigorous  talent,  enlarged  vie  ws^ 
and  uncommon  learning*!     America  has  not  seen  a 
more  manly  and  gigantic  race  than  that  which  took 

*  MiUer^i  Brief  Retrospect  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 

t  There  ii  A  very  intereiting  fact  related  by  Piince,  in  hit  New- England 
Chronology,  which  redoundi  much  to  the  honour  of  the  Itev.  MK  Robinson, 
the  patriarch  of  the  I^lymouth  colony.  Soon  after  the  Curators  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Leyden  had  invited  Simon  Episcopius,  a  professed  Arminian,  to 
Che  divinity  chair  in  that  institution,  aA  event  deeply  deplored  by  the 
t^hurches,  and  especially  by  Polyander,  the  Calvinistic  professor,  Episco- 
piut  published  several  Arminian  Theses,  which  be  engaged  to  defend  against 
All  oppoaers.  Mr.  Robinson,  being  earnestly  requested  by  Polyander  and 
the  divines  of  the  city  to  actept  the  challenge,  consented  to  enter  the  lists 
with  Episcopius,  And  cAoiipUtely  foiled  him,  not  merely  once*  but  %.««^oi^^.  ^^^ 
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possession  of  this  western  wilderness  during  Uie  first 
century  after  the  landing  at  Plymouth.  There  are 
not  wanting  at  the  present  day,  illustrious  specimens 
of  their  native  acuteness  and  patient  research,  which 
would  reflect  honour  on  any  age,  and  which  will  long 
preserve  the  American  name  from  oblivion.  In  vain 
will  New-England  now  look  for  a  Cotton,  Hooker, 
Davenport,  Mather,  Mayhew,  Norton,  Oaks,  Prince, 
Cutler,  and  Dickinson.*  Nor  were  her  worthies 
confined  to  any  one  class  of  men.  The  names  of 
Winthrop,  Eaton,   Hopkins,   Wolcott,  and  Prince, 

third  time )  in  the  presence  of  a  numerous  and  learned  assembly.    Prinee*s 
JVew-England  Chnmology^  p.  38. 

"  The  Rev.  John  Cotfon  came  to  this  countrj  in  1633,  and  was  settled  la 
Boston  as  colleague  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wilson,  the  first  minister  in  that 
)ilace.  While  in  England,  he  was  chosen  head  lecturer  in  Emmanuel  Col- 
lege ;  and  became  subsequently  an  instructor  of  young  men  designed  for  tho 
ministry,  some  of  whom  were  from  Germany  and  Holland.  He  was  a  dis- 
tinguished critic  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  and  conversed  with  some 
facility  in  the  Hebrew. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Hooker  came  to  New-England  in  company  with  Mr. 
Cotton.  He  was  first  settled  at  Cambridge,  and  afterwards  at  Hartford. 
A  very  competent  judge  once  said  of  him,  that  ^he  never  met  with  Mr. 
Hooker^s  equal,  either  in  preaching  or  disputation.*' 

The  Rev.  John  Davenport  was  the  first  minister  of  New-Haven,  and  ons 
of  the  founders  of  that  colony.  He  was  an  universal  scholar,  and  held  tha 
first  rank  as  a  preacher.  The  late  Dr.  D wight  used  to  remark,  that  Mr. 
Davenport  did  more  than  any  other  man  to  form  the  character  of  Connecti- 
cut. Such  was  the  reputation  of  the  abovementioned  three  gentlemen,  that 
ilipy  received  a  pressing  invitation  to  go  over  to  England  and  assist  in  the 
deliberations  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines  at  Westminster. 

Dr.  Increase  Mather  was  a  native  of  New-England,  and  a  graduate  of 
Harvard  College,  of  which  he  received  the  Presidency  in  1685. 

Dr.  Cotton  Mather  was  a  native  of  Boston,  and  one  of  its  first  and  best 
ministers.  He  was  a  man  of  vast  learning,  and  his  industry  was  even  pro- 
verbial. It  is  said  of  him,  "  that  no  person  in  America  had  so  large  a  libra- 
ry, or  had  read  so  many  books,  or  retained  so  much  of  what  he  read.'*  He 
was  familiar  with  the  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  French,  Spanish,  and  Iroquois 
languages. 

There  were  four  Mayhews,  men  of  eminence  and  usefulness,— -Thomas, 
John,  Experience,  and  Jonathan,-— all  lineally  descended  from  Governor 
Mayhew,  of  Martha*8  Vineyard ;  of  whom  the  first  three,  togetlier  with 
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among  her  laity,  will  long  be  r^nembered  as 
the  enlightened  and  distinguished  pattons  of  Ame- 
rican literature.*    Such  were  the  men  who  made 


their  anccfitory  w«re  disUngulihed  for  semi  to  promote  the  Gospel  among  the 
Indians. 

Tlie  Rev.  John  Norton  came  over  to  this  countrj  in  company  with  Gover- 
nor Winslow,  in  1636.  He  was  early  eettled  at  Boston,  and  afterwards  at 
Ipswid^  and  aAerwards  again  established  at  Boston.  After  the  restoration 
of  Charles  Ily  Mr.  Norton  was  one  of  the  agents  of  Massachusetts  appointed 
to  go  over  to  England  to  obtain  the  confirmation  of  their  charter.  He  waa 
an  eminent  scholar  and  divine.  One  of  his  friends  used  freqeently  to  walk 
from  Ipswich  to  BostOHi  a  distance  of  thirty  miles,  to  attend  the  Thursday 
Lactate,  and  wonld  say,  **  that  it  was  worth  a  great  journey  to  unite  in  one 
ef  Mr.  Norton^s  prayers.*' 

The  Rev.  Urian  Oaks  was  a  native  of  England,  but  war  educated  at  Har- 
vard College,  and  became  the  President  of  that  institution  in  1680.  He 
CKcelled  equally  as  a  scholar,  as  a  divine,  and  as  a  Christian.  By  his  con* 
temporaries,  he  was  considered  as  one  of  the  most  resplendent  lights  that 
over  ihone  in  this  part  of  the  world. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Prince  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Prince,  the  Governor  of 
Plymouth  colony.  He  was  colleague  with  Dr.  Sewall  in  the  Old  South 
Church  in  Boston.  In  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Chauncy,  no  man  in  New-England 
had  more  learning,  except  Cotton  Mather. 

The  Rev.  Timothy  Cutler,  D.  D.  was  a  native  of  Charlestown,  Massachu- 
setts, and  was  inducted  to  the  Presidency  of  Yale  College  in  1719.  He  was 
particularly  distinguished  lor  his  acquaintance  with  oriental  literature. 

The  Rev.  Jonathan  Dickinson  was  a  native  of  Connecticut,  and  first  Pre* 
sident  of  New- Jersey  College.  He  was  a  man  of  learning,  of  distinguislied 
taknts,  and  much  celebrated  as  a  preacher. 

*  The  Hon.  John  Winthrop  was  one  of  the  coopaiiy  which  arrived  at 
Salom  in  1630.    He  was  the  first  Governor  of  Massachusetts. 

The  Hon.  Theophilus  Eaton  accompanied  Mr.  Davenport  to  New-England 
ia  16S7,  and  was  the  first  Governor  of  New-Haven  colony. 

The  Hon.  Edward  Hopkins  was  also  in  the  same  company  with  Mr.  Da- 
venport. He  was  one  of  the  Governors  of  Connecticut,  a  benefactor  of 
Harvard  College,  and  the  founder  of  a  grammar  school  both  at  New-Haven 
and  Hartford. 

The  Hon.  Roger  Woleott,  a  naUve  of  Windsor,  and  Governor  of  Con- 
necticot. 

The  Hon.  Thomas  Pdnco  was  a  native  of  England,  and  arrived  at  Ply- 
SBOuth  in  I6S1.  He  was  chosen  Governor  of  the  colony  in  1634.  He  wae 
not  only  dittingnlAod  as  a  man  of  great  worth  and  piaty,  but  as  the  advo- 
cate and  patroo  of  toamlag.  Ho  was  the  firm  supporter  of  a  learned  and 
regular  ministry,  In  oppoeltioa  to  lay  preachers.  By  his  decision  In  procor- 
iof  revaaves  for  the  support  of  grammar  schools,  he  rendered  himself  ahtwoiv.- 
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those  exemplary  and  benevolent  efforts  for  the  fobii- 
dation  and  maintenance  of  those  literarj  institutions^ 
which  have  exerted  so  commanding  an  influence  od 
the  American  character,  which  are  felt  to  the  remote 
limits  of  the  Union,  and  which  have  given  this  youth- 
ful Republic  a  superiority  and  elevation  above  many 
of  the  older  nations  of  the  earths 

Anxiously  attentive  to  the  general  diffusion  of  sci- 
ence, our  forefathers  laid  the  basis  of  their  exertions  in 
the  extended  establishmetit  of  conimoil  schools.  It  was 
as  much  a  point  of  conscience  with  them ^  and  it  entered 
as  really  into  all  their  plans  of  colonization,  to  furnish 
their  posterity  with  the  means  of  intellectual  advance- 
ment, as  to  provide  them  with  the  means  of  daily  and 
comfortable  subsistence.*  Nor  may  it  be  denied, 
that  in  consequence  of  the  high  estimation  in  which 
they  held  this  plan  of  instruction,  common  schools 
have  been  set  upon  a  more  respectable  footing,  and 
cherished  with  a  more  paternal  regard,  in  New- 
England,  than  in  any  other  portion  of  the  globe,  if 
We  except  perhaps  Scotland.  Beside  their  atten- 
tion to  common  schools^  our  ancestors  also  laid  the 
foundation  of  those  higher  seminaries  of  learning 
which  have  been  justly  considered  among  the  bright- 
est ornaments  of  the  land.t    ^^  Accordingly,  during 
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ioui  to  the  clamoeirs  of  the  popvlace ;  but  wav  entitled  to  the  praise  of  being 
the  founder  of  paUlc  irlioolt^  Vidf  MtUha^s  MagnoHat  and  JilienU  Bio-' 
graphical  Diciitnutry. 

*  In  1641,  the  ManachoMtti  coIcRij  enacted,  that  "  If  aitf  do  not  teach 
their  children  and  apprentices  to  much  learniof  ai  may  enable  them  to  read' 
perfectly  the  English  languags,  they  shall  fetfleif  fweuty  shillings."  Not 
long  aftarwaids,  a  law  was  ssado^  that  when  any  town  increased  to  the 
namber  of  one  kuadrad  flunillas,  they  should  set  opr  a  ^ommar  school,  the' 
master  tbenofbeing  able  to  fanlnitl  yMtbb  so  fkr  as  that  they  nfey  be  ftt' 
ted  for  the  University.    Jlliila*»  RUrotfieeU 

t  The  diflbrtnt  Colleges  of  If eir-Enclaiid  an  -^-4l«ivard  Girftog*^  ti  lite 
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the  greater  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
literature  of  the  American  colonies  was  in  a  great 
measure  confined  to  New-England."  For  a  series 
of  years,  New-England  had  the  almost  exclusive 
incumbency  of  the  various  seats  of  American  learn- 
ing ;  and  even  now,  with  some  very  honourable  ex- 
ceptions,* she  furnishes  the  largest  part  of  the  teachers 
of  our  schools,  the  preceptors  of  our  academies,  and 
the  Presidents  and  Professors  of  our  Colleges  and 
Universities.  It  is  no  enviable  task  to  institute  a 
comparison  between  this  and  other  sections  of  our 
country,  but  I  believe  it  will  be  found  upon  examina- 
tion that  New-England  has  had  her  full  share  of  au- 
thors in  moral,  physical,  and  political  science,  and 
those  too  of  no  disreputable  character. 

The  style  of  education  is  a  subject  to  which  our  an- 
cestors ])aid  early  and  particular  attention.  That  New- 
England  has  generally  excelled  the  Southern  and  Mid- 
dle States  in  the  study  of  Oriental  Literature,  and  in 
mathematical  and  metaphysical  science,  is  to  be  attri* 
buted  to  the  high  estimation  in  which  the  first  colonists 
held  the  severer  studies,  and  the  consequent  influence 
of  this  predilection  upon  her  literary  institutions.  In 
the  estimation  of  our  forefathers,  religion  excepted, 
nothing  countervailed  the  weight,  and  dignity,  and 
usefulness  of  a  solid  education.  '^  Wisdom  and  know- 
ledge, and  strength  of  salvation,  were  the  stability 

Uiiivtriity  of  Cambridge — thli  ii  the  oldest  iDititution  of  the  kipd  in  North 
Americfti  and  wai  founded  in  163)1 ;  Yale  Gollefe,  first  established  in  1700| 
and  incorporated  in  1701  ;  Rhode-Island  College,  which  received  its  charter 
in  1764 ;  Daitnouth  College,  incorporated  in  1789 ;  WilUaim  College,  hi-, 
corporated  in  1793;  Bowden  College,  instituted  in  1794;  Middlebury  Col- 
lege, founded  In  ItOO;  and  the  Uniirersity  of  Vermont. 

*  The  College  of  New-Jersey,  founded  in  1746,  enrols  among  her  alumn; 
•ome  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  our  country. 
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of  their  times."  Nor  have  the  grand  pillars  which 
then  supported  the  fair  fabric  of  public  and  indivi- 
dual welfare,  though  they  have  been  subject  to  some 
decay,  lost  their  original  strength  and  beauty.  The 
benign  influence  of  learning  has  been  widely  dif- 
fused ;  and  if  some  of  it  has  become  vitiated,  and 
much  of  it  superficial,  it  is  no  longer  confined  to 
the  higher  orders  of  men,  but  pervades  very  con- 
siderable portions  of  the  community.  Our  infan- 
cy as  a  nation,  our  habits  as  a  large  commercial 
people,  sedulously  intent  on  gain  rather  than  the 
pursuits  of  learning  and  science,  together  with  the 
want  of  leisure  and  patronage,  have  operated  as  seri- 
ous discouragements  to  men  of  letters ;  but  notwith- 
standing these,  the  field  of  literature  is  still  extending, 
while  there  is  no  diminution  of  that  ardent  and  inqui- 
sitive spirit  which  prompts  to  indefatigable,  and  pa- 
tient, and  bold  excursions.  Thanks  to  the  God  of 
our  ancestors,  that  we  are  not  dragging  out  our 
existence  in  the  dark  regicms  of  sottishness  and 
barbarism.  Let  any  man  compare  the  Chalde- 
ans, Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  with  their 
ignorant  and  barbarous  cotemporaries ;  let  him  look 
at  Europe  since  the  revival  of  letters  in  the  fif- 
teenth and  sixteenth  centuries,  and  compare  it 
with  the  ignorance  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centu- 
ries ;  let  him  survey  the  present  condition  of  Britain, 
Germany,  and  the  United  States,  and  contrast  it  with 
that  of  Africa,  Russia,  and  Hindostan ;  let  him  seri- 
ously advert  to  the  influence  of  learning  and  science 
on  the  human  character,  and  appreciate  the  distinc- 
tions it  has  made  among  nations  and  individuals ; 
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aud  he  will  discover  the  wisdom  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence in  the  early  settlement  of  New-England. 

But  let  us,  in  the  third  place,  contemplate  this 
event  in  a  still  more  important  attitude : — its  opera- 
tion on  the  extension  and  influence  of  the  gospel. 
Most,  if  not  all  ecclesiastical  historians,  who  have 
written  since  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  have  not  failed  to  take  notice  of  the  disco- 
very of  America,  as  an  event,  pregnant  with  inter- 
esting results  to  the  Church  of  God.  President  Ed- 
wards, in  his  History  of  Redemption,  remarks,  that 
*^  we  may  well  look  upon  the  discovery  of  so  great 
a  part  of  the  world  as  America,  and  bringing  the 
Gospel  into  it,  as  one  thing  by  which  Divine  Provi- 
dence is  preparing  the  way  for  those  glorious  times, 
when  Satan's  kingdom  shall  be  overthrown  through- 
out the  whole  habitable  globe."  But,  if  the  disco- 
very of  the  New  World  is  an  event  of  so  much  mo- 
ment in  the  progress  of  the  great  redemption;  if 
America  has  been  reserved  as  the  theatre  of  scenes, 
which  in  their  progressive  developemcnt  are  to  hold 
an  important  place  in  the  illustration  of  the  Redeem- 
er's glory ;  it  cannot  be  difficult  for  us  to  feel  the  sen- 
timent, that  one  of  the  earliest  of  these  favourable 
indications  was  the  migration  of  the  Pilgrims  of  Ley- 
den  to  this  western  wilderness. 

Until  that  memorable  day  on  which  our  forefathers 
landed  at  Plymouth,  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  had 
never  penetrated  the  dark  climes  of  New-England.. 
Sixteen  centuries  had  passed  away  since  the  blood 
of  propitiation  was  shed,  and  this  vast  continent, 
comprising  a  large  part  of  the  earthy  remained 
in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  the  ^^  god  of  this 
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world."  Here,  the  "  dark  places  of  the  earth  were 
fillt'd  with  habitations  of  cruelty."  It  was  a  bleak, 
dreary  abode,  resembling  the  "  region  of  the  shadow 
of  death,"  where  millions  were  groping  "  without 
God  and  without  hope  in  the  world."*  It  was  the 
great  empire  of  heathenism.  My  friends,  ^^  the  things 
which  the  Gentiles  sacrifice,  they  sacrifice  to  devils, 
and  not  to  God."  On  the  spot  where  you  and  I 
have  enjoyed  so  many  of  the  divine  mercies,  and  be- 
held so  much  of  the  divine  glory,  the  ^^  dwellers  in  this 
wilderness"  once  made  their  children  to  pass  through 
the  fire  unto  Moloch.  How  long  the  prince  of  dark- 
ness would  have  quietly  enjoyed  his  dominion,  no 
mind  can  conjecture,  unless  God  in  his  holy  pro- 


*  The  loadiag  tribei  of  IndUm  that  inhabited  New-England  at  this 
time,  were> 

1.  The  Pequots,  or  Peqiiods,  a  very  warlike  and  potent  people,  who  were 
scattered  over  Connecticut.  Old  Indiana  relate  that  in  former  timet  they 
could  raise  four  thousand  men  fit  for  war. 

2.  The  Narragansit8,  inhabiting  Narragansit  Bay.  They  were  a  great 
people,  and  once  able  to  arm  more  than  five  thousand  men. 

3<  The  Pav/kunnawkutts,  living  to  the  East  and  Nortb-East  of  the  Nar- 
ragansits,  and  scattered  over  the  Plymouth  colony.  They  originally  con- 
sisted of  about  three  thousand  armed  men,  but  were  swept  off  in  great  num- 
bers by  a  pestilence  which  prevailed  in  1613  Und  1613. 

As  The  Massachusetts,  inhabiting  about  Massachusetts  Bay.  This  tribe 
was  about  as  large  as  the  Pawkunnawkutti,  and  shared  the  same  fate  from 
the  epidemic  in  1613, 

5.  The  Pawtuckets,  lying  on  the  North  and  North-East  of  the  Massachu- 
setts, about  as  large  a  tribe,  bat  almost  totally  destroyed  by  the  great  sick- 
ness. 

Beside  these,  there  were  the  inland  Indians,— -(be  Maquas  or  Mawliawks, 
the  Massawomekf,  the  Canada  Indians,  the  Kennebeck  Indians,  and  other 
tribes  in  the  District  of  Maine  and  on  Long-Iihuid. 

Their  religion  was  like  the  religion  of  other  Gentiles.  Some  as  their  god, 
adored  the  sun;  others,  the  moon;  some,  the  earth;  others,  the  fire, 
kc.  &c.  The  prominent  charadwittici  of  their  worship  were  obscenity  and 
blood .  V ide  GookMt  Hisiorieal  Cotteeiiuu  oflh€  Induuu  m  Jfew^EngfMiid^ 
A  copy  of  this  work  will  be  found  in  tba  library  of  the  New- York  His- 
torical Society. 
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tidence  had  raised  up  just  such  a  race  of  men  as  our 
progenitors,  to  disseminate  the  glorious  Gospel  in  these 
ungenial  climes.  The  Pilgrims  of  New-England  were 
men  who  had  pity  on  the  heathen.  Their  spirit  was  the 
spirit  of  missions.  They  gloried  in  the  prospect  of  plant- 
ing Churches,  and  propagating  a  heaven-born  religion* 
It  was  this  that  mitigated  the  horrors  of  their  persecu- 
tion at  home,  and  that  inspirited  them  with  so  much 
patience  and  heroism  abroad.  Among  the  early  settlers 
of  New-England,  you  not  only  find  the  Mayhews,but 
others  of  a  kindred,  if  not  a  superior  spirit.  Elliott, 
that  famed  '^  apostle  of  the  Indians,"  was  one  of  the 
chosen  band  that  followed  up  the  first  colony  ;*  and 
Bourn,  Treat,  Sergeant,  Edwards,  Brainerd,  and 
Hawley,t  soon  became  either  coadjutors  or  success- 
ors in  the  work.  The  prosperity  of  their  labours 
was  almost  without  a  parallel.  The  darkness,  the 
thick  darkness,  which  covered  the  people,  began  to 


*  The  Rev.  John  Elliott,  minister  of  Roxbury,  Massachusetts,  came  to 
this  country  eleven  years  after  the  landing  at  Plymouth.  He  was  intensely 
devoted  to  the  work  of  evangelising  the  Indians.  He  published  the  New 
Testament  in  the  Indian  language,  and  in  a  few  years  the  whole  Bible,  and 
several  other  books.  He  established  schools  and  Churches  among  them  u  ith 
great  success ;  and,  at\er  a  life  iudefatigably  devoted  to  this  causcy  died  in 
the  eighty-sixth  year  of  hit  age. 

t  The  Rev.  Richard  Bourn  was  one  of  the  first  emigrants  from  England, 
who  settled  at  Sandwich.  He  was  pastor  of  an  Indian  Church  at  Marsh- 
pee,  which  was  composed  of  his  own  converts,  and  which  was  constituted  by 
Elliott  and  Cotton.  He  is  deserving  of  honourable  remembrance  as  a  faith- 
ful and  devoted  missionary. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Treat  wmt  the  first  minister  of  Eastham,  Massachusetts, 
and  devoted  much  of  his  time  and  attention  to  the  Indians.  He  had  under 
him  four  Indian  teachers,  who  read  in  separate  villages  on  every  Sabbath, 
cxceptini(  every  fourth,  when  he  himself  preached  the  sermons  which  he  pre- 
pared for  them  In  their  own  laognage. 

The  Rev.  John  Sergeant  was  a  native  of  Newark,  New«Jersey,  and  was  a 
HMM  faithful  servant  of  Jesus  Christ  among  the  Houssatonnoc,  gr  Stock* 
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flee  away."^  Yes,  it  has  gone — and  now,  what  do 
we  see  ?  An  army  of  ministers — a  world  of  Bi- 
bles— I  had  almost  said,  a  continent  of  Churches, 
where,  two  hundred  years  ago,  not  a  solitary  mission- 
ary of  the  cross  had  ev6r  trodden  the  desert,  not  a  Bi- 
ble had  blessed  the  cell  of  the  savage,  not  a  Church 
had  lifted  its  spire  amid  the  trees  of  the  forest.  The 
war-whoop  has  ceased,  and  the  angel  ''  having  the 
everlasting  Gospel  to  preach  unto  them  that  dwell  on 
the  earth,'^  in  his  flight  over  this  New  World  has 
proclaimed,  ''  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest ;  peace  on 
earth,  and  good  will  to  men." 

The  spirit  of  evangelizing  their  fellow-men  did  not 
soon  forsake  the  bosom  of  our  fathers,  nor  has  it  left 
the  bosom  of  their  children.  It  has  lived  from  gene- 
ration to  generation ;  it  has  diffused  its  blessings ;  it 


bridge  Indians.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Jonatlian  Edwordsy  to 
all  whose  cxccllGncies  as  a  scholar  and  a  diTine,  we  may  add  the  labours 
of  six  years  as  a  missionary. 

The  labours  of  David  Bruincrd  are  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  every  friend 
of  missions. 

Csideon  llawlcy  also  is  a  name  that  ought  not  be  forgotten.  He  com- 
menced his  missionary  labours  at  Stockbridge ;  thence  made  an  excursion  to 
the  Mohawks ;  thence  to  the  Oneidas  and  Tuscaroras ;  thence  to  the  Six 
^'aliens  ou  the  Susquehanna  river,  devoting  more  than  half  a  century  in 
bciKivolent  exertion  to  promote  the  salvation  of  the  heathen. 

The  Rev.  Gleazer  Wheelock,  D.  D.  while  a  minister  at  I^banon,  Con- 
necticut, established  au  Indian  school,  where  a  number  of  Indian  youth 
were  educated  as  missionaries.  This  establishment  resulted  in  the  founda- 
tion of  Dartmouth  College,  of  which  Dr.  Wheelock  was  the  first  President. 

*  Previous  to  the  death  of  the  venerable  Mayhew,  about  two-thirds  of  the 
inhabitants  on  Martha's  Vineyard  were  reckoned  as 'Spraying  Indians.^ 
There  were  thirty  Indian  minitiers.  In  1634,  there  were  fourteen  towns 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts  colony,  inhabited  by  these  evan- 
gelized heathen. 

For  the  substance  of  the  information  on  this  and  the  preceding  page,  vide 
Gookin''*  Coaeetionif  AOm't  Biographieai  Dictionary t  and  the  London  Mis- 
sionary  Register. 
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has  marked  the  course  of  the  Pilgrims  wheireter  they 
have  gone.  Let  any  man  sit  down  to  the  sober  cal- 
culation, and  he  will  be  convinced  that  a  full  share  of 
the  exertion  which  has  been  made  by  the  American 
Churches,  with  the  view  of  bringing  back  this  lost 
and  guilty  world  to  God,  may  be  attributed  to  the 
descendants  of  New-England.  Not  a  few  of  those 
benevolent  designs  which  have  poured  their  blessings 
on  mankind  during  the  last  century,  and  which  have 
increased  in  number  and  become  magnified  in  impor- 
tance within  the  last  thirty  years,  were  originated 
and  brought  to  maturity,  and  have  been  preserved  in 
progressive  advancement  by  the  same  active  and  per- 
severing class  of  men.  New-England  has  been  scat- 
tering her  sons  and  her  daughters,  in  untold  numbers 
and  rapid  succession,  over  this  fertile  continent ;  and 
wherever  they  have  been  dispersed,  the  ^'  wilderness 
has  blossomed  as  the  rose,  and  the  desert  has  become 
as  the  garden  of  the  Lord." 

While  on  this  part  of  my  subject,  a  thought  occurs 
to  which  I  wish  it  were  in  my  power  to  impart  all  the 
importance  and  urgency  it  demands.  Our  ancestors 
were  men  who  were  not  ashamed  of  their  depend- 
ence on  the  immediate  and  omnipotent  influences  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  They  preached,  they  acted  as 
though  the  motto  of  their  every  enterprise  was,  "  Not 
by  might,  nor  by  power,  but  by  my  Spirit,  saith  the 
Lord  of  hosts."  They  took  great  pains  to  bring  for- 
ward, in  the  personality  and  divinity  of  his  nature, 
and  the  efficiency  and  glory  of  his  office,  that  Al- 
mighty Agent,  who  is  commissioned  in  the  method  of 
redemption,  to  make  ^*  the  gospel  the  power  of  God 
unto  salvation.''    Their  best  adapted,  their  most  self- 
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denying,  their  most  vigorous  exertions,  they  saw  dnd 
felt  were  absolutely  dependent  on  the  Holy  Ghost< 
And  it  is  this  thought  that  sunk  them  so  often  on 
their  knees ;  that  excited  such  ardent  and  irrepressi- 
ble desire  for  the  salvation  of  men ;  that  roused  the 
spirit  of  confident  and  intrepid  exertion,  and  that 
inspired  their  bosoms  with  the  all-conquering  sen- 
timent, confidence  in  God.  They  were  men  whose 
hearts  were  set  on  revivals  of  religion.  Their 
Churches  were  early  in  the  habit  of  looking  up  to 
God  for  the  effusions  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  and  of  set- 
ting apart  seasons  of  prayer  for  this  most  desirable 
and  important  blessing.  And  many  were  the  seasons 
of  the  outpouring  of  his  Holy  Spirit  upon  that  favour- 
ed land.  Very  early  after  the  establishment  of  these 
infant  settlements,  the  presence  of  God  was  wonder- 
fully manifested  in  the  years  1629,  1630,  and  1637 ; 
and,  in  allusion  to  these  seasons  of  mercy,  one  of 
them  says,  ^'  In  those  days  God,  even  our  own  God^ 
did  bless  New-England."*  In  the  year  1 680,  there 
was  a  general  revival  of  religion  in  Massachusetts, 
Plymouth,  and  Connecticut.t  About  the  year  1 705, 
very  remarkable  were  the  visitations  of  redeeming 
grace  to  a  portion  of  the  Massachusetts  colony.^: 
In  1679,  1683,  1696,  1712,  1718,  and  1721,  the 
blessing  of  God  descended  in  a  remarkable  manner 
upon  some  of  the  Churches  in  the  interior  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  Connecticut.§  In  1727,  after  the  great 
earthquake  throughout  New^England,  there  was  a 


*  GiUie^  HiBtorical  CoHectioot,  vol.  i. 

t  Ibifl.  vol.  ii.  t  Il>>d*  vol.  U.  f  n>ld. 
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very  general,  deep,  and  saving  impression  upon  the 
minds  of  multitudes  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try,*    In  1734,  there  was  a  general  revival  of  reli- 
gion  in  Northampton,   which  extended  to  several 
towns  in  the  county,  and  also  to  others  in  Connecti- 
cut.t    About  the  year   1740,   the   Spirit  of  God 
attended    the    ministrations    of   the    Rev.   George 
Whitefield,  in  different  parts  of  New-England  and 
America ;    and  the  same  influence  also  accompa- 
nied the   labours  of  the  Rev.  William   Tennentf 
From  the  year  1740  to  1746,  there  was  a  signal  ma- 
nifestation of  Divine  power,  grace,  and  mercy,  which 
ought  never  to  be  brought  into  view  without  senti- 
ments of  sacred  wonder  and  praise.     Upwards  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  ministers,  and  sixty-eight  in 
convention,  bore  public  testimony  of  their  firm  per- 
suasion in  the  power,  reality,  and  genuineness  of  this 
work ;  and,  at  the  close  of  their  memorable  attesta- 
tion, say,  '*  And  now  we  desire  to  bow  the  knee  in 
thanksgiving  to  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Je- 
sus Christ,  that  our  eyes  have  seen,  and  our  ears 
heard  such  things. "§ 

The  early  days  of  New-England,  my  friends,  were 
not  days  when  revivals  of  religion  were  reproached  as 
the  reveries  of  deluded  fanatics,  or  the  effect  of 
priestcraft  and  ecclesiastical  policy ;  nor  when  good 


•  Vidt  Preface  to  the  third  edition  of  Edwardi^i  NarratiTe,  by  Dr.  Sewall, 
Mr.  PriDct,aod  others. 

t  Cdwardi's  Narrative. 

X  Prince'i  Cbrittiaii  History,  and  Gillie's  Collections. 

f  This  Interesting  document  will  be  found  at  length  in  Gillic*s  Historical 
Coltoctione,  vol.  li.  p.  306. 
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men  stood  aloof  from  them,  because  they  were  ap* 
prehensive  that  they  savoured  more  of  extrava- 
gance than  solid  piety.  No — they  were  not  satis- 
fied without  them.  And  it  was  for  such  scenes  of 
mercy  that  a  benignant  Providence  directed  their 
course  to  this  new  world.  For  two  hundred  years 
New-England  has  been  blessed  with  the  effusions  of 
the  Spirit  above  any  other  section  of  our  country,  and 
these  American  Churches  above  any  other  section  of 
the  earth.  The  unction  has  been  preserved  and  dif- 
fused. Different  sections  of  the  continent  have  been 
the  theatre  of  these  wonders  ;  and  it  appears  to  us, 
that  one  grand  design  of  the  colonization  of  the  Pil- 
grims was,  that  the  work  of  redemption  should  ulti- 
mately be  carried  forward  on  the  largest  scale  in  the 
western  world. 

But  there  is  an  additional  consideration,  which  we 
may  not  pass  over  in  silence.  The  wisdom  of  Divine 
Providence,  in  the  removal  of  our  ancestors,  appears 
in  a  very  interesting  light,  in  the  influence  of  their 
doctrinal  belief  and  practical  piety.  In  this  respect, 
they  were  men  of  "  sterner  stuff"  than  some  of  their 
puny  descendants.  In  sentiment,  they  adhered  ri- 
gidly to  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation.  The  doc- 
trine of  the  Divine  existence  in  a  Trinity  of  Per- 
sons ; — the  doctrine  of  the  entire  and  complete  sinful- 
ness of  all  mankind  by  nature ; — the  doctrine  of  the 
atonement  by  the  vicarious  sufferings  of  Jesus 
Christ; — the  doctrine  of  regeneration,  or  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  radical  change  of  heart  by  the  special 
agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit ; — ^the  doctrine  of  justifica- 
tion, by  faith  alone,  in  the  imputed  righteousness  of 
the  Son  of  God ; — ^the  doctrine  of  the  certain  and 
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filial  perseverance  of  the  saints  ; — ^and  the  doctrine  oi 
the  everlasting  blessedness  of  the  righteous,  and  the 
everlasting  punishment  of  the  wicked — ^are  those 
lyhich  the  fathers  of  New-England  considered 
fundamental  to  the  system  of  Redemption.  The 
Confession  of  Faith,  drawn  up  by  the  Assembly  oi* 
Divines  at  Westminster,  may  be  considered  as  a  fair 
exposition  of  their  creed.  While  they  did  not  bind 
themselves  to  a  rigorous  uniformity  on  all  the  numer- 
ous subdivisions  of  thought  which  arc  contained  in  so 
detailed  a  confession,  they  regarded  this  noble  instru- 
ment as  containing  the  great  truths  of  the  Bible,  and 
as  sufficiently  explicit  to  distinguish  the  friends  of  our 
holy  religion  from  every  class  of  errorists  in  the 
world.*  Though  professed  Calvinists,  they  were  men 
of  true  liberality  and  original  investigation.  They 
neither  despised  nor  gave  implicit  confidence  to  hu- 
man authority  ;t  and  their  doctrines  and  their  spirit 
have  had  no  small  influence  on  their  descendants  from 
generation  to  generation.     New-England  has  ever 

*  This  ConfeMion  was  framed  after  the  removal  of  our  ancestors  to  this 
country.  The  Westminster  Assembly  was  convened  as  a  Council  to  the 
English  Parliament  in  1G43.  To  show  the  high  estimation  in  which  the 
first  Churches  in  New-England  held  the  Westminster  Confession,  in  the  year 
1G48  a  Synod  was  convened,  with  the  view  of  adopting  a  system  of  Church 
discipline,  and  in  the  course  of  their  sessions,  unanimously  passed  the  fol- 
lowing resolution: — '^This  Synod  having  perused  and  considered,  with 
much  gladness  of  heart  and  thankfulness  to  God,  the  Confession  of  F^aith, 
lately  published  by  the  Reverend  Assembly  of  Divines  in  England^  do  judge 
it  holy,  orthodox,  and  judicious,  in  all  matters  of  faith,  and  do  therefore 
freely  and  fully  consent  thereunto  fbr  the  substance.** 

t  There  is  an  interesting  fact  in  relation  to  the  character  and  views  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Robinson,  which  I  am  gratified  to  present  to  the  rc.ii!er  in  this 
place.  Prince,  in  his  New-England  Chronoloj^,  has  a  quotation  from  a 
work  of  Governor  Winslow,  in  which  he  says,  that  '*  when  the  people  of 
Plymouth  parted  from  their  renowned  Pastor,  he  charf*ed  up,  before  God  nnJ 
his  blesn^d  angels,  to  follow  hira  no  further  than  he  followed  Christ.  And  if 
God  should  reveal  any  thing  to  as  by  any  other  instrument  of  hi*:  to  be  ris 
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stepped  forward  the  bold  and  successful  advocate  of 
the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation.  She  has  fearless- 
ly driven  them  to  their  legitimate  consequences ;  and, 
within  the  last  two  centuries,  has  done  more  to  illus- 
trate and  defend  them,  than  any  other  section  of  the 
Christian  world.  The  New-England  divines,  though 
differing,  as  we  might  naturally  suppose  men  of  bold 
and  independent  thought  would  differ,  in  some  points 
of  minor  moment,  are  generally  Calvinists  of  the  first 
grade,  and  able  defenders  of  the  faith.* 

Nor  was  the  piety  of  our  forefathers  less  conspicu- 

ready  to  receive  it,  as  ever  we  were  to  receive  any  truth  by  his  ministry.  For 
he  was  very  confident  the  Lord  had  more  truth  and  light  to  break  forth  out 
of  his  holy  word.  He  toolL  occasion  also  miserably  to  bewail  the  state  of 
the  Reformed  Churches,  who  were  come  to  a  period  in  religion,  and  would 
go  no  further  than  the  instruments  of  their  reformation.  As  for  example, 
the  Lutherans  could  not  be  drawn  to  go  beyond  what  Luther  saw  ;  for  what- 
ever part  of  God's  word  he  had  further  rerealed  to  Calvin,  they  had  rather 
die  than  embrace  it.  And  so,  said  be,  yon  see  the  Calrinists :  they  stick 
u  here  he  left  them— 4i  misery  much  to  be  lamented.  For  though  they  were 
precious,  shining  lights,  yet  God  had  not  revealed  his  whole  will  to  them  ; — 
und  were  they  now  alive,  they  would  be  as  ready  to  embrace  further  light, 
as  that  they  had  received.  But  withal«  he  exhorted  us  to  take  heed  what  we 
received  for  truth  ;  and  well  to  examine,  compare,  and  weigh  it  with  other 
Scriptures,  before  we  receive  it.  For,  said  he,  it  is  not  possible  the  Chris- 
tian world  should  come  so  lately  out  of  such  an  antichristian  darkuess,  and 
that  full  perfection  of  knowledge  should  break  forth  at  once." — P,  89,  90. 

*  The  New-Engiand  divines  have  usually,  and  I  think  without  reason, 
been  called  Hopkinsians :  but  the  fact  is,  they  are  decided  and  consist- 
ent Calvinists.  As  such  Dr.  Hopkins  was  always  considered ;  and  as  such 
his  followers  were  uniformly  called,  until  the  famous  dispute  in  New-Eng- 
land about  the  means  of  grace,  and  the  discusnion  of  the  question.  Whether 
the  Scriptures  contain  any  promiMt  nf  grace  to  the  d&ingt  of  the  imregene- 
rate  ?  Dr.  Hopkins  had  good  sense  enough  to  espouse  the  negative  of  this 
question  ;  and,  though  the  doctrine  was  far  from  being  novel,  from  this  cir- 
cumstance alone  his  disciples  were  denominated  Hopkinsians.  The  writer 
is  sensible  of  the  importance  to  be  attached  to  the  principles  of  the  new 
school ;  but  tliat  there  is  no  such  difference  between  Calvinists  of  the  old  and 
of  the  new  school,  as  ougbt  to  separate  brethren,  is  obvious  from  one  fact, — 
The  great  body  of  both  hata  agreed  in  recommending  Scott*8  Family  Bible, 
and  the  Assembly's  Catechism. 
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ous  than  the  purity  of  their  doctrines.  As  though 
blessings  were  designed  for  this  nation  for  a  great 
while  to  come,  her  early  colonists  were  not  merely 
good  men,  but  some  of  the  best  men  the  world  has 
seen.  About  to  make  this  happy  land  the  theatre  of 
memorable  displays  of  his  mercy,  the  Great  Hus- 
bandman planted  it  with  the  choicest  vine.  <^  He 
sifted  three  kingdoms,  that  he  might  plant  the 
American  wilderness  with  the  finest  wheats"  A 
very  iaithful  historian  say^  of  them,  ^^  There  never 
was  perhaps  before  seen  such  a  body  of  pious  people 
together  on  the  face  of  the  earth."*  In  all  their  de- 
signs and  conduct,  personal  and  public,  they  were 
men  who  appear  to  have  been  governed  by  the  fear 
of  God  and  the  love  of  Jesus  Christ  They  felt  the 
importance,  saw  the  beauty,  and  enjoyed  the  conso- 
lations of  true  godliness.  They  were  ^^  children  of  the 
light  and  of  the  day ;"  ^^  crucified  to  the  world,  and 
alive  unto  God ;"  and,  in  their  habitual  conduct,  exhi- 
bited the  enlightened  and  holy  zeal  of  sincere  Chris- 
tians. Nor  were  they  negligent  in  the  performance  of 
external  duties.  No  people  cherished  a  more  sacred 
regard  for  the  holy  Scriptures ;  none  paid  a  more  re- 
verential respect  to  the  Lord's  day;  none  more 
punctual  and  profitable  attention  to  family  worship 
and  the  religious  education  of  children.  Nor  was 
their  morality  less  uniform  and  consistent  than  their 
reIigion.t  It  was  the  deep  and  thorough  morality  of 
the  gospel,  pervading  alike  the  chair  of  magistracy, 

_  • 

*  PrinceH  ChristUa  HUto^. 

t  WlMn  thay  kft  Holland,  the  maglttratet  of  Leyden  gare  them  this  ho- 
nourable tettiaioiiy :  **  Theie  BnglisbmeD  hare  lived  ^among  ds  now  these 
twelTO  yearS}  yet  we  ncfer  had  one  suit  or  action  against  them.** 
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the  pulpit,  the  bench,  the  workshop,  and  the  iield. 
Vice  and  immorality  sought  a  distant  retirement,  and 
scarcely  found  a  place  among  them.*  And  when  in 
the  progressive  advancement  of  the  colony,  there  ap- 
peared some  symptoms  of  declension,  the  whole  land 
was  fdled  with  alarm.  Ministers  and  |)eople,  ru- 
lers and  subjects,  were  alive  to  the  question.  What  is 
to  be  done,  that  these  evils  may  be  reformed  ?t 

Such  was  the  character  and  influence  of  the  primi- 
tive colonists  of  New-England.  And  can  we,  can 
these  United  States,  can  the  world  be  too  grateful, 
that  this  important  section  of  the  earth  was  first  set- 
tled by  such  men  "*  It  was  a  concern  of  vast  im- 
portance to  the  generations  destined  to  inhabit  this 
extended  and  fertile  country,  that  its  first  settlers 
should  be  wise  and  good.  Had  New-England 
received  iier  first  colonies  from  countries  where 
the  refinements  of  modern  philosophy  had  super- 
seded the  religion  of  the  Bible ;  where  the  faith 
and  morality  of  the  Gospel  were  a  secondary  con- 
cern, or  the  object  of  no  concern;  had  her  early 
colonists  been  a  Laud,  a  Priestly,  or  a  Bclsham, 


•"F" 


"  III  a  sermon  before  the  House  of  Lords  and  Commonsi  and  the  Assem- 
itly  of  Divines  ai  Westminster,  the  Rev  Mr.  Firmin,  wlio  had  resided  some 
time  in  this  country,  said,  **  I  have  lived  in  a  country  seven  years,  and  all 
that  time  I  never  heard  one  profane  oath,  and  all  that  tioM  I  never  did  see 
a  man  drunk  in  that  land.'' 

i  In  1679,  the  Massachusetts  governmeDt  actually  called  a  Sypod  of  all 
the  Cliurches  in  that  colony,  to  consider  and  answer  these  two  mo&t  impor- 
tant questions : — 1.  What  arc  the  evils  that  have  provoked  the  Lord  to  bring 
itis  judgmcntsi  on  New-England  ?  2.  What  is  to  be  done  that  so  these  evils 
may  be  reformed  ?  Among  their  answers  to  the  second  question,  the  Synod 
advised  the  several  Churches  to  an  express  and  solemn  renewal  of  their  co- 
venant with  God  and  with  one  another.  Immediately  following  this,  wa9 
the  outpouring  of  the  Divin*  Spirit  in  1680.— r«f«  OillieU  Historical  Col- 
hctiont,  vol,  ii.  p,  20, 
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instead  of  a  Cotton,  a  Hooker,  and  a  Davenport ; 
had  they  been  Atheists,  Infidels,  Jews,  Socinians,  or 
Universalists,  rather  than  well-informed  and  humble 
Christians ;  and  New-England  been  issuing  a  race  of 
corrupting  errorists,  rather  than  scattering  far  and 
wide  a  collection  of  men  who  feared  God  and  loved 
righteousness ;  this  anniversary  would  have  kindled 
a  very  different  flame  in  our  bosoms,  than  that  which 
now  animates  them,  as  we  call  to  mind  the  faith  and 
virtues  which  have  been  cemented  with  our  literary 
and  moral  institutions,  and  which  were  imbedded  in 
the  very  foundation  of  our  colony. 

That  was  a  "  right  way,"  a  most  wise  Providence 
that  ^^  led  forth"  our  fathers  to  this  wilderness.  Fu- 
ture generations,  and  other  centuries,  my  friends,  will 
appreciate  it  better  than  we.  The  spirits  of  the  Pil- 
grims,— now  the  possessors  of  a  richer  inheritance, — 
now  the  inhabitants  of  a  loftier  and  more  command- 
ing world,— can  look  down  the  **  descent  of  ages," 
and  appreciate  it  better  than  we.  And  could  they 
tell  us,  I  have  not  a  doubt  they  would  rehearse  in  our 
ears  a  catalogue  of  results,  with  which  this  memora- 
ble event  cheers  the  prospect  of  their  progressive 
eternity. 

In  paying  this  tribute  to  New-England,  let  no  one 
suppose,  that,  with  all  our  filial  partialities,  we  are  igno- 
rant of  her  faults.  Faults  she  would  have,  did  she  re- 
tain the  primitive  wisdom  and  integrity  of  the  Pilgrims. 
But,  my  friends,  in  this  survey  of  the  footsteps  of  Divine 
Providence  in  this  favoured  land,  from  the  commence- 
ment of  ou)r  national  existence,  truth  obliges  us  to  re- 
cord, that  her  growth  and  prosperity,  has  been  at- 
tended by  a  sensible  and  humiliatbg  degeneracy- v 
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There  are  not  wanting  men  and  communities 
who  retain  much  of  the  ri^d  virtue  and  high  mo- 
rality of  our  forefathers ;  bat  it  cannot  have  escap- 
ed the  observation  of  any  impartial  inquire^-,  if 
morality  be  regarded  as  our  ancestors  regarded 
it,  that  there  is  a  manifest  declension  of  public  mo- 
rals in  the  different  States  of  New-England.  We  ob- 
serve not  now  the  purity  and  sincerity  which  so  emi- 
nently distinguished  the  manners  of  our  forefathers, 
and  which  dignified  and  adorned  the  age  of  New- 
England's  simplicity.  That  universal  regard  for  the 
institutions  of  the  Gospel  which  elevated  the  East- 
ern so  much  above  their  sister  States ;  which  pervad- 
ed the  old  and  the  young ;  which  influenced  the  le- 
gislative, the  judicial,  and  the  executive  departments 
of  her  government ;  which  gave  such  dignity  to  of- 
fice, and  such  energy  to  law ;  and  which  on  every 
side  erected  a  bulwark  agsdnst  the  encroachments 
of  irreligion  and  licentiousness :  is  found  now,  with 
few  exception^,  only  on  the  page  of  some  anti- 
quated statute  book,  or  inscribed  on  the  tomb  of 
Puritanism.  There  has  been  also  a  growing  in- 
attention to  the  religious  and  moral  education  of  the 
young.  Churches  seem  in  a  measure  to  have  for- 
gotten to  *^  train  up"  their  youth  in  the  ^^  nurture  and 
admonition  of  the  Lord ;"  and  parents  appear  rather 
to  have  manifested  a  deeper  concern  to  ingratiate 
their  children  with  the  ^^  friendship  of  the  world, 
which  is  enmity  against  God,"  thAn  to  restnun  them 
from  unhallowed  indulgences,  and  imbue  their  minds 
with  a  sacred  regaerd  tot  the  principles  and  duties  of 
piety.  In  many  districts  of  New-England,  there 
exists  a  serious  and  alarming  deficiency  of  die  ordi- 
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nary  means  of  grace  and  salvation,  occasioned  no 
doubt,  partly  by  the  rapid  increase  of  population,  bat 
radically  owing  to  that  criminal  apathy  to  spiritual 
want,  which   has  not   merely  disregarded  the  de-  ■ 
mands  of  an  increasing  population,  but  has  suffered 
towns  and  villages  to  lie  waste,  where  the  fathers  of 
New-England  assiduously  scattered  ^^  the  seed  of  the 
kingdom,"  and  watered  it  with  their  prayers  and  their 
tears.     The  increase  of  religious  sects  is  an  evil  of  no 
inconsiderable  magnitude ;  and  has  had  a  baleful  in- 
fluence, not  only  in  disturbing  the  harmony  and  di- 
minishing the  strength  of  the  Churches,  but  in  sink- 
ing the  sacred  character  of  the  Gospel  in  the  view  of 
multitudes  who  were  taught  to  respect  it,  and  in  leav- 
ing others  to  pass  with  less  remorse  and  censure  into 
the  neglect  of  all  religion.     The  almost  entire  ne- 
glect of  Gospel  discipline,  is  one  of  the  features  in 
New-England's  degeneracy,  which  greatly  obscures 
her  ancient  glory.     The  greater  part  of  her  Churches 
have  thrown  aside  those  common  bonds  of  union, 
which,  in  the  days  of  our  ancestors,  contributed  so 
much  to  purity  of  doctrine  and  mutual  comfort  and 
edification ;  while  a  growing  contempt  of  creeds  and 
confessions  of  faith  has  facilitated  the  encroachments 
of  error,  and  given  countenance  to  those  who  deny 
the  essential  truths  of  Christianity.    It  is  obvious  that 
this  is  an  evil  which  crept  into  the  Churches  gradual- 
ly.    For  a  long  time,  the  people  were  much  more 
Calvinistic  in  their  principles  than  their  ministers ; 
and  not  until  many  an  art  and  subterfuge  to  conceal 
their  sentiments,*  and  great  vagueness  and  ambiguity 
in  their  public  instructions,  did  the  abettors  of  a  loose 

*  Th«  Rev.  Dr.  FrMinaii}  a  difitiAguishcd  Unitarian,  of  6ostot\^  \w^Vw%^ 
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theology  succeed  in  giving  currency  to  sentiments 
which  now  distinguish  some  of  the  oldest  and  most 
respectable  congregations  in  New-England ;  and 
which  has  left  comparatively  few  in  her  metropolis 
''  upon  the  foundation  of  the  Apostles  and  Prophets, 
Jesus  Christ  himself  being  the  chief  corner  stone."* 
It  cannot  be  dissembled,  that  a  very  different  faith 
is  inculcated  from  some  of  the  pulpits  of  New-Eng- 
land, from  that  for  which  our  fathers  bid  adieu  to 
their  native  land — encountered  the  perils  of  the 
ocean — became  exiles,  and  which  they  trusted 
would  be  the  hope  and  consolation  of  their  chil- 
dren in  future  ages : — a  faith,  which  so  far  from 
being  humbling  to  the  pride  of  man,  commends 
itself  to  the  unrenewed  heart,  and  constitutes  pre- 
cisely the  resting  place  for  a  mind  awake  to  its 
obligations,  and  determined  to  maintain  its  rebellion 
against  the  Most  High : — a  faith,  which  the  purest 
self-righteousness  demands,  and  with  which  the 
most  unyielding  impenitence  is  satisfied ; — ^a  faith, 
which  mocks  at  the  seriousness  and  spirituality  and 
self-devotemcnt  of  true  religion,  and  which  consi- 
ders all  the  tenderness  of  an  awakened  conscience, 

to  Mr.  Lindscy,  a  man  of  the  same  stamp  io  England,  writes — **  I  am  ac- 
quainted with  a  number  of  ministers)  particularly  in  the  southern  part  of 
this  State,  who  avow,  and  publicly  preach,  the  Unitarian  doctrine.  There 
arc  others  more  cautunu,  who  content  themselves  with  leading  their  hearers, 
by  a  course  of  rational  but  prudent  sermons,  graduailjf  and  intensibly  to 
embrace  it.  Though  this  latter  mode  is  not  what  I  entirely  approve,  yet  it 
produces  i^ood  effects.  For  the  people  are  thus  kept  out  of  the  reach  of  these 
false  opinions,  and  are  prepared  for  thJB  impressions  which  will  be  made  on 
them  by  more  bold  and  ardent  successors  V*^-~Fide  UUiorif  of  American  Uni' 
iarianism, 

*  It  is  supposed  that  the  Commoowealth  of  Massachusetts  contains  about 
eighty  Unitarian  ministers.  Probably  about  ,^y  of  them  openly  avow 
their  opposition  to  orthodoxy.  There  may  be  twenty  professed  anti-Tri- 
nitarians in  other  parts  of  Mew-England. 
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all  anxiety  for  the  salvation  of  the  soul,  all  the  so- 
lemnities  of  conviction  for  sin,  as  well  as  "  all  joy 
and  peace  in  believing,"  the  object  of  ridicule  and 
sarcasm ; — a  faith  which  relaxes  the  obligations  of 
personal  and  domestic  religion;  which  makes  no 
scruple  in  allowing  ministers  and  people  an  occa- 
sional indulgence  in  the  more  refined  and  fashion- 
able vices ;  and  which  often  descends  low  enough 
to  caricature  the  simplicity  and  purity  of  bet- 
ter days.  Yes,  all  this  is  to  be  found  in  New- 
England — where  the  daughter  of  Zion  was  once 
« comely  as  Tirzah,  fair  as  the  moon,  and  terrible 
as  an  army  with  banners" — where  our  fathers  en- 
joyed such  memorable  effusions  of  the  Divine  Spi- 
rit, and  beheld  such  illustrious  exhibitions  of  the 
Divine  glory — where  so  much  has  been  accom- 
plished, and  so  much  endured,  to  extend  and  per- 
petuate a  "  pure  and  undefiled  religion."  There  is 
something  in  the  apostacy  of  these  latter  times  to  be 
bitterly  bewailed ;  and  if  it  were  not  an  apostacy 
that  involves  the  rejection  of  all  the  essential  articles 
of  the  Christian  faith  ;  all  that  is  binding  in  the  ple- 
nary inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  ;*  all  that 
is  precious  in  the  hopes  of  the  Gospel;  all  that 
is  holy  in  a  Christian  walk  and  conversation  ;t  and 


*  At  conclusive  eridence  of  the  truth  of  this  obserration,  we  refer  to  tlie 
fact,  that  tb«  Sociuians  of  Boston  are  the  known  patrons  of  the  ''  Improv- 
ed Tersion  olf  the  New  Te^tament.'^  One  of  their  publications,  Tfu  Oene- 
ral  Repniiorjfy  published  at  Cambridge,  declares  it  to  be  "  a  version  far 
more  faithful,  more  correct,  and  more  intelligible,  than  that  in  common 
use.'*  And  yet  in  this  version,  whole  chapters  of  the  Gospels  have  been  re- 
jected, anii  nearly  all  the  fundamental  doctrines  explained  away.  We  might 
also  advert  to  the  disrespectful  language  with  which  even  the  unlearned  of 
the  Socinian  party  are  taught  to  speak  of  the  Epistles. 

t  Dr.  Priestly  himself  acknowledges,  that  <*  a  great  nunber  of  the  Unita- 
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all  that  18  solemn  in  the  retributions  of  the  eternal 
world:  the  peculiarities  of  time  and  circumstance 
might,  perhaps,  at  the  present  opportunity,  with  some 
justice  be  considered  paramount  to  the  claims  of  truth 
and  religion.  But  we  dare  not  suppress  the  fact,  and 
to  us  it  is  a  source  of  the  heaviest  grief,  <^that 
many  of  the  sons  of  the  Pilgrims  have  forsaken  the 
Lord ;"  ^^  have  provoked  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  to 
anger ;"  ^^  are  gone  away  backward." 

Descendants  of  New-England!  This  is  a  day 
on  which  it  becomes  us,  with  high  exultation,  to 
commemorate  the  virtues  of  our  ancestors;  and 
by  our  adherence  to  the  principles,  and  our  attach- 
ment to  the  institutions,  which  they  have  intrust- 
ed to  our  care,  prove  to  the  world  how  worthy  we 
are  to  be  called  their  sons.  Wherever  your  allot- 
ment may  be  cast,  you  have  much  to  do,  to  revive, 
and  defend,  and  perpetuate  the  spirit  and  influence  of 
men  ^^  of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy."  Your 
children,  and  your  children's  children,  ^^  will  rise  up 
and  call  you  blessed,"  as  you  tread  in  the  steps  of 
your  fathers.  Little  do  the  advocates  of  a  libe- 
ral religion  and  morality  anticipate  the  influence 
of  their  views  on  future  generations,  or  suspect  that 
they  are  devoting  their  offspring  to  a  system  of  faith 
and  practice  that  will  plant  thorns  on  dieir  dying  pil- 
low, and  embitter  their  reflections  throughout  eter- 
nity. ^<  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Stand  ye  in  the  ways, 
and  see,  and  ask  for  the  old  paths,  where  is  the  good 

lians  of  the  preient  «p,  an  only  men  of  good  wniey  and  vithmii  wmeh 
praetitml  rtlifion ;  and  then  ii  •  greater  apparent  conferaity  to  tbe  world 
in  them,  than  U^ebienrablo  in  otfaen.*'  He  alio  layii  that  **  he  hopei  they 
have  more  of  a  real  principle  of  religloo  than  Ihey  wem  to  Aflee/"  He  far- 
ther allowB,  **  that  they  am  pecaliaily  wnatittg  in  teal  Ibr  rdiglon.** 
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way,  and  walk,  therein^  and  ye  shall  find  teat  to  your 
souls." 

Christians  oT  New-England !  The  events  of  the 
present  day  are  calculated  to  prove  your  sincerityi 
and  to  discover  the  secrets  of  your  heart.  ^'  Watch 
unto  prayer."  Alike  fearless  of  the  allurements  of 
that  modern  Catholicism,  which  chants  fonh  the 
praises  of  its  own  liberality*  only  to  betray  the 
unthinking  and  the  unwary,  and  fearful  of  that 
^^  philosophy  and  vain  deceiti"  where  many  a  mind 
shoots  ahead  of  its  own  expectations,  and  passes 
beyond  the  hope  of  recovery  or  return  ;t  ^^con* 
tend,  earnestly,  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the 
saints."  <^Be  ye  holy,  harmless,  without  rebuke, 
in  the  midst  of  a  crooked  and  perverse  generation, 
among  whom  ye  shine  as  lights  in  the  world." 


*  In  a  very  ezrellent  tennon,  preached  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Milleri 
not  long  nnccy  at  the  ordinatloD  of  the  Rev.  William  Neviai,  ae  Pastor  of 
the  first  Presbyteriaa  Church  in  Baltimore,  after  expressing  his  views  of  the 
**  dreadful  and  soul-destroying  errors  of  Arius  and  Socinui,'*  the  Rev.  au- 
thor tobjoins  the  following  note  i~^ 

''  The  above  language,  concerning  the  destructiTe  nature  of  the  Arian 
and  Socinian  heresies,  has  not  been  adopted  lightly ;  but  is  the  result  of  se- 
rious deliberation,  and  deep  conTiction ;  and  in  conformity  with  this  view  of 
the  sutgect,  the  author  cannot  forbear  to  notice  and  record  a  declaration 
made  to  himself,  by  the  late  Dr.  Priestly,  two  or  three  years  before  the  de- 
cease of  that  distinguished  Unitarian.  The  conversation  was  a  free  and 
amicable  one,  on  some  of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  religion.  In  reply 
to  a  direct  avowal  on  the  part  of  the  author,  that  he  was  a  Trinitarian  and 
a  Calvinist,  Dr.  Priestly  said,  *  I  do  not  wonder  that  you  Calvioists  enter- 
tain and  expreiB  a  strongly  unfavourable  opinion  of  us  Unitarians.  The 
truth  isi  there  neither  can,  nor  mtghi  to  he,  any  compromise  between  us.  If 
jfou  are  right,  uearentt  ChriitUtnt  aioR;  and  If  tee  are  right,  jou  tue grots 
iiolaUnJ'    And  nothing  certainly  can  be  more  jusL^' 

t  Dr.  Priestly  says  of  himself,  "  He  was  once  a  Calvinist,  and  that  of  the 
strictest  sect ;  then  a  higk  Arian^  next  a  low  Artan ;  then  a  Sodaian  (  and 
in  a  little  time  a  Socinian  of  the  lowest  kind,  in  which  Jesus  Christ  is  con- 
sidered a  mere  man,  as  fiiUible  and  peccable  as  Moses,  or  any  other  Pre- 
jihet.')    He  also  says,  *•  Idonrt  kmw  whm  mp  creed  wiU  bejixei  /** 
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Ministers  of  New-England !  "  Hold  fast  that  you 
have  received,  let  no  man  take  your  crown."  "  The 
time  will  come,"  yea,  is  now  come,  "  when  men  will 
not  endure  sound  doctrine ;  but  after  their  own  lusts, 
shall  they  heap  to  themselves  teachers,  having  itch- 
ing ears,  and  shall  turn  away  their  ears  from  the 
truth."  The  prevalence,  the  deception,  the  disho- 
nesty of  error,  are  no  cause  of  des{)ondency  to  ■  the 
friends  of  the  "  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus."  Perilous 
times  may  come ;  but  in  a  little  while,  the  Church 
shall  put  on  her  glory.  Do  not  dissemble ;  do  not 
wrest  the  Scriptures  from  their  native  import;  but 
seize  on  every  opportunity  to  manifest  your  adher- 
ence to  the  adorable  mysteries  of  the  Gospel.  Stand 
up  to  your  work ;  and  be  assured  you  have  nothing 
to  fear,  but  from  the  unfaithfulness  of  a  shameful 
neutrality  in  a  cause  which  is  identified  with  your 
Redeemer's  glory. 

Fellow-immortals !  see  how  every  thing  is  mea- 
suring out  the  span  of  human  life,  and  hastening  one 
generation  after  another  to  eternity.  Before  another 
century  shall  pass  away,  other  men  will  walk  these 
streets,  and  be  invested  with  these  possessions.  Be- 
fore another  anniversary,  the  places  which  now 
know  you  may  know  you  no  more.  Forget  not  the 
God  of  your  fathers.  Come  out  from  the  world,  and 
live  as  ^^  pilgrims  and  strangers  on  the  earth."  And 
in  a  little  while,  all  your  wanderings  shall  be  over  : 
chastened  by  the  trials  of  earth,  and  exalted  by  the 
spirit  of  heaven,  you  shall  be  partakers  of  a  rich,  a 
glorious  inheritance,  and  enjoy  the  '^  rest  which  re- 
maineth  for  the  people  of  God."    AMEN. 
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In  the  long  train  of  her  joyous  anniversaries,  New  England 
has  yet  beheld  no  one  more  illustrious  than  this.  We  have 
assembled  to-ilay,  not  to  proclaim  how  well  our  fathers  have 
done,  but  to  inquire  how  we  may  enable  their  sons  to  do  better. 
We  meet,  not  for  the  purposes  of  empty  pageant,  nor  yet  of 
national  rejoicing ;  but  to  deliberate  upon  the  most  successful 
means  for  cultivating,  to  its  highest  perfection,  that  invaluable 
amount  of  intellect,  which  Divine  Providence  has  committed  to 
our  hands.  We  have  come  up  here  to  tlie  city  of  the  Pilgrims,  to 
ask  how  we  may  render  their  children  most  worthy  of  their  an- 
cestors and  most  pleasing  to  their  God.  We  meet  to  give  to  each 
other  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  in  carrying  forward  this  all- 
important  work,  and  here  to  leave  our  professional  pledge,  that, 
if  the  succeeding  generation  do  not  act  worthily,  the  guilt  shall 
not  rest  upon  those  who  are  no\v  the  Instructers  of  New 
England. 

Well  am  I  aware  that  the  occasion  is  worthy  of  the  choicest 
effort  of  the  highest  talent  in  the  land.  Sincerely  do  I 
wish,  that  upon  such  talent  the  duty  of  addressing  you  this 
day  had  devolved.  Much  do  I  regrca  that  sudden  indii^posi- 
tion  has  deprived  me  of  the  time  which  had  been  set  apart  to 
meet  the  demandf<  of  the  present  occasion,  and  that  I  am  only 
able  to  offer  for  your  consideration  such  reflections  as  hav£  been 
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snatched  from  tho  most  contracted  leisure,  and  gleaned  amid 
the  hurried  hours  of  languid  convalescence.  But  I  bring,  as 
an  offering  to  the  cause  of  Education,  a  mind  deeply  penetrated 
with  a  conviction  of  its  surpassing  importance,  and  enthusias- 
tically ardent  in  anticipating  the  glory  of  its  ultimate  results. 
I  know,  then,  that  I  may  liberally  presume  upon  your  wmdor, 
while  I  rise  to  address  those,  to  very  many  of  whom  it  were 
far  more  beseeming  that  I  quietly  and  humbly  listened. 

The  subject  which  I  have  chosen  for  our  mutual  improve- 
ment, is.  The  object  of  intellectual  education ;  and  the 
manner  in  which  that  object  is  to  be  attained. 

I.  It  hath  pleased  Almighty  God  to  place  us  under  a  constitu- 
tion of  universal  law.  By  this  we  mean,  that  nothing,  either 
in  the  physical,  intellectual  or  moral  world,  is  in  any  proper 
sense  contingent.  Every  event  is  preceded  by  its  regular  an- 
tecedents, and  followe<l  by  its  regular  consequents ;  and  hence  is 
formed  that  endless  chain  of  cause  and  effect  which  binds  to- 
gether the  innumerable  changes  which  are  taking  place  every- 
where around  us. 

When  we  j^pcak  of  this  system  as  subjected  to  universal  law, 
we  mean  all  this  ;  but  this  is  not  all  that  we  mean.  The  term 
law,  in  a  higher  sense,  is  applied  to  beings  endowed  with  con- 
science and  will,  and  then  there  is  attached  to  it  the  idea  of  re- 
wards and  punishments.  It  is  then  used  to  signify  a  consti- 
tution so  arranged,  that  one  course  of  action  shall  be  inevitably 
productive  of  happiness,  and  another  course  shall  be  as  inevita- 
bly productive  of  misery.  Wow,  in  this  higher  sense  is  it  strict- 
ly and  universally  true,  that  we  are  placed  under  a  constitution 
of  law.  Every  action  which  we  perform,  is  as  traly  amena- 
ble as  inert  matter,  to  the  great  principles  of  the  government  of 
the  universe,  and  every  action  is  chained  to  the  consequences 
which  the  Creator  has  a$xed  to  it,  as  unalterably  as  any  se- 
quence of  cause  and  effect  in  physics.  And  thus,  with  equal 
elocjuence  and  truth,  the  venerable  Hooker  has  said,  'Of  Law, 
here  can  be  no  less  acknowledged,  than  that  her  seat  is  the 
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bosom  of  God,  her  voice  the  harmony  of  the  world ;  all  thing3 
in  heaven  and  earth  do  her  homage,  the  very  least  as  feeling 
her  care,  and  the  very  greatest  as  not  exempted  from  hei 
power ;  both  angels  and  men  and  creatures  of  what  condition 
soever,  though  each  in  different  sort  and  manner,  yet  all  with 
uniform  consent,  admiring  her  as  the  mother  of  their  peace 
and  joy.^ 

Such  a  constitution  having  been  established  by  a  perfectly 
wise  Creator,  it  may  be  easily  supposed  that  it  will  remain 
unchangeable.  His  laws  will  not  be  altered,  for  our  conve- 
nience. We  may  obey  them  or  disolxjy  them,  we  may  see  them 
or  not  see  them,  we  may  be  wise  or  unwise,  but  they  will  be 
rigidly  and  unalterably  enforced.  Thus  must  it  ever  be,  un- 
til we  have  the  power  to  resist  the  strength  of  omnipotence. 

Again ;  it  is  sufficiently  evident  that  the  very  constitution 
which  God  has  established,  is,  with  infinite  wisdom  and  be- 
nevolence, devised  for  just  such  a  being,  physical,  intellectual, 
and  moral,  as  man.  By  obedience  to  the  laws  cf  God,  man 
may  be  as  happy  as  his  present  state  will  allow.  Misery  is 
always  the  result  of  a  violation  of  some  of  the  laws  which  the 
Creator  has  established.  Hence,  our  great  business  here,  is,  to 
know  and  obey  the  laws  of  our  Creator. 

That  part  of  man  by  which  we  know,  and,  in  the  most  im- 
portant sense,  obey  the  laws  of  the  Creator,  is  called  mind.  I 
use  the  word  in  its  general  sense,  to  signify,  not  merely  a  sub- 
stance, not  matter,  capable  of  intellection,  but  one  also  capa- 
ble of  willing,  and  to  which  is  attached  the  responsibility  of  right 
and  wrong  in  human  action.  And,  still  further,  it  is  one  of  the 
laws  of  mind,  that  increased  power  for  the  aa|uisition  of  know- 
ledge, and  a  more  universal  disposition  to  obedience,  may  be  the 
result  of  the  action  of  one  mind  upon  another,  or,  of  the  well- 
directed  efforts  of  the  individual  mind  itself. 

Without  some  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  nature,  it  is  evident 
that  man  would  immediately  perish.  But  it  is  |)ossibIe  for  him 
to  have  only  so  much  knowledge  of  them  as  will  barely  keep 
generation  after  generation  in  existence,  without  either  adding 
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anything  to  the  stock  of  intellectual  acquisition,  or  subjecting 
to  his  use  any  of  the  various  .agents  which  a  bountiful  Provi- 
dence has  everywhere  scattered  around,  for  the  supply  of  his 
wants  and  the  relief  of  his  necessities.  Such  was  the  case 
with  the  Aborigines  of  our  country,  and  such  had  it  been  for 
centuries.  Such,  also,  with  but  very  few  and  insignificant  ex- 
ceptions, id  the  case  in  Mohammedan  and  Pagan  countries. 
The  sources  of  their  happiness  are  few  and  intermitting — ^those 
of  their  misery  multipHed  and  perpetual. 

Looking  upon  such  nations  as  these,  we  should  invohmtarily 
exclaim,  What  a  waste  of  being,  what  a  loss  of  happiness,  do 
"we  bcliold !  Here  are  inteUigent  creatures,  placed  under  a 
constitution  devised  by  Infinite  Wisdom  to  promote  their  hap- 
piness. The  very  penalties  which  tliey  suflTer,  are  so  ma- 
ny proofs  of  the  divine  goodness — mere  monitions  to  direct 
them  in  the  paths  of  obedience.  And  besides  this,  they  are 
endowed  with  a  mind  perfectly  formed  to  investigate  and  dis- 
cover these  laws,  and  to  derive  its  highest  pjpasure  from  obey- 
ing them.  Yet  that  mind,  from  want  of  culture,  has  become 
useless.  It  achieves  no  conquests.  It  removes  no  infehcities. 
Here,  then,  must  the  remedy  be  applied.  Tliis  immaterial 
part  must  be  excited  to  exertion,  and  must  be  trained  to  obe- 
dience. Just  so  soon  as  this  process  is  commenced,  a  nation 
begins  to  emerge  from  the  savage,  and  enter  upon  the  civilized 
state.  Just  in  proportion  to  the  freedom  and  the  energy  with 
which  the  powers  of  the  mind  are  developed,  and  the  philoso- 
phical humiUty  with  which  they  are  exercised,  does  a  jxioplc 
advance  in  civilization.  Just  in  proportion  as  a  people  is 
placed  under  contrary  influences,  is  its  movement  retrograde. 

The  science  which  teaches  us  how  to  foster  these  energies 
of  mind  is  the  science  of  Education.  In  few  words,  I  would 
say,  the  object  of  the  science  of  Education^  is,  to  render  mind 
the  fittest  possible  instrument  for  discovering,  applying, 
or  OBEYING,  the  lutas  under  which  God  has  placed  the  uni- 
verse. 

That  all  this  is  necessary,  in  order  to  cany  forward  the 
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human  species  to  the  degree  of  happiness  which  it  is  destined, 
at  some  time  or  other,  to  attain,  may  be  easily  shown. 

The  laws  of  the  universe  must  be  discovered.  Until  they 
are  discovered,  we  shall  be  continually  violating  them  and 
suffering  the  penalty,  without  either  possibility  of  rescue  or 
hope  of  alleviation.  Hence  the  multitude  of  bitter  woes  which 
ignorance  inflicts  upon  a  people.  Hence  the  interest  which 
every  man  should  take  in  the  progress  of  knowledge.  Who 
can  tell  how  countless  are  the  infelicities  which  have  been 
banished  from  the  world,  by  the  discovery  of  the  simple  law 
that  a  magnetized  needle,  when  freely  suspended,  will  point 
to  the  north  and  south  ! 

Nor  is  it  sufficient  that  a  law  be  discovered.  Its  relations  to 
other  laws  must  be  ascertained,  and  the  means  devised  b}' 
which  it  may  be  made  to  answer  the  purposes  of  human 
want.  This  is  called  application^  or  invention.  The  law  of 
the  expansive  power  of  steam  was  discovered  by  the.  Marquis 
of  Worcester,  in  1663.  It  remained,  however,  for  the  inventive 
power  of  Watt  and  Fulton,  more  than  a  century  afterwards,  to 
render  it  sul>servient  to  the  happiness  of  man.  From  want 
of  skill  in  a  single  branch  of  this  department  of  mental  labor, 
the  human  race  has  frequently  been  kept  back  for  ages.     The 
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ancients,  for  instance,  came  very  near  the  invention  of  the 
printing  press.  Thus  lias  it  been  with  several  other  of  the  most 
important  inventions.  It  makes  a  thoughtful  man  sad,  at  the 
present  day,  to  observe  how  many  of  the  most  important  agents 
of  nature  we  are  obliged  to  expose  to  the  gaze  of  lecture-rooms, 
without  being  able  to  reveal  a  single  practical  purpose  for 
which  they  were  created. 

But  this  is  not  all.  A  man  may  know  a  law  of  his  Creator, 
and  understand  its  application  ;  but  if  he  do  not  obey  it,  he  will 
neither  reap  the  reward  nor  escape  the  penalty  which  the 
Creator  has  annexed  to  it.  Here  we  enter,  at  once,  into  the 
mysterious  region  of  human  will,  of  motive  and  of  conscience. 
To  examine  it  at  present  is  not  my  design.  I  will  only  re- 
mark, that  some  great  improvement  is  necessary  in  this  part 
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of  our  nature,  before  we  can  ever  reap  the  benefits  of  the  pre- 
sent constitution  of  the  universe.  I  do  not  think  that  any  phi- 
losopher can  escape  the  conviction,  that  when  important  truth 
is  the  subject  of  inquiry,  we  neither  possess  the  candor  of 
judgment,  nor  the  humility  of  obedience,  which  befits  the  rela- 
tions existing  between  a  creature  and  his  Creator.  In  proof 
of  this,  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  well  known  facts.  Galileo 
suffered  tlie  vengeance  of  the  Inquisition,  for  declaring  the  sun 
to  be  the  centre  of  the  planetary  system !  How  slow  were  the 
learned  in  adopting  the  discoveries  of  Hervey  or  of  Newton  ! 
Still  more  visible  is  this  obstinacy,  when  the  application  of  a 
moral  law  is  clearly  discovered.  Though  supported  by  incon- 
trovertible argument,  how  slowly  have  the  principles  of  religious 
toleration  gained  foothold  even  in  the  civilized  world  !  After 
the  slave  trade  had  been  proved  contrary  to  every  principle  of 
reason  and  conscience,  and  at  variance  with  every  law  of  the 
Creator,  for  nearly  twenty  years  did  Clarkson  and  his  asso- 
ciates labor,  before  they  could  obtain  the  act  for  its  abolition. 
And  to  take  an  illustration  nearer  home, — how  coolly  do  wc 
look  on  and  behold  lands  held  by  unquestionable  charter  from 
Almighty  God,  in  defiance  of  an  hundred  treaties  by  which 
the  faith  of  this  country  has  been  pledged — in  violation  of 
every  acknowledged  law,  human  and  divine,  wrested  from  a 
people,  by  whose  forbearance,  a  century  ago,  our  fathers  were 
permitted  to  exist !  I  speak  not  the  language  of  party.  I  es- 
chew and  abhor  it ;  but  *  I  speak  with  the  freedom  of  history, 
and  I  hope  without  offence.'  These  examples  are  at  least 
sufficient  to  show  us,  that  the  mind  of  man  is  not,  at  present, 
the  fittest  instrument  possible  for  obeying  the  laws  of  his 
Creator,  and  that  there  is  need,  therefore,  of  that  science  which 
shall  teach  him  to  become  such  an  instrument. 

The  question  which  will  next  arise,  is  this : — Can  these 
things  be  taught  ?  Is  it  practicable,  by  any  processes  which 
man  can  devise,  to  render  mind  a  fitter  instrument  for  discov- 
ering, applying  and  obeying  the  laws  of  his  Creator  ?  We 
shall  proceed,  in  the  next  place,  to  show  that  all  this  is  prac- 
ticable. 
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1.  It  is  practicable  to  train  the  mind  to  greater  skill  in  dis- 
covert/.    A  few  facts  will  render  this  sufficiently  evident. 

It  will  not  be  denied  that  some  modes  of  thinkins:  are 
better  adapted  to  the  discovery  of  truth  than  others.  Those 
trains  of  thought  which  follow  the  order  of  cause  and  effect, 
premises  and  conclusion,  or,  in  general,  what  is  considered  the 
order  of  the  understanding,  are  surely  more  likely  to  result  in 
discovery  than  those  which  follow  the  order  of  the  casual  re- 
lations, as  of  time,  place,  resemblance  and  contrast,  or,  as  it  is 
commonl}'^  called,  the  order  of  the  imagination.  Discovery  is 
the  fruit  of  patient  thought,  and  not  of  impetuous  combination. 
Now  it  must  be  evident  that  mind,  directed  in  the  train  of  the 
imderstanding,  will  be  a  far  belter  instrument  of  discovery 
than  if  under  the  guidance  of  the  imagination.  And  it  is 
evident  that  the  one  mode  of  thinking  may  be  as  well  culti- 
vated as  the  other,  or  as  any  mode  whatsoever.  And  hence 
has  arisen  the  mighty  effect  which  Bacon  produced  upon  the 
world.  He  allured  men  from  the  weaving  of  day -dreams  to 
the  employment  of  their  reason.  Just  in  proportion  as  we 
acciuire  skill  in  the  use  of  our  reason,  vn\\  be  the  progress  of 
truth. 

Again ;  there  can  be  no  doubt  tliat,  in  consequence  of  the 
teaching  of  Bacon,  or,  in  other  words,  in  consequence  of  im- 
proven)ent  in  education,  the  human  mind  has,  in  fact,  become 
a  vastly  more  skilful  instrument  of  dL-covery  than  ever  it  \vvj& 
before.  In  proof  of  this,  I  do  not  refer  merely  to  the  fact,  that 
more  power  has  been  gained  over  the  agents  of  nature,  and 
that  they  have  been  made  to  yield  a  greater  amount  of  human 
happiness  to  the  human  race,  within  the  last  one  hundred 
years,  than  for  ten  times  that  periotl  before.  This,  of  itself, 
would  be  sufficient  to  show  an  abundant  increase  of  intellec- 
tual activity.  I  would  also  refer  to  the  fact  that  several  of  the 
most  remarkable  discoveries  have  been  made  by  different  men 
at  the  same  time.  Tliis  would  seem  to  show,  that  mind  in 
the  aggregate  was  moving  forward,  and  that  everything  with 
which  we  are  now  acquainted  must  soon  have  been  discovered, 
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even  if  it  had  eluded  the  sagacity  of  those  who  were  fortunate 
enough  to  observe  it.  This  shows  that  the  power  of  discovery 
has  already  been  in  some  degree  increased  by  education. 
What  has  been  so  auspiciously  begun,  can  surely  be  carried 
to  far  greater  perfection. 

Again;  if  we' inquire  what  are  those  attributes  of  mind  on 
which  discovery  mainly  depends,  I  think  we  shall  find  them 
to  be  patient  observation,  acute  disciimination,  and  cautious 
induction.  Such  were  the  intellectual  traits  of  Newton,  that 
prince  of  modern  philosophers.  Now  it  is  evident  that  these 
attributes  can  be  cultivated,  as  well  as  those  of  taste  or  imagi- 
nation. Hence,  it  seems  as  evident  that  the  mind  may  be 
trained  to  discovery,  that  is,  that  mind  may  be  so  disciplined 
as  to  be  able  to  ascertain  the  particular  laws  of  any  individ- 
ual slibstancc,  as  that  any  other  thing  may  be  done. 

2.  By  application  or  invention^  I  mean  the  contriving  of 
those  combinations  by  which  the  already  discovered  laws  of 
the  universe^  may  be  rendered  available  to  the  happiness  of 
man.  It  is  possible  to  render  the  mind  a  fitter  instrument 
for  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose. 

In  proof  of  this  remark,  I  may  refer  you  to  the  two  first 
considerations  to  which  I  have  just  adverted ;  namely,  that 
some  trains  of  thought  are  more  productive  of  invention  than 
others,  and  that,  by  following  those  trains,  greater  progress 
has,  within  a  few  years,  been  made  in  invention,  than  within 
ten  times  that  period  before. 

It  is  proper,  however,  to  remark,  that  the  qualities  of  mind 
on  which  invention  depends,  are  somewhat  dissimilar  from 
those  necessary  to  discovery.  Invention  depends  upon  accu- 
racy of  knowledge  in  dietail,  as  well  as  in  general,  and  a 
facility  for  seizing  upon  distant  and  frequently  recondite  rela- 
tions. Discovery  has  more  to  do  with  the  simple  quality, 
invention  with  the  complex  connexions.  Discovery  views 
truth  in  the  abstract ;  invention  views  it  either  in  connexion 
with  other  truth,  or  in  its  relation  to  other  beings.  Hence 
bfts  it  so  frequently  taken  place,  that  philosophers  have  been 
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unable  to  avail  themselves  of  their  own  discoveries ;  or,  in  other 
words,  that  the  powers  of  discovery  and  of  invention  are  so  sel- 
dom combined  in  tJie  same  individual.  In  one  thing,  how- 
ever, they  agree.  Both  depend  upon  powers  of  mind  capable 
of  cultivation ;  and,  therefore,  both  are  susceptible  of  receiving 
benefit  beyond  any  assignable  degree,  by  the  progress  of  ed- 
ucation. 

3,  The  mind  may  be  rendered  a  fitter  instrument  for  obeying 
the  laws  of  the  universe.  This  wilt  be  accomplished,  when 
men,  first,  are  belter  acquiunted  with  the  laws  of  the  universe, 
and  second,  when  they  are  belter  disposed  to  obey  them.  That 
both  of  these  may  be  accomplished,  scarcely  needs  confirmation. 

For,  first,  I  surely  need  not  consume  your  time  to  prove,  that 
a  much  greater  amount  of  iinowledge  of  the  laws  of  the  uni- 
verse might  be  communicated  in  a  specified  time,  than  is 
communicated  at  present.  Improvement  in  this  respect  depends 
upon  two  principles ; — first,  gre.iLcr  skill  may  be  acquired  in 
teaching ;  and  second,  the  natural  progress  of  the  sciences  is  to- 
wards simplification.  As  llicy  are  improved,  the  more  proximate 
relations  of  things  are  discovered,  the  media  arc  rendered 
clearer,  and  the  steps  in  the  illustration  of  truth  less  nume- 
rous. As  a  man  knows  more  of  the  laws  of  his  Creator,  he 
can  surely  obey  them  better. 

And,  secondly,  those  dispositions  which  oppose  our  meek 
and  hninble  obedience,  may  be  corrected.  Candor  may  be 
made  to  take  the  place  of  prejudice,  and  envy  may  be  exchang- 
ed for  a  generous  ardor  after  truth.  This  a  good  teacher 
frequently  accomplishes  now.  And  that  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ  docs  present  a  most  surprising  cure  for  those  dispositions, 
which  oppose  the  progress  of  truth  and  interfere  with  our  obe- 
dience to  the  moral  laws  of  our  being,  no  one,  who,  at  the 
present  day,  looks  upon  the  human  race  with  the  eye  of  a 
philosopher,  can  with  any  semblance  of  candor  venture  to 
deny. 

It  would  not  be  difificult,  did  time  permit,  by  an  cxaniinmiou 
of  the  various  laws,  physical,  intellectual,  and  nuwal,  under 
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which  we  are  placed,  to  show  that  the  principles  which  I  have 
been  endeavouring  to  illustrate,  are  universal,  and  apply  to 
every  possible  action  of  the  most  eventful  life.  It  could  thus 
be  made  to  appear  that  all  the  happiness  of  man  is  derived 
from  discovering,  applying,  or  obeying  the  laws  of  his  Creator, 
and  that  all  his  misery  is  the  result  of  ignorance  or  disobedi- 
ence ;  and  hence,  that  the  good  of  the  species  can  be  perma- 
nently promoted,  and  permanently  promoted  only  by  the 
accomplishment  of  that  which  I  have  stated  to  be  the  object 
of  education. 

I  have  thus  far  endeavoured  to  show,  from  our  situation  as 
just  such  creatures,  namely,  under  laws  of  which  we  come 
into  the  world  ignorant,  and  laws  which  can  only  be  known 
by  a  mind  possessed  of  acquired  power,  that  there  is,  in 
our  present  state,  the  need  of  such  a  science  as  that  of  edu- 
cation. I  have  endeavoured  to  show  wliat  is  its  object,  and 
also  to  show  that  that  object  may  be  accomplished.  I  will 
now  take  leave  of  this  part  of  the  subject,  with  a  few  remarks 
upon  the  relation  which  this  science  sustains  to  other  sciences. 

1.  If  the  remarks  already  made  have  the  least  foundation 
in  truth,  we  do  not  err  in  claiming  for  education  the  rank  of 
a  distinct  science.  It  has  its  distinct  subject,  its  distinct  object, 
and  is  governed  by  its  own  laws.  And,  moreover,  it  has,  like 
other  sciences,  its  corresponding  art, — the  art  of  teaching.  Now 
if  this  be  so,  we  would  ask  how  any  man  should  understand 
this  science,  any  more  than  that  of  mathematics  or  astronomy, 
without  ever  having  studied  it,  or  having  even  thought  about 
it  ?  If  there  be  any  such  art  as  the  art  of  teaching,  we  ask 
how  it  comes  to  pass  that  a  man  shall  be  considered  fully 
qualiticd  to  exercise  it,  without  a  day's  practice,  when  a  similar 
attempt  in  any  other  art  would  expose  him  to  ridicule  ?  Hence- 
forth, I  pray-  you,  let  the  ridicule  be  somewhat  more  justly 
distributed. 

2.  The  connexions  of  this  science  are  more  extensive  than 
those  of  any  other.  Almost  any  one  of  the  other  sciences 
may  flourish  independently  of  the  rest.    Rhetoric  may  be  car- 
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ried  to  high  perfection,  whilst  the  mathematics  are  in  their 
infancy.  Physical  science  may  advance,  whilst  the  science 
of  interpretation  is  stationary.  No  science,  however,  can  be 
independent  of  the  science  of  education.  By  education  their 
triumphs  are  made  known ;  by  education  alone  can  they  be 
multiplied. 

Hence,  thirdly,  it  is  upon  education  that  the  prc^ess  of  all 
other  sciences  depends.  A  science  is  a  compilation  of  the  laws 
of  the  universe  on  one  particular  subject.  Its  progress  is 
marked  by  the  number  of  these  laws  which  it  reveals,  and  the 
multiplicity  of  their  relations  which  it  unfolds.  Now  we  have 
before  shown  that  the  number  of  laws  which  are  discovered, 
will  be  in  proportion  to  the  skill  of  mind,  the  instrument 
which  is  to  discover  them.  Hence,  just  in  proportion  to  the 
progress  of  the  science  of  education,  will  be  the  power  which 
man  obtains  over  nature,  the  extent  of  his  knowledge  of  the 
laws  of  the  universe,  and  the  abundance  of  means  of  hap[n- 
ness  which  lie  enjoys. 

If  this  be  so,  it  would  not  seem  arrogant  to  claim  for  educa- 
tion the  rank  of  the  most  important  of  the  sciences,  excepting 
only  the  science  of  morals.   And,  hence,  we  infer,  that  it  presents 
subjects  vast  enough,  and  interests  grave  enough,  to  task  the 
highest  effort  of  the  most  gifted  intellect,  in  the  full  vigor 
of  its  powers.     Is  it  not  so?    If  it  be  so,  on  what  principle  of 
common  sense  is  it,  that  a  man  is  considered  good  enough  for 
a  teacher,  because  he  has  most  satisfactorily  proved  himself 
good  for  no  one  thing  else?    Why  is  it,  that  the  utter  want  of 
sufficient  health  to  exercise  any  other  profession,  is  frequently 
the  only  reason  why  a  man  should  be  thrust  into  this,  which 
requires  more  active  mental  labor  in  the  discharge  of  its  dutiesy 
than  any  other  profession  whatsoever  ?    Alas !  it  is  not  by 
teachers  such  as  these  that  the  intellectual  power  bf  a  peqple 
is  to  be  created.     To  hear  a  scholar  say  a  lesson,  is  not  to 
educate  him.     He  who  is  not  able  to  leave  his  mark  upon  a 
pupil,  never  ought  to  have  one.    Let  it  never  be  fwgotteiii 
that,  in  the  thrice  resplendent  days  of  the  intellectual  glory  of 
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Greece,  teachers  were  in  her  high  places.  Isocrates,  Plato, 
Zeno,  and  Aristotle  were,  without  question,  stars  of  by  very  far 
the  first  magnitude,  in  that  matchless  constellation,  which  still 
surrounds  with  undiminished  effulgence  the  name  of  the  city 
of  Minerva. 

And  lastly,  if  the  science  of  education  be  thus  important,  is 
it  not  worthy  of  public  patronage  ?    Knowledge  of  every  sort 
is  valuable  in  a  community,  very  far  beyond  what  it  costs  to 
produce  it.     Hence  it  is  for  the  interest  of  every  man  to  furnish 
establishments  by  which  knowledge  can  be  increased.     Of  the 
manner  in  which  this  should  be  afforded,  it  belongs  to  political 
economists  to  treat.     Let  me  suggest  only  a  very  few  hints  on 
the  subject     Books  are  the  repositories  of  the  learning  of  past 
ages.     Longer  time  than  that  of  an  individual's  life,  and  greater 
wealth  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  teachers,  are  required  to  col- 
lect them  in   numbers  sulBcient  for  extensive  usefulness. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  instruments  for  philosophical  re- 
search.    Let  these  be  furnished,  and  furnished  amply.     Let 
your  instructers  have  the  use  of  them,  if  you  please,  gratuitous- 
ly; and  if  you  do 'not  please,  not  so,  and  then,  on  the  principles 
which  govern  all  other  labor,  let  every  teacher,  like  every  other 
man,  take  care  of  himself.     Give  to  every  man  prominent  and 
distinct  individuality.     Remove  all  the  useless  barriers  which 
shelter  him  from  the  full  and  direct  effect  of  public  opinion. 
Let  it  be  supposed,  that,  by  becoming  a  teacher,  he  has  not  lost 
all  pretensions  to  common  sense ;  and  that  he  may  possibly 
know  as  much  about  his  own  business  as  those,  who,  by  con- 
fession, know  nothing  at  all  about  it.    In  a  word,  make  teach- 
ing the  business  of  men,  and  you  will  have  men  to  do  the 
business  of  teaching.    I  know  not  that  the  cause  of  education, 
so  far  as  teachers  are  concerned,  requires  any  other  patronage. 

I  come  now  to  the  second  part  of  the  subject,  which,  I  am 
aware,  it  becomes  me  to  treat  with  all  possible  brevity. 

n.  In  What  manner  shall  mind  be  thus  rendered  a  fitter  in- 
strument to  answer  the  purposes  of  its  creation  ? 
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To  answer  this  question,  let  us  go  back  a  little.  We  have 
shown  that  the  present  constitution  of  things  is  constructed  for 
man,  and  that  man  is  constructed  for  the  present  constitution. 
As  mind,  then,  is  the  instrument  by  which  he  avails  himself 
of  the  laws  of  that  constitution,  it  may  be  supposed  that  it  wai^ 
endowed  with  all  the  powers  necessary  to  render  it  subservient 
to  his  best  interests.  Were  it  possible,  therefore,  it  would  be 
useless  to  attempt  to  give  it  any  additional  faculties.  All  that 
is  possible,  is,  to  cultivate  to  higher  perfection  those  faculties 
which  exist,  or  to  vary  their  relations  to  each  other.  In  other 
words,  to  cultivate  to  the  utmost  the  original  faculties  of  the 
mind,  is  to  render  it  the  fittest  possible  instrument  for  discover- 
ing, applying,  and  obeying  the  laws  of  its  creation. . 

This  is,  however,  an  answer  to  the  question  in  the  abstracti 
and  without  any  regard  to  time.  But  the  question  to  us,  is 
not  an  abstract  question ;  it  has  regard  to  time.  That  is  to 
say,  we  do  not  ask  simfdy  what  is  the  best  mode  of  cultiva- 
ting mind,  but  what  is  the  best  mode  of  doing  it  now,  when 
so  many  ages  have  elapsed,  and  so  many  of  the  laws  of  the 
universe  have  been  discovered.  Much  knowledge  has  akeady 
been  acquired  by  the  human  race,  and  this  knowledge  is  to  be 
communicated  to  the  pupil. 

All  this  every  one  sees  at  iSrst  glance  to  be  true.  Nearly 
all  the  tiine  spent  in  pupilage,  under  the  most  favorable  cir- 
cumstances, is  in  fact  employed  in  the  acquisition  of  those  laws 
which  have  been  already  discovered.  Without  a  knowledge 
of  them,  education  would  be  almost  useless.  Without  it, 
there  could  evklently  be  no  progressive  improvement  of  the 
species.  Education,  considered  in  this  light  alone,  has  very 
many  and  very  important  ends  to  accomfdish.  It  is  desirable 
that  the  pupil  should  be  taught  thoroughly;  that  is,  that  he 
should  have  as  exact  and  definite  a  knowledge  as  possible  of 
the  law  and  of  its  relations.  It  is  desirable  that  he  be  taught 
permanently ;  that  is,  that  the  trutli  communicated  be  so 
associated  with  his  other  knowledge,  that  the  lapse  of  time 
virill  not  easily  erase  it  from  his  memory.    It  is  importonti 
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also,  that  7?o  more  time  he  consumed  in  the  process  than  is 
absolutely  necessary.  He  who  occupies  two  years  iu  teacliing 
what  might  as  well  be  taught  with  a  Uttle  more  industry  in 
one  year,  does  his  pupil  a  far  greater  injury  than  would  be 
done  by  simply  abridging  his  life  by  a  year.  He  not  only 
abstracts  from  his  pupil's  acquisition  that  year's  improvement, 
but  all  the  knowledge  which  would  have  been  the  fruit  of  it 
for  the  remainder  of  his  being. 

If,  then,  all  that  portion  of  our  time  which  is  devoted  to  ed- 
ucation must  be  occupied  in  acquiring  the  laws  of  the  uni- 
verse, how  shall  opportunity  be  afforded  for  cultivating  the 
original  powers  of  the  mind  ? 

I  answer,  an  all-wise  Creator  has  provided  for  this  necessity 
of  our  intellectual  nature.  His  laws,  in  this,  as  in  every  other 
case,  are  in  full  and  perfect  harmony. 

For,  first,  the  original  powers  of  the  mind  are  cultivated 
by  use.  This  law,  I  believe,  obtains  in  respect  to  all  our  powers, 
physical,  intellectual,  and  moral.  But  it  must  be  by  the  use 
of  each  several  faculty.  The  improvement  of  the  memory 
does  not,  of  necessity,  strengthen  the  power  of  discrin\ination ; 
nor  does  the  improvement  of  natural  logical  acuteness  of 
necessity  add  sensibility  to  the  taste.  The  law  on  this  sub- 
ject seems  to  be,  that  every  several  faculty  is  strengthened 
and  rendered  more  perfect  exactly  in  proportion  as  it  is  bu1>- 
jected  to  habitual  and  active  exercise. 

And,  secondly,  it  will  be  found,  that  the  secret  of  teaching 
most  thoroughly,  permanently,  and  in  the  shortest  time  ;  that 
is,  of  giving  to  the  pupil  in  a  given  time  the  greatest  amount  of 
knowledge,  consists  in  so  teaching  as  to  give  the  most  active 
exercise  to  the  original  faculties  of  the  mind.  So  that  it 
is  perfectly  true,  that  if  you  wished  so  to  teach  as  to  make  the 
mind  the  fittest  possible  instrument  for  discovering,  applying 
and  obeying  the  laws  of  the  Creator,  you  would  ^o  teach  as  to 
give  to  the  mind  the  greatest  amount  of  knowledge ;  and,  on 
the  contrary,  if  you  wished  so  to  teach  as  to  give  to  a  pupil, 
in  a  given  time,  the  greatest  amount  of  knowledge,  you 
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would  so  teach  as  to  render  his  mind  the  fittest  instrument 
for  discovering  applying  and  obeying  the  laws  of  its  Creator. 
I  do  not  forget  that  the  discussion  of  the  practical  business 
of  teaching  is,  on  this  occasion,  committed  to  other  hands. 
You  will,  however,  I  trust,  allow  me  to  suggest  here,  one  or 
two  principles  which  seem  to  me  common  to  all  teaching,  and 
which  are  in  their  nature  calculated  to  produce  the  results  to 
which  I  have  referred. 

1.  Let  a  pupil  understand  everything  that  it  is  designed 
to  teach  him.     If  he  cannot  understand  a  thing  this  year,  it 
was  not  designed  by  his  Creator  that  he  should  learn  it  this 
year.     But  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  precisely  here  is  seen 
the  power  of  a  skilful  teacher.     It  is  his  business  to  make  a 
pupil,  if  possible,  understand.    Very  few  things  are  incapable  of 
being  understood,  if  they  be  reduced  to  their  ultimate  elements. 
Hence  the  reason  why  the  power  of  ac<:urate  and  natural  analy- 
sis is  so  invaluable  to  a  teacher.     By  simplification  and  pa- 
tience, it  is  astonishing  to  observe  how  easily  abstruse  subjects 
may  be  brought  within  the  grasp  of  even  the  faculties  of 
children.     Let  a  teacher,  then,  first  understand  a  subject  him- 
self    Let  him  know  that  he  understands  it.     Let  him  reduce 
it  to  its  natural  divisions  and  its  simplest  elements.     And  then, 
let  him  see  that  his  pupils  understand  it.     This  is  the  first 

step. 

2.  I  would  recommend  the  frequent  repetition  of  whatever 

has  been  acquired.  For  want  of  this,  an  almost  incalcula- 
ble amount  of  invaluable  time  is  annually  wasted.  Who 
of  us  has  not  forgotten  far  more  than  he  at  present  knows  ? 
What  is  understood  to-day,  may  with  pleasure  be  reviewed 
to-morrow.  If  it  be  frequently  reviewed,  it  will  be  associ- 
ated with  all  our  other  knowledge,  and  be  thoroughly  en- 
graven on  the  memory.  If  it  be  laid  aside  for  a  month  or 
two,  it  will  be  almost  as  difficult  to  recover  it  as  to  acquire  a 
new  truth ;  and  it  is,  moreover,  destitute  of  the  interest  derived 
only  firom  novelty.    If  this  be  the  case  with  us  generally,  I 

2* 
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need  not  say  how  peculiarly  the  remark  applies  to  the 
young. 

But  lastly,  and  above  all,  let  me  insist  upon  the  importance 
of  universal  practice  of  everything  that  is  learned.  No 
matter  whether  it  be  a  rule  in  arithmetic,  or  a  rule  in  gram- 
mar, a  principle  in  rhetoric,  or  a  theorem  in  the  mathematicd ; 
as  soon  as  it  is  learned  and  understood,  let  it  be  practised. 
Let  exercises  be  so  devised  as  to  make  the  pupil  familiar  witli 
its  application.  Let  him  construct  exercises  himself  Let 
him  not  leave  them  until  he  feels  that  he  understands  both 
the  bw  and  its  application,  and  is  able  to  make  use  of  it 
freely  and  without  assistance.  The  mind  never  will  derive 
power  in  any  other  way.  Nor  will  it,  in  any  other  way,  at- 
tain to  the  dignity  of  certain,  and  practical,  and  available  science. 

So  far  as  we  have  gone,  then,  we  have  endeavoured  to  show 
that  the  business  of  a  teacher  is  so  to  communicate  knowledge 
as  most  constantly  and  vigorously  to  exercise  the  original 
faculties  of  the  mind.    In  this  manner  he  will  both  convey 

m 

the  greatest  amount  of  instruction,  and  create  the  largest 
amount  of  mental  power. 

I  intended  to  confirm  these  remarks  by  a  reference  to  the 
modes  of  teaching  some  of  the  most  important'branches  of  sci- 
ence. But  I  fear  that  I  should  exhaust  your  patience,  and 
also  that  I  might  anticipate  what  will  be  much  better  illustra- 
ted by  those  who  will  come  after  me.  I  shall,  therefore,  con- 
clude by  applying  these  considerations  to  the  elucidation  of 
some  subjects  of  general  importance. 

1.  If  these  remarks  be  true,  they  show  us  in  what  maniicr 
text  books  ought  to  be  constructed.  They  should  contain  a 
clear  exhibition  of  the  subject,  its  limits  and  relations.  They 
should  be  arranged  after  the  most  perfect  method,  so  that 
the  pupil  may  easily  survey  the  subject  in  ail  its  ramifications ; 
and  should  be  furnished  with  examples  and  questions  to  illus- 
trate every  principle  which  they  contain.  It  should  be  the 
design  of  the  author  to  make  such  a  book  as  could  neither  be 
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sludicd  uolesB  the  pupil  understood  it,  nor  taught  unless 
the  instructer  understood  it.  Such  books,  in  every  depart- 
Dient,  are,  if  I  mi^iake  not,  very  greatly  needed. 

If  this  be  true,  what  are  we  to  think  of  many  of  those  school 
books  which  are  beginning  to  be  very  much  in  vogue  amongst 
ufi?  There  first  appears,  perhaps,  an  abridgement  of  a  scientific 
text  book.  Then,  lest  neither  instrucler  nor  pupil  should  be 
able  to  understand  it,  without  assistance,  a  copious  analysis  of 
each  page  or  chapter  or  section,  is  added  in  a  second  and 
improved  edition.  Then,  lest,  after  all,  the  instructer  should  not 
know  what  <iuestions  should  be  asked,  a  odious  list  of  these  is 
added  to  a  third  and  still  more  improved  edition.  Tho  design 
of  Ihid  sort  of  work  seems  to  be  to  reduce  all  mental  exercise 
to  a  mere  act  of  the  memory,  and  then  to  render  the  necessity 
even  for  tho  itse  of  this  faculty  as  small  as  may  be  possible. 
Carry  the  principle  but  a  little  farther,  and  on  automaton  would 
answer  every  purpoiie  exactly  aa  well  as  an  instructer.  Let  us 
put  away  all  tliede  miscmldc  helps,  03  fast  as  possible,  I  pray 
you.  Let  us  never  forget  that  the  business  of  an  instructer 
begins  where  the  office  of  a  Ixtok  ends.  It  is  the  action  of  inind 
U]K>ii  mind,  exciting,  awakening,  showing  liy  e-vainplc  the 
power  of  reasoning  and  the  scope  of  gencndiwitiori,  and  leuder- 
ing  it  in^posi^iblc  that  the  pupil  should  not  think ;  this  is  the  no- 
ble and  the  ennobling  duty  of  an  instructer. 

3.  These  remarks  will  enable  us  to  correct  an  error  which  of 
late  has  done  very  much  evil  to  the  science  of  eilucalion. 
Some  years  since,  I  know  not  when,  it  was  supposed,  or  we 
have  said  it  was  supposed,  that  the  whole  busitiees  of  cduca- 
lionwnstostorethcmindwilh facts.  Dugald  Stewart, Ilielieve, 
somewhere  remarks  that  the  busincssof  education,  on  the  con- 
tmry,  is  to  cultivate  the  original  faculties.  Hence  the  conclu- 
Bwn  was  drawn  that  it  mattered  not  what  you  taugliE,  the 
great  business  itas  to  strengthen  the  faculties.  Now  this  con- 
clusion has  aflbrdcd  to  the  teacher  a  most  convenient  refuge 
against  the  pressure  of  almost  every  manner  of  attack.    If  you 
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taught  a  boy  rhetoric,  and  be  could  not  write  English,  it  was  suf- 
ficient to  say  that  the  grand  object  was  not  to  teach  the  structure 
of  sentences,  but  to  strengthen  the  faculties.  If  you  taught  him 
the  mathematics,  and  he  did  not  understand  the  Rule  of  Three, 
and  could  not  tell  you  how  to  measure  the  height  of  his  village 
steeple,  it  was  all  no  matter, — the  object  was  to  strengthen  his 
faculties.  If  after  six  or  seven  years  of  study  of  the  languages, 
he  had  no  more  taste  for  the  classics  than  for  Sanscrit,  and  sold 
his  books  to  the  highest  bidder,  resolved  never  again  to  look  into 
them,  it  was  all  no  matter, — he  had  been  studying,  to  strength- 
en his  faculties,  while  by  this  very  process  his  faculties  have 
been  enfeebled  almost  to  annihilation. 

Now,  if  I  mistake  not,  all  this  reasoning  is  false,  even  to  ab- 
surdity. Granting  that  the  improvement  of  the  faculties  is  the 
most  important  business  of  instruction,  it  does  not  follow  that  it 
is  the  only  business.  What !  will  a  roan  tell  me  that  it  is  of 
no  consequence  whether  or  not  I  know  the  laws  of  the  universe 
under  which  I  am  constituted?  Will  he  insult  me,  by  pretend- 
ing to  teach  them  to  me  in  such  a  manner  that  I  shall,  in  the 
end,  know  nothing  about  them?  Are  such  the  results  to  which 
the  science  of  education  leads?  Will  a  man  pretend  to  illu- 
minate me  by  thrusting  himself,  year  after  year,  exactly  in  my 
sunshine  ?  No  ;  if  a  man  profess  to  teach  me  the  laws  of  my 
Creator,  let  him  make  the  thing  plain^  let  him  teach  me 
to  remember  it,  and  accustom  me  to  apply  it.  Otherwise, 
let  him  stand  out  of  the  way,  and  allow  me  to  do  it  for  myself. 

But  this  doctrine  is  yet  more  false ;  for  even  if  it  be  true, 
that  it  matters  not  what  is  taught,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  it 
is  no  matter  how  it  is  taught.  The  doctrine  in  question,  how- 
ever, supposes  that  the  faculties  are  to  be  somehow  strength- 
ened by  '  going  over,'  as  it  is  called,  a  book  or  a  science,  without 
any  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  done.  The  faculties 
are  strengthened  by  the  use  of  the  &culties ;  but  this  doc- 
trine has  been  quoted  to  shield  a  mode  of  teaching,  in  which 
they  were  not  used  at  all;   and   hence  has   arisen  a  great 
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amount  of  teaching,  which  has  had  very  little  effect,  either  in 
communicating  knowledge,  or  giving  efficiency  to  mind. 

Let  us,  then,  come  to  the  truth  of  the  question.  It  is  im- 
pOTtant  what  I  study ;  for  it  is  important  whether  or  not  I  know 
the  laws  of  my  being,and  it  is  important  thatlsostudy  them,  that 
they  shall  be  of  use  to  me.  It  is  also  important  that  my  in- 
tellectual faculties  be  improved  and  therefore  important  that 
an  instructer  do  not  so  employ  my  time  as  to  render  them 
less  efficient. 

3.  Closely  connected  with  these  remarks  is  the  question^ 
which  has  of  late  beon  so  much  agitated,  respecting  the  study  of 
the  ancient  languages  and  the  mathematics.  On  the  one  part,  it 
is  urged  that  the  study  of  the  languages  is  intended  to  cultivate  the 
taste  and  imagination,  and  that  of  the  mathematics  to  cultivate 
the  understanding.  On  the  other  part,  it  is  denied  that  these 
effects  are  produced ;  and  it  is  asserted  that  the  time  spent  in  the 
study  of  them  is  wasted.  Examples,  as  may  be  supposed,  are 
adduced  in  abundance  on  both  sides ;  but  I  do  not  know  tliat  the 
question  is  at  all  decided.  Let  us  see  whether  anything  that 
we  have  said  will  throw  any  light  upon  it. 

I  think  it  can  be  conclusively  proved,  that  the  classics 
could  be  so  taught  as  to  give  additional  acuteness  to  the  discrim- 
ination, more  delicate  sensibility  to  the  taste,  and  more  overflow- 
ing richness  to  the  imagination.  So  much  as  this,  must,  we 
think,  be  admitted.  If,  then,  it  be  the  fact  that  these  effects 
are  not  produced — and  I  think  we  must  admit  that  they  are  not, 
in  any  such  degree  as  might  reasonably  be  expected — should 
we  not  conclude  that  the  fiiult  is  not  in  the  classics,  but  in  our 
teaching  ?  Would  not  teaching  them  better  be  the  sure  way 
of  silencing  the  clamor  against  them? 

I  will  frankly  confess  tliat  I  am  sad,  when  I  reflect  upon  the 
condition  of  the  study  of  the  languages  among  us.  We  spend 
frequently  six  or  seven  years  in  Latin  and  Greek,  and  yet  who 
of  us  writes, — still  more,  who  of  us  speaks  them  with  facility? 
I  am  sure  there  must  be  something  wrong  in  the  mode  of  our 
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teaching,  or  we  should  accom[dish  more.  That  cannot  be 
skilfully  done,  which,  at  so  great  an  expense  of  time,  produces 
so  very  slender  a  result.  Milton  affirms,  that  what  in  his 
time  was  acquired  in  six  or  seven  years,  might  have  been  easi- 
ly acquired  in  one.  I  fear  that  we  have  not  greatly  improv- 
ed since. 

Again,  we  very  properly  defend  the  study  of  the  languages 
on  the  ground  that  they  cultivate  the  taste,  the  imagination, 
and  the  judgment.  But  is  there  any  magic  in  the  name  of  a 
classic?  Can  this  be  done  by  merely  teaching  a  boy  to  render, 
with  all  clumsiness,  a  sentence  from  another  language  into  his 
own  ?  Can  the  faculties  of  which  we  have  spoken,  be  improv- 
ed, when  not  one  of  them  is  ever  called  into  action  ?  No. 
When  the  classics  are  so  taught  as  to  cultivate  the  taste  and 
give  vigor  to  the  imagination, — when  all  that  is  splendid  and 
beautiful  in  the  works  of  the  ancient  masters,  is  breathed  into 
the  conceptions  of  our  youth, — ^when  the  delicate  wit  of  Flaccus 
tinges  their  conversation,  and  thesplendid  oratory  of  TuUy  or  the 
irresistible  eloquence  of  Demosthenes  is  felt  in  the  senate  and  at 
the  bar — I  do  not  say  that  even  then  we  may  not  find  some- 
thing more  worthy  of  being  studied, — ^but  we  shall  then  be  pre- 
pared, with  a  better  knowledge  of  the  facts,  to  decide  upon 
the  merits  of  the  classics.  The  same  remarks  may  apply, 
though  perhaps  with  diminished  force,  to  the  study  of  the 
mathematics.  If,  on  one  hand,  it  be  objected  that  this  kind  of 
study  does  not  give  that  energy  to  the  powers  of  reasoning 
which  has  frequently  been  expected,  it  may,  on  the  other  hand, 
be  fairly  questioned  whether  it  be  correctly  taught.  The 
mathematics  address  the  understanding.  But  they  may  be 
so  taught  as  mainly  to  exercise  the  memory.  If  they  be  so 
taught,  we  shall  look  in  vain  for  the  anticipated  result.  I  sup- 
pose that  a  student,  after  having  been  taught  one  class  of  ge- 
ometrical principles,  should  as  much  be  required  to  combine 
them  in  the  forms  of  original  demonstration,  as  that  he  who 
has  been  taught  a  rule  of  arithmetic  should  be  required  to  put 
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it  into  various  and  diversified  practice.  It  is  thus  alone,  that 
we  shall  acquire  that  h/ftttmi  ti»m)wrt9ai,  the  mathematical 
power  which  the  Greeks  considered  of  more  value  than 
the  possession  of  any  number  of  problems.  When  the  math- 
ematics shall  be  thus  taught,  I  think  there  will  cease  to  be  any 
question,  whether  they  add  acuteness,  vigor  and  originality  to 
mind. 

I  have  thus  endeavoured,  very  briefly,  to  exhibit  the  object 
of  education,  and  to  illustrate  the  nature  of  the  means  by 
which  that  object  is  to  be  accomplished.  I  fear  that  I  have  al- 
ready exhausted  your  patience.  I  will,  therefore,  barely  detain 
you  with  two  additional  remarks. 

1.  To  the  members  of  this  Convention  allow  me  to  say.  Gen- 
tlemen, you  have  chosen  a  noble  profession.  What  though 
it  do  not  confer  upon  us  wealth  ? — it  confers  upon  us  a  higher 
boon,  the  privilege  of  being  useful.  What  though  it  lead  not 
to  the  falsely  named  heights  of  political  eminence  ? — it  leads  us 
to  what  is  far  better,  the  sources  of  real  power ;  for  it  renders  in- 
tellectual ability  necessary  to  our  success.  I  do  verily  believe 
that  nothing  so  cultivates  the  powers  of  a  man's  own  mind  as 
thorough,  generous,  liberal  and  indefatigable  teaching.  But 
our  profession  has  rewards,  rich  rewards,  peculiar  to  itself. 
What  can  be  more  delightful  to  a  philanthropic  mind,  than  to 
behold  intellectual  power  increased  a  hundred  fold  by  our  exer- 
tions, talent  developed  by  our  assiduity,  passions  eradicated  by 
our  counsel,  and  a  multitude  of  men  pouring  abroad  over  socie- 
ty the  histre  of  a  virtuous  example,  and  becoming  meet  to  be 
inheritors  with  the  saints  in  light — and  all  in  consequence  of 
the  direction  which  we  have  given  to  them  in  youth  ?  I  ask 
again,  what  profession  has  any  higher  rewards? 

Again,  we  at  this  day  are  in  a  manner  the  pioneers  in  this 
work  in  this  country.  Education,  as  a  science,  has  scarcely 
yet  been  naturalized  among  us.  Radical  improvement  in  the 
means  of  education  is  an  idea  that  seems  but  just  to  have  en- 
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tered  into  men's  minds.  It  becomes  us  to  act  worthily  of  our 
station.  Let  us  by  all  the  means  in  our  power  second  the  efforts 
and  tiie  wishes  of  the  public.  Let  us  see  that  the  first  steps 
in  this  course  are  taken  wisely.  This  country  ought  to  be  the 
best  educated  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  By  the  blessing  of 
Heaven,  we  can  do  much  towards  the  making  of  it  so.  God 
helping  us,  then,  let  us  make  our  mark  on  the  rising  generation. 
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DLSTRICT  OF  MASSACHUSETTS,  to  urii. 

Disiriet  Clerk's  Office, 

Be  it  remembx&xi),  that  on  the  twenty-tixth  day  of  August,  A.  I).  1829, 
in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  ^tes  of  America, 
HiUiard,  Gray,  Little,  &  Willdns,  of  the  said  district,  have  deposited  in  this 
office  the  title  of  a  book,  the  ri|^t  whereof  they  claim  as  proprietors,  in  the  words 
following,  to  wit; 

"  A  Discourse  pronounced  upon  the  Inauguration  of  the  Author,  as  Dane 
Professor  of  Law  in  Harvard  University,  on  the  twenty-fifih  day  of  August, 
1829.    By  Joseph  Story.*' 

In  conformity  to  the  act  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  entitled, "  An 
Act  for  the  encouragement  of  learning,  by  securing  the  copies  of  maps,  charts, 
and  books,  to  the  authors  and  proprietors  of  such  copies  duimg  the  times  therein 
mentioned  ^"  and  sJso  to  an  act,  entitled,  '<  An  Act  supplementary  to  an  act,  en- 
titled, <  An  Act  for  the  encouragement  of  learning,  by  securing  the  copies  of 
maps,  charts,  and  books,  to  the  auAors  and  proprietors  of  such  copies  dunng  the 
times  therein  mentioned ; '  and  eztendinff  the  benefits  thereof  to  the  arts  of 
designing,  engraving,  and  etching  historical  and  other  prints." 

JNO.  W.  DAVIS, 
derfc  of  (he  District  of  Mauackwett$, 


CAMBRIDGE  : 
£.  W.  METCALF  AND  COMPAITT. 


DISCOURSE. 


It  has  been  customary  in  this  university,  for  pro- 
fessors, upon  their  induction  into  office,  to  deliver  a 
public  discourse  upon  some  topics  suitable  to  the 
occasion.  Upon  the  establishment  of  a  new  profes- 
sorship it  may  also  be  expected,  that  he,  who  for 
the  first  time  fills  the  chair,  should  give  some  account 
of  the  foundation,  and  of  the  studies,  which  it  pro- 
poses to  encourage.  I  shall  endeavour  not  wholly 
to  disappoint  the  just  expectations  of  my  audience  in 
both  respects ;  premising,  however,  that  much  reliance 
must  be  placed  upon  their  indulgence,  since  the  sub- 
ject aflbrds  little  scope  for  elegant  disquisition,  and 
almost  forbids  those  ornaments,  which  gratify  the 
taste,  and  warm  the  imagination  of  the  scholar. 

My  plan  is,  in  the  first  place,  to  lay  before  you 
some  considerations  touching  the  general  utility  of 
the  study  of  the  law ;  and  to  address  them  with  more 
pointed  application  to  those,  who  propose  to  make 
it  the  business  of  their  lives.  In  the  next  place,  I 
shall  briefly  unfold  the  nature  and  objects  of  the 
professorship,  which  I  have  now  the  honor  to  occu- 
py, and  the  particular  studies,  which  it  comprehends ; 
so  that  the  noble  design  of  the  founder  may  be  amply 
vindicated,  and  receive,  as  it  deserves,  the  public 
approbation.    In  proportion,  however,  to  the  value 


and  importance  of  these  studies,  I  cannot  but  feel  a 
diffidence,  lest  they  should  fail  under  my  care  of  be- 
coming as  attractive  and  interesting  as  they  ought ; 
and  that  my  own  imperfect  execution  of  duty  should 
cast  a  shade  upon  the  bright  prospects,  which  the 
founder  is  opening  to  our  view.  In  the  present  state 
of  knowledge,  such  a  diffidence  might  well  become 
the  teacher  of  any  science ;  but  the  remark  applies 
with  augmented  force  to  a  science  so  vast,  so  intri- 
cate, and  so  comprehensive,  as  that  of  jurisprudence. 
In  its  widest  extent  it  may  be  said  almost  to  compass 
every  human  action ;  and,  in  its  minute  details,  to 
measure  every  human  duty.  If  we  contemplate  it 
in  the  highest  order  of  subjects,  which  it  embraces, 
it  can  scarcely  be  surpassed  in  dignity.  It  searches 
into  and  expounds  the  elements  of  morals  and  ethics, 
and  the  eternal  law  of  nature,  illustrated  and  support- 
ed by  the  eternal  law  of  revelation.  It  is  in  this 
sense,  that  it  has  constituted  the  panegyric  of  philos- 
ophers and  sages  in  almost  every  age.  It  is  in  this 
sense  that  Cicero  has  spoken  of  it,  in  a  passage, 
which  is  upon  the  lips  of  every  scholar :  "  Est.  qui- 
dam  vera  lex,  recta  ratio,  naturae  congruens,  diffusa 
per  omnes,  constans,  sempitema,  quae  vocet  ad  offi- 
cium  jubendo,  vetando  a  fraude  deterreat,*quae  tamen 
neque  probos  frustra  jubet,  aut  vetat,  nee  improbos 
jubendo,  aut  vetando  movet.  Huic  legi  nee  abrogari 
fas  est,  neque  derogari  ex  hac  aliquid  licet ;  neque 
tota  abrogari  potest.  Nee  vero,  aut  per  senatum  aut 
per  populum  solvi  hac  lege  possumus."  *    It  is  in  this 

*  Cic.  Fraffment  de  Repub.  17  ErnestL  Clc  Op.  185  (WeOs  & 
Lilly).    See  d»,  Cto.  de  Lef  g.  lib.  i.  $  a 


sense,  also,  that  the  genius  of  Sir  William  Jones, 
rising  into  poetical  enthusiasm,  has  proclaimed,  that 

*'  Sovereign  law,  the  state's  collected  will, 
O'er  thrones  and  globes  elate 
Sits  empress,  crowning  good,  repressing  ill.'' 

But  if  we  contemplate  it  in  a  narrower  view,  as  a 
mere  system  of  regulations  for  the  safety  and  har- 
mony of  civil  society ;  as  the  instrument  of  adminis- 
tering public  and  private  justice ;  as  the  code,  by 
which  rights  are  ascertained,  and  wrongs  redressed ; 
by  which  contracts  are  interpreted,  and  property  is 
secured,  and  the  institutions,  which  add  strength  to 
government,  and  solid  happiness  to  domestic  life  are 
firmly  guarded ; — if,  I  say,  we  contemplate  it  in  this 
narrower  view,  its  dignity  may  in  some  measure  be 
lessened,  but  its  design  will  yet  appear  sufficiently 
grand,  and  its  execution  sufficiently  difficult,  to  have 
strong  claims  upon  the  gratitude  and  admiration  of 
mankind. 

The  common  law  purports  to  be  such  a  system  of 
jurisprudence.  By  the  common  law  is  sometimes 
understood  that  collection  of  principles,  which  con- 
stitutes the  basis  of  the  administration  of  justice  in 
England,  in  contradistinction  to  the  maxims  of  the 
Roman  code,  which  has  universally  received  the 
appellatioki  of  the  civil  law.  The  latter  has  been 
adoptedf  or,  if  I  may  so  say,  inosculated,  into  the 
juridical  polity  of  all  continental  Europe,  as  a  funda- 
mental rule.  The  former  is  emphatically  the  custom 
of  the  realm  of  England,  and  has  no  authority  beyond 
her  own  territory,  and  the  colonies,  which  she  has 
planted  in  various  parts  of  the  world.    It  is  no  small 


proof  of  its  excellence,  however,  that  where  it  has 
once  taken  root,  it  has  never  been  superseded ;  and 
that  its  direct  progress,  or  silent  sway,  has  never 
failed  to  obliterate  the  attachment  to  other  codes, 
whenever  the  accidents  of  conquest  or  cession  have 
brought  it  within  the  reach  of  popular  opinion.  But 
there  is  another  sense  (which  b  the  most  usual 
sense),  in  which  it  is  called  the  common  law,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  statute  law,  or  the  positive  en- 
actments of  the  legislature.  In  this  sense  the  com- 
mon law  is  the  lex  nan  scripta^  that  is,  the  unwritten 
law,  which  cannot  now  be  traced  back  to  any  positive 
text,  but  is  composed  of  customs,  and  usages,  and 
maxims,  deriving  their  authority  from  inunemorial 
practice,  and  the  recognitions  of  courts  of  justice. 
Thus,  the  right  of  primogeniture,  which  is  a  funda- 
mental rule  of  inheritances  in  England,  does  not 
depend  upon  any  known  statute,  but  upon  the  simple 
custom  of  the  realm,  of  such  high  antiqui^,  that  his- 
tory does  not  reach  its  exact  origin.  Much,  indeed, 
of  this  unwritten  law  may  now  be  found  in  books,  in 
elementary  treatises,  and  in  judicial  decisions.  But 
it  does  not  derive  its  force  from  these  circumstances. 
On  the  contrary,  even  judicial  decisions  are  deemed 
but  the  formal  promulgation  of  rules  antecedently 
existing,  and  obtain  all  their  value  from  their  sup- 
posed conformity  to  those  rules.  ♦•  • 

When  our  ancestors  emigrated  to  America,  they 
brought  this  common  law  with  them,  as  their  birth- 
right and  inheritance ;  and  they  put  into  operation 
so  much  of  it  as  was  applicable  to  their  situation.  It 
became  the  basis  of  the  jurisprudence  of  all  the 


English  colonies ;  and,  except  so  far  as  it  has  been 
abrogated  or  modified  by  our  local  legislation,  it  re- 
mains to  this  very  hour  the  guide,  the  instructer,  the 
jJrotector,  and  the  ornament  of  every  state  within 
this  republic,  whose  territory  lies  within  our  bounda- 
ries by  the  treaty  of  peace  of  1783.  May  it  ever 
continue  to  flourish  here  ;  for  it  is  the  law  of  liberty^ 
and  the  watchful  and  inflexible  guardian  of  private 
property  and  public  rights. 

It  is  of  this  conunon  law,  in  its  largest  extent,  that 
the  Law  Institution  in  this  university  proposes  to 
expound  the  doctrines  and  diversities ;  and  thus  to 
furnish  the  means  of  a  better  juridical  education  to 
those,  who  are  destined  for  the  profession,  as  well  as 
to  those,  who,  as  scholars  and  gentlemen,  desire  to 
learn  its  general  principles. 

Nor  let  any  scholar  or  gentleman  imagine,  that  the 
study  is  little  worthy  his  attention,  unless  he  is  to 
engage  in  it  for  professional  objects.  I  do  not  ex- 
aggerate its  value,  when  I  express  the  deliberate 
opinion,  that  there  is  not,  within  the  compass  of 
human  attainment,  any  science,  which  has  so  direct 
a  tendency  as  this,  to  strengthen  the  imderstanding, 
to  enlarge  its  powers,  to  shaipen  its  sagacity,  and  to 
form  habits  of  nice  and  accurate  discrimination.  Sir 
James  Mackintosh,  an  elegant  scholar,  as  well  as  a 
very  competent  judge,  has  said,*  "  that  more  under- 
standing has  perhaps  been  in  this  manner  exerted  to 
fix  the  rules  of  life,  than  in  any  other  science ;  and  it 
is  certainly  the  most  honorable  occupation  of  the 


*  Introductory  Discourse  on  the  Study  of  the  Law  of  Nature  and 
Nations,    p.  63,  (3d  edition.) 
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understanding,  because  it  is  the  most  immediately 
subservient  to  general  safety  and  comfort.'*  If  this 
were  a  question  dependent  upon  mere  authority,  per- 
haps testimony  more  unexceptionable  to  the  general 
scholar  might  be  drawn  from  other  sources.  Dr. 
Johnson,  with  his  accustomed  vigor  of  expression  has 
stated,  that  **  law  is  the  science,  in  which  the  greatest 
powers  of  the  understanding  are  applied  to  the  great- 
est number  of  facts.''  And  Mr.  Burke,  himself  an 
orator  and  statesman  of  the  most  enlarged  research, 
has  not  hesitated  to  declare,  that  it  is  ^^  one  of  the 
first  and  noblest  of  human  sciences ;  a  science,  which 
does  more  to  quicken  and  invigorate  the  understand- 
ing, than  all  other  kinds  of  learning  put  together."  ^ 
But  there  is  little  need  to  appeal  to  the  testimonies 
of  the  living  or  the  dead  upon  such  a  topic.  Who- 
ever will  take  the  trouble  to  reflect  upon  the  vast 
variety  of  subjects,  with  which  it  is  conversant,  and 
the  almost  infinite  diversity  of  human  transactions,  to 
which  it  applies ;  whoever  vnll  consider,  how  much 
astuteness  and  ingenuity  are  required  to  unravel  or 
guard  against  the  contrivances  of  fraud,  and  the  in- 
discretions of  folly,  the  caprices  of  the  wise  and  the 
errors  of  the  rash,  the  mistakes  of  pride,  the  confi- 
dence of  ignorance,  and  the  sallies  of  enterprise,  will 
be  at  no  loss  to  understand,  that  there  will  be  ample 
employment  for  the  highest  faculties.  If  he  will  but 
add  to  the  account,  that  law  is  a  science,  which  must 
be  gradually  formed  by  the  successive  efforts  of  many 
minds  in  many  ages ;   that  its  rudiments  sink  deep 


*  Speech  on  American  Taication,  1774. 


into  remote  antiquity,  and  branch  wider  and  wider 
with  every  new  generation ;  that  it  seeks  to  measure 
the  future  by  approximations  to  certainty  derived 
solely  from  the  experience  of  the  past ;  that  it  must 
for  ever  be  in  a  state  of  progress,  or  change,  to  adapt 
itself  to  the  exigencies  and  changes  of  society ;  that 
even  when  the  old  foundations  remain  firm,  the  shift- 
ing channels  of  business  must  often  leave  their  wont- 
ed beds  deserted,  and  require  new  and  broader 
substructions  to  accommodate  and  support  new  in- 
terests.* If,  I  say,  he  will  but  add  these  things  to 
the  account,  it  will  soon,  become  matter  of  surprise, 
that  even  the  mightiest  efforts  of  genius  can  keep 
pace  with  such  incessant  demands ;  and  that  the 
powers  of  reasoning,  tasked  and  subtiUzed,  as  they 
must  be,  to  an  immeasurable  extent,  should  not  be 
absolutely  overwhelmed  in  the  attempt  to  administer 
justice. 

From  its  nature  and  objects  the  common  law, 
above  all  others,  employs  a  most  severe  and  scruti- 
nizing logic.  In  some  of  its  branches  it  is  compelled 
to  deal  with  metaphysical  subtilties  and  abstractions, 
belonging  to  the  depths  of  intellectual  philosophy. 
From  this  cause  it  has  sometimes  been  in  danger  of 
being  enslaved  by  scholastic  refinements,  by  the  jar- 
gon of  the  old  dialectics,  and  the  sophisms  of  over- 
curious  minds.  It  narrowly  escaped  shipwreck  in 
the  hands  of  the  schoolmen  of  the  middle  ages ;  and 
for  a  while  was  almost  swallowed  up  in  the  quick- 

*  See  Lord  Hale'f  noble  Discoarse  on  Uie  Amendment  of  the  Law, 
ch.  3. 
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sands  of  the  feudal  system.  If  it  had  not  been,  that 
it  necessarily  dealt  with  substances  instead  of 
shadows,  with  men's  business,  and  rights,  and  in- 
heritances, and  not  with  entities  and  notions,  it  would 
have  shared  the  fate,  or  justified  the  satire,  upon 
metaphysical  inquiries,  that  those,  who  attempted  fo 
sound  its  depths, 

^  In  that  unfathomable  gulph  were  drown'd." 

But  common  sense  has  at  all  times  powerfully 
counteracted  the  tendency  to  undue  speculation  in 
the  common  law,  and  silently  brought  back  its  vota- 
ries to  that,  which  is  the  encl  of  all  true  logic,  the  just 
application  of  principles  to  the  actual  concerns  of 
human  life.  One  cannot  but  smile  in  the  present 
times  at  some  of  the  reasoning  and  some  of  the 
fictions,  which  spread  themselves,  here  and  there, 
in  small  veins  in  the  system.  We  are  gravely  told, 
for  instance,  by  Bracton,  in  which  he  is  followed  by 
Lord  Coke,  that  the  true  reason  why  by  the  common 
law  a  father  cannot  inherit  real  estate  by  descent 
from  his  son,  is,  that  inheritances  are  heavy,  and 
descend,  as  it  were,  by  the  laws  of  gravitation,  and 
cannot  reascend.*  We  are  again  told,  that,  when 
the  title  to  an  estate  is  suspended  upon  future  con- 
tingencies, in  the  mean  time  the  inheritance  is  in 
abeyance,  that  is,  (as  we  are  taught  by  the  accom- 
panying explanations,)  the  inheritance  is  in  gremio 
legisj  or  in  nubibus^  in  the  bosom  of  the  law,  or  in 

*  <*  Descendit  itaque  jus,  quasi  ponderosum  quid  cadena  deoraum  rect& 
line&,  vel  tranavenali,  et  nunquam  reaaeendit  eft.  vift  qnft.  deacendit" 
Bracton,  lib.  2.  cb.  99 ;  Co.  Lift  11 ;  9  BL  Com.  919. 
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the  clouds,  which  seems  to  mend  the  matter  exceed- 
ingly in  point  of  plainness.  And,  again,  when  an 
estate  is  conveyed  to  trustees  to  serve  existing  uses, 
and  future  contingent  uses  also,  we  are  told,  that 
though  a  seisin  is  necessary  to  feed  them,  and  it  be 
now  exhausted,  yet  happily  for  us,  there  remains  a 
possibility  of  seisin,  a  scintilla  juris,  which  kindles  at 
the  \QTy  moment  the  new  uses  spring  into  being, 
and  by  its  vital  power  executes  at  once  the  posses- 
sion of  the  estate  to  those  uses,  by  some  sort  of  legal 
legerdemain. '''^  Shakspeare  has  immortalized  by 
his  genius  the  report  of  a  case  in  that  book  of  pain- 
ful learning,  Plowden's  Commentaries,!  in  which 
Lady  Margaret  Hales,  by  the  suicide  of  her  husband, 
lost  an  estate  by  forfeiture  to  the  crown,  which  she 
held  jointly  with  him.  One  of  the  learned  judges 
upon  that  occasion,  in  order  to  establish  the  legal 
conclusion,  that  the  party  killed  himself  in  his  life- 
time, reasoned  in  this  manner :  ^^  The  felony  is 
attributed  to  the  act,  which  act  is  always  done  by  a 
living  man,  and  in  his  Ufetime  ;  for  Sir  James  Hales 
was  dead,  and  how  came  he  to  his  death  ?  It  may 
be  answered.  By  drowning.  And  who  drowned  him  ? 
Sir  James  Hales.  And  when  did  he  drown  him  ?  In 
his  lifetime.  So  that  Sir  James  Hales,  being  aUve, 
caused  Sir  James  Hales  to  die ;  and  the  act  of  the 
living  man  was  the  death  of  the  dead  man.  And  then 
for  this  offence  it  is  reasonable  to  punish  the  living 
man,  who  committed  the  offence,  and  not  the  dead 


^  Chadleigii's  case  (1  Co.  Rep.  120)  contains  some  curioas  reasoning 
on  this  subject 
t  Plowden's  Com.  258, 962. 
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man.  But  how  can  he  be  said  to  be  punished 
alive,  when  the  punishment  comes  after  his  death  ?  " 
&c.  &c. 

But  apart  from  a  few  blemishes  of  this  sort,  which 
belong,  indeed,  rather  to  the  studies  of  the  age,  than 
to  the  law,  and  are  now  so  harmless,  that  they  serve 
little  more  than  to  give  point  to  some  sarcasm  upon 
the  profession,  it  is  certain,  that  the  commen  law 
follows  out  its  principles  with  a  closeness  and  sim- 
plicity of  reasoning,  which  approach,  as  near  as  any 
artificial  or  moral  deductions  can,  to  the  rigour  of 
demonstration. 

How,  indeed,  can  it  be  otherwise  ?  It  is  not  em- 
ployed in  closet  speculations,  in  the  silence  of  the 
monastery,  or  in  the  seclusion  of  private  life.  Every 
cause  is  heard  in  the  presence  of  men,  whom  prac- 
tice and  study  have  made  singularly  acute  and  dis- 
criminating. The  advocate  is  stimulated,  not  merely 
by  the  hope  of  reward,  and  devotion  to  his  client, 
but  by  the  love  of  fame,  to  exert  all  his  talents  in 
order  to  detect  fallacies,  and  answer  objections.  He 
is  not  at  liberty,  from  mere  courtesy  or  kindness, 
from  private  respect,  or  popular  feeling,  to  gloss  over 
the  mistakes,  or  conceal  the  blunders,  or  suppress 
the  inconsistencies  of  the  argument  of  his  adversary. 
In  such  places  and  on  such  occasions  the  law  expects 
every  man  to  do  his  duty,  and  his  whole  duty.  He 
must  search  the  dark,  explore  the  weak,  clear  the 
doubtful,  or  confirm  the  strong  points  of  his  cause, 
as  its  exigencies  may  require.  In  such  contests 
victory  is  rarely  to  be  won,  victory,  I  had  almost  said, 
is  never  won,  without  an  arduous  struggle.     Mere 
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fanciful  analogies,  and  set  phrases,  and  fine  turns  of 
expression,  and  plausible  statements  will  not  do. 
They  are  but  shadows  or  mists,  which  hover  over 
the  pathways  to  truth,  but  do  not  impede  them. 
They  may  bhnd  the  novice,  or  betray  the  ignorant ; 
but  they  do  not  deceive  the  wary  and  experienced 
traveller.  There  must  be  a  firmer  and  closer  grapple 
with  realities.  The  contest  is  fit  for  men  of  strong 
sinews,  and  deep  thoughts ;  and  such  men  in  all  ages 
have  been  found  foremost  in  the  ranks  of  the  bar, 
and  eager  for  its  distinctions.  To  the  mquisitive 
scholar  and  gentleman,  therefore,  the  law  will  be 
found  a  study  full  of  instruction,  and  admirably  adapt- 
ed to  brace  his  mind  to  a  wholesome  discipline.  He 
will  thus  avoid  what  Lord  Bacon  considers  some  of 
the  greatest  obstacles  to  knowledge.  For,  says  he, 
"  faciUty  to  believe,  impatience  to  doubt,  temerity  to 
answer,  glory  to  know,  doubt  to  contradict,  end  to 
gain,  sloth  to  search,  seeking  things  in  words,  resting 
part  in  nature  ;  these,  and  the  like,  have  been  the 
things,  which  have  forbidden  the  happy  match  be- 
tween the  mind  of  man,  and  the  nature  of  things."  ^ 
I  might  commend  the  study  of  the  law  to  American 
citizens  generally  upon  considerations  of  a  broader 
cast.  From  the  structure  of  our  institutions,  there  is 
much  to  provoke  the  vigilance,  and  invite  the  leisure 
of  all,  and  especially  of  educated  men.  Our  govern- 
ment is  emphatically  a  government  of  the  people  in 
all  its  departments.  It  purports  to  be  a  government 
of  laws,  and  not  of  men — and  yet  beyond  all  others 
it  is  subject  to  the  control  and  influence  of  public 

*Pral8e  of  Knowledge,  2  Bacon's  Works,  125. 
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opinion.  Its  whole  securit)r  and  efficiency  depend 
upon  the  intelligence,  virtue,  independence^  and 
moderation  of  the  people.  It  can  be  preserved  no 
longer  than  a  reverence  for  settled,  uniform  laws 
constitutes  the  habit,  I  had  almost  said  the  passion 
of  the  community.  There  can  be  no  freedom,  where 
there  is  no  safetjr  to  property,  or  personal  rights. 
Whenever  legislation  renders  the  possession  or  en- 
joyment of  property  precarious ;  whenever  it  cuts 
down  the  obUgation  and  security  of  contracts; 
whenever  it  breaks  in  upon  personal  liberty,  or  com- 
pels a  surrender  of  personal  privileges,  upon  any 
pretext,  plausible  or  otherwise,  it  matters  little, 
whether  it  be  the  act  of  the  many,  or  the  few,  of  the 
solitary  despot,  or  the  assembled  multitude;  it  is 
still  in  its  essence  tyranny.  It  matters  still  less  what 
are  the  causes  of  the  change ;  whether  urged  on  by  a 
spirit  of  innovation,  or  popular  delusion,  or  state  ne- 
cessity, (as  it  is  falsely  called,)  it  is  still  power,  irre- 
sponsible power,  against  right ;  and  the  more  to  be 
dreaded,  when  it  has  the  sanction  of  numbers,  be- 
cause it  is  then  less  capable  of  being  resisted  or 
evaded.  Unfortunately,  at  such  times  the  majority 
prevail  by  mere  numbers,  and  not  by  force  of  judg- 
ment ;  numerantury  turn  ponderantur.  I  do  not,  there- 
fore, overestimate  its  value,  when  I  say,  that  a 
knowledge  of  the  law  and  a  devotion  to  its  principles 
are  vital  to  a  republic,  and  lie  at  the  very  foundation 
of  its  strength. 

An  American  citizen  has  many  political  duties  to 
perform,  and  his  activity  is  constantly  demanded  for 
the  preservation  of  the  public  interests.    He  must 
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watch  the  exercise  of  power  in  every  department  of 
government,  and  ascertain,  whether  it  is  within  the 
prescribed  limits  of  the  constitution.  He  is  to  study 
deeply  and  thoroughly  the  elements,  which  compose 
that  constitution ;  elements,  which  were  the  slow  re- 
sults of  genius,  and  patriotism,  acting  upon  the  largest 
views  of  human  experience.  The  reasons,  on  which 
every  part  of  this  beautiful  system  is  built  (may  it  be 
as  durable,  as  it  is  beautiful)  are  to  be  examined  and 
weighed.  Slight  inconveniences  are  not  to  overturn 
them ;  slight  objections  are  not  to  undermine  them. 
Whatever  is  human  is  necessarily  imperfect ;  what- 
ever is  practical  necessarily  deviates  from  theory ; 
whatever  works  by  human  agency  works  with  some 
inequality  of  movement  and  result.  It  is  easier  to 
point  out  defects,  than  to  devise  remedies  ;  to  touch 
blemishes,  than  to  extract  them ;  to  demolish  an  edi- 
fice, than  to  erect  a  convenient  substitute.  We  may 
not  say  of  forms  of  government,  that  *  that  which  is 
best  administered  is  best'  But  we  may  say,  that 
that,  which  generally  works  well,  should  rarely  be 
hazarded  upon  the  chances  of  a  better.  It  has  been 
observed  by  a  profound  statesman,  that  the  abstract 
perfection  of  a  government  with  reference  to  natural 
rights  may  be  its  practical  defect.  By  having  a  right 
to  do  every  thing,  men  may  want  every  thing.*  Great 
vigilance  and  great  jealousy  are  therefore  necessary 

*  Burke  on  the  French  Revolution.  The  whole  passage  is  worthy 
of  commendation.  It  begins  thus :  "  Government  is  not  made  in  virtue 
of  natural  rights,  which  may  and  do  exist  in  total  independence  of  it, 
and  exist  in  much  greater  clearness  and  In  a  much  greater  degree  of 
abstract  perfection.  But  their  abstract  perfection  is  their  practical 
defect" 
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in  republics  to  guard  agsdnst  the  captiyations  of  the- 
ory, as  well  as  the  approaches  of  less  insidious  foes. 
Governments  are  not  always  oyerthrown  by  direct 
and  open  assaults.  They  are  not  alwayB  battered 
down  by  the  arms  of  conquerors,  or  the  successful 
daring  of  usurpers.  There  is  often  concealed  the 
dry  rot,  which  eats  into  the  vitals,  when  all  is  fair  and 
stately  on  the  outside.  And  to  republics  this  has 
been  the  more  common  and  fatal  disease.  The  con- 
tinual drippings  of  corruption  may  wear  away  the 
solid  rock,  when  the  tempest  has  failed  to  overturn 
it.  In  a  monarchy,  the  subjects  may  be  content  to 
trust  to  the  hereditary  sovereign  and  the  hereditary 
nobility  the  general  superintendence  of  legislation 
and  property.  But  in  a  republic,  every  citizen  is 
himself  in  some  measure  entrusted  with  the  public 
safety,  and  acts  an  important  part  for  its  weal  or  woe. 
Our  government  also  opens  the  widest  field  for 
talents  and  exertion  to  every  rank  of  life.  Few  men, 
comparatively  speaking,  may  not  indulge  the  hope, 
if  they  covet  the  distinction,  at  some  time  to  have  a 
seat  in  the  public  councils,  and  assist  in  the  public 
legislation.  What  can  be  more  important  or  useful 
in  such  a  station,  than  a  knowledge  of  those  laws, 
which  the  legislator  is  called  upon  to  modify,  amend, 
or  repeal  1  How  much  doubt  may  a  single  injudi- 
cious amendment  introduce.  One  would  hardly 
trust  to  an  unskilful  artisan  the  repairs  of  any  delicate 
machine.  There  would  be  an  universal  exclamation 
against  the  indiscretion  of  such  an  attempt.  But  yet 
it  would  seem,  that  we  are  zpt  to  think  that  men  are 
bom  legislators ;  that  no  qualifications  beyond  plain 
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sense  and  common  honesty,  are  necessary  for  the 
management  of  the  intricate  machine  of  government ; 
and  above  all  of  that  most  delicate  and  interesting  of 
all  machines,  a  republican  government.  To  adjust 
its  various  parts  requires  the  skill  of  the  wisest,  and 
often  baflSes  the  judgment  of  the  best.  The  least 
perturbation  at  the  centre  may  transmit  itself  through 
every  line  of  its  movements  ;  as  the  dip  of  a  pebble 
on  the  calm  surface  of  a  lake  sends  its  circling  vibra- 
tions to  the  distant  shore. 

It  is  a  fact  well  known  to  professional  gentlemen, 
that  more  doubts  arise  in  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice from  the  imperfections  of  positive  legislation,  than 
from  any  other  source.  The  mistakes  in  the  lan- 
guage of  a  deed,  or  a  wiU,  rarely  extend  far  beyond 
the  immediate  parties  to  the  contract  or  bounty.  And 
yet  innumerable  questions  of  interpretation  have 
arisen  from  these  comparatively  private  sources  of 
litigation,  to  perplex  the  minds,  and  exhaust  the 
diligence  of  the  ablest  judges.  But  what  is  this  to 
the  sweeping  result  of  an  act  of  the  legislature,  which 
declares  a  new  rule  for  a  whole  State,  which  may 
vary  the  rights,  or  touch  the  interests,  or  control  the 
operations  of  thousands  of  its  citizens  ?  If  the  legis- 
lation is  designedly  universal  in  its  terms,  infinite 
caution  is  necessary  to  prevent  its  working  greater 
mischiefs  than  it  purports  to  cure.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  aims  only  at  a  single  class  of  mischiefs,  to 
amend  an  existing  defect,  or  provide  for  a  new  in- 
terest, there  is  still  great  danger,  that  its  provisions 
may  reach  beyond  the  intent,  and  embrace  what 
would  have  been  most  sedulously  excluded,  if  it  had 
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been  foreseen  or  suspected.  An  anecdote  told  of 
Lord  Coke  may  serve  as  an  appropriate  illustration. 
A  statesman  told  him,  that  he  meant  to  consult  him 
on  a  point  of  law.  *'  If  it  be  common  law/'  said 
Lord  Coke,  <<  I  should  be  ashamed  if  I  could  not  give 
you  a  ready  answer ;  but  if  it  be  statute  law,  I  should 
be  equally  ashamed,  if  I  answered  you  immediate- 
ly."  *  What  an  admonition  is  this !  And  how  forcibly 
does  it  teach  us  the  utility  of  a  knowledge  of  the 
general  principles  of  law  to  persons,  who  are  called 
upon  to  perform  the  functions  of  legislation. 

But  to  gentlemen,  who  contemplate  pubUc  life  with 
higher  objects,  who  indulge  the  ambition  of  being, 
not  silent  voters,  but  leaders  in  debate,  and  framers 
of  laws,  and  guides  in  the  public  councils,  every  con- 
sideration tilready  urged  applies  vnth  ten-fold  force. 
I  will  not  speak  of  the  disgrace  and  defeat,  which 
must  in  such  stations  foUow  upon  the  exposure  of 
ignorance ;  nor  of  the  easy  victory  achieved  by 
those,  who  bring  to  the  controversy  a  ready  knowledge, 
over  those,  who  grope  in  the  dark,  and  rely  on  their 
own  rashness  for  success ;  nor  of  the  intrinsic  diffi- 
culty, in  times  like  the  present,  of  commanding  public 
confidence  without  bringing  solid  wisdom  in  aid  of 
popular  declamation.  But  I  would  speak  to  the 
consciences  of  honorable  men,  and  ask,  how  they 
can  venture,  without  any  knowledge  of  existing  laws, 
to  recommend  changes,  which  may  cut  deep  into  the 
quick  of  remedial  justice,  or  bring  into  peril  all  that 
is  valuable  in  jurisprudence  by  its  certainty,  its  pol- 
icy, or  its  antiquitjr.    Surely  they  need  not  be  told. 


«  Teignmoutb't  Life  of  Sir  W.  Jones,  968. 
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how  slowly  every  good  system  of  laws  must  be  in 
consolidating;  and  how  easily  the  rashness  of  an 
hour  may  destroy,  what  ages  have  scarcely  cemented 
in  a  solid  form.  The  oak,  which  requires  centuries 
to  rear  its  trunk,  and  stretch  its  branches,  and 
strengthen  its  fibres,  and  fix  its  roots,  may  yet  be 
levelled  in  an  hour.  It  may  breast  the  tempest  of  a 
hundred  years,  and  survive  the  scathing  of  the  light- 
ning. It  may  even  acquire  vigour  from  its  struggles 
with  the  elements,  and  strike  its  roots  deeper  and 
wider,  as  it  rises  in  its  majesty ;  and  yet  a  child,  in 
the  very  wantonness  of  foUy,  may  in  an  instant  de- 
stroy it  by  removing  a  girdle  of  its  bark. 

It  has  been  said,  that  a  spirit  of  innovation  is  gen- 
erally the  result  of  a  selfish  temper  and  confined 
views.*  "Perhaps  this  is  pressing  the  reasoning  too 
far.  It  is  more  often  the  result  of  a  strong  imagina- 
tion and  ardent  temperament,  working  upon  the  ma- 
terials of  the  closet.  But  it  is  well  in  all  cases  to  re- 
member the  wise  recommendation  of  Lord  Bacon, 
<<  that  men  in  their  innovations  would  follow  the 
example  of  time  itself,  which,  indeed,  innovateth 
greatly,  but  quietly,  and  by  degrees  scarce  to  be 
perceived.**  f  And  nothing  can  introduce  more  so- 
briety of  judgment  than  the  experience  derived  from 
the  history  of  jurisprudence,  and  thus  check  what 
has  been  so  happily  termed  too  great  a  fluidness,  lu- 
bricity, and  unsteadiness  in  the  laws.  | 


*  Burke  on  the  French  Revolution. 

t  Bacon.    Essays,  3  vol.  Essay  24,  p.  311. 

t  Lord  Hale  in  Harg.  TracU,  255. 
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It  is  not,  therefore,  from  mere  professional  pride 
or  enthusiasm,  that  I  would  urgently  recommend  to 
gentlemen,  ambitious  of  public  life,  some  devotion  to 
the  study  of  the  law,  or  suggest  to  scholars,  that  their 
education  still  wants  perfection  and  polish,  unless 
they  have  mastered  its  elements,  In  doing  so,  I  do 
little  more  than  adopt  the  precept  of  Mr.  Locke, 
who  says  it  is  so  requisite,  that  he  knows  of  no  place, 
from  a  justice  of  the  peace  to  a  minister  of  state,  that 
can  be  well  filled  without  it*  And  in  the  days  of 
Fortescue  it  was  esteemed  almost  a  necessary  ac- 
complishment for  a  gentleman  of  rank,  f 

But  my  principal  object  in  this  discourse  is,  to  ad- 
dress myself  to  those,  who  intend  to  make  the  law  a 
profession  for  life.  To  them  it  seems  aUnost  unne- 
cessary to  recommend  the  study,  or  press  the  ancient 
precept, 

"  Versate  diu,  quid  ferre  recusent, 
Quid  valeant  humeri." 

To  them  the  law  is  not  a  mere  pursuit  of  pleasure  or 
curiosity,  but  of  transcendent  dignity,  as  it  opens  the 
brightest  rewards  of  human  ambition,  opulence,  fame, 
public  influence,  and  political  honours.  I  may  add, 
too,  that  if  the  student  of  the  law  entertains  but  a 
just  reverence  for  its  precepts,  it  will  teach  him  to 
build  his  reputation  upon  the  soundest  morals,  the 
deepest  principles,  and  the  most  exalted  purity  of 
life  and  character.  One  of  the  beautiful  boasts  of 
our  municipal  jurisprudence  is,  that  Christianity  is  a 
part  of  the  common  law,  from  which  it  seeks  the 


*  Locke  on  Education,  p.  84.  f  Fortescue  De  Legg.  ch.  49. 
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sanction  of  its  rights,  and  by  which  it  endeavours  to 
regulate  its  doctrines.  And,  notwithstanding  the 
specious  objection  of  one  of  our  distinguished  states- 
men, the  boast  is  as  true  as  it  is  beautiful.  There 
never  has  been  a  period,  in  which  the  common  law 
did  not  recognise  Christianity  as  lying  at  its  founda* 
tions.*  For  many  ages  it  was  almost  exclusively  ad- 
ministered by  those,  who  held  its  ecclesiastical  digni- 
ties. It  now  repudiates  every  act  done  in  violation  of 
its  duties  of  perfect  obligation.  It  pronounces  illegal 
every  contract  offensive  to  its  morals.  It  recognises 
with  profound  humility  its  holidays  and  festivals,  and 
obeys  them,  as  dies  non  juridicu  It  still  attaches  to 
persons  believing  in  its  divine  authority  the  highest 
degree  of  competency  as  witnesses;  and  until  a 
comparatively  recent  period,  infidels  and  pagans  were 
banished  from  the  halls  of  justice,  as  unworthy  of 
credit.  The  error  of  the  common  law  was,  in  reali- 
ty, of  a  very  different  character.  It  tolerated  nothing 
but  Christianity,  as  taught  by  its  own  established 
church,  either  Protestant  or  Catholic ;  and  with  un- 
relenting severity  consigned  the  conscientious  heretic 
to  the  stake,  regarding  his  very  scruples  as  proofs  of 
incorrigible  wickedness.  T)ius,  justice  was  debased, 
and  religion  itself  made  the  minister  of  crimes  by 
calling  in  the  aid  of  the  secular  power  to  enforce  that 
conformity  of  belief,  whose  rewards  and  punishments 
belong  exclusively  to  God. 

But  apart  from  this  defect,  the  morals  of  the  law 
are  of  the  purest  and  most  irreproachable  character. 

*  See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Justice  Park,  in  Smith  v.  Sparrow^  4 
Bing.  R.  84, 88. 
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And  notwithstanding  the  sneers  of  ignorance,  and 
the  gibes  of  wit,  no  men  are  so  constantly  called 
upon  in  their  practice  to  exemplify  the  duties  of  good 
faith,  incorruptible  virtue,  and  chivalric  honour,  as 
lawyers.  To  them  is  often  entrusted  the  peace  and  re- 
pose, as  well  as  the  property,  of  whole  families  ;  and 
the  slightest  departure  from  professional  secrecy,  or 
professional  integrity,  might  involve  their  clients  in 
ruin.  The  law  itself  imposes  upon  them  the  severest 
injunctions  never  to  do  injustice,  and  never  to  violate 
confidence.  It  not  only  protects  them  from  dis- 
closing the  secrets  of  their  clients,  but  it  punishes 
the  offenders,  by  disqualifying  them  from  practice. 
The  rebuke  of  public  opinion,  also,  follows  close 
upon  every  offence  ;  and  the  frown  of  the  profession 
consigns  to  infamy  the  traitor,  and  his  moral  treason. 
Memorable  instances  of  this  sort  have  occurred  in 
other  ages,  as  well  as  in  our  own.  Even  the  lips  of 
eloquence  breathe  nothing  but  an  empty  voice  in  the 
halls  of  justice,  if  the  ear  listens  with  distrust  or 
suspicion.  The  very  hypocrite  is  there  compelled 
to  wear  the  livery  of  virtue,  and  pay  her  homage. 
If  he  secretly  cherishes  a  groveling  vice,  he  must 
there  speak  the  language,  and  assume  the  port  of 
innocence.  He  must  feign,  if  he  does  not  feel,  the 
spirit  and  inspiration  of  the  place. 

I  would  exhort  the  student,  therefore,  at  the  very 
outset  of  his  career,  to  acquire  a  just  conception  of 
the  dignity  and  importance  of  his  vocation.  Let  him 
not  debase  it  by  a  low  and  narrow  estimate  of  its  re- 
quisites or  its  duties.  Let  him  consider  it,  not  as  a 
mere  means  of  subsistence,  an  affair  of  petty  traffic  and 
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barter,  a  little  round  of  manoeuvres  and  contrivances 
to  arrest  some  runaway  contract,  to  disinter  some 
buried  relic  of  tide,  or  to  let  loose  some  imprisoned 
wrong  from^  tl^e  vengeance  of  the  law.  Let  him  not 
dream  that  all  is  well,  if  he  can  weave  an  intricate 
net  of  special  pleadings,  to  catch  the  unwary  in  its 
meshes ;  or  hang  a  doubt  upon  a  subtile  distinction ; 
or  quibble  through  the  whole  alphabet  of  sophisms. 
Let  him  not  imagine,  that  it  is  sufficient,  if  he  be  the 
thing  described  by  Cicero  in  his  scorn ; — ^^  juriscon- 
sultus  ipse  per  se  nihil,  nisi  leguleius  quidem,  cautus 
et  acutus,  praeco  actionum,  cantor  formularum,  auceps 
syllabarum  ;"*  "a  sharp  and  cunning  pettifogger ;  a 
retailer  of  lawsuits ;  a  canter  about  forms,  and  a 
caviller  upon  words ; " — or  one  of  the  tribe,  defined  by. 
a  master  spirit  of  the  last  age,  as  the  ministers  of  muni- 
cipal litigation,  and  the  fomenters  of  the  war  of  village 
vexation,  t  God  forbid,  that  any  man,  standing  in  the 
temple,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  law,  should  im- 
agine that  her  ministers  were  called  to  such  un- 
worthy offices.  No.  The  profession  has  far  higher 
aims  and  nobler  purposes.  J  In  the  ordinary  course 
of  business,  it  is  true,  that  sound  learning,  industry, 
and  fideUty  are  the  principal  requisites,  and  may  reap 
a  fair  reward,  as  they  may  in  any  other  employment 
of  life.  But  there  are  some,  and  in  the  lives  of  most 
lawyers,  many  occasions,  which  demand  qualities  of 

*  Cicero,  De  Orat  Lib.  i.  §  55.  p.  87. 

f  Barke's  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution. 

i  I  would  commend  to  students  the  perusal  of  Mr.  [now  Judge]  Hop- 
kinson's  Address  before  the  Law  Academy  of  Philadelphia,  in  1896. 
It  abounds  with  just  remarks,  chaste  diction,  and  unpretending  elo~ 
quence.    Its  matter  and  its  style  are  excellent 
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a  higher,  nay  of  the  highest  order.  Upon  the  actual 
administration  of  justice  in  all  governments,  and  es- 
pecially in  free  governments,  must  depend  the  wel- 
fare of  the  whole  cQinmunity.  The  aacred  rights  of 
property  are  to  be  guarded  at  every  |K)int.  I  call 
them  sacred,  because,  if  they  are  unprotected,  all 
other  rights  become  worthless  or  visionary.  What  is 
personal  liberty,  if  it  does  not  draw  after  it  the  right 
to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  our  own  industry  1  What  is 
poUtical  liberty,  if  it  imparts  only  perpetual  poverty 
to  us,  and  all  our  posterity  ?  What  is  the  privilege 
of  a  vote,  if  the  majority  of  the  hour  may  sweep  away 
the  earnings  of  our  whole  Uves,  to  gratify  the  rapaci- 
ty of  the  indolent,  the  cunning,  or  the  profligate,  who 
are  borne  into  power  upon  the  tide  of  a  temporary 
popularity  ?  What  remains  to  nourish  a  spirit  of  in- 
dependence, or  a  love  of  country,  if  the  very  soil,  on 
which  we  tread,  is  ours  only  at  the  beck  of  the  village 
tyrant  ?  If  the  home  of  our  parents,  which  nursed 
our  infancy  and  protected  our  mai^hood,  may  be 
torn  from  us  without  recompense  or  remorse  ?  If 
the  very  graveyards,  which  contain  the  memorials  of 
our  love  and  our  sorrow,  are  not  secure  against  the 
hands  of  violence  ?  If  the  church  of  yesterday  may 
be  the  barrack  of  to-day,  and  become  the  gaol  of 
to-morrow  1  .  If  the  practical  text  of  civil  procedure 
contains  no  better  gloss  than  the  Border  maxim,  that 
the  right  to  plunder  is  only  bounded  by  the  power  ? 
One  of  the  glorious,  and  not  unfrequently  perilous 
duties  of  the  bar  is  the  protection  of  property,  and 
not  of  property  only,  but  of  personal  rights,  and  per- 
sonal character ;  of  domestic  peace,  and  parental 
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authority.  The  lawyer  is  placed,  as  it  were,  upon 
the  outpost  of  defence,  as  a  public  sentinel,  to 
watch  the  approach  of  danger,  and  to  sound  the 
alarm,  when  oppression  is  at  hand.  It  is  a  post,  not 
only  full  of  observation,  but  of  diflGiculty.  It  is  his 
duty  to  resist  wrong,  let  it  come  in  whatever  form  it 
may.  The  attack  is  rarely  commenced  in  open  day- 
hght ;  but  it  makes  its  approaches  by  dark  and  in- 
sidious degrees.  Some  captivating  delusion,  some 
crafty  pretext,  some  popular  scheme,  generally  masks 
the  real  design.  Public  opinion  has  been  already 
won  in  its  favor,  or  drugged  into  a  stupid  indifference 
to  its  results,  by  the  arts  of  intrigue.  Nothing,  per- 
haps, remains  between  the  enterprise  and  victory, 
but  the  solitary  citadel  of  public  justice.  It  is  then, 
the  time  for  the  highest  efforts  of  the  genius,  and 
learning,  and  eloquence,  and  moral  courage  of  the 
bar.  The  advocate  not  unfrequently  finds  himself, 
at  such  a  moment,  putting  at  hazard  the  popularity 
of  a  life  devoted  to  the  public  service.  It  is  then 
that  the  denunciations  of  the  press  may  be  employed 
to  overawe  or  intimidate  him.  It  is  then,  that  the 
shouts  of  the  multitude  drown  the  still,  small  voice 
of  the  unsheltered  sufferer.  It  is  then,  that  the  vic- 
tim is  already  bound  for  immolation  ;  and  the  advo- 
cate stands  alone  to  maintain  the  supremacy  of  the 
law  against  power,  and  numbers,  and  public  applause, 
and  private  wealth.  If  he  shrinks  from  his  duty,  he 
is  branded  as  the  betrayer  of  his  trust.  If  he  fails  in 
his  labour,  he  may  be  cut  down  by  the  same  blow, 
which  levels  his  client.  If  he  succeeds,  he  may, 
indeed,  achieve  a  glorious  triumph  for  truth  and 
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justice,  and  the  law.  But  that  very  triumph  may  be 
fatal  to  his  future  hopes,  and  bar  up  for  ever  the  road 
to  political  honours.  Yet  what  can  be  more  interest- 
ing, than  ambition  thus  nobly  directed  ?  that  sinks 
itself,  but  saves  the  State?  What  sacrifice  more 
pure,  than  in  such  a  cause  1  What  martyrdom  more 
worthy  to  be  canonized  in  our  hearts  ? 

It  may  be  that  his  profession  calls  him  to  different 
duties.  He  may  be  required  to  defend  against  the 
arm  of  the  government  a  party  standing  charged  with 
some  odious  crime,  real  or  imaginary.  He  is  not  at 
liberty  to  desert  even  the  guilty  wretch  in  his  low- 
est estate  ;  but  he  is  bound  to  take  care,  that  even 
here  the  law  shall  not  be  bent  or  broken  to  bring 
him  to  punishment.  He  will  at  such  times,  from  love 
of  the  law,  as  well  as  from  compassion,  freely  give 
his  talents  to  the  cause,  and  never  surrender  the  vic- 
tim, until  the  judgment  of  his  peers  has  convicted 
him  upon  legal  evidence.  A  duty,  not  less  common, 
or  less  interesting,  is  the  vindication  of  innocence 
against  private  injustice.  Rank,  and  wealth,  and 
patronage  may  be  on  one  side  ;  and  poverty  and  dis- 
tress on  the  other.  The  oppressor  may  belong  to 
the  very  circle  of  society,  in  which  we  love  to  move, 
and  where  many  seductive  influences  may  be  em- 
ployed to  win  our  silence.  The  advocate  may  be 
called  upon  to  require  damages  from  the  seducer 
for  his  violation  of  domestic  peace ;  or  to  expose  to 
public  scorn  the  subtle  contrivances  of  fraud.  The 
ardour  of  youth  may  have  been  ensnared  by  cunning- 
ly devised  counsels  to  the  ruin  of  his  estate.  The 
drivelling  of  age  may  have  been  imposed  on  to  pro- 
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cure  a  grant  or  a  will,  by  which  nature  is  outraged, 
and  villany  rewarded.  Religion  itself  may  have  been 
treacherously  employed  at  the  side  of  the  death^bed 
to  devour  the  widow's  portion,  or  plunder  the  or- 
phan. In  these,  and  many  other  like  cases,  the  at- 
tempt to  unravel  the  fraud,  and  expose  the  injury, 
is  full  of  delicacy,  and  may  incur  severe  displeasure 
among  friends,  and  yield  a  triumph  to  enemies.  But 
it  is  on  such  occasions,  that  the  advocate  rises  to  a 
full  sense  of  the  dignity  of  his  profession,  and  feels 
the  power  and  the  responsibility  of  its  duties.  He 
must  then  lift  himself  to  thoughts  of  other  days,  and 
other  times ;  lo  the  great  moral  obligations  of  his 
profession ;  to  the  eternal  precepts  of  religion ;  to 
the  dictates  of  that  voice,  which  speaks  within  him 
from  beyond  the  grave,  and  demands,  that  the  mind 
given  by  God  shall  be  devoted  to  his  service,  with- 
out the  fear,  and  without  the  frailty  of  man. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  dignity  and  the  brilliancy 
either  of  fame  or  fortune,  which  the  profession  holds 
out  to  those,  who  strive  for  eminence  in  the  law,  the 
student  should  never  imagine  that  the  ascent  is  easy, 
or  the  labour  light.  There  cannot  be  any  delusion 
cherished  more  fatal  to  his  ultimate  success  than  this. 
Young  men  of  gay  and  ardent  temperaments  are  apt 
to  imagine,  that  little  more  is  necessary  than  to  read 
a  few  elementary  books  with  reasonable  diligence, 
and  the  rewards  are  already  within  their  grasp. 
They  fondly  indulge  the  belief,  that  fluency  of 
speech,  a  kindling  imagination,  ready  wit,  graceful 
action,  and  steady  self-confidence  will  carry  them 
through  every  struggle.    If  they  can  but  address  a 
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court  or  jury  without  perturbation,  and  state  their 
points  with  clearness  and  order,  the  rest  may  fairly 
be  left  to  the  workings  of  their  own  minds  upon  the 
excitements  of  the  occasion.  That  because  the  hour 
is  come  and  the  trial  is  come,  the  inspiration  for  the 
cause  will  come  also. 

Whoever  shall  indulge  in  such  visionary  views, 
will  find  his  career  end  in  grievous  disappointment, 
if  not  in  disgrace.  I  know  not,  if  among  human  sci- 
ences there  is  any  one,  which  requires  such  various 
qualifications  and  extensive  attainments,  as  the  law. 
While  it  demands  the  first  order  of  talents,  genius 
alone  never  did,  and  never  can,  wio^ts  highest  ele- 
vations. There  is  not  only  no  royal  road  to  smooth  the 
way  to  the  summit ;  but  the  passes,  like  those  of 
Alpine  regions,  are  sometimes  dark  and  narrow ; 
sometimes  bold  and  precipitous ;  sometimes  dazzling 
from  the  reflected  light  of  their  naked  fronts ;  and 
sometimes  bewildering  from  the  shadows  projecting 
from  their  dizzy  heights.  Whoever  advances  for 
safety  must  advance  slowly.  He  must  cautiously 
follow  the  old  guides,  and  toil  on  with  steady  foot- 
steps ;  for  the  old  paths,  though  well  beaten,  are 
rugged ;  and  the  new  paths,  though  broad,  are  still 
perplexed. 

To  drop  all  metaphor,  the  law  is  a  science,  in 
which  there  is  no  substitute  for  diligence  and  labour. 
It  is  a  fine  remark  of  one,  who  is  a  brilliant  example 
of  all  he  teaches,  that  **  it  appears  to  be  the  general 
order  of  providence,  manifested  in  the  constitution 
of  our  nature,  that  every  thing  valuable  in  human 
acquisition   should    be   the  result  of  toil  and  la- 
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bour."*  But  this  truth  is  nowhere  more  forcibly 
manifested  than  in  the  law.  Here,  moderate  talents 
with  unbroken  industry  have  often  attained  a  vic- 
tory over  superior  genius,  and  cast  into  shade  the 
brightest  natural  parts. 

The  student,  therefore,  should,  upon  his  first  en- 
trance upon  the  study,  weigh  well  the  difficulties  of 
his  task,  not  merely  to  guard  himself  against  de- 
spondency on  account  of  expectations  too  sanguinely 
indulged  ;  but  also  to  stimulate  his  zeal,  by  a  proper 
estimate  of  the  value  of  perseverance.  He,  who 
has  learned  to  survey  the  labour  without  dismay,  has 
achieved  half  the  victory.  I  will  not  say  with  Lord 
Hale,  that  "  the  law  will  admit  of  no  rival,  and  no- 
thing to  go  even  with  it ; "  but  I  will  say,  that  it  is  a 
jealous  mistress,  and  requires  a  long  and  constant 
courtship.  It  is  not  to  be  won  by  trifling  favours,  but 
by  a  lavish  homage. 

Many  causes  combine  to  make  the  study  of  the 
common  law,  in  the  present  day,  a  laborious  under- 
taking. In  the  first  place,  it  necessarily  embraces 
the  reasoning  and  doctrines  of  very  remote  ages.  It 
is,  as  has  been  elegantly  said,  **  The  gathered  wis- 
dom of  a  thousand  years ;"  f  or,  in  the  language  of 
one  of  the  greatest  of  EngUsh  judges,  it  is  not  "  the 
product  of  the  wisdom  of  some  one  man,  or  society 
of  men,  in  any  one  age  ;  but  of  the  wisdom,  counsel, 
experience,  and  observation  of  many  ages  of  wise 
and  observing  men."  J     It  is  a  system  having  its 

*  Chancellor  Kent's  Introductory  Discourse,  p.  8.    Why  has  this 
finished  discourse  been  withdrawn  from  his  Commentaries  ? 
t  Teignmouth's  Life  of  Sir  W.  Jones,  100. 
t  Lord  Hale  in  preface  to  RoUe's  Abridgment,  1  Coll.  Jurid.  266. 
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foundations  in  natural  reason  ;  but  at  the  same  time 
built  up  and  perfected  by  artificial  doctrines  adapted 
and  moulded  to  the  artificial  structure  of  society. 
The  law,  for  instance,  which  governs  the  titles  to 
real  estate,  is  principally  derived  from  the  feudal 
polity  and  usages,  and  is  in  a  great  measure  unintel- 
ligible without  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
peculiarities  of  that  system.  This  knowledge  is  not, 
even  now,  in  all  cases  easily  attainable ;  but  must 
sometimes  be  searched  out  amidst  the  dusty  ruins  of 
antiquity,  or  traced  back  through  black-lettered  pages 
of  a  most  forbidding  aspect  both  in  language  and 
matter.  The  old  law,  too,  is  not  only  of  an  uncouth 
and  uninviting  appearance  ;  but  it  abounds  with  nice 
distinctions,  and  subtile  refinements,  which  enter 
deeply  into  the  modern  structure  of  titles.  No  man, 
even  in  our  day,  can  venture  safely  upon  the  expo- 
sition of  an  intricate  devise,  or  the  effect  of  a  power 
of  appointment,  or  of  a  deed  to  lead  uses  and  trusts, 
who  has  not,  in  some  good  degree,  mastered  its 
learning.  More  than  two  centuries  ago  Sir  Henry 
Spelman  *  depicted  his  own  -distress  upon  entering 
upon  such  studies,  when  at  the  very  vestibule  he  was 
met  with  a  foreign  language,  a  barbarous  dialect,  an 
inelegant  method,  and  a  mass  of  learning,  which 
could  be  borne  only  upon  the  shoulders  of  Atlas ; 
and  frankly  admitted,  that  his  heart  sunk  within  him 
at  the  prospect.  The  defects  of  a  foreign  tongue, 
and  barbarous  dialect,  and  inelegant  order,  have  al- 
most entirely  disappeared,  and  no  longer  vex  the 

*  Preface  to  liis  Glossary.  The  passage  is  partially  quoted  in  1  Black- 
stone's  Com.  31,  note. 
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student  in  his  midnight  vigils.  But  the  materials  for 
his  labour  have  in  other  respects  greatly  accumulated 
in  the  intermediate  period.  He  may,  perchance, 
escape  from  the  dry  severity  of  the  Year  Books,  and 
the  painful  digestion  of  the  Abridgments  of  Statham, 
Fitzherbert,  and  Brooke.  He  may  even  venture  to 
glide  by  the  exhausting  arguments  of  Plowden.  But 
Lord  Coke,  with  his  ponderous  Commentaries,  will 
arrest  his  course ;  and  faint  and  disheartened  with 
the  view,  he  must  plunge  into  the  labyrinths  of  con- 
tingent remainders,  and  executory  devises,  and 
springing  uses,  and  deem  himself  fortunate,  if  after 
many  years'  devotion  to  Feame,  he  may  venture 
upon  the  interpretation  of  that  darkest  of  all  myste- 
ries, a  last  will  and  testament.  So  true  it  is,  that  no 
man  knows  his  own  will  so  ill,  as  the  testator ;  and 
that  over-solicitude  to  be  brief  and  simple,  ends  in 
being  profoundly  enigmatical.  Dum  brevis  esse  la- 
bero,  obscurus  fio. 

In  the  next  place,  as  has  been  already  hinted, 
every  successive  age  brings  its  own  additions  to  the 
general  mass  of  antecedent  principles.  If  something 
is  gained  by  clearing  out  the  old  channels,  much  is 
added  by  new  increments  and  deposits.  If  here 
and  there  a  spring  of  litigation  is  dried  up,  many 
new  ones  break  out  in  unsuspected  places.  In  fact, 
there  is  scarcely  a  single  branch  of  the  law,  which 
belonged  to  the  age  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  which  does 
not  now  come  within  the  daily  contemplation  of  a 
lawyer  of  extensive  practice.  And  all  these  branches 
have  been  spreading  to  an  incalculable  extent  since 
that  period  by  the  changes  in  society  wrought  by 
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commerce,  agriculture,  and  manufactures,  and  other 
efforts  of  human  ingenuity  and  enterprise. 

We  are,  therefore,  called  upon  at  this  moment  to 
encounter,  ay,  and  to  master  the  juridical  learning  of 
the  three  last  centuries,  during  which  the  talents  of 
the  bar,  and  the  researches  of  the  bench  are  em- 
bodied in  solid  and  enduring  volumes.  Fortescue  * 
has  told  us,  that  iti  his  age  the  judges  did  not  sit  in 
Court  but  three  hours  in  the  day ;  and  that  when 
they  had  taken  their  refreshments,  they  spent  the 
rest  of  the  day  in  the  study  of  the  law,  reading  of 
the  holy  Scriptures,  aud\  other  innocent  amusements 
at  their  pleasure ;  so  .that  it  seemed  rather  a  life  of 
contemplation  than  of  much  action;  and  that  their 
time  was  spent  in  this  manner  free  from  care  and 
worldly. avocations.  The  case  was  greatly  changed 
in  the  succeeding  century ;  and  we  need  but  examine 
the  ample  reports  and  commentaries  .of.  Lord  Coke, 
to  perceive  what  a  prodigious  influx  of  learning  bore 
down  the  profession  in  his  day.  At  the  distance  of 
another  century  Lord  Hale  was  compelled  to  admit 
the  heavy  and  almost  overwhelming  burthens  of  the 
law.  And  we  in  the  nmeteenth  century  may  well 
look  with  some  apprehension  upon  the  accumulations 
of  our  own  times.  It  is  not  an  over-statement  to 
declare,  that  the  labours  of  the  profession  now  are  ten 
times  as  great,  as  they  were  in  the  days  of  Lord 
Coke ;  and  that  they  have  been  quadrupled  within 
the  last  century.  The  whole  series  of  EngUsh  Re- 
ports down  to  the  Revolution  of  1688^  scarcely  ex- 
ceeds one  hundred  volumes ;  while  those  since  that 

*  Forteflcaoy  De  Laud.  Legmn  Anglic,  ch.  51. 
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period  fall  little  short  of  three  hundred.  To  this 
goodly  mass  America  has  added  within  the  short 
space  of  twenty  years  more  than  two  hundred 
volumes.  If  to  these  we  add  the  excellent  elemen- 
tary treatises,  which  have  filled  our  libraries  during 
these  latter  periods,  we  shall  find,  that  not  merely  the 
lucubrations  of  twenty  years,  but  a  long  life  wiU 
scarcely  suffice  to  attain  the  requisite  learning. 

In  truth,  the  common  law,  as  a  science,  must  be  for 
ever  in  progress ;  and  no  limits  can  be  assigned  to 
its  principles  or  improvements.  In  this  respect  it 
resembles  the  natural  sciences,  where  new  discove- 
ries continually  lead  the  way  to  new,  and  sometimes 
to  astonishing  results.  To  say,  therefore,  that  the 
common  law  is  never  learned,  is  almost  to  utter  a 
truism.  It  is  no  more  than  a  declaration,  that  the 
human  mind  cannot  compass  all  human  transactions. 
It  is  its  true  glory,  that  it  is  flexible,  and  constantly 
expanding  with  the  exigencies  of  society ;  that  it 
daily  presents  new  motives  for  new  and  loftier  efforts ; 
that  it  holds  out  for  ever  an  unapproached  degree  of 
excellence ;  that  it  moves  onward  in  the  path  towards 
perfection,  but  never  arrives  at  the  ultimate  point. 

But  the  student  should  not  imagine,  that  enough  is 
done,  if  he  has  so  far  mastered  the  general  doctrines 
of  the  common  law,  that  he  may  enter  with  some 
confidence  into  practice.  There  are  other  studies, 
which  demand  his  attention.  He  should  addict  him- 
self to  the  study  of  philosophy,  of  rhetoric,  of  history, 
and  of  human  nature.  It  is  fi'om  the  want  of  this 
enlarged  view  of  duty,  that  the  profession  has  some- 
times been  reproached  with  a  sordid  narrowness, 
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with  a  low  chicane,  with  a  cunning  avarice,  and  with 
a  deficiency  in  liberal  and  enlightened  policy.  Mr. 
Burke  has  somewhat  reluctantly  admitted  the  fact, 
that  the  practice  of  the  law  is  not  apt,  except  in  per- 
sons very  happily  born,  to  open  and  liberalize  the 
mind  exactly  in  the  same  proportion,  as  it  invigorates 
the  understanding ;  and  that  men  too  much  conver- 
sant in  office  are  rarely  minds  of  remarkable  enlarge- 
ment.* And  Lord  Bacon  complains,  that  lawyers 
have  never  written  as  statesmen. f  The  reproach  is 
in  some  measure  deserved.  It  is,  however,  far  less 
true  in  our  age,  than  in  former  times ;  and  far  less 
true  in  America,  than  in  England.  Many  of  our 
most  illustrious  statesmen  have  been  lawyers;  but 
they  have  been  lawyers  liberalized  by  philosophy, 
and  a  large  intercourse  with  the  wisdom  of  ancient 
and  modern  times.  The  perfect  lawyer,  like  the 
perfect  orator,  must  accomplish  himself  for  his  duties 
by  famiUarity  with  every  study.  It  may  be  truly  said, 
that  to  him  nothing,  that  concerns  human  nature  or 
human  art,  is  indifierent  or  useless*  He  should  search 
the  human  heart,  and  explore  to  their  sources  the 
passions,  and  appetites,  and  feelings  of  mankind. 
He  should  watch  the  emotions  of  the  dark  and  ma- 
Ugnant  passions,  as  they  silently  approach  the  cham- 
bers of  the  soul  in  its  first  slumbers.  He  should 
catch  the  first  warm  rays  of  sympathy  and  benevo- 
lence, as  they  play  round  the  character,  and  are 


*  See  Burke's  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution,  and  Speech  on 
American  Taxation. 

t  Lord  Bacon  on  the  Advancement  of  Learning,  1  Bacon's  Works, 
218. 
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reflected  back  from  its  varying  lines.  He  should 
learn  to  detect  the  cunning  arts  of  the  hypocrite  > 
who  pours  into  the  credulous  and  unwary  ear  his 
leperous  distilment.  He  should  for  this  purpose 
make  the  master-spirits  of  all  ages  pay  contribution 
to  his  labours.  He  should  walk  abroad  through  na- 
ture, and  elevate  his  thoughts,  and  warm  his  virtues 
by  a  contemplation  of  her  beauty,  and  magnificence, 
and  harmony.  He  should  examine  well  the  precepts 
of  religion,  as  the  only  solid  basis  of  civil  society, 
and  gather  from  them  not  only  his  duty,  but  his 
hopes ;  not  merely  his  consolations,  but  his  discipline 
and  his  glory.  He  should  unlock  all  the  treasures  of 
history  for  illustration,  and  instruction,  and  admoni- 
tion. He  will  thus  see  man,  as  he  has  been,  and 
thereby  best  know,  what  he  is.  He  will  thus  be 
taught  to  distrust  theory,  and  cling  to  practical  good; 
to  rely  more  upon  experience,  than  reasoning  ;  more 
upon  institutions,  than  laws ;  more  upon  checks  to 
vice,  than  upon  motives  to  virtue.  He  will  become 
more  indulgent  to  human  errors ;  more  scrupulous  in 
means,  as  well  as  in  ends ;  more  wise,  more  candid, 
more  forgiving,  more  disinterested.  If  the  melan- 
choly infirmities  of  his  race  shall  make  him  trust  men 
less,  he  may  yet  learn  to  love  man  more. 

Nor  should  he  stop  here.  He  must  drink  in  the 
lessons  and  the  spirit  of  philosophy.  I  do  not  mean 
that  philosophy  described  by  Milton,  as 

<*  a  perpetual  feast  of  nectared  sweets, 
Where  no  crude  surfeit  reigns ;" 

but  that  philosophy,  which  is  conversant  with  men's 
business  and  interests,  with  the  policy  and  the  wel- 
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fare  of  nations  ;  that  philosophy,  which  dwells  not  in 
vain  imaginations,  and  Platonic  dreams ;  but  which 
stoops  to  life,  and  enlarges  the  boundaries  of  human 
happiness ;  that  philosophy,  which  sits  by  us  in  the 
closet,  cheers  us  by  the  fireside,  walks  ¥dth  us  in  the 
fields  and  highways,  kneels  with  us  at  the  altars,  and 
lights  up  the  enduring  flame  of  patriotism. 

What  has  been  already  said,  rather  presupposes 
than  insists  upon  the  importance  of  a  full  possession 
of  the  general  literature  of  ancient  and  modem  times. 
It  is  this  classical  learning  alone,  which  can  impart  a 
soUd  and  lasting  polish  to  the  mind,  and  give  to  dic- 
tion, that  subtile  elegance  and  grace,  which  colour 
the  thoughts  with  almost  transparent  hues.  It  should 
be  studied,  not  merely  in  its  grave  disquisitions,  but 
in  its  glorious  fictions,  and  in  those  graphical  displays 
of  the  human  heart,  in  the  midst  of  which  we  wan- 
der as  in  the  presence  of  familiar,  but  disembodied 
spirits. 

It  is  by  such  studies,  and  such  accomplishments, 
that  the  means  are  to  be  prepared  for  excellence  in 
the  highest  order  of  the  profession.  The  student, 
whose  ambition  has  measured  them,  if  he  can  but 
add  to  them  the  power  of  eloquence,  (that  gift,  which 
owes  so  much  to  nature,  and  so  much  to  art,)  may 
indeed  aspire  to  be  a  perfect  lawyer.  It  cannot  be 
denied,  indeed,  that  there  have  been  great  lawyers, 
who  were  not  orators ;  as  there  have  been  great 
orators,  who  were  not  lawyers.  But  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted at  the  same  time,  that  when  both  characters 
are  united  in  the  same  person,  human  genius  has 
approached  as  near  perfection,  as  it  may.      They 
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are  kindred  arts,  and  flourish  best  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  each  other.*   • 

The  eloquence  of  the  bar  is  far  more  various  and 
difficult,  than  that  which  is  required  in  the  pulpit,  in 
the  legislative  hall,  or  in  popular  assemblies.  It  oc- 
casionally embraces  alL  that  belongs  to  each  of  these 
places,  and  it  has,  besides,  many  varieties  of  its  own. 
In  its  general  character  it  may  be  said  to  be  grave, 
deliberative,  and  earnest,  allowing  Uttle  indulgence 
to  fancy,  and  less  to  rhetoric.  But  as  it  must  neces- 
sarily change  its  tone  according  to  its  subject,  and 
the  tribunal,  to  whic4|||||||B  addressed,  whether  the 
court  or  the  jury,  there  is  ample  scope  for  the  exer- 
cise of  every  sort  of  talent,  and  sometimes  even  for 
dramatic  effect  On  some  occasions  it  throws  aside 
all  the  little  plays  of  phrase,  the  vivid  touches  of  the 
pencil,  and  the  pomp  and  parade  of  diction.  It 
is  plain,  direct,  and  authoritative.  Its  object  is  to 
convince  the  understanding,  and  captivate  the  judg- 
ment by  the  strength  and  breadth  of  its  reasoning. 
Its  power  is  in  the  thought,  and  not  in  the  expres- 
sion ;  in  the  vigour  of  the  blow  from  the  hand  of  a 
giant ;  in  the  weight  of  the  argument,  which  crushes 
in  its  fall,  what  it  has  not  levelled  in  its  progress. 
At  other  times  it  is  full  of  calm  dignity  and  persua- 
siveness. It  speaks  with  somewhat  of  the  majesty 
of  the  law  itself,  in  strains  of  deep,  oracular  import. 
It  unfolds  its  results  with  an  almost  unconscious  ele- 
gance, and  its  thoughts  flash  like  the  sparkles  of  the 
diamond.    At  other  times  it  is  earnest,  impassioned. 


*  *'  Prsclaru  duas  artes,"  says  Cicero,  '*  atque  inter  se  pares,  et  ejus- 
dem  socias  dignitatis."    Cic.  de  Oratore,  Lib.  i.  $  55. 
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and  electrifying ;  awing  by  its  bold  appeals,  or  blind- 
ing by  its  fiery  zeal.  At  other  times  it  is  searching, 
and  acute,  and  rigorous  ;  now  brilliant  in  point,  now 
gay  in  allusion,  now  winning  in  insinuation.  At 
other  times  it  addresses  the  very  souls  of  men  in 
the  most  touching  and  pathetic  admonitions.  It  then 
mingles  with  the  close  logic  of  the  law  those  be- 
witching graces,  which  soothe  prejudice,  disarm  re- 
sentment, or  fix  attention.  It  utters  language,  as  the 
occasion  demands,  which  melts  to  pity,  or  fires  with 
indignation,  or  exhorts  to  clemency. 

But  whatever  may  be  tl|||||PlHety  of  effort  demand- 
ed of  forensic  eloquence,  whether  to  convince,  or 
captivate,  or  persuade,  or  inflame,  or  melt; — still 
its  main  character  must  for  ever  be  like  the  "  grave 
rebuke,''  so  finely  sketched  by  our  great  epic  poet, 

severe  in  youthful  beauty ,*'  that  it  may  possess  an 

added  grace  invincible."  *  It  may  not  stoop  to 
ribaldry,  or  vulgar  jests,  or  sickly  sentimentality,  or 
puerile  conceits.  It  forbids  declamation,  and  efflo- 
rescence of  style.  There  is  no  room  for  the  loqua- 
city of  ignorance,  or  the  insolence  of  pride.  If  wit 
be  allowable,  it  must  be  chaste  and  polished.  The 
topics  discussed  in  courts  of  justice  are  too  grave  for 
merriment,  and  too  important  for  trifling.  When  life, 
or  character,  or  fortune  hangs  on  the  issue,  they  must 
be  vindicated  with  dignity,  as  well  as  with  force. 

But  I  forbear.  I  seem,  indeed,  when  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  wonders  wrought  by  eloquence  comes 
over  my  thoughts,  to  Uve  again  in  scenes  long  since 
past.      The  dead  seem  again  summoned  to  their 

*  Paradise  Lost,  Book  iv.  line  844. 
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places  in  the  halls  of  justice,  and  to  utter  forth  voices 
of  an  unearthly  and  celestial  harmony.  The  shades 
of  Ames,  and  Dexter,  and  Pinkney,  and  Emmett  pass 
and  repass,  not  hush  as  the  foot  of  night,  but  in  all 
the  splendour  of  their  fame,  fresh  with  the  flush  of 
recent  victory.  I  may  not  even  allude  to  the  living. 
Long,  long  may  they  enjoy  the  privilege  of  being 
nameless  here,  whose  names  are  every  where  else 
upon  the  lips  of  praise. 

Enough  has  been  said,  perhaps  more  than  enough, 
to  satisfy  the  aspirant  after  juridical  honours,  that 
the  path  is  arduous,  and  requires  the  vigour  of  a  long 
and  active  life.  Let  him  not,  however,  look  back  in 
despondency  upon  a  survey  of  the  labour.  The  tri- 
umph, if  achieved,  is  worth  the  sacrifice.  If  not  achiev- 
ed, still  he  will  have  risen  by  the  attempt,  and  will  sus- 
tain a  nobler  rank  in  the  profession.  If  he  may  not 
rival  the  sagacity  of  Hardwicke,  the  rich  and  lucid 
learning  of  Mansfield,  the  marvellous  judicial  elo- 
quence of  Stowell,  the  close  judgment  of  Parsons, 
the  comprehensive  reasoning  of  Marshall,  and  the 
choice  attainments  of  Kent; — ^he  will -yet,  by  the 
contemplation  and  study  of  such  models,  exalt  his 
own  sense  of  the  dignity  of  the  profession,  and  in- 
vigorate his  own  intellectual  powers.  He  will  learn, 
that  there  is  a  generous  rivalry  at  the  bar ;  and  that 
every  one  there  has  his  proper  station  and  fame  as- 
signed to  him ;  and  that,  though  one  star  differeth 
from  another  in  glory,  the  light  of  each  may  yet  be 
distinctly  traced,  as  it  moves  on,  until  it  is  lost  in 
that  common  distance,  which  buries  all  in  a  common 
darkness. 
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Having  spoken  thus  much  upon  the  dignity,  the 
qualifications,  ^uoid  the  duties  of  the  profession,  I  trust 
it  will  not  be  supposed,  that  we  have  the  rashness  to 
indulge  the  belief,  that  the  Law  Institution  here,  under 
the  guidance  of  its  present  Professors,  can  fill  up  the 
outline,  which  has  thus  been  traced.  My  learned 
brother  will,  indeed,  bring  to  the  task  of  instruction, 
the  ardour,  the  attainments,  and  the  experience,  which 
elsewhere  have  given  him  such  an  elevated  reputa- 
tion. Little,  indeed,  of  what  has  been  sketched  out 
in  this  discourse,  can  be  attained  by  any  academical 
instruction  during  the  usual  period  assigned  for  the 
preparatory  studies  for  the  bar.  And  of  that  little, 
we  have  not  the  presumption  to  believe,  that  our 
method  or  efforts  can  reach  even  our  own  wishes 
and  opinions.  What  we  propose  is  no  more  than 
plain,  direct,  familiar  instruction ;  something  to  assist 
the  student  in  the  first  steps  of  his  studies ;  some- 
thing to  cheer  him  in  his  progress ;  something  to  dis- 
encumber him  of  difficulties  by  the  way-side ;  and 
something  to  awaken  a  sincere  ambition  for  profes- 
sional excellence. 

For  myself,  1  am  but  too  conscious,  how  little  1 
can  bring  to  the  task,  worthy  of  the  occasion.  The 
perpetual  round  of  judicial  duties,  full  of  anxious 
thoughts,  and  anxious  vigils,  might,  even  at  an  earlier 
period  of  Ufe,  have  repressed  the  elastici^  of  hope. 
But  in  entering  upon  new  duties  at  the  present  time, 
I  confess  myself  more  fearful  of  failure  than  ambi- 
tious of  distinction.  I  may  not  say,  with  the  enviable 
self-satisfaction  of  an  eminent  judge,  now  reposing  in 
leisure  sustsuned  with  digmtf)  that  <Mong  absence 
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from  the  bar,  the  consequent  want  of  practice,  age, 
the  enjoyment  of  repose,  and  the  indolence,  which 
that  repose  often  produces,  have  increased  my  un- 
willingness to  undertake  a  work  of  labour."  *  But  I 
may  say,  in  the  language  of  a  kindred  mind  to  his, 
that  "  after  a  certain  age  and  portion  of  experience, 
the  sense  of  duty  becomes  a  stronger  principle  of 
action,  than  the  love  of  reputation."  f  I  shall  be  con- 
tent, therefore,  if,  able  to  meet  the  duties  of  the 
office,  I  shall  not  wholly  disappoint  the  expectations 
of  the  Founder,  by  whose  kind  solicitude  I  have  been 
advanced  to  this  chair.  Indeed,  I  may  say,  that  but 
from  a  desire  to  justify  his  early  friendship  (as  wel- 
come, as  it  was  then  unexpected),  and  to  express 
my  own  sense  of  his  liberal  donation,  I  should  have 
declined  a  post,  which  others  might  fill  with  more 
undivided  attention,  though  not,  perhaps,  with  more 
sincere  zeal.  Under  such  circumstances,  I  hope 
that  I  may  be  permitted  to  occupy  a  few  moments 
more,  in  expounding  the  objects  of  this  professorship, 
and  thus  demonstrate  the  wisdom  and  munificence 
of  the  Founder. 

The  duties  assigned  to  the  Dane  Professorship 
are,  in  the  first  instance,  to  deliver  lectures  upon  the 
Law  of  Nature,  the  Law  of  Nations,  Maritime  and 
Commercial  Law,  Equity  Law,  and,  lastly,  the  Consti- 
tutional Law  of  the  United  States.  No  reflecting  man 
can  hesitate  to  admit  the  importance  of  these  branches 
of  jurisprudence,  and  their  intimate  connexion  with 
the  best  interests  of  civilized  society.  To  comment 
on  either  of  them,  fully  and  worthily,  might  well  em- 

*  Lord  Redeadale.  f  Chmncellor  Kent     . 
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ploy  the  diligence  of  a  long  life,  without  exhaustion 
or  repetition.  A  course  of  lectures,  therefore,  which 
embraces  them  all,  must  necessarily  treat  them  in  a 
brief,  summary,  and  imperfect  manner.  It  must  sug- 
gest matter  for  inquiry,  rather  than  expound  prin- 
ciples with  copiousness.  It  must  create,  rather  than 
satisfy  curiosity.  It  must  illustrate  by  examples, 
rather  than  exhaust  by  analysis.  It  must  display  the 
foundations,  rather  than  the  size  or  exact  proportions 
of  the  edifice.  It  must,  if  I  may  venture  upon  such  a 
metaphor,  conduct  the  inquirer  to  the  vestibule  of  the 
temple  of  jurisprudence ;  and  leave  to  his  future  curi- 
osity the  survey  of  its  magnificent  halls,  its  decorated 
columns,  its  splendid  porticos,  its  harmonized  orders, 
its  massive  walls,  its  varied  crypts,  its  lofty  domes, 
its  **  ever-during  gates,  on  golden  hinges  moving." 

And  first,  the  Law  of  Nature.  This  Ues  at  the 
foundation  of  all  other  laws,  and  constitutes  the  first 
step  in  the  science  of  jurisprudence.  The  law  of 
nature  is  nothing  more  than  those  rules,  which  human 
reason  deduces  from  the  various  relations  of  man ;  to 
form  his  character,  and  regulate  his  conduct,  and 
thereby  ensure  his  permanent  happiness.  It  em- 
braces a  survey  of  his  duties  to  God,  his  duties  to 
himself,  and  his  duties  to  his  fellow  men ;  deducing 
from  those  duties  a  corresponding  obligation.  It 
considers  man,  not  merely  in  his  private  relations  as 
a  social  being,  but  as  a  subject  and  magistrate,  called 
upon  to  frame,  administer,  or  obey  laws,  and  owing 
allegiance  to  his  country  and  government,  and  bound, 
from  the  protection  he  derives  from  the  institutions  of 
society,  to  uphold  and  protect  them  in  return.    It 
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is,  therefore,  in  the  largest  sense,  the  philosophy  of 
morals ;  what  Justinian  has  defined  justice  to  be, 
"  constans  et  perpetua  voluntas  jus  suum  cuique  tri- 
buendi ;"  or  what  may  be  denominated  national  juris- 
prudence, as  expounded  in  the  same  authority; 
'^divinarum  atque  humanarum  rerum  notitia,  justi 
atque  injusti  scientia,''  With  us,  indeed,  who  form 
a  part  of  the  Christian  conununity  of  nations,  the  law 
of  nature  has  a  higher  sanction,  as  it  stands  support- 
ed and  illustrated  by  revelation.  Christianity,  while 
with  many  minds  it  acquires  authority  from  its  coin- 
cidences with  the  law  of  nature,  as  deduced  from 
reason,  has  added  strength  and  dignity  to  the  latter 
by  its  positive  declarations.  It  goes  farther.  It  un- 
folds our  duties  with  far  more  clearness  and  perfec- 
tion than  had  been  known  before  its  promulgation ; 
and  has  given  a  commanding  force  to  those  of  imper- 
fect obligation.  It  relieves  the  mind  from  many 
harassing  doubts  and  disquietudes,  and  imparts  a 
blessed  influence  to  the  peaceful  and  benevolent 
virtues,  to  mercy,  charity,  humility,  and  gratitude.  It 
seems  to  concentrate  all  morality  in  the  simple  pre- 
cept of  love  to  God  and  love  to  man.  It  points  out 
the  original  equality  of  all  mankind  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  and  brings  down  the  monarch  to 
the  level  of  his  subjects.  It  thus  endeavours  to 
check  the  arrogance  of  power,  and  the  oppression  of 
prerogative  ;  and  becomes  the  teacher,  as  well  as  the 
advocate  of  rational  liberty.  Above  all,  by  unfolding 
in  a  more  authoritative  manner  the  doctrine  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  it  connects  all  the  motives 
and  actions  of  man  in  his  present  state  with  his  future 
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interminable  destiny.  It  thus  exhorts  him  to  the 
practice  of  vu*tue,  by  all,  that  can  awaken  hope,  or 
secure  happiness.  It  deters  him  from  crimes  by  all, 
that  can  operate  upon  his  fears,  his  sensibility,  or  his 
conscience.  It  teaches  him,  that  the  present  life  is 
but  the  dawn  of  being ;  and  that  in  the  endless  pro- 
gress of  things  the  slightest  movement  here  may 
communicate  an  impulse^^which  may  be  felt  through 
eternity.  Thus  Christianity  becomes,  not  merely  an 
auxiliary,  but  a  guide  to  the  law  of  nature,  establish- 
ing  its  conclusions,  removing  its  doubts,  and  elevating 
its  precepts. 

In  this  manner  it  is,  that  the  law  of  nature  involves 
a  consideration  of  the  nature,  faculties,  and  responsi- 
bilities of  man.  From  his  intellectual  powers,  and  the 
freedom  of  his  will,  it  deduces  his  moral  perceptions 
and  accountability.  From  his  love  of  happiness,  as 
the  end  and  aim  of  his  being,  it  deduces  the  duty  of 
preserving  that  happiness.  From  his  dependence 
upon  the  Supreme  Being,  whose  will  has  indissolubly 
connected  virtue  with  happiness,  it  deduces  the  pri- 
mary duty  of  obedience  to  that  wilL  From  these 
simple  elements  it  proceeds  to  consider  him  in  the 
various  relations  of  life,  in  which  he  may  be  placed, 
and  ascertains  in  each  his  obligations  and  duties.  It 
considers  him  as  a  solitary  being,  as  a  member  of  a 
family,  as  a  parent,  and  lastly  as  a  member  of  the 
commonwealth. 

The  consideration  of  this  last  relation  introduces 
us  at  once  to  the  most  interesting  and  important 
topics ;  the  nature,  objects,  and  end  of  government ; 
the  institution  of  marriage ;   the  origin  of  the  rights 
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of  property  ;    the  nature  and  limits  of  social  liberty;* 
the  structure  of  civil  and  political  rights;   the  au- 
thority and  policy  of  laws ;  and  indeed  all  those 
institutions,  which  form  the  defence  and  the  orna- 
ment of  civilized  society.* 

Upon  many  of  these  topics,  of  which  a  very  im- 
perfect sketch  can  here  be  given,  I  shall  speak  with 
much  brevity  and  reserve,  for  two  reasons.  In  the 
first  place,  in  the  course  of  the  academical  instruc- 
tion in  this  University  already  provided  for,  the  sub- 
jects of  ethics,  natural  law,  and  theology,  are  assigned 
to  other  professors.  In  the  next  place,  in  the  elemen- 
tary education,  every  where  passed  through,  before 
entering  upon  juridical  studies,  they  are  usually  taught 
with  sufficient  fulness  and  accuracy. 

In  the  next  place,  the  Law  of  Nations.  By  this  we 
are  to  understand  not  merely  that  portion  of  pubUc 
law,  which  is  generally  recognised  among  nations, 
as  seems  to  have  been  the  prevaiUng  .sense  of  the 
phrase  in  the  Roman  code  ;  but  that  portion  of  public 
law,  which  regulates  the  intercourse,  adjusts  the 
rights,  and  forms  the  basis  of  the  commercial  and 
political  relations  of  states  with  each  other.  Perhaps 
the  most  appropriate  name  would  be,  International 
Law,7W  inter  gentes.  It  has  in  this  view  been  very 
correctly  subdivided  into  three  sorts  ;  first,  the 
natural  or  necessary  law  of  nations,  in  which  the 
principles  of  natural  justice  are  applied  to  the  inter- 

*  Mr.  Hoffman's  Legal  Outlines,  of  which  the  first  volume  only  is 
yet  published,  contains  some  very  interesting  and  valuable  disquisitions 
upon  several  of  the  topics  belonging  to  this  branch  of  law.  I  trust  the 
learned  author  will  soon  favoifr  the  public  with  the  residue  of  his 
work. 
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course  between  states ;  secondly,  the  customary  law 
of  nations,  which  embodies  those  usages,  which  the 
continued  habit  of  nations  has  sanctioned  for  their 
mutual  interest  and  convenience ;  and,  thirdly,  the 
conventional  or  diplomatic  law  of ,  nations,  which 
embraces  positive  compacts  by  treaties  and  conven- 
tions between  nations,  and  derives  its  sole  obUgation 
from  the  same  sources  as  other  contracts.  Under 
this  last  head  many  regulations  will  now  be  found, 
which  at  first  resulted  from  custom,  or  a  general 
sense  of  justice,  and  are  now  made  of  positive 
obligation  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  national  dis- 
putes and  collisions. 

Upon  the  general  theory  of  the  law  of  nations 
much  has  been  written  by  authors  of  great  ability  and 
celebrity.  At  the  head  of  the  list  stands  that  most 
extraordinary  man,  Grotius,  whose  treatise  de  Jure 
Belli  et  Pads  was  the  first  great  effort  in  modem 
times  to  reduce  into  any  order  the  principles  belong- 
ing to  this  branch  of  jurisprudence,  by  deducing  them 
from  the  history  and  practice  of  nations,  and  the  in- 
cidental opinions  of  philosophers,  orators,  and  poets. 
His  eulogy  has  been  already  pronounced  in  terms  of 
high  commendation,  but  so  just  and  so  true,  that  it 
were  vain  to  follow,  or  add  to  his  praise.*  Puffendorf 
in  a  dry,  didactic  manner,  has  drawn  out,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  times,  much*  to  strengthen  the  conclu- 
sions of  his  master  upon  natural  law ;  and  the 
sagacity  of  Barbeyrac,  in  his  luminous  Commentaries, 
has  cleared  away  many  obscurities,  and  vindicated 

*  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  in  his  Introductory  Discourse. 
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many  positions.  Wolfius,  who  is  better  known  among 
us  in  his  elegant  abridger,  Vattel,  has  more  elaborately 
discussed  the  theory,  with  the  improved  lights  of 
modern  days.  And  Ward,  in  his  unpretending,  but 
exact  Inquiry  into  the  Foundation  and  History  of  the 
Law  of  Nations  in  Europe  from  the  time  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  to  the  age  of  Grotius,  has  af- 
forded ample  materials  for  illustration  and  profound 
reflection.  Bynkershoeck  is  a  writer  of  a  very  differ- 
ent cast ;  and  in  a  clear,  bold,  and  uncompromising 
manner,  lays  down  his  principles,  as  practical  results, 
with  a  brevity  and  vigour,  which  give  them  almost 
the  authority  of  a  text-book.  He  is  not,  however,  a 
mere  apologist,  or  collector  of  usages ;  but  he  insists 
with  an  animated  vehemence,  that  reason  is  the  very 
soul  of  the  law  of  nations.  V  Ratio  ipsa  (inquam) 
ratio  juris  gentium  est  anima."  * 

But  I  know  not,  if  there  be  in  existence  any  trea- 
tise on  this  subject,  which  in  point  of  fulness  and 
accuracy  of  principles,  or  copiousness  of  detail,  is 
adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  modem  society,  or  is 
calculated  in  any  moderate  degree  to  satisfy  the  ex- 
pectations of  a  scholar  or  a  publicist  There  is  yet 
living  a  man,f  whose  character  as  a  philosophical 
moralist,  enlightened  statesman,  and  liberal  jurist, 
commands  universal  respect,  who  taught  us  in  his 


*  Bynker.  QuesL  Pub.  Jur.  ch.  2.  Mr.  Du  Ponceau's  Translation  of 
this  work  is  a  most  valuable  present  to  the  profession.  Indeed,  when 
one  considers  the  liberal  and  acute  spirit,  which  pervades  all  the  juridi* 
cal  publications  of  Mr.  Du  Ponceau,  it  is  matter  of  universal  regret,  that 
he  has  net  exclusively  devoted  his  life  to  the  exposition  of  law,  and 
particularly  of  the  civil  law. 

t  Sir  James  Mackintosh. 
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early  performances,  that  to  his  genius  we  might 
thereafter  owe  such  an  invaluable  donation.  But  the 
lapse  of  thirty  years,  and  the  seductive  influence  of 
other  studies  lead  us  now  to  fear,  that  our  hopes 
will  end  in  disappointment  Such  a  treatise  should 
embrace,  among  other .  things,  a  general  view  of  the 
sovereignty,  equality,  and  independence  of  nations ; 
the  rights  of  public  domain,  and  territorial  jurisdic- 
tion in  rivers,  bays,  lakes,  and  streams,  and  the 
ocean  ;  the  intercourse  of  nations  in  times  of  peace, 
in  respect  to  commerce  and  navigation ;  the  immuni- 
ties, and  Uabilities,  and  privileges  of  foreigners ;  the 
rights  and  duties  of  ambassadors  and  other  nunisters ; 
the  grounds  of  just  war ;  the  rights  and  duties  of 
belligerents  and  neutrals,  and  the  limits  of  just  hos- 
tilities ;  the  rights  of  conquest ;  the  nature  of  piracy ; 
the  nature  and  effect  of  alliances,  armistices,  pass- 
ports, and  safe-conducts ;  and  the  negotiation,  inter- 
pretation, and  obUgation  of  treaties  of  peace  and 
other  treaties.  My  object  will  be,  in  the  discussion 
of  these  topics,  to  expound  the  general  theory  with 
as  much  conciseness,  as  the  nature  of  the  case  will 
admit ;  and  to  devote  my  principal  labour  to  the 
developement  of  those  practical  results,  which  are  of 
perpetual  application  in  the  common  business  of  life, 
and  regulate  the  daily  concerns  of  individuals  and 
nations  in  peace  and  in  war.  For  this  purpose,  I 
shall  adventure  far  more,  than  has  been  usual  with 
publicists,  into  an  examination  of  those  general  prin- 
ciples of  jurisprudence,  which  affect  the  contracts, 
govern  the  titles,  and  limit  the  remedies  of  the  sub- 
jects of  independent  powers,  who  acquire  rights,  or 
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contract  obligations,  or  succeed  to  property,  or  are 
in  any  measure  subjected  to  the  municipal  law  in 
a  foreign  country.  This  will  include  a  variety  of 
delicate  and  interesting  topics  belonging  to  the  opera- 
tion of  foreign  jurisprudence,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  the  lex  fori  et  lex  lod.  Among  these  are  the 
law  of  foreign  domicil  and  expatriation ;  of  foreign 
marriages,  divorces,  and  crimes;  of  foreign  testaments 
and  successions  ab  intestato ;  of  foreign  grants  and 
agreements ;  of  foreign  prescriptions,  limitations, 
presumptions,  discharges,  and  judgments ;  of  foreign 
asylum  to  deserters  and  fugitives  ;  and  as  incidental, 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  jurisdiction  exercised 
by  courts  of  law  in  enforcing  rights  between. foreign- 
ers, or  giving  effect  to  the  municipal  prohibitions  of 
foreign  countries.  I  shall  also  adventure  upon  an 
ample  discussion  of  the  law  of  prize,  including  there- 
in the  law  of  captures,  and  recaptures,  and  reprisal, 
the  law  of  postliminy,  and  the  law  of  contraband,  and 
blockade,  and  illegal  trade.  And  as  a  fit  conclusion 
of  such  a  discussion,  I  shall  give  a  summary  view  of 
the  practice  and  jurisprudence  of  those  tribunals, 
emphatically  called  courts  of  the  law  of  nations,  which 
in  every  country  are  ordained  to  administer  this  im- 
portant branch  of  public  law.  In  England  and 
America,  this  jurisdiction  is  vested  in  the  courts  of 
Admiralty.  In  this  part  of  my  labours  I  shall  freely 
use  the  materials,  which  have  been  furnished  by 
those  distinguished  civiUans,  who  have  from  time  to 
time  adorned  the  English  and  American  courts  of 
Admiralty.  And,  above  all,  I  shall  endeavour  to  avail 
myself  of  those  masteriy  judgments,  full  of  wisdom, 
and  learnings  and  captivating  eloquence,  which  have 
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been  pronounced  within  the  last  thirty  years  by  a 
man,*  to  whom,  in  my  deliberate  opinion,  the  world 
is  more  indebted  for  a  practical  exposition  of  the  law 
of  nations,  upon  the  eternal  principles  of  justice  and 
reason,  than  to  all  the  jurists  of  all  former  ages. 

In  the  next  place,  Equity  Jurisprudence.  .  This  is 
a  very  comprehensive  head  of  our  municipal  law,  and 
in  its  actual  administration,  probably  embraces  as 
great  a  variety  and  extent  of  learning,  as  the  aggre- 
gate of  all  those,  which  now  fall  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  courts  of  common  law,  in  the  strict  sense 
the  terms.  The  jurisdiction  in  equity  is  sometimes 
concurrent  with  courts  of  common  law,  as  in  matters 
of  account,  partition,  and  dower ;  and  sometimes  it 
is  exclusive  and  paramount  Its  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion covers  an  immense  mass  of  doctrines,  relative 
to  truths,  frauds,  mistakes,  and  accidents,  and  ol^er 
cases,  which  the  remedial  justice  of  the  common 
law  courts  cannot  reach.  It  is  a  common,  but  ground- 
less notion,  that  equity  consists  in  the  administration 
of  a  sort  of  discretionary  justice ;  and  is  not,  like  the 
common  law,  built  upon  exact  principles  and  settled 
rules  ;  that  it  is  a  transcendental  power,  acting  above 
the  law,  and  superseding  and  annulling  its  operations, 
and  resting  in  an  undefined  and  arbitrary  judgment, 
at  best  the  arbUrium  bam  vtri,  rather  than  bom  juris- 
consultu  There  is,  therefore,  among  thosej  who  have 
not  cultivated  it,  as  a  science,  a  spectral  dread  of  it, 
as  if  some  unquiet  spirit  walked  abroad  to  disturb 
the  repose  of  titles,  and  revive  foi^otten  and  dormant 
claims.  It  is  strange,  that  such  a  delusion  should 
find  countenance,  even  within  the  pale  of  the  profes- 


*  Lord  StoweU  (late  Sir  WillUin  Scott). 
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sion  itself.  There  is  not,  at  the  present  moment,  a 
single  department  of  the  law,  which  is  more  com- 
pletely fenced  in  by  principle,  or  that  is  better  limit- 
ed by  considerations  of  pubUc  convenience,  both  in 
doctrine  and  discipUne,  than  equity.  It  is  an  intri- 
cate, but  an  exquisitely  finished  system,  wrought  up 
with  infinite  care,  and  almost  uniformly  rational  and 
just  in  its  conclusions.  Indeed,  that  portion  of  the 
common  law,  which  is  now  most  admired  for  its  sound 
policy,  derives  its  principal  attraction  from"  its  being 
founded  in  a  large  and  Uberal  equity,  and  therefore 
is  assumed  as  a  rule  equally  at  Paris  and  at  Londoni, 
at  Rome  and  at  Washington;  If  it  would  not  occupy 
too  much  space  in  an  introductory  discourse,  I  might 
vindicate  these  assertions  against  every  objection. 
But  this  is  not  the  time,  or  the  occasion. 

In  the  next  place.  Commercial  and  Maritime  Law. 
By  commercial  law,  we  are  accustomed  to  under- 
stand those  branches  of  jurisprudence,  which  regulate 
the  operations  of  trade  at  home  and  abroad  ;  and  by 
maritime  law,  those,  which  concern  navigation,  ship- 
ments, commerce,  and  other  transactions  on  the  sea. 
In  truth  they  are  perpetually  running  into  each  other, 
as  the  streams  of  many  rivers  flow  into  the  ocean, 
and  form  a  part  of  its  mass  of  Vaters,  and  are  almost 
incapable  of  an  absolute  separation.  There  can  be 
little  need  to  descant  upon  the  value  and  importance 
of  this  part  of  our  jurisprudence.  It  is  the  golden 
chain,  which  connects  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and 
binds  them  together  in  the  closest  union.  It  comes 
home  to  every  man's  business  and  bosom,  and  is  as 
captivating  by  the  philosophy  of  its  doctrines,  as  it  is 
commendable  for  its  sound  morals,  its  flexible  adap- 
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tations,  and  its  enlightened  policy.  Much  of  its  ex- 
cellence, it  must  be  admitted,  is  the  growth  of  modem 
times.  Its  history  may  be  easily  traced  back  to  the 
classical  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  where  maritime 
enterprise  upon  the  revival  of  letters  spread  itself 
with  wonderful  rapidity  and  success.  It  succeeded 
the  age  of  chivalry ;  and  by  blending  the  common 
interests  of  nations,  it  softened  the  manners^^d  sub- 
dued  the  barbarous  spirit  of  rivals  and  adversaries. 
The  custbms  of  trade  and  navigation  so<m  acquired 
the  authority  of  law ;  and  assisted  by  the  persuasive 
equity  of  the  Roman  law  of  contract,  (Aen  much 
studied  and  admired,  and  still  entitled  to  profound 
admiration,)  it  silently  pervaded  all  Europe,  from  the 
farther  Calabria  to  the  frozen  Baltic  The  Canao- 
lato  del  Marcy  which  still  instructs  us  by  the  wisdom 
of  his  precepts,  is  but  a  collection  of  the  rules  and 
maxims  of  this  voluntary  international  code.  The 
celebrated  Ordinance  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  (which 
will  be  gratefully  remembered,  when  his  ambitious 
projects  shall  be  lost  in  the  dimness  of  tradition,)  is 
little  more  than  a  text  gathered  from  the  civilians, 
and  the  customs  of  commerce,  by  the  genius  of  a 
minister,  whose  life  seemed  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  posterity.  England  was  almost  the  last  to  receive 
into  her  bosom  this  beautiful  effort  of  human  reason. 
Little  more  than  a  century  has  elapsed,  since  she 
could  scarcely  be  said  to  possess  any  commercial 
jurisprudence.  The  old  common  lawyers  repelled 
it  with  a  sullen  inhospitality  and  indifference.  And 
though  i(  cannot  be  doubted,  that  the  spirit  of  com* 
merce  would,  first  or  last,  have  forced  it  into  the 
courts  of  England,  and  compelled  them  to  protect 
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the  interests,  which  the  enterprise  of  her  subjects 
had  created;  it  may  be  reasonably  questioned, 
whether,  but  for  the  extraordinary  genius  of  Lord 
Mansfield,  she  would  not  have  been,  at  this  very  mo- 
ment, a  century  behind  continental  Europe  in  adopt- 
ing  its  doctrines.  He  was  in  a  great  measure  the 
author  of  the  law  of  insurance ;  and  he  gave  to  the 
other  branches  of  commercial  law,  a  clearness  and 
certainty,  which  surprise  us  more  and  more,  as  we 
examine  and  study  his  decisions.  That  he  borrow- 
ed much  from  foreign  jurisprudence  is  admitted ;  but 
he  more  than  repaid  every  obligation  to  these  sources. 
He  naturalized  the  principles  of  commercial  law^ 
when  he  transplanted  them  into  the  soil  of  England^ 
and  they  have  flourished  with  new  vigour  in  her 
genial  climate.  It  is  her  just  boast,  that  having  been 
once  a  tributary,  she  has  now  in  turn  laid  the  whole 
Continent  under  contribution.  Her  commercial  law 
has  attained  a  perfection,  order,  and  glory,  which 
command  the  reverence  of  the  whole  world.  It  is 
almost  universally  followed  and  obeyed ;  not,  indeed, 
as  of  positive  institution ;  but  as  wisdom,  practical 
wisdom,  acting  upon  the  results  of  a  large  expe- 
rience, in  a  government,  where  opinion  is  free,  and 
justice  is  administered  without  favour  and  without 
reproach. 

A  treatise  upon  this  branch  of  law  must  necessa- 
rily comprehend  a  wide  range  of  subjects.  It  must 
discuss,  among  other  things,  the  law  of  principals 
and  agents,  brokers,  factors,  and  consignees ;  of  part- 
nerships, and  other  joint  ownerships ;  of  negotiable 
instruments,  such  as  bills  of  exchange,  promissory 
notes,  checks,  and  bills  of  lading;  of  contracts  of 
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bailment,  shipments,  and  affreightment ;  and,  as  in- 
cidents, of  charter-parties,  freight,  demurrage,  and 
stoppage  in  transitu;  of  navigation  and  shipping, 
and,  as  incidents,  the  rights  and  duties  of  owners, 
masters,  and  mariners ;  and  of  insurance,  bottomry, 
respondentia,  salvage,  and  general  average.  My  ob- 
ject will  be  to  deal  as  fully  with  these  topics,  as  may 
consist  with  the  limits,  by  which  every  system  of  lec- 
tures must  be  circumscribed. 

In  the  last  place,  the  Constitutional  Law  of  the 
United  States.  In  the  correct  exposition  of  this 
subject,  there  is  not  a  single  American  citizen,  who 
has  not  deep  stake  and  permanent  interest  ^^  In 
questions  merely  politicalt''  says  Junius,  ^^  an  honest 
man  may  stand  neuter;  But  the  laws  and  constitu- 
tion are  the  general  proptfty  of  the  subject  Not 
to  defend  is  to  relinquish ;  and  who  is  so  senseless 
as  to  renounce  his  share  in  a  common  benefit,  un- 
less he  hopes  to  profit  by  a  new  division  of  the 
spoil  V^*  The  existence  of  the  union  of  these 
States,  does,  (as  I  think,)  mainly  depend  upon  a 
just  administration  of  the  powers  and  duties  of  the 
national  government ;  upon  the  preservation  of  that 
nice,  but  ever  changing  influence,  which  balances  the 
State  and  General  Governments,  and  tends,  or  should 
always  tend  to  bring  them  into  a  due  equilibrium. 
There  is  no  safety  to  our  civil,  religious,  or  political 
rights,  except  in  this  union.  And  it  is  scarcely  too 
much  to  affirm,  that  the  cause  of  liberty  throughout 
the  world  is  in  no  small  measure  suspended  upon 
this  great  experiment  of  self-government  by  the  peo- 
ple.   I  shall  endeavour,  in  my  commentaries  upon 

*  Letter  41,  to  Lord  Mansfield. 
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this  important  branch  of  political  law,  to  discuss  it 
with  all  the  delicacy  and  reserve  becoming  my  official 
station,  and  with  all  the  sobriety  appertaining  to  the 
fundamental  law  of  organization  of  a  free  govern- 
ment.    My  object  will  be  to  unfold  its  divisions,  and 
explain  its  principles,  as  far  as  practicable,  by  the 
lights   of   those   great  minds,   which  fostered  into 
being,  and  nourished  its  infancy.     I  shall  deal  little 
with  speculative  discussions,  and  still  less  with  my 
own  personal  opinions.      But  I  shall  rely  with  un- 
doubting  confidence  upon  the  early  commentaries  of 
its  framers,  upon  the  legislative  recognitions  of  au- 
thority and  duty,  and  the  judicial  decisions  of  the 
highest  courts,   as    safe   guides    for  interpretation. 
Above  all,  I  shall  freely  use  the  doctrines  of  the  ad- 
mirable production  *  of  Hamilton,  Madison,  and  Jay, 
(patriots  as  pure,  and  statesmen  as  wise,  as  any, 
which  have  graced  our  country,)  which  has  already 
acquired  the  weight  of  an  authority  throughout  Amer- 
ica.    If  by  such  means  I  shall  contribute  to  fix  in  the 
minds  of  American  youth  a  more  devout  enthusiasm 
for  the  constitution  of  their  country,  a  more  sincere 
love  of  its  principles,  and  a  more  firm  determination 
to  adhere  to  its  a<|tual  provisions  against  the  clamours 
of  faction,  and  the  restlessness  of  innovation,  my 
humble  labours  will  not  be  without  some  reward  in 
the  consciousness  of  having  contributed  something 
to  the  common  weal. 

I  have  thus  sketched  a  general  outline  of  the 
course  of  lectures,  which  the  Founder  of  the  Dane 
Professorship  has  in  the  first  instance  assigned  to  this 
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chair,  for  the  encouragement  of  juridical  learning. 
Imperfect  as  this  outline  is,  it  must  strike  the  most 
superficial  observer,  how  rich  and  various  are  the 
topics,  which  it  proposes  to  examine ;  how  extensive 
is  the  learning,  and  how  exhausting  the  diligence,  to 
accomplish  the  design.  While  it  does  honour  to  the 
public  spirit,  and  the  sagacity  and  enlightened  zeal 
of  the  Founder ;  while  it  testifies  his  enthusiasm  for 
the  science,  in  which  he  has  so  deservedly  attamed 
eminence ;  it  at  the  same  time  admonishes  us,  that 
he,  who  matured  the  plan,  seems  alone  to  possess 
the  courage  and  ability  to  execute  it  with  complete 
success.  In  truth,  the. venerable  Founder  has  meas- 
ured the  strength  of  others  by  his  own ;  and  scarcely 
seems  to  have  suspected  the  difficulties  of  the  task, 
from,  the  consciousness  of  .his  own  power  to  subdue 
them.  The  skilful  guide  in  the  Alps  walks  mth  fear- 
less confidence  in  the  nudst  of  dangers,  wUch  appal 
the  traveller,  who  has  never  made  trial  of  his  strength. 
Lord  Coke,  himself  a  prodigy  of  professional  learn- 
ing, has  somewhere  laid  down,  for  the  benefit  of  stu- 
dents, the  various  employments  for  every  day,  and 
has  assigned  six  hours  for  the  pursuit  of  the  law.* 
Lord  Hale  has  limited  his  exadlnis  to  the  same 
period;!  ^^  SirWillim  Jones,  whose  eariy  am- 
bition thought,  that  all  the  departments  of  law  might 
be  mastered  by  a  single  mind  m  satisfiBU^tory  Com- 
mentaries, has  not  ventured  upon  a  different  assign- 

*  Co.  Litt  64  b. 

^  Sex  boras  somno,  totidem  dea  legibus  squis, 
Quatuor  orabis,  dea  epulis  duas. 
Qaod  saperest  dtro  sacris  largire  cammnis,** 
f  Boswell's  Life  of  Johiisoii»  liL  398. 
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ment  of  labour.  *  I  feel  justified  in  saying,  that  for 
more  than  fifty  years  our  generous  patron  has  daily 
devoted  to  his  favourite  studies  of  politics  and  juris- 
prudence more  than  double  that  number  of  hours. 

I  trust,  it  v^ill  not  be  deemed  an  intrusion,  if  upon 
this  occasion  I  venture  to  speak  somewhat  of  the 
public  services  of  this  distinguished  lav^yer,  v^hich 
are  already  matter  of  notoriety,  and,  considering  his 
age  and  character,  may  almost  be  deemed  matter  of 
history. 

It  is  now  more  than  fifty  years  since  Mr.  Dane 
first  came  to  the  bar,  and  brought  to  its  practice  his 
varied  stores  of  knowledge.  He  was  almost  imme- 
diately engaged  in  the  duties  of ^  legislation  in  this, 
his  native  State  ;  and  to  him  we  are  chiefly  indebted 
for  the  first  general  revisal  of  our  Provincial  Statutes, 
as  well  as  for  other  improvements  in  our  code  of 
positive  law.  At  the  distance  of  thirty  years,  he  was 
again  called  upon  by  ihe  voice  of  the  legislature  to  a 
similar  duty;  and  to  him,  in  a  great  measure,  we 
owe  the  valuable  collection  of  our  Colonial  and  Pro- 
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vincial  Statutes,  which  now  adorns  our  libraries.  In 
the  intermediate  period  he  served  many  years  in  the 
Continental  Congress  during  some  of  its  most  difli- 
cult  operations,  and  there  maintained  a  high  reputa- 
tion  for  sound  judgment,  and  an  inflexible  adherence 
to  the  best  principles  of  political  polity.  His  ad- 
vancement to  public  life  was  always  unsought  for 
by  himself;  and  his  retirement  from  it  has  always 

*  Teignmouth*8  Life  of  Sir  William  Jones,  p.  257. 

^  Six  hours  to  law,  to  soothing  slumber  seven, 
Tea  to  the  world  allot,  and  all  to  Heaven.** 

See  also,  Law  of  Bailments,  p.  122, 123. 
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been  matter  of  public  regret.  To  him  belongs  the 
glory  of  the  formation  of  the  celebrated  Ordinance 
of  1787,  which  constitutes  the  fundamental  law  of 
the  states  northwest  of  the  Ohio.  It  is  a  monu- 
ment of  political  wisdom,  and  sententious  skilful- 
ness  of  expression.  It  was  adopted  unanimously 
by  Congress,  according  to  his  original  draught,  with 
scarcely  the  alteration  of  a  single  word.  After  his 
retirement  from  public  life,  he  devoted  himself  with 
matchless  assiduity  to  the  duties  of  the  bar ;  and 
gradually  arriving  to  the  first  rank,  he  became  the 
guide,  the  friend,  and  the  father  of  the  profession  in 
his  own  county.  In  the  midst  of  an  extensive  prac- 
tice, he  found  leisure  to  compile  his  Digest  and 
Abridgment  of  American  Law,  which,  in  eight  large 
octavo  volumes,  comprehends  a  general  survey  of  all 
our  jurisprudence,  and  attests  the  depth  of  his  learn- 
ing, bis  unwearied  industry,  and  his  independent,  but 
cautious  judgment.  It  is  now  some  years  since  he 
bade  farewell  to  the  bar,  but  not  to  his  favourite 
studies.^  In  contemplating  his  professional  charac- 
ter one  is  perpetually  reminded  of  the  fine  portrait 
of  Lord  Chief  Justice  RoUe,  drawn  by  Lord  Hale,  in 
his  preface  to  RoUe's  Abridgment  of  the  Law,  which 
has  so  close  a  resemblance,  that  it  seems  another, 
and  the  same.  "  He  argued  frequently  and  perti- 
nently," says  Lord  Hale ;  "  his  arguments  were  fitted 
to  prove  and  evince,  not  for  ostentation ;  plain,  yet 
learned  ;  short,  if  the  nature  of  the  business  permit- 


*  At  this  very  moment  there  Is  in  the  press  a  ninth  supplementary 
volume  by  Mr.  Dane  to  his  Digest  and  Abridgment,  which  contains  a 
full  abstract  of  thirty  volomea  of  Reports  published  since  his  original 
work. 
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ted,  yet  perspicuous.  His  words  few,  but  significant 
and  weighty.  His  skill,  judgment,  and  advice  in 
points  of  law  and  pleading  were  sound  and  excel- 
lent.— In  short,  he  was  a  person  of  great  learning 
and  experience  in  the  common  law,  profound  judg- 
ment, singular  prudence,  great  moderation,  justice, 
and  integrity.'*  Mr.  Dane  has  nobly  dedicated  the 
whole  proceeds  of  his  great  work  to  the  establish- 
ment of  this  professorship  ;  and  thus  has  become  to 
our  parent  University,  in  the  highest  sense,  the 
American  Viner.  I  am  but  too  sensible,  that  here 
the  parallel  must  stop ;  and  that  to  pursue  it  farther 
would  cover  with  humiliation  him,  who  now  address- 
es you.  To  the  liberal  donation  of  Mr.  Viner  the 
world  is  indebted  for  the  splendid  Commentaries  of 
Sir  William  Blackstone,  a  work  of  such  singular  ex- 
actness and  perspicacity,  of  such  finished  purity  and 
propriety  of  style,  and  of  such  varied  research,  and 
learned  disquisition,  and  constitutional  accuracy,  that 
as  a  text-book  it  probably  stands  unrivalled  in  the 
literature  of  any  other  language,  and  is  now  studied 
as  a  classic  in  America,  as  well  as  in  England.  Per- 
haps when  we  are  gathered  in  the  dust,  some  future 
Blackstone,  nursed  and  reared  in  this  school,  may 
arise,  and  by  a  similar  achievement  blend  his  own 
immortality  with  the  fame  of  the  Founder.  Would  to 
God,  that  it  may  be  so  I  And  thus  this  fair  seat  of 
science  become  the  pride  of  the  law,  as  it  now  is  the 
pride  of  the  literature  of  our  country. 

When  we  look  around  us,  and  consider,  how  much 
has  been  done  by  this'University  for  the  glory  and 
safety  of  the  Commonwealth;  when  we  recollect, 
how  many  distinguished  men  have  been  nourished 
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in  her  bosom,  and  warmed  by  her  bounty,  and 
cheered  by  her  praise  ;*  it  is  impossible  to  suppress 
the  wish,  the  earnest  wish,  that  this  last  triumph  may 
yet  crown  her  matron  dignity.  What  consolation 
could  be  more  affecting  to  her  grateful  children,  than 
that  in  these  academical  shades  their  should  arise  a 
temple,  sacred  to  the  majesty  of  the  law,  where  our 
future  orators,  and  jurists,  and  judges,  and  states- 
men, might  mature  their  genius,  and  deepen  their 
learning,  and  purify  their  ambition.  Where  future 
generations  may  approach,  and  read  the  wisdom  of 
the  law,  as  it  is  personified  in  the  glowing  sketch 
of  Algernon  Sidney.  "  It  is  void  of  desire  and  fear, 
lust  and  anger.  It  is  mens  sine  affedu^  written  rea- 
son, retaining  soma  measure  of  the  divine  perfection. 
It  does  not  enjoin  that,  which  pleases  a  weak,  frail 
man  ;  but  without  any  regard  to  persons,  commands 
that,  which  is  good,  and  punishes  evil  in  all,  whether 
rich  or  poor,  high  or  low.  It  is  deaf,  inexorable,  in- 
flexible." t 

*  The  members  delegated  from  Massachusetts  to  serve  in  the  Revo- 
lutionary Congress  between  1774  and  1789,  (when  the  new  Constitution 
was  adopted,)  were  in  number  twenty-one.  Of  these  seventeen  were 
educated  in  Harvard  University.  Their  names  are  as  follows  :  Samuel 
Adams,  Thomas  Cushing,  John  Hancock,  John  Adams,  Robert  T.  Paine, 
Francis  Dana,  Elbridge  Gerry,  John  Lowell,  Samuel  Osgood,  Jonathan 
Jackson,  Artemas  Ward,  George  Partridge,  Rufus  King,  James  Lovell, 
Samuel  A.  Otis,  George  Thatcher,  and  Nathan  Dane.  Mr.  Dane  is 
the  only  survivor. 

f  Works  of  Algernon  Sidney,  s^ct  15,  p.  69. 
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LECTUBE,  «jc. 


Gentlemen  ; 

The  occasion  which  has  called  us  together^  is  one 
of  high  interest  The  establishment  of  a  Medical 
School;  whether  we  consider  it  as  connected  with 
the  progress  of  medical  science  in  times  past^  or  as- 
sociated with  its  fatare  advancement^  is  an  event 
which  we  cannot  regard  with  feelings  of  indifference. 

On  sach  an  occasion  it  would  seem  to  be  pecaliarly 
appropriate  to  direct  onr  attention  to  the  origin  of  the 
science ;  to  trace  its  progress  in  succeeding  ages  ; 
mark  the  different  revolutions  it  has  undergone ;  and^ 
particularly,  to  notice  those  institutions,  individuals^ 
and  events,  by  which  it  has  been  brought  to  its  pre- 
sent state. 

But  the  subject  is  too  extensive  to  be  Embraced 
in  a  single  lecture.  I  shall  therefore  not  detain  you 
with  an  account  of  the  Medical  Schoolsy  or  the 
great  men  of  antiquity^  but  call  your  attention,  for 
a  few  moments^  to  a  brief  sketch  of  the  medical 


history  of  our  own  country ;  and'particularly  of  those 
institutions^  and  of  those  circumstances^  from  which 
it  has  derived  its  principal  character. 

On  looking  back  upon  the  early  histoiy  of  our 
country^  our  attention  is  arrested  by  the  extraordina- 
ry fact^  that  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  elapsed 
after  its  first  settlement,  before  a  single  institution  ex- 
isted, either  for  the  education  of  physidans,  or  the 
regulation  of  the  practice  of  medicine. 

Early  and  ample  provision  was  made  for  the  pur- 
poses of  general  education*  Schools  and  Colleges 
were  established;  many  able  politicians,  accom- 
plished dvilians,  and  learned  divines,  were  pro- 
duced ;  while  scarcely  a  scientific  physidan  was  to  be 
found,  excepting  sucb  as  had  sought  an  education  in 
the  schools  of  Europe,  or  had  emigrated  to  this 
countiy  from  abroad. 

This  fact  is  the  more  remarkable^  since  our  ances- 
tors must,  from  repeated  ravages  of  fatal  diseases 
among  them,  have  learned  the  importance  of  educa- 
tion, in  directing  a  profession  so  intimately  connect- 
ed with  the  preservation  of  human  life.*  Yet, 
when  we  consider  the  objects  for  which  they  emi- 
grated, and  tiie  extraordinary  circumstances  that  at- 
tended them,  we  shall  find  a  satisfactory  explanation, 
if  not  a  full  apology,  for  their  disregard  of  medical 
science. 

*   See  Note  A. 
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No  otber  colofff  was  ever  planted  ia  a  foreign 
eountry^  composed  of  isdividuals  of  the  same  cha- 
racter, actuated  by  the  same  matives,  and  governed 
by  the  same  policy,  as  that  which  first  settled  Ameri- 
ca* Our  ancestors  did  not  come  hither  for  the  pur- 
poses of  monied  speculation,  or  scientific  research. 
Neither  the  love  of  money,  nor  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge,  could  have  induced  them  to  separate  from 
relatives  and  friends,  the  comforts  of  domestic  life, 
and  civilized  society,  to  encounter  the  perils,  the  la- 
bours, and  privations,  that  awaited  them  on  the  hos- 
tile shores  of  a  savage  wilderness.  A  zeal  more 
pure,  and  a  spirit  mor^  elevated,  inspired  and  sus- 
tained them.  It  was  the  great  master  principle  of 
religious  liberty  and  religious  reformation,  that  en- 
kindled the  zeal  of  our  fathers,  directed  4heir  course, 
and  bore  them  on  to  this  western  world.  A  princi- 
ple, the  effects  of  which  have  descended  to  us,  and 
are  still  visible  in  every  past  of  oar  country. 

It  is  not  strange  that,  under  soch  ciicamstances,  the 
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interest  of  the  chorch  should  have  predominated,  and 
have  givei^  a  leading  character  to  all  their  institu- 
tions ;  while  medicine  and  other  branches  of  science 
were  regarded  as  subordinate  objects,  and  left  to  be 
develop^  by  the  future  necessities  and  resources  of 
the  country. 

Other  causes^no  doubt^  had  an  influence  in  retard- 
ing the  progress  of  medical  science,  during  the  early 


part  of  oar  history.  A  new  country  is  not  favour- 
able to  the  improvement  of  science^  and  particularly 
to  a  science  which  more  than  any  other  is  founded  on 
observation  and  experience.  The  general  health 
that  prevails,  the  scattered  state  of  population,  and 
above  all,  the  poverty  which  renders  it  necessary  for 
every  one  to  provide  for  his  wants  with  his  own 
hands,  while  they  damp  the  ardour  of  inquiry^  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  accurate  and  extensive  obser- 
vation. The  depressed  state  of  medical  science  which 
marked  the  period  of  the  emigration,  may  be  regarded 
as  another  cause  that  retarded  its  progress  for  many 
years  in  this  country. 

Our  ancestors  lived  long  enough  in  Europe  to  im- 
bibe something  of  the  genius  of  their  native  country^ 
and  the  spirit  of  the  age.  This  was  then  a  country 
whose  medicine  had  scarcely  emerged  from  empiri- 
cism, and  an  age  still  abounding  in  superstition.  It 
was  not  to  be  expected  that  they  should  bring  with 
them  a  high  respect  for  a  science,  or  an  ardent  devo- 
tion to  its  interest,  which  had  been  but  little  cultivated^ 
and  which  at  that  period  was  extremely  limited  and 
hypothetical.  The  discovery  of  the  ciicnlatlon  of  the 
blood  by  Harvey,  and  the  course  of  the  chyle  by  Ase- 
lias  and  Pequet,  had  been  scarcely  promulgated,  when 
our  ancestors  embarked  for  America ;  and  the  labours 
of  the  Monros  and  the  Hunters,  as  well  as  the  improve- 
ments of  the  anatombts^  physiologbts,  and  surgeons 


of  France,  which  have  reflected  so  much  li^  opou 
the  science,  were  effected  long  after  this  period. 
Nor  was  it  till  since  our  ancestors  left  Europe,  that 
the  great  medical  schools  of  Edinbuigh,  London, 
and  Paris,  acquired  that  celebrity,  and  exerted  that 
influence  on  the  science,  which  has  been  so  exten* 
sively  experienced  through  the  world  .during  the  last 
ceotuiy. 

When  we  consider,  then',  the  object  for  which  our 
ancestors  emigrated  to  America ;  the  difficulties  they 
had  to  encounter ;  the  state  of  the  country  to  which 
they  came ;  and,  above  all,  the  depressed  state  of 
medical  science  throughout  Europe  at  the  time,  it  is 
easy  to  explain  their  disregard  of  medical  education, 
and  its  slow  progress  for  many  years  that  followed. 

From  the  scanty  records  which  contain  the  medical 
history  of  America,  we  are  left  in  doubt  with  respect 
to  the  exact  state  of  the  science,  for  a  considerable 
time  after  its  settlement.  We  are  informed  by  the  few 
scattered  fragments  of  history  which  are  left  us,  as 
trell  as  by  tradition,  that  our  early  divines,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  ancient  priests  of  Egypt,  of  Greece,  and 
Home,  united  with  their  clerical  profession  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine.  A  venerable  and  distinguished 
physician^  of  New-England,  now  living  on  the  spot 
where  the  pilgrims  of  Plymouth  first  landed,  says,  in 
a  letter  received  on  this  subject,   ^<  That  for  many 

*  Dr.  Janet  Thacher. 
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yean  aflc^  the  first  settlement  of  the  eonntiy^  it  was 
deemed  indispensable  for  clergymen  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  practical  medicine^  to  dischai^  the 
duties  of  piety  and  humanity  to  their  suffering  bre- 
thren ;  and  though  they  were  not  endowed  with 
high  attainments  in  medical  science^  they  wf»e,  never- 
thelessy  qualified  for  great  usefulness  in  their  respec- 
tive stations.  Altogether  unlike  the  ignorant  em- 
pirics of  later  times^  they  were  actuated  by  the  purest 
motives^  and  the  highest  considerations  of  benevo- 
lence. By  their  amiable  manners^  zealous  attention^ 
and  pious  converse^  they  endeared  themselves  to 
their  people^  mutual  attachments  were  formed^  and 
the  fullest  confidence  reposed  in  their  skilL'^ 

So  far  were  the  professions  of  divinity  and  medi- 
cine united^  that  the  clergy  not  only  prescribed 
for  the  sick^  but  entered  into  medical  controver- 
siesy  and  wrote  practical  wwks  on  the  diseases  of 
the  country*  The  first  medical  work  published  in 
America^  was  written  by  a  learned  clergyman  of 
Boston^  and  entitled  ^<  A  Brief  Guide  in  the  Small 
Pox  and  Measles/^  It  was  printed  in  the  year 
1677*  This  was  soon  followed  by  the  work  of  an- 
other clergyman^  which  bore  the  title  of  ^^  A  6oo4 
Management  under  the  Uistemper  of  the  Measles/' 

However  proper  and  necessaiy  it  might  have 
been^  in  the  then  existing  state  of  the  country^  and 
under  the  peculiar  circumstancea/ of  the  times^  to 
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mingle  the  two  professions ;  and  although  we  mmi 
ever  entertain  a  gratefiil  recollection  of  these  pious 
clergymen,  for  their  benevolent  offices  to  the*  sick^ 
as  well  as  for  their  efforts  for  the  promotion  of  the 
science  while  in  the  hands  of  others  ;*  it  is  obvious 
that  medicine  could  have  been  but  little  advanced  by 
the  desultoiy  and  dbtracted  labours  of  a  class  of  men 
occupied  with  the  arduous  duties  of  another  profes- 
sion^ and  who  could  have  possessed  but  a  very  im- 
perfect knowledge  of  the  structure  and  laws  of  the 
animal  economy^  and  of  the  nature  of  disease.  But 
the  clergy  were  not  the  only  persons  to  whom  was 
confided  the  practice  of  medicine,  even  in  ^e  earli*  * 
est  period  of  our  country.  On  the  first  settlement  of 
America^  a  few  physicians  came  over  with  the 
colonists^  planted  themselves  in  the  country^  and  as 
far  as  circumstances  admitted,  or  occasion  required^ 
devoted  themselves  to  the  duties  of  their  profes- 
sion.! But  they  settled  in  the  principal  towns  and  vil- 
lages, extending  their  labours  only  in  extreme  cases 
to  the  remote  parts  of  the  colonies,  and  among  the 
Indian  tribes  of  the  country  ;  while,  in  all  ordinary 
casesy  the  great  mass  of  the  community  were  either 
d^eodent  mi  the  clergy,  or  compelled  to  employ 
ihoM  who  were  much  less  qualified  to  administer 
medbcal  aid. 


This  state  of  llnngs,  liowever,  did  not  cnnliuuc  fur 
a  long  time.  As  early  as  1638,  Harvard  College 
was  founded  at  Cambridge,  in  New-Kngland;  and, 
though  originally  designed  to  form  young  men  for 
the  ministry,  and  to  educate  the  native  Indians  of 
the  country,  it  was  not  long  liefore  some  of  Us  gradu- 
ates began  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  profession  of 
medicine.  Several  young  men  of  this  description, 
after  studying  a  suitable  time  witli  the  most  emiucnt 
physicians  of  America,  repaired  to  Europe  to  enjoy 
the  beaelit  of  lectures,  and  finish  their  education  in 
the  public  schools.  The  number  was  augmented 
by  (he  graduates  who  came  out  from  William  and 
Mary  College  of  Virginia,  and  Yale  College  in  Cotl- 
nccticut :  the  former  of  whicli  was  founded  in 
16U1,  and  the  latter  ia  I7OO.  At  a  later  period, 
several  of  the  graduates  of  Princeton  College,  New- 
Jersey,  founded  in  1746,  pursued  the  same  course. 

Thus  were  introduced  into  America,  a  number  of 
well  educated  physicians,  who  were  natives  of  the 
country,  besides  several  distinguished  European 
physicians,  who  in  the  mean  lime  bad  emigrated  with 
the  early  settlers.*  Yet  the  number  was  so  small, 
and  the  increase  so  inconsiderable,  when  compared 
with  the  rapid  progress  of  the  population,  that  the  de- 
mand for  medical  practitioners  could  not  be  supplied. 
♦  See  Note  D. 
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In  those  days  it  was  not  uDcommon  for  a  skilfu 
surgeon  to  ride  one  and  even  tM'o  hundred  miles^  to 
ampatate  a  ^imb,  or  reduce  a  dislocated  shoulder^ 
while  patieota  ftyr  au>re  diiBcult  operations  were  com- 
pelled to  croaa  tha-Atlantie;  and  at  this  period  fe^- 
males  were  the  only  aoconcheurs  of  the  country.  No 
nedical  •choeli  fw  the  edocatien  of  physicians  had 
been  established ;  and  sneh  a  thing  as  a  respectable 
medical  library  did  not  ejust.  The  works  pf  Sydeu^ 
hamy  Boevhaave,  Van  Swieten,  Mead,  Brooks, 
Hnxhami  Gewpw,  Keill,  Douglass,  Heister,  Ledran^ 
and  Lewis,  were  almost  the  only  authors  that  were 
known  or  studied  in  America;  and  these  were  seldom 
found  in  the  same  collection^ 

Such  was  the  general  state  of  medical  science  in 
America,  for  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  after  its 
first  settl^nent ;  and  if  any  exceptions  to  it  existed, 
they  were  only  to  be  met  with  in  the  larger  towns 
and  cities,  where,  from  the  den9ity  of  the  population^ 
and  the  greater  number  of  physicians,  a  spirit  of 
emulation  was  excited,  occasions  of  professional  inter- 
course increased,  and  more  extensive  opportunities 
enjoyed  for  reading  and  observation. 

But  a  new  era  was  about  to  commence.  The 
science  had  already  begun  to  revive  in  Rurope,  and 
to  present  a  new  aspect  In  I7IO  the  foundation  of 
the  great  medical  school  of  Edinburgh  was  laid  by 
the  elder  Monro;  medical  instruction  ii|  LoQdoq 


was  clevateil  by  the  genius  and  industry  of  William 
and  John  Hunter ;  tlie  University  of  Leyden  wan 
brougbt  into  liigli  repute  by  the  labours  of  Bocr- 
haave  ;  and  the  medical  schools  of  France  began  to 
asBumt  a  new  character.  The  spirit  of  improve- 
ment reached  America ;  and  our  physicians,  while 
they  felt  its  influence,  perceived  the  necessity  of 
adopting  measures  to  check  the  progress  of  quackery 
and  empiricism,  which  threatened  to  overspread  the 
country.  But  they  saw  that  nothing  cvuld  he  done 
without  instituting  measures  for  the  medical  educa- 
tion of  a  greater  number  of  our  young  men,  than 
enjoyed  the  means,  or  possessed  the  inclination,  to 
resort  to  Europe.  The  establishment  of  medical 
schools  presented  the  only  rational  prospect  of  ac- 
complishing su  desirable  an  object. 

Among  the  various  means  which  have  been  adopt- 
ed for  the  education  of  young  men  to  the  practice  of 
physic,  medical  schools  and  public  lectures  have 
ever  been  regarded  as  the  most  important,  and  their 
utility  has  been  sanctioned  by  every  age.  These  insti- 
tutions arc  almost  coeval  with  the  first  dawning  of 
medical  M'ieiice  ;  and  have  been  established  in  almost 
every  populous  city  in  the  civilized  world.  In 
Egypt,  in  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  in  the  princi- 
pal cities  of  Hpain,  in  Etaly,  in  France,  Germany,  and 
Holland  :  and,  in  the  last  century,  in  the  larger  cities 
of  Great  Britain ;  and   wherever  they     have  been 


%i»Uibli9hed  aud  Roorislietl,  medtca)  science  lias  lieeii 
elevated,  quackery  has  vanished,  and  regular  phyai- 
cians  have  commanded  cnnsideration  and  respect. 
These  facts  our  pliysiciaus  had  learned  and  appre- 
ciated ;  and  a  few  of  them,  who  had  visited  the  cele- 
brated schools  of  Europe,  and  whose  spirits  had  heen 
Sred  by  the  example  of  the  gi-eat  masters  of  that  day, 
"nere  anxious  that  something  should  be  done  in  their 
native  country.  No  attempt,  however,  was  made  to 
establish  a  medical  school  in  America,  until  l7fi-'»- 

Previous  to  this  period,  and  as  early  as  1750.  Ihe 
body  of  HermanuB  Carroll,  a  criminal  who  had  been 
executed  for  murder,  was  dissected  in  the  city  of 
New-York,  by  Dr.  John  Bard  and  Dr.  Peter  Mid- 
dletou,  two  of  the  most  eminent  physicians  of  that 
day,  and  the  blood  vessels  injected,  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  young  men  then  engaged  In  the  study  of 
medicine;  and  this,  says  our  celebrated  countryman. 
Dr.  Hosack,  was  the  first  essay  made  in  the  United 
States  for  the  purpose  of  imparting  medical  know- 
ledge, by  the  dissection  of  the  human  body,  of  which 
we  have  any  record. 

Six  years  afl«r  this.  viz.  in  1796,  a  course  of  lec- 
tures on  Anatomy  and  Surgery,  accompanied  by  dis- 
sections of  the  human  body,  was  delivered  at  New- 
port, iu  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  by  a  Doctor 
William  Hunter,  a  distinguished  Hootch  physician, 
who  had  beeo  educated  at  tlio  University  of  £diu:  ■ 


burgh.  To  these  lectures  not  ODly  the  roerlical  stu- 
dents and  physiciiins,  but  all  iHb  literary  gi^uUcmea 
of  the  town,  were  invited. 

But  these  efforts  to  give  inslriiction  by  dissections 
and  lectures  were  only  temporary,  and  no  plan  was 
matured  aud  carried  into  operation,  for  instituljug  a 
regularly  orgauized  medical  school,  till  the  one  of 
Philadelphia,  in  IjGd. 

The  foundation  of  this  school  was  laid  by  the  en- 
ierprise  and  zeal  of  Drs.  Shippin  and  Morgaa. 
These  gentlemen  were  both  natives  of  Philadelphia, 
and  of  about  the  same  age.  Having  completed 
Iheir  preparatory  education,  and  graduated,  Dr. 
Morgan  at  the  college  of  Philadelphia,  and  Br. 
Shippin  at  the  college  of  New-Jersey,  they  both 
commenced  the  study  of  medicine  in  their  native  city  ; 
the  former  with  the  justly  celebrated  Dr.  Redman, 
and  the  latter  with  his  fatjier,  then  a  respectable 
physician  of  Philadelphia.  After  the  usual  course 
with  their  private  instructers,  they  repaired  to  Ku- 
mpe  to  complete  their  medical  studies  in  the  public 
schools.  Shippin  first  visited  London,  and  spent  a 
considerable  time  in  the  family  of  John  Hunter ; 
and  it  was  while  enjoying  the  instructions  of  this 
eminent  teacher,  that  he  imbibed  liis  fondness  for 
anatomy,  and  first  conceived  the  idea  of  teaching  the 
science  in  America.  He  also  enjoyed  the  friendship 
of  Mr,  Uewson^  Sir  John  Pringle^  and  Dr.  Folher- 
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gill  J  the  latter  of  whom  took  a  deep  interest  in  tlH( 
improvement  of  medical  science  in  America,  and 
presented,  through  Shippin,  a  valuable  set  of  ana-' 
tomical  drawings  to  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  and 
particularly  with  a  view  to  the  founding  of  a  medical 
school  in  connelion  with  this  institution. 

Shipping  after  finishing  his  studies  in  London,  re- 
paired to  Edinburgh,  where  he  studied  some  time 
and  graduated*  He  afterwards  visited  France,  and 
returned  to  his  native  country  in  17^8,  with  the  full 
determination  of  opening  a  school  of  anatomy. 

Morgan  first  visited  Europe  in  17^0,  and  after 
attending  the  lectures  of  William  Hunter  and  others^ 
in  London,  he  spent  two  years  in  Edinburgh,  and 
graduated  at  that  University.  From  Edinburgh  he 
went  to  Paris,  and  passed  a  winter  in  attending  the 
medical  lectures  of  that  city.  He  afterwards  madc^ 
the  tour  of  Holland  and  Italy.  On  his  return  to 
London  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Hoyal  So" 
ciety.  It  was  while  Shippin  and  Morgan  were  in 
Europe  that  they  concerted  the  plan  of  establishing  a 
medical  school  in  their  native  city.  Accordingly^  Dr« 
Shippin,  on  his  return  to  America,  in  I76S,  com- 
menced a  course  of  lectures  on  anatomy  and  midwifery, 
accompanied  by  dissections,  to  a  class  of  ten  students.. 

The  private  lectures  of  Dr.  Shippin  were  continu- 
ed annually,  until  176^,  at  which  time  Dr.  Morgan 
returned^  muted  in  the  enterprise,  and  laid  before  the 


TVuslees  of  the  College  of  Philadelphia  n  plnn  for 
cstahlishing  a  medical  school  under  their  auspices.. 
The  plan  was  adopted  ;  and  Dra  Morgan  and  Ship>- 
pin  were  soon  after  appointed  professors  of  the 
school.  And  thus  was  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
medical  school  of  Philadelphia.  As  the  school  in- 
creased in  the  numher  of  its  pupils,  additional  pro- 
fessorships were  created,  and  diSerent  gentlemen  ap- 
pointed to  fill  the  chairs.  But  the  school  had  not  been 
long  in  successful  operation,  when  a  rival  institution 
was  established,  and  connected  with  the  University. 
This  division  of  interest,  at  a  time  when  the  field 
was  scarcely  large  enough  for  the  support  of  a  single 
school,  produced  contention  among  the  physicians, 
and  resulted  in  the  mutual  injury  of  both  institutions. 
At  length,  in  1791,  the  two  schools  were  united,  by 
combining  the  talents  of  both  in  the  present  estab- 
lishment. Since  this  period  the  school  has  been  in- 
creasing iu  the  number  of  its  students,  till  it  has 
arisen  from  ten,  which  composed  the  first  class  of 
Dr.  Shippin,  to  nearly  five  hundred.  From  the  most 
accorate  calculation  that  can  be  made,  it  is  computed 
that  not  less  than  seven  thousand  young  men  have 
received  instruction  within  the  walls  of  this  school ; 
and  at  this  time  there  is  scarcely  a  Stale,  a  Territory, 
or  a  District,  in  the  Union,  in  which  there  is  not  one 
or  more  physicians  who  have  attended  its  lectures. 
The    Pennsylvaaia     Hospital,    and    Philadelphia 
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Almsbouse^  are  connected  with  the  school,  to  which 
the  students  are  admitted  for  clinical  instruction. 
Such  has  been  the  commencement  and  progress  of 
the  first  medical  school  founded  in  America;  an  insti* 
tution  which  has  proved  an  honour  and  a  blessing  to 
the  country,  and  a  rival  of  the  best  schools  in  Europe. 
The  second  medical  school  instituted  in  America^ 
is  that  of  the  City  of  New-York,  first  established 
under  the  charter  of  Ring's  College,  in  17079  three 
years  only  after  that  of  Philadelphia.  The  follow- 
ing year  the  school  was  opened  for  medical  instruc- 
tion, with  six  professorships,  and  united  the  talents 

and  learning  of  Drs.  Clossey,  Jones,  Middleton^ 

«  

Smith,  Tennent,  and  the  late  Ur.  Samuel  Bard^  who 
were  appointed  to  fill  the  chairs. 

The  founders  of  this  school  were,  no  doubt,  ex- 
cited to  the  laudable  enterprise,  by  the  important  ex- 
ample which  had  been  set  them  in  Philadelphia^ 
and  the  success  which  had  attended  the  establish- 
ment of  a  school  in  that  city ;  as  well  as  from  a  de- 
sire to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  instruction,  and  extend 

the  benefits  of  medical  education  through  the  conn- 

•  ^^ 

try.     But  their  prospects  were  soon  destroyed.  The 

• 

medical  school  of  New- York,  thus  organized,  and 
provided  with  six  eminent  professors,  was  in  opera- 
tion but  a  few  years,  before  its  labours,  in  commou 
with  those  of  most  other  literary  and  scientific  insti- 

tntions  of  our  country,  were  interrupted  by  the  Bevo* 

c 
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lutionarjr  war ;  and  it  was  not  tilt  the  year  1798  that 
they  were  recommenced.  At  this  time  tlie  school 
was  reorganized  by  the  Trustees  of  Golnmbia  Col- 
lege, which  had  been  known  by  the  style  of  King's 
College,  before  the  Revolution,  and  a  bculty  consist- 
ing of  six  professors  appointed  to  1111  the  different 
chairs. 

After  the  renovation  of  the  school,  it  continued  to 
rise  in  its  character,  and  increase  in  the  number  of 
its  students,  till  the  year  1806,  at  which  time  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  waspreviuled  upon  to  grant  a 
charter  to  a  new  College  of  Physicians.  As  soon  as  the 
new  College  was  established,  and  its  professors  ap- 
pointed, there  commenced  a  spirit  of  rivalry  and  com- 
petition between  the  two  schools,  which  led  to  the 
most  disastrous  and  unhappy  consequences.  After  a 
long  and  bitter  contest  between  the  different  parties^ 
the  friends  of  medical  science  interfered,  and  arrested 
the  progress  of  the  difficulties  which  had  nearly 
proved  fatal  to  both  institutions.  At  length  the  Re- 
gents of  the  University,  under  the  authority  of  the 
Legislature,  abolished  the  new  school  which  had  been 
created,  and  established  the  old  school  upon  its  pre- 
sent foundation,  with  the  style  of  the  College  oi 

m 

Physicians  and  Surgeons. 

Had  the  wisdom  of  the  Legislature  protected  the 
medical  school  first  instituted^  from  the  effects  of  com- 
petition, it  must^  from  the  peculiar  advantages  of  iti 
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location,  as  well  as  from  the  distinguished  talents  of* 
its  professors,  have  arrived  much  earlier  to  the  ele- 
vated rank  it  at  present  sustains,  if  not  have  proved 
a  powerful  rival  of  the  school  at  Philadelphia. 

The  school  of  New- York  has  six  professorships, 
all  of  which  are  filled.  The  medical  students  who 
attended  the  last  course  of  lectures,  amounted  to 
one  hundred  and  ninety.  The  school  has  connected 
with  it  an  extensive  and  well  arranged  Hospital, 
which  is  opened  for  the  benefit  of  the  students. 

The  medical  school  of  Harvard  College  is  the 
next  in  succession,  and  was  established  at  Cambridge, 
Miussachusetts,  in  IT^d ;  nearly  a  century  and  a  half 
after  the  classical  department  of  the  institution  had 
been  in  successful  operation.  This  school  probably 
owes  its  origin,  in  some  degree,  to  the  Revolutionary 
war ;  an  event  which,  though  it  suspended  for  a  time 
the  progress  of  the  two  schools  already  existing, 
seems  to  have  contributed  more  to  the  advancement 
of  medical  science,  and  its  general  diffusion  through 
the  country,  than  almost  any  other  that  has  occurred 
in  our  history. 

The  formation  of  an  army  collected  together  the 
physicians  from  every  part  of  the  country,  promoted 
sodal  intercourse,  and  opened  a  new  field  for  medi- 
cal investigation.  Military  hospitals  were  establish- 
ed for  the  reception  of  the  sick  and  wounded ;  new 
forms  of  disease  were  developed ;  many  impcNrtant 
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operations  in  surgery  weie  performed ;  and  frequent 
opportunities  presented  for  the  cultivation  of  practical 
anatomy,  to  those  who  had  never  before  witnessed  a 
dissection.  At  the  close  of  the  war  the  physicians  and 
surgeons  returned  home,  carrying  with  them  the  spirit 
they  had  imbibed  for  medical  investigation,  together 
with  the  results  of  an  extensive  experience :  and 
thus  was  disseminated  through  the  country,  a  fund  of 
practical  knowledge,  and  a  taste  for  medical  inquiry^ 
which  was  never  before  known,  and  which  no  other 
circumstances  could  have  produced. 

It  was  soon  after  the  army  was  encamped  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  a  military  hospital  opened  in  that  town, 
that  the  medical  school  of  Harvard  was  first  organ- 
ized, and  the  plan  laid  for  a  course  of  public  lee- 
tures.  This  event  seems  also  to  have  been  hastened 
by  the  anatomical  lectures  of  Dr.  Warren,  which 
bad  been  delivered  in  Boston  the  two  preceding 
years,  and  which  the  students  of  the  University  bad 
liberty  to  attend.  In  the  commencement  of  this 
school  three  professorships  were  established,  and 
the  late  i)r.  Warren,  Dr.  Waterhouse,  and  Dr. 
Dexter,  appointed  to  fill  the  chairs.  Under  this  or- 
ganization a  course  of  lectures  of  about  six  weeks* 
continuance  was  given,  annually^  for  twenty-eight 
years. 
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Althoagh  tbe  Rchool  was  liberally  endowed,*  and 
possessed  some  of  the  first  medical  talents  in  the 
country,  its  success  was  extremely  limited,. and  its 
influence  confined  to  a  narrow  sphere,  until  it  was 
removed  to  Boston,  in  tSlO.  Since  that  period  it 
has  been  rapidly  improving,  and  at  this  time  is  one 
of  the  most  •flourishing  institutions  of  the  country. 
Its  professors  have  been  increased  to  five ;  and  in  iHH/k 
it  had  one  hundred  and  thirty  students.  The  Massa* 
chusetts  General  Hospital,  an  extensive  and  well 
arranged  establishment^  has  been  recently  erected,  is 
opened  to  the  students  of  the  school,  and  is  one  of  the 
best  clinical  institutions  in  the  United  States. 

The  fourth  medical  school  instituted  in  the  United 
States,  is  that  of  Dartmouth  College,  at  Hanover^ 
Mew- Hampshire ;  established  in  ±797* 

This  school  was  founded  by  the  enterprise  of 
Dr.  Nathan  Smith,  who  at  that  time  bad  just  re- 
turned from  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  where  he 
had  spent  some  time  for  the  completion  of  his  stu- 
dies. In  I7OB  he  was  appointed  sole  professor  of 
the  school,  and  for  twelve  years  gave  lectures  on  the 
different  branches  of  medicine,  excepting  two  courses, 
in  which  he  was  assisted  in  the  department  of  che- 
mistry; 

The  school  has  at  this  time  three  professorships  ; 
and  in  1884  the  medical  class  amounted  to  eighty. 

*  See  Note  E. 


An  infirmary  has  recently  been  established  in  con- 
nexion with  the  school^  designed  particularly  for  the 
instruction  of  the  students. 

This  institution^  although  it  was  commenced  and 
continued  for  a  considerable  time  by  the  labours  of  a 
single  professor,  has  been  eminently  useful  in  dis- 
seminating medical  science  in  a  portion  of  country 
where  but  few  advantages  had  previously  been  en- 
joyed^ and  has  sent  abroad  many  valuable  physi- 
cians and  surgeons^  and  several  who  have  done  dis- 
tinguished honour  to  the  profession. 

The  College  of  Medicine  of  Maryland,  estab- 
lished at  Baltimore,  is  the  fifth  medical  school  con* 
stituted  in  the  country,  and  was  regularly  oiptnized 
by  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of  that  Slate,  in  I8O7. 

This  school  owes  its  origin  to  Dr.  John  B. 
Davidge,  who,  in  1804,  commenced  a  course  of  lec- 
tures in  Baltimore,  on  midwifery,  to  a  class  of  six 
students.  The  year  following  he  lectured  also  on 
anatomy  and  surgery  to  a  class  of  seven  students ; 
and  in  1806  to  a  class  of  nine  students. 

In  I8O7  two  eminent  physicians,  Dr.  Cocke  of 
Tirginia,  and  Dr.  Shaw  of  Maryland,  united  in  the 
school,  and  lectures  were  given  on  the  different 
branches  of  medicine.  The  same  year  they  petition-* 
ed  the  Legislature  of  Maryland  for  a  charter.  A 
charter  was  granted,  and  the  school  became  regular- 
ly organized,  by  the  style  of  the  College  of  Medi- 


eltoe  of  Maryland.  In  1810  the  Le^sUtnre  enlarged 
the  Gollege  to  a  University,  and  gave  power  to  an- 
nex three  other  Colleges  or  Faculties  to  that  of  Medi- 
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dne,  viz.  a  Faculty  of  Divinity,  a  Faculty  of  Law, 
and  a  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  ;  and  ordered 
that  the  four  Colleges,  or  Faculties^  be  styled  the 
University  of  Maryland. 

Since  the  last  act  of  the  Legislature,  the  medical 
department  of  the  University,  by  the  influence  and 
zeal  of  its  distinguished  founder,  and  the  labours  of 
other  eminent  teachers,  has  been  rapidly  rising  into 
importance,  and  at  the  present  time  is  one  of  the 
most  respectable  institutions  in  the  country.  An 
infirmary  has  been  recently  erected,  in  connexion 
"with  the  school,  for  the  purpose  of  clinical  instruc- 
tion. There  are  seven  professorships ;  and  in  1824^-0 
the  dass  was  composed  of  two  hundred  and  fifteen 
regular  pupils. 

Besides  the  five  medical  schools  embraced  in  the 
preceding  account,  a  number,  of  more  recent  date, 
have  been  instituted  in  different  parts  of  the  United 
States ;  but  time  will  not  allow  a  detail  of  their  in- 
dividual history.  A  notice  of  the  period  at  which 
they  were  respectively  established,  with  a  brief  ac- 
count of  the  present  condition  of  each,  will  sufficient- 
ly show  the  rapid  progress  medical  science  and  edu- 
cation are  making  in  our  country. 


In  the  year  1813,  the  College  of  Pbyriciabs  aid 
SurgeoDS  of  the  Western  District  of  the  State  of 
New-York,  was  instituted  by  the  Regents  of  the 
University  of  the  State,  and  placed  under  the  direc- 
tion ofa  Board  of  Trustees.  The  year  following*  the 
school  was  organized  by  the  Trustees,  and  brought 
into  operation  with  five  professorships.  In  18S-1-S, 
the  medical  class  was  composed  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  students. 

In  the  year  1813,  the  Medical  School  of  Tale 
College  was  instituted  under  the  charter  of  that  semi- 
nary, and  established  at  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 
This  school  has  five  professorships.  The  number  of 
medical  students  who  attended  the  last  course  of  lee- 
tures,  was  eighty-two. 

In  1818,  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio  was  estab- 
lished  at  Cincinnati,  in  that  state,  but  has  since  un- 
dergone considerable  changes,  and  for  a  time  the  lec- 
tures were  suspended  ;  but  its  labours  have  recom- 
menced under  a  new  charter  of  the  Legislature,  and 
the  first  course  of  lectures  delivered  after  its  re- 
organization, in  182^«-d,'was  attended  by  twenty-two 
students.  The  present  number  of  professorships  is 
four.  It  has  an  hospital^  to  which  the  students  are 
admitted  for  clinical  instruction. 

In  1818  the  Vermont  Academy  of  Medicine  was 
established  at  Castleton,  in  that  State^  under  the 
charter  of  Middlebury  College.    This  school  has 


five  professorships.  The  medical  students  attending 
the  last  course  of  lectures^  were  one  hundred  and 
twenty-four. 

In  1818^  the  Medical  School  of  IVansylvania  Uni« 
versity  was  instituted  at  Lexington,  Kentucky.  At 
the  time  of  the  first  oi^anization  of  the  institution 
five  professorships  were  established,  all  of  which 
have  been  filled.  This  school  has  experienced  the 
most  rapid  growth  of  any  in  the  United  States.  The 
first  course  of  lectures  were  delivered  in  181 9,  to  a 
elass  of  twenty-six  students.  The  medical  class,  in 
1824r-0,  amounted  to  two  hundred  and  thirty -five.  An 
infirmaiy  is  connected  with  the  school,  which  affords 
an  opportunity  for  clinical  instruction  to  the  class. 

In  18S0,  the  Medical  School  of  Maine  was  estab- 
lished at  Brunswick,  under  the  charter  of  Bowdoin 
College*  This  school  has  three  professorships.  Sixty- 
students  attended  the  last  course  of  lectures. 

In  18S1,  the  Medical  Department  of  Brown  Uni- 
versity, at  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  was  organized 
with  four  professorships.  Forty  students  attended 
the  last  course  of  lectures. 

In  1822,  the  Medical  School  of  the  University  of 
Vermont  was  organized  at  Burlington,  and  four  pro* 
fessorships  instituted.  The  medical  class  in  18M 
was  composed  of  forty-two  students. 

In  18SS,  the  Berkshire  Medical  School  was  estab* 
fished  at  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts,  under  the  charter 
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of  Williams  College^  of  that  State.  This  school 
has  six  professorships.  In  18JN«  there  were  ninety- 
four  students. 

In  1824,  the  Medical  College  of  South  Carolina 
tvas  established  at  Charleston.  In  this  school  there 
are  seven  professorships.  Fifty  medical  students 
attended  the  first  course  of  lectures  delivered  in 
48S4-0.  The  students  have  the  privilege  of  attend- 
ing the  practice  of  the  Marine  Hospital. 

In  18iM<^  the  Medical  School  of  Jefferson  College^ 
Pennsylvania,  was  established,  and  located  at  Phila- 
delphia. This  school  has  six  professorships ;  and, 
though  fully  organized,  has  not  yet  been  brought 
into  operation.  An  infirmary  is  connected  with  the 
school,  to  which  the  students  will  be  admitted  for 
clinical  instruction.* 

We  have,  therefore,  at  this  time,  sixteen  Medical 
Schools  in  the  United  States,  besides  the  one  recently 
established  in  this  City,  and  which  we  are  about  to 
commence. 

These  institutions  are  all  organized  on  the  same 
general  plan,  and  have  for  their  great  object 
the  advancement  of  medical  education.  And,  if 
we  can  confide  in  the  statements  we  have  received 
from  Rurope,  or  in  the  observations  made  by  persons 
who  have  visited  the  schools  of  both  coutitries,  those- 
of  the  United  States  are  not  surpassed^  either  for 

*  8to  Note  r. 


fhe  excellence  of  their  oi^nizationy  or  the  alnlity 
with  which  they  are  condacted,  by  similar  establish^ 
ments  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

In  all  oar  schools  the  principal  branches  of 
medical  science  are  separated^  and  confined  to  dis- 
tinct professorships,  and  a  professor  is  appointed  to 
give  lectures  on  each.  That  division  of  the  science 
which  has  obtained  in  most  of  the  schools,  and  which 
seems   the  best  calculated  to  facilitate  instruction, 

is  into  Anatomy  and  Physiology Surgery— -the 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic— Materia  Medica— 
Ohemistry — and  Obstetrics. 

In  some  of  the  schools,  a  professorship  of  Medi- 
cal Jurisprudence  is  added ;  but,  generally,  this 
branch  is  embraced  in  the  Professorships  of  Materia 
Medica,  Chemistry,  and  Obstetrics.  A  course  of 
lectures  is  given  annually,  on  each  branch,  continu- 
ing  from  three  to  five  months. 

The  course  on  Anatomy  is  illustrated  by  demon- 
strations on  the  recent  subject,  by  the  exhibition  of 
models  and  drawings  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
body,  by  dried  preparations,  and  specimens  of 
morbid  structure.  The  course  on  Surgery  is  accom- 
panied by  operations  on  the  dead  body ;  while  Ohe- 
mistry is  illustrated  in  every  step  by  experiments  be- 
fore the  class.  Private  dissecting  classes  are  estab- 
lished, which  give  the  student  an  opportunity  for  a 
more  muiute  examination  of  the  parts  displayed  in 
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the  lecture  room,  lind  familiarize  him  wHh  surgical 
operations  by  tlie  habitual  nae  of  his  own  knife. 

Most  of  our  schools  have  connected  with  them 
hospitals  and  infirmaries^  which  aflbrd  the  professor 
an  opportunity  of  enforcing  his  principles  at  the  bed 
side,  and  open  to  the  student  ample  means  to 
become  acquainted  with  practical  medicine.  Medical 
libraries,  anatomical  and  mineralo^cal  cabinets^ 
are  established  for  the  benefit  of  the  students ; 
societies  are  formed  for  reading  dissertations, 
and  discussing  medical  subjects;  and,  in  some 
of  our  schools,  provision  is  made  for  awarding 
premiums  for  such  essays  as  are  found  to  possess 
superior  merit.^  All  our  schools  have  the  power 
to  confer  medical  degrees ;  but  these  honours  are 
awarded  to  such  students  only  as  have  made  suitable 
proficiency  in  the  science,  and  who,  on  strict  exami- 
nation,  are  found  qualified  to  practise,  and  entitled 
to  public  confidence.! 

Although  medical  education  in  the  United  States 
has  been  steadily  improving  during  the  last  half  cen- 
tury,-r-at  no  period  of  our  history  has  its  progress 
been  so  rapid  as  for  a  few  years  past ;  and  at  no 
period  have  its  benefits  been  so  extensively  felt 
through  the  country,  or  the  condition  of  our  medical 
institutions  been  so  flourishing,  as  at  the  present  time. 
At  the  last  session  of  oar  schools^  and  that  which  has 

*  Sec  Kote  Q.  ^  Stt  Note  B. 
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bat  just  closed^  nearly  two  thoataad  yoong  men, 
from  the  different  fiarts  of  the  United  States,  haya 
attended  medical  lectures,  and  enjoyed  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  course  of  public  instruction,  which 
combines  the  talents  and  learning  of  more  than 
eighty  of  the  most  eminent  physicians  and  surgeons 
of  the  country.^ 

In  lookinjg  back  on  the  history  of  our  schools, 
while  we  mark,  with  high  satisfaction,  the  accele-  • 
rated  progress  of-  medical  education  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  we  cannot  but  notice,  with  peculiar  interest, 
the  fact,  that  notwithstanding  new  schools  have  been 
springing  up  in  rapid  succession,  in  .different  parts  of 
the  country,  and  drawing  pupils  around  them,  the 
older  schools  have  been  more  flourishing  than  at  any 
former  period.  One  hundred  and  fifty^eight  years  of 
our  history  elapsed,  after  the  first  settlement  of 
America,  before  a  sing|le  medical  school  existed  in  the 
country.  In  the  forty-seven  years  that  followed,  five 
medical  schools  were  founded,  and  in  the  twelve 
succeeding  years,  which  period  completes  our 
history,  no  less  than  twelve  have  been  added  to 
the  number.  Sixty  years  ago,  when  but  one 
school  existed  in  the  country,  only  ten  students  en- 
joyed the  benefit  of  medical  lectures.  Twelve  years 
afterwards,  when  only  five  schools  were  established, 
not  more  than  five  hundred  students  attended  leor 

§ 
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tores  ;  while  the  tixtaen  medical  schDols  now  exist- 
ing^ impart  instraction  to  nearly  two  tboasand  pupils. 
A  striking  illnstration  of  the  increasing  resources  of 
our  country^  and  of  the  growing  taste  for  medical 
science. 

Although  our  medical  schools  constitate  the  prin* 
eipal  means  by  which  the  science  has  been  extended 
through  the  country,  and  brought  to  its  present  state, 
there  is  another  class  of  institntions  which  have 
contributed  essentially  to  ite  progress.  I  refer  to 
those  societies  which  have  been  formed  for  the  regu- 
lation of  the  practice  of  physic,  and  the  suppression 
of  quackery. 

As  early  as  the  year  i78if  an  institution  of  this 
kind  was  incorporated  by  the  Legislature  of  Massa- 
chusetts, by  the  name  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical 
Society,  constituting  thirty-one  of  the  most  eminent 
physicians  of  that  Commonwealth,  named  in  the  char- 
ter,  a  body  politic,  with  power  to  frame  a  code  of 
by-laws,  and  regulate  the  practice  of  physic  in  the 
State.  Also,  to  elect,  from  Ume  to  time,  such  physi- 
cians as  should  he  deemed  worthy  of  membership, 
and  to  expel  such  members  as  were  found  unworthy ; 
to  point  out  a  course  of  study  requisite  for  a  medi- 
cal  education,  and  to  examine  and  license  such  can- 
didates as  should  be  found  qualified  to  practise. 
Also,  to  establish  subordinate  societies  in  the  different 
districts  of  the  State.    This  society,  originally  com- 
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posed  of  thiity-one  membeniy  now  embnces  mori 
than  two  hundred  physicians  ;  and  there  is  scarce* 
ly  a  practitioner  of  the  State^  who  has  not  been 
received  into  i^  either  by  election  or  examination.* 
Similar  societies  have  since  been  incorporated  by 
the  Legislatures  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Yer^ 
mont,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New-Tork,  New- 
Jersey,!  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  South 
Carolina,  Gteoipa,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Louisiana^ 
Oliio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  besides  one  in  the  Dis* 
trict  of  Columbia,  constituted  by  an  act  of  Con* 
gress.  We  have,  therefore,  at  tiiis  time,  twenty 
State  Medical  Societies,  most  of  which  have  suborn* 
dinate  branches  in  Ihe  different  disbncts  or  counties ; 
besides  numerous  other  assodatioas,  instituted  for 
similar  purposes,  in  our  principal  towns  and  cities. 
These  societies,  formed  as  they  have  been  by  legis- 
lative authority,  iuid  having  at  all  times  received 
the  countenance  and  support  of  men  of  education 
and  inliuence,  though  in  some  respects  they  are 
differently  constituted,  wherever  they  have  been  es« 
tablished,  have  promoted  a  spirit  of  harmony 
among  the  members  of  the  profession,  and  at  the 
same  time  excited  a  degree  of  emulation,  and  a  spirit 
of  medical  inquiry,  which  have  been  highly  ben^< 
cial ;  and,  while  they  have  given  character  and  re** 
spectability  (o  the  practice  of  medicine,  they  have 

*SeeN«feK.  fSetNoflsfe; 
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been  signally  useful  in  protecting  the  community 
against  the  impositions  of  quackeiy  * 

Besides  our  medical  schools  aod  medical  societies^ 
'—dispensaries,  hospitals,  infirmaries^  and  asylums  for 
the  reception  of  the  poor,  the  sick,  and  insane,  haver 
been  established  in  almost  eveiy  part  of  the  country. 
Several  hundreds  of  these  institutions^  supported  by 
public  endoivments^  or  private  charity*  are  found  in 
the  United  States  ;  and,  while  they  afford  means  of 
protection  and  relief  to  a  lai^  portion  of  the  help* 
less  and  suffering  part  of  the  community,  they  furnish 
ample  opportunities  to  the  medical  student  to  investi- 
gate the  causes  and  nature  of  diseases,  and  become 
acquainted  with  the  operation  of  remedies;  thus 
uniting  the  objects  of  humanity  and  the  advancement 
of  medical  science. 

This  is  not  all  that  has  been  done  in  America  for 
the  interest  of  medicine.  We  have  .already  produced 
some  of  the  best  works  of  the  present  day,  on  anatomy^ 
surgery,  the  theory  and  practice  of  physic^  materia 
medica,  pharmacy,  chemistry,  obstetrics,  and  medical 
jurisprudence ;  works  which  have  not  only  been  adopt- 
etl  as  the  text  books  of  our  own  schools,  but  have  been 
republished  abroad^  and  received  the  highest  com- 
mendation of  European  professors.  Our  periodical ' 
journals,!  of  which  we  have  no  less  than  twelve  pub- 
lished quarterly,  or  at  shorter  intervals,  besides  hos- 
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jpital  reports^  and  the  transactions  of  medical  sode^ 
ties^  abound  witli  original  papers^  and  many  of  them 
of  great  value. 

It  mast  be  gratifying  to  every  American  to  know^ 
that  the  medical  literature  of  the  United  States  is^ 
at  this  time^  sought  for  and  read  with  avidity^  in 
every  part  of  the  dvilixed  world  ;  while  much  of  it 
is  translated  into  the  French,  the  German,  and 
Italian  languages,  and  republished  in  the  journals 
of  those  countries  :  the  highest  compliment  that 
could  be  paid  to  the  genius  and  industry  of  our  phy- 
sicians. 

Such  has  been  the  progress,  gentlemen,  of  medical 
iK^ience  in  the  United  States.  If  its  advancement  in 
the  early  periods  of  our  country,  was  slow  and  ob- 
scure, its  improvement  in  later  times  has  been  rapid^ 
beyond  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  world.  What 
age^  or  Ration,  has  produced,  in  a  little  more  thaa 
half  a  century,  a  system  of  medical  education,  and  of 
medical  police,  to  be  compared  to  those  of  our  coun- 
try ?  At  what  period,  or  in  what  nation,  can  seven- 
teen  medical  schools,  twenty  medical  societies,  more 
than  two  hundred  hospitals,  and  other  infirmaries  for 
the  sick,  twelve  periodical  journals,-— to  say  nothing 
of  other  works  on  the  various  branches  of  medicine, 
— be  found,  the  product  of  sixty  years  ?  Or  wbert 
shall  we  find  the  salutary  effects  of  medical  educa? 
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turn  so  extensively  diffused^  or  so  strikingly  illos- 
trated^  as  in  the  United  States  ? 

If  we  have  produced  no  medical  school  which  has 
dictated  to  the  world  the  doctrines  that  should  be 
taught  and  believed ;  it  is  because  freedom  of  inquiry^ 
independence  of  thought,  and  equality  Df  conditioni 
constitute  the  predominant  features  of  our  countryi 
and  enter  into  the  genius  of  all  our  institutions.     If 

* 

we  have  produced  no  fortunate  genius,  whose  dis- 
coveries have  at  once  revolutionized  the  science,  or 
established  a  new  era  in  medicine;  we  have  produced 
a  host  of  able  teachers,  successful  practitioners,  and 
some  of  the  best  writers  of  the  age. 

And  if  we  examine  the  records  which  contain 
the  history  of  the  science,  during  the  present  cen- 
tury, it  will  be  found,  it  is  believed,  that  we  are 
not  behind  other  nations,  in  those  great  improve* 
ments  in  the  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery, 
which  so  peculiarly  characterize  this  period.  It 
is  not  to  medicine,  exclusively,  that  our  physi- 
cians have  confined  their  labours ;  nor  is  it  in  this 
profession  alone,  that  they  have  acquired  reputation. 
They  have  cultivated,  with  great  success,  the  kindred 
sciences.  Some  of  the  most  approved  works  of  the 
present  day,  on  Mineralogy  and  Geology,  on  Botany 
and  Ornithology,  have  been  written  by  American 
physicians.'  In  all  our  philosophical,  literary,  and 
humane  institutions^  they  have  take^  an  active^  lead- 
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ing  part ;  aiid,  if  we  examine  the  transactioiiB  of 
those  bodies,  we  shall  find  larger  contribations  from 
physicians,  than  from  any  other  class  of  our  citizens. 

If,  in  examining  the  present  condition  of  medical 
science  in  the  United  States,  and  contrasting  it  with 
what  it  has  been  in  times  past,  and  with  what  it  now 
is  in  other  countries,  we  have  canse  for  exultation } 
we  have  fi«sh  motives  presented  to  us  for  increased 
exertion.  If  much  has  already  been  accomplished^ 
much  still  remains  to  be  done.  Though  our  laige 
towns  and  cities,  and  the  more  populous  parts  of  our 
country,  are  supplied  with  well  educated  physicians^ 
— a  large  portion  of  our  territory,  remote  from  the 
schools,  is  still  without  those  wlfo  have  enjoyed  thQ 
benefits  of  public  instruction. 

If  we  have  ten  thousand  physicians,  as  computed 
by  a  late  writer,  we  have  more  than  fifteen  thousand 
practitioners  of  medicine,  many  of  whom  have  never 
heard  a  public  lecture,  or  seen  a  demonstration  in 
anatomy.  And,  until  medical  schools  be  more  ex« 
tensively  established  through  the  country,  many  who 
enter  the  pnrfbssion  must  necessarily  be  deprived  of 
the  privileges  of  a  regular  education. 

While  such  motives  as  these  call  on  us  fbr  renewed 
and  vigorous  exertions,  an  animating  prospect  pre- 
sents  itself  to  our  view.  Medical  science  in  the 
United  States  is  already  beginning  to  assume  a 
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national  character.  The  uniformity  of  our  medical 
schools  ;  the  co-operation  of  our  medical  societies  ; 
our  text  booksy  adopted  as  the  standards  of  edu- 
cation  in  all  our  institutions ;  our  periodical  journals, 
which  convey  the  same  intelligence  throughout  the 
country ;  as  well  as  the  genius  and  constitution  of 
our  goTemment,  are  all  tending  to  such  a  result* 
We  have  before  us  a  country  unexplored^  almost 
boundless  in  extent,  and  inexhaustible  in  its  re- 
sources. A  country  possessing  every  variety  of 
climate,  and  consequently  calculated  to  develope 
every  form  of  disease.  A  soil  abounding  in  medi- 
cinal plants  and  minerals,  which  chemistry  has  not 
yet  analyzed,  and  but  few  of  which  have  been  ap- 
plied  as  medical  remedies.  With  sach  a  field  before 
us,  what  claims  have  not  humanity  and  science  on 
our  best  exertions ;  and  with  well  directed  efforts, 
aided  by  the  light  that  now  beams  upon  us,  what 
may  we  not  hope  to  accomplish  ! 

If,  in  sixty  years,  with  the  limited  means  we  have 
possessed,  and  with  all  the  difficulties  we  have  had 
to  encounter,  we  have  produced  the  best  system  of 
medical  education,  the  most  perfect  code  of  medical 
police,  that  has  been  exhibited  to  the  world ;  if  we 
have  produced  soine  of  the  best  practical  and 
clemeptary  book^,  and  some  of  the  most  eminent 
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physicians  and  rargeons  of  any  age  or  country  ;  if 
we  have  done  this^  in  the  short  period  of  sixty  years 
that  are  passed,  what  will  be  onr  advance  in  sixty 
years  to  come  ?  May  I  not,  with  propriety,  to  use 
the  language  of  a  distinguished  scholar  of  our  country^ 
say  on  this,  as  he  has  done  upon  angther  occasion — r 
^^  He  who  shall  stand  where  I  stand,  sixty  years 
hence,  and.,  look  back  on  the  present  condition  of 
medical  science,  from  a  distance  equal  to  that  from 
which  we  contemplate  the  founding  of  the  first  medi- 
cal school  in  America,  will  sketch  a  contrast  far  more 
astonishing,  and  will  speak  of  our  times  as  the  day 
of  small  things,  in  stronger  and  juster  language,  than 
any  in  which  we  can  depict  the  poverty  of  the  science 
in  the  days  of  our  fathers." 

Although  I  may  have  detuned  you  too  long 
already,  gentlemen,  it  would  not  be  proper  to  let 
the  present  occasion  pass,  without  some  notice  of  the 
origin,  the  design,  and  the  prospects  of  the  Institu- 
tion which  we  now  bring  before  the  public.  Allow 
me,  then,  to  ask  your  attention,  for  a  few  momenta^ 
to  a  sketch  of  its  history. 

In  the  year  1819,  the  Rev.  Obadiah  B.  Brown, 
and  the  Rev.  Luther  Rice,  impressed  with  the  im- 
portance of  education,  and  particularly  with  the 
benefits  that  would  result  to  the  community  from  a 
University  located  at  the  seat  of  the  national  goveni-> 
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ment,  projected  the  plan  of  establishing  a  College  in 
this  District,  and  fixed  on  OoUege  Hill  for  its  site. 
After  maturing  the  plan^  they  proceeded  to  purchase 
the  ground,  and  commenced  the  erection  of  the  present 
Gollege  edifice.  They  brought  around  them  a  few 
individuals,  who  manifested  aq  interest  in  the  object^ 
and  applied  to  Oongress  for  a  charter.  In^  the  winter 
t>f  18Si  a  charter  was  granted,  constituting  thirteen 
individuals  a  Board  of  Trustees^  with  full  power  to 
appoint  a  faculty^  provide  means  of  instruction,  and 
to  confer  degrees  in  the  liberal  arts  aqd  sciences. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  undertaking,  the 
founders  of  the  Gollege  contemplated  a  University ;  an 
institution  which  should  not  only  provide  for  a  sys- 
tem of  classical  education,  but  embrace  .distinct  de- 
partments for  Medicine,  Divinity,  and  I>aw.  Soon 
after  the  charter  was  procured,  the  classical  depart- 
ment was  organized,  a  faculty  appointed^  and  a  course 
of  instruction  commenped. 

The  Trustees,  in  their  first  circular,  announced  their 
intention  to  bring  the  medical  department  into  opera- 
tion, as  early  as  circumstances  should  admit.  Soon 
after,  they  appointed  two  professors  to  the  medical 
department,  and  in  the  September  of  18S4,  two 
others.  In  October  following,  the  organization  of 
the  medical  department  was  completed,  and  arrange- 
ments made  for  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  various 
branches  of  medicine. 
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With  a  view  to  the  accommodation  of  the  medical 
students  of  this  District,  as  well  as  those  who  should 
resort  hither  for  education  from  abroad,  and  particu- 
larly that  they  might  enjoy  the  advantages  of  clinical 
practice,  the  Trustees  directed  that  the  lectures 
should  be  delivered  in  a  central  part  of  the  City  of 
Washiugton.  Agreeably  to  this  arrangement,  the 
building  which  we  now  occupy  has  been  procured, 
and  fitted  up  for  the  accommodation  of  the  school. 

As  early  as  November  last,  the  medical  faculty 
announced  to  the  public,  that  their  first  course  of 
lectures  on  the  different  branches  of  medicine  would 
commence  on  the  last*  Wednesday  in  March.  In 
conformity  with  that  notice  we  this  day  open  the 
school,  and  commence  a  course  of  public  lectures. 
Whether  it  be  with  a  fair  prospect  of  usefulness  and 
success,  and  under  circumstances  whiqh  justify  the 
Undertaking,  we  leave  for  future  events  to  unfold. 
We  do  not  expect  to  accomplish,  in  a  day,  what  has 
been  found  equal  to.  the  labour  of  years,  in  those 
schools  that  have  gone  before  us.  If  success  await 
the  enterprise,  sure  we  are  that  it  is  only  through  a 
series  of  persevering  efforts,  and  self-denying  labour, 
that  we  shall  reap  its  fruits,  or  receive  its  rewards. 

The  history  of  the  commencement  and  early  pro- 
gress of  all  other  schools,  informs  us  that  we  have 
much  labour  to  endure,  and  many  opposing  obstacles 
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to  overcome ;  and^  resting  as  we  do^  on  our  own  re- 
sources,  unaided  by  the  rich  endowments  that  other 
institutions  have  received^  and  unprotected^  except 
hy  the  guardian  care  of  a  Board  of  Trustees^  and 
the  friendly  countenance  of  an  enlightened  com- 
munity,  we  are  deeply  sensible  that  we  have  great 
personal  sacrifices  to  make,  and  many  difficulties  to 
encounter.  Tet  I  trust  that  our  object  is  too  elevated^ 
and  our  purpose  too  flxed^  to  suffer  such  considera- 
tions to  have  any  other  effect  than  that  of  stimulating 
lis  to  more  active  and  vigorous  exertion. 

If^  on  the  one  hand^  these  difficulties  present  them- 
selves ;  on  the  dther^  a  more  cheering  prospect  opens 
to  our  view*  The  period  of  the  commencement  of 
the  undertaking  seems  pecaliarly  favourable  to  its 
success.  We  have  not  to  encounter  the  prejudices 
of  those  days^  when  medicine  was  considered  of 
doubtful  utility,  and  the  science  degraded  to  the  rank 
of  a  trade.  This  is  an  era  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  when  all  institutions  for  the  promotion  of 
science,  and  the  melioration  of  the  condition  of  man, 
are  regarded  with  public  favour,  and  sustained  by 
a  liberality  of  feeling  known  to  no  other  age.  A 
period  when  the  utility  of  medical  science  is  univer- 
sally admitted,  and  the  importance  of  medical  edu- 
cation is  duly  appreciated.  At  this  day  no  one 
doubts  the  necessity  of  medical  schools,  and  of  pub- 
lic lectures,  to  form  young  men  for  the  practice  of  the 
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profiesuon ;  nor  is  ihtee  any  one  who  calls  in  ques- 
tion the  benefits  they  confer  upon  the  community. 

The  circumstances  ^f  the  place^  too^  seem  not  less 
favourable  to  the  success  of  the  object,  than  that  oi 
the  period  at  which  we  commence.  To  say  nothing 
of  the  country  which  immediately  surrounds  us^  we 
have,  at  the  south  and  west,  an  extensive  territory, 
)dNmnding  with  young  men  of  talents  and  enterprise, 
wholly  destitute  of  the  means  itf  medical  instruction. 
In  this  District  alone,  we  number  a  population  of 
nearly  forty  thousand  ;  and  that  part  of  it,  particu- 
larly, which  is  occupied  by  this  City,  is  increasing 
in  wealth  and  in  business,  as  well  as  in  population, 
with  a  rapidity  scarcely  known  to  any  other  town  or 
city  of  equal  extent  in  the  United  States.  A  little 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  the  sites  of 
our  magnificent  Capitol,  the  house  of  the  President, 
and  the  stately  blocks  of  buildings  which  line  our 
streets  and  avenues,  were  covered  by  a  forest  of 
oaks,  interrupted  only  by  a  few  tobacco  fields,  here 
and  there  a  decaying  mansion,  and  a  dozen  miserable 
huts  Ibr  die  protection  of  the  planters'  slaves ;  and 
the  winding  trail  of  the  deer,  and  the  footpath  of  the 
savage,  were  still  visible.  That  forest  and  those  tobac- 
co fields  now  contain  a  population  of  fifteen  thousand 
souls,  and  we  daily  see  enterprising  and  intelligent 
individuals  collecting  here,  from  the  different  parts 
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of  the  Uaited  States,  and  adopting  it  as  the  place  of 
their  future  residence. 

If  such  has  been  the  rapid  improvement  of  this 
City  in  the  quarter  of  a  century  that  in  past,  what 
may  we  expect  will  he  its  progress  in  the  same 
period  to  come  ?  When  we  consider  it  as  situated 
at  the  head  of  the  navigahle  waters  of  one  of  the 
finest  rivers  of  the  United  States,  opening  a  free  com-' 
merce  with  the  Atlantic;  surrounded  by  a  fertile 
country;  and  soon,  no  doubt,  to  be  connected,  by 
canal,  with  the  almost  boundless  extent  of  territory 
beyond  the  Alleghany,  affording  an  outlet  to  the  vast 
productions  of  that  country  ;  and,  above  all,  when 
we  consider  it  as  the  place  which  has  been  selected 
by  our  country  as  the  seat  of  its  National  Government; 
the  residence  of  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  Union; 
the  Heads  of  the  Departments ;  the  Ministers  of 
foreign  courts ; — the  place  where  our  Senators, 
Representatives,  and  Supreme  Judiciary,  annually 
assemble,  to  transact  the  aifairs  of  the  nation ;  we 
cannot  doubt  but  it  is  destined,  ere  lung,  to  fulfil  the 
expectations  of  its  immortal  founder,  and  become 
Worthy  to  be  the  Metropolis  of  this  great  Hepublic. 
It  is  obvious,  from  the  peculiar  character  of  its 
population,  formed,  as  it  must  he,  by  an  assemblage 
of  enlightened  men,  collected  from  the  different  parts 
of  the  United  States,  and  from  the  various  republics, 
kingdoms,  and  empires  of  the  world,  that  there  will 


result  a  liberality  of  feeling,  and  an  elevatinn  of 
character,  Lighly  favourable  to  the  cultivation  of 
literature,  science,  aiid  the  arts. 

This  is  that  place,  wliich,  above  all  others  ia  our 
country,  is  divested  of  sectional  prejudices  and  in- 
terests, deriving  its  prosperity  alike  from  every  part ; 
and  which  has  nothing  but  the  good  of  the  whole  to 
desire.  That  neutral  ground,  on  which  the  young 
men  of  Maine  and  of  Georgia,  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Missouri,  of  Florida  and  Michigan,  may  meet,  and 
mingle  together  ;  read  the  same  books  ;  pursue  the 
flame  studies  ;  hear  the  same  lectures  ;  imbibe  the 
same  spirit ;  and  form  mutual  and  lasting  attach- 
ments. It  is  here  that  a  free  commuDicatioD  is  opened^ 
tlirough  our  senators  and  representatives,  with 
every  part  of  our  country.  Through  these  cbaaaela 
facilities  are  presented  to  us  for  acquiring  a  know- 
ledge of  the  epidemic  and  endemic  diseases  of  the 
country ;  the  medical  topography  of  its  different 
parts  ;  the  character  of  its  physicians ;  the  condition 
of  its  different  medical  institutions;  and  the  progress 
the  science  is  making :  and,  in  torn,  of  imparting 
this  intelligence  to  others.  Facilities  which  belong 
to  no  other  place. 

It  is  those  considerations,  gentlemen,  that  have 
etii'Quraged  us  to  commence  the  present  undertakingi 
And  that  ^ve  as  a  confident  expectation  of  its  ulti- 
qute  succeis.    It  ii  not  ft  spirit  of  rivalry,  or  com- 
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petition,  that  lias  brought  this  institntion  before  the 
]mblic.  We  occupy  afield  till  now  unappropriated, 
and  which  has  hitherto  been  regarded  as  too  limited 
to  justify  <9ucli  an  attempt.  It  is  an  humble  hope  of 
contributing  something  to  the  advancement  of  medical 
science  generally,  as  well  as  of  elevating  its  charac- 
ter in  this  District,  that  has  called  us  to  the  enter- 
prise. And,  if  it  should  be  our  fortune  to  lay  the 
fonndation,  only,  of  a  medical  school  which  shall 
hereafter  become  commensurate  with  the  progress 
and  the  demands  of  this  rising  Metropolis,  and  the 
improvement  of  the  science  through  the  country,  we 
shall  feel  that  we  have  done  an  honour  to  the  un- 
dertaking, and  discharged  a  duty  that  we  owt 
to  our  fellow  citizens^  and  to  the  profession. — And, 
who  knows  but  it  may  be  reserved  to  this  school 
to  make  some  discovery  in  medicine,  which  shall 
commence  a  new  era  in  the  science,  or  fumiah  the 
world  with  a  remedy  for  some  fatal  disease  which  oovr 
eludes  the  powers  of  medicine  ?  Who  can  say  that 
it  is  not  reserved  to  some  student  of  this  institution, 
to  be  the  happy  discoverer  of  a  solvent  for  the  stone, 
a  preventive  of  the  gout,  or  a  cure  for  cancer?  Who 
knows  hut  some  bold  and  fortunate  genius,  who  shall 
have  his  zeal  first  enkindled  in  this  school,  may  be 
destined,  while  climbing  the  Rocky  Mountains,  or 
exploring  the  vale  of  the  Mississippi,  to  discover  a 
plant  or  a  mineral,  which  shaU  prove  a  cure  for  by- 
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drophobia^  or  a  remedy  for  consamptioii  ? — or  find 
out,  on  the  shaking  prairie  of  Louisiana^  or  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Mobile^  the  true  nature  of  miasmata^ 
and  the  mode  of  its  operation  on  the  human  body? 
Who  knows  but  this  school  may  be  destined  to  pro- 
duce  a  Sydenham,  a  Harvey,  a  Hunter,  or  a  Bichat  ? 
or  to  give  to  the  world  a  Bard;  a  SLoah,  a  Warren^ 
a  Barton,  or  a  Wistar  ? 
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Vote  A^— ^Page  4. 

Ws  learn  from  the  hi^toij  pf  the  first  Mtdeamti  both  of 
Virginia  and  of  Plymouth,  that  our  ancestors,  after  landing 
on  the  shores  of  America,  were  repeatedly  vidted  by  severe 
and  fatal  disease  ;  insomuch  that  the  colonies  were  several 
times  nearly  depopulated ;  and,  had  it  not  been  for  the  new 
riecruits  sent  over,  must  inevitablv  have  become  eidnct.  We 
have  no  particular  account  of  tne  disease^  gf  which  they 
suffered,  but  have  reason  to  believe  that  they  were  such  as 
are  consequent  to  exposure,  hardship,  and  famine.-— £/<M'# 
History  of  Virginia  ;  Marshall's  Life  of  Washingtqn  ;  fluich" 
kuon*9  Histiirtfof  Massachusetts. 

Note  B.— Page  9. 

The  clergy  of  our  country,  of  all  religious  denominadons, 
have  ever  been  the  uniform  and  constant  supporters  of 
medical  education,  and  of  a  system  of  well  regulated  prac- 
tice. They  have  as  uniformly  been  the  opposers  of  quackery 
and  empiricism ;  and,  when  we  consider  the  extensive  in- 
fluence they  have  exerted  over  idl  classes  of  the  community, 
we  cannot  doubt  but  they  have  contributed,  essentially,  to 
that  freedom  our  country  has  enjoyed  from  empirics  and 
mountebanks,  as  well  as  to  the  present  flourishing  condition 
of  our  medical  institutions. 

An  instance  of  the  intrepidity  and  zeal  of  the  clergy,  exerted 
in  favour  of  medical  science,  is  still  recollected  by  our  older 
physicians,  connected  with  the  introduction  of  the  inoculated 
small-pox  as  a  substitute  for  the  disease  communicated  the 
natural  way.  This  innovation  in  practice,  though  one  of  the 
most  important  that  has  occurred  in  our  medical  history,  was 
attended  with  circumstances  of  peculiar  opposition  and 
excitement,  among  nearly  all  classes.  Its  advocates  were 
proscribed  as  ^  guiltv  of  impiety,  and  of  spreading  abroad 
arrows  and  death."  It  was  contended  that,  *<  as  the  small- 
pox  was  a  judgment  from  God  for  the  sins  of  the  people,  to 
endeavour  to  avert  the  stroke  would  but  provoke  him  the 
more,''  and  that  inoculation  was,  therefore,  ^*  an  encroach- 
ment on  the  prerogatives  of  the  Deity.'* 


Such  was  the  popular  exciiemcnt  at  one  period,  that  it 
was  dangerous  for  those  engagerl  in  inoculating  to  walk 
abroad  by  day,  and  theirdweltings  were  assaulted  by  the  mob 
at  night.  Al  this  critical  momenti  the  clergy  stepped  foi^ 
ward,  exhorted  the  people,  preached  and  published  sermons 
in  favour  of  inoculation,  and  thus  exerted  their  whole  in- 
fluence in  establishing  a  practice  which  has  proved  one  of 
the  greatest  blessings  to  the  country  and  to  the  world.  Their 
influence,  though  less  needed,  was  not  less  exerted  in  favour 
of  vaccination,  when  first  introduced  among  us.  Although,  in 
the  early  periods  of  our  country,  many  of  the  clergy  were 
called  on  to  render  medical  aid  to  the  sick,  and  some  of  them 
entered  extensively  into  the  active  duties  of  the  profession  ; 
as  soon  as  physicians  of  regular  education  could  be  obtained 
they  relinquished  the  practice,  and  at  the  present  time  but 
few  cases  exist,  where  the  duties  of  the  two  professions  are 
united  in  the  same  individual. 

Note  C. — PsBc'S- 

As  early  as  1608,  being  the  year  after  the  planting  of  the 
colony  of  Virginia  at  James  Town,  the  arrival  of  Walter 
RussEL,  Doctor  of  Physic,  is  mentioned  by  the  colonists;  and 
he  i»  afterwards  spoken  of  as  accompanying  Captain  Smith 
on  a  voyage  of  discovery,  from  James  Town  to  the  Chesa- 
peake, and  up  the  Potomac  to  the  Falls;  and  also  of 
having  rendered  surgical  aid  to  Captain  Smith,  in  the  case 
of  an  accident  which  happened  to  him  on  this  occasion. 

Some  islands  which  we  discovered  in  the  Chesapeake, 
during  the  voyage,  were  called  Russel's  Islands,  says  Captain 
Smith,  in  honour  of  Dr.  Itussel. 

Anthony  Bagnai.1.,  Surgeon,  is  also  mentioned  by  Captain 
Smith,  as  accompanying  him  on  a  similar  voyage,  made  the 
same  year,  from  James  Town  to  Nansamond  ;  the  place 
where  Norfolk  is  now  situated. 

Doctors  Russel  and  Bagnall,  therefore,  were  probably  the 
first  physicians  who  came  over  to  the  colony  of  Virginia;  but 
whether  they  remained  in  the  country,  or  soon  returned  to 
Europe,  we  have  no  account ;  but  it  is  probable  that  their 
residence  in  America  was  only  temporary;  for,  in  1609, 
when  Captain  Smith  was  badly  wounded  by  the  explosion  of 
gunpowder,  he  says  there  was  neither  chirurgeon  nor  cbi- 
rurgery  at  the  fort;  and  hewascompelled  to  return  to  Europe, 
for  the  recovery  of  his  health. 

In  1511,  Doctor  Bohun  is  mentioned,  being  about  to  leave 
'be  colony  of  Virginia,  and  to  take  ship  with  lord  Delaware 
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for  the  West  Indies.     But  no  particular  account  is  given  of 
either  of  these  physicians.— «S/t/A'«  HiBt.  Va,  63.  74.  121. 

Doctor  Samukl  Fullkr  was  the  first  physician  who 
came  to  New-England.  He  formed  one  of  the  company  who 
landed  at  Plymouth,  December  22,  1620,  and  was  a  deacon 
of  the  Rev.  John  Robinson's  church.  It  is  not  certain  that  he 
had  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  a  collegiate  education ;  but  he 
is  said  to  have  been  well  qualified  in  his  profession,  and  emi- 
nently useful  as  a  surgeon  and  physician  :  extending  his  be- 
nevolent labours,  not  only  to  the  sick  among  his  immediate 
friends  at  Plymouth,  and  the  aborigines  in  the  vicinity,  but, 
by  the  desire  of  Governor  Endicot,  twice  visited  the  new 
settlement  at  8alem,  where  he  manifested  his  skill  and  suc- 
cess in  practice,  among  the  numerous  sufferers  under  the 
«curvy  and  other  diseases.  His  great  success  was  attested 
by  Grovernor  Endicot,  who  spoke  highly  in  his  praise  as  an 
able  physician. — Letter  from  Dr,   Thacher^  1825. 

Doctor  Charles  Chauncrt,  a  distinguished  scholar,  a  re- 
spectable physician,  and  eminent  divine,  came  from  Eng^ 
land  to  America  in  the  year  1638,  and  resided  some  time  at 
Plymouth  and  at  Scituate  ;  but  how  extensively  he  entered 
into  the  practice  of  medicine,  we  are  not  informed.  He  was 
chosen  president  of  Harvard  College  in  1654,  and  held  the 
office  till  his  death  in  1672.  He  had  six  sons,  all  of  whom 
were  eminent  physicians  and  divines. — Ibid. 

Doctor  John  Fish,  was  educated  at  Cambridge  Universi- 
ty, England.  Having  studied  the  medical  profession,  after 
a  suitable  examination  he  obtained  a  license  for  public  prac- 
tice, and  came  to  New-England  in  1637.  He  resided  succes- 
sively at  Salem,  VVenham,  and  Chelmsford,  where  he  was 
distinguished,  and  greatly  esteemed  as  a  skilful  physician,  a 
useful  preacher,  and  a  teacher  of  youth.  He  died  in  1676. 
—Ibid. 

Doctor  Thomas  Thaohbr  was  a  native  of  England,  and 
came  to  America  in  the  year  1635.  He  finished  his  educa- 
tion in  this  country,  and  resided  first  at  Weymouth,  and 
afterwards  at  Boston,  where  he  died  in  1678.  He  was  con- 
sidered th^  best  Greek  and  Arabic  scholar  of  his  time,  and 
was  held  in  high  estimation  as  a  successful  practitioner  of. 
medicine,  as  well  as  a  popular  preacher.  In  1677  he  pub« 
Ushed  a  pamphlet,  entitled  '^  A  Brief  Guide  in  the  Small* 
pox  and  Measles/*— Afa^a//a,  iii.  148 — 153. 

The  preceding  physicians  came  over  to  America  with  the 
early  colonists ;  and,  although  they  devoted  themselves  to 
the  duties  of  the  profetsiont  as  far  as  the  condition  of  the 
country  it  that  period  tdmitted,  it  is  evident  that  they  emi* 
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grated  for  other  piiiposes  tlian  ihose  of  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine, or  the  improvement  of  the  science ;  and  therefore  form 
a  distinci  class  from  those  regular  and  well  educated  physi- 
cians who  cummenced  practice  at  a  later  period,  and  whose 
objects  were  exclusively  professional. 

Note  D— Page  10, 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  historical  records  of  our 
cttuniry  contain  so  few  notices  of  our  early  physicians  ;  and 
especiiilly  that  so  little  authentic  information  has  been  pre- 
served of  the  diseases  which  prevailed  during  the  early  set- 
tlement of  ihe  country,  the  subsequent  changes  they  under- 
went, and  Ibe  mode  of  practice  adopted,  with  its  particular 
results.  Yi;!,  when  we  consider  that  the  want  of  medical 
libraries,  connected  with  the  arduous  duties  of  an  extensive 
practice,  in  a  new  country,  and  among  a  scattered  popula- 
tion, alforded  but  little  opportunity  for  reading,  and  ranch 
less  for  writing  on  medical  subjects,  and  that  no  medical 
journal  was  published  in  America  until  nearly  the  coiii' 
niencemeat  of  the  present  century,  through  which  our  phy- 
sicians i;ou]d  communicate  the  results  of  their  experience, 
or  make  known  their  improvements  and  discoveries,  we 
cannot  be  surprised  that  no  more  of  the  early  history  of 
medicine  and  its  practitioners  has  come  down  to  us. 

It  appears  that  nearly  all  the  most  eminent  physicians  who 
commenced  practice  in  the  country  before  the  Revolution, 
received  their  medical  education  in  foreign  schools;  and  a 
large  proportion  of  them,  particularly  those  of  the  southern 
provinces,  emigrated  from  Great-Britain  :  for,  although  the 
Medical  School  of  Philadelphia  was  established  as  early  as 
1765,  it  was  not  till  the  political  connexion  of  the  two  coun- 
tries was  broken  off,  that  an  opinion  generally  prevailed  that 
medicine  could  be  taught  in  America.  Since  that  period) 
the  number  of  our  physicians  has  rapidly  increased,  and 
most  of  them  have  been  educated  in  our  own  schools. 

This  noie  contains  abricf  account  of  a  few  of  those  who 
have  given  a  direction  to  the  practice  of  medicine,  or  con- 
tributed to  the  advancement  of  the  science. 

Those  who  have  held  professorships  in  our  schools,  or 
have  been  otherwise  engaged  in  teaching  medicine,  are  gen- 
erally known,  and  the  influence  of  their  labours  is  duly  ap- 
preciated. They  arc  not,  therefore,  included  in  the  present 
sketch. 

Leokabd  Hoar,  M.  D.  a  distinguished  scholar  and  pb)'si- 
.cijtn,  of  Massachusetts,  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College, 
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in  1650.  He  soon  after  went  to  England,  and  having  coto^^ 
pleted  his  course  of  medical  studies,  received  the  degree  oi' 
Doctor  of  Medicine  at  the  University  of  Cambridge,  in 
1653.  He  was  probably  the  first  native  American  who  gra- 
duated in  Medicine.  How  far  he  entered  into  the  active  du- 
ties of  the  profession  on  his  return  to  America,  is  not  known ; 
but  probably  he  never  engaged  extensively  in  practice,  as  a 
eonsiderable  portion  of  his  time  was  occupied  with  the  duties 
•f  the  ministry,  and  scientific  pursuits.  In  1672,  he  was 
elected  President  of  Harvard  College,  which  office  he  held 
till  his  death  in  1675.— -Mi^»a/ta,  iv.  139. 

Dr.  Thomas  Wynnr,  an  eminent  Welsh  physician,  who 
practised  medicine  several  years,  with  high  reputation,  In 
London.  He  and  his  brother,  who  was  also  a  physician, 
came  to  this  country  in  1682,  with  the  original  settlers  of 
Pennsylvania.  They  both  settled  in  Philadelphia,  and  were 
the  earliest  physicians  of  that  city. 

.  These  gentlemen  were  followed  by  a  succession  of  regular 
and  well  educated  physicians,  among  whom  were  Dr.  Ed- 
ward JosiES,  Dr.  OwBN,  Dr.  Kbarslt,  Dr.  Grjemb,  Dr. 
Zaohauy,  Dr.  Shippin,  Senior,  and  Dr.  Evans. 

These  were  all  eminent  practitioners,  and  did  much,  even  at 
the  early  period  in  which  they  lived,  to  give  that  respectable 
ity  to  the  profession,  for  which  Philadelphia  has  been  so 
long  and  so  pre-eminently  distinguished.— -ff^«^ar'«  Eulogy 
on  hhififiin, 

Nathavibx,  Williams,  an  eminent  physician  of  Massa- 
chusetts, was  educated  at  Harvard  College,  where  he  gradu- 
ated in  1693.  After  studying  medicine,  he  entered  into  bu- 
siness, and  for  many  years  enjoyed  a  very  extensive  prac- 
tice. He  was  one  of  the  most  popular  and  successful 
practitioners  of  his  time.  In  |721,  he  published  a  pamphlet, 
•(  On  the  Method  of  Practice  in  the  Small-pox."  He  died 
in  \7 39. —Letter  from  Dr.  Thacher^  1835. 

Jouw  MrrouELL,  M.D.  F.  R.  S.  a  dbtingnished  physi- 
cian and  botanist,  came  from  England  to  this  country  in 
about  1700,  and  settled  in  Virginia,  at  the  small  town  of  Ur- 
banna,  situated  on  the  Rappahannock.  While  he  was  occu- 
pied in  an  extensive  practice,  he  spent  considerable  time  in 
the  cultivation  of  botany,  and  wrote  a  useful  work  on  the 
general  principlei  of  the  science,  containing  descriptions  of 
several  new  genera  of  plants,  published  in  1769.  In  1743,  he 
wrote  an  interesting  and  original  essay  on  the  causes  of  the 
different  colours  of  people  of  different  climates,  which  was 
published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions. 

He  attributes  the  difference  of  complexion  in  the  human 
species  to  the  influence  of  climate,  and  thQ  modes  of  lif^ ; 


Bttd  thiaks  that  the  whites  have  degenerated  more  From  ths 
origrinal  complexion  of  Noah  and  his  family,  ihan  ihe  In- 
diaus,  or  even  Negroes.  The  colour  of  the  descendants  of 
Ham,  he  considers  a  blessing  rather  than  a  curse,  as  with- 
out it  Ihey  could  not  well  inhahii  Africa.  His  principles 
were  afterwards  adopted  by  President  Smith,  of  Princeton 
College,  New-Jersey,  who  wrote  a  more  extended  essay  on 
the  subject. 

He  wrote  various  other  essays,  which  did  him  great  cre- 
dit as  a  man  of  genius  and  observation  ;  but  his  most  valu- 
able production,  perhaps,  is  a  paper  which  he  drew  up  on 
the  Yellow  Fever,  as  it  appeared  in  Virginia  in  1737,  1741, 
and  1742.  This  paper,  left  by  him  in  manuscript,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Dr.  Franklin,  who  communicated  it  to  Dr. 
Rush.  Dr.  Rush  not  only  read  the  essay  with  interest,  but 
acknowledges  that  he  derived  from  it  hints  which  assisted 
him  in  detecting  the  true  nature  and  method  of  treating  the 
yellow  fever,  as  it  appeared  in  Philadelphia  in  1795.  But 
few  physicians  who  have  lived  in  our  country  have  been 
more  justly  celebrated  for  originality  of  genius  and  accuracy 
of  observation,  than  Dr,  Mitchell.  He  lived  to  practise 
his  profession  nearly  fifty  years  in  Virginia.~*u*A'*  £n- 
guirica,  iii.;  MiUrr't  Retrospect,  i.  318  ;  li.  367. 

JoH.i  NiDoLL,  M.  D.  a  distinguished  physician  of  New- 
York,  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  graduated  in  medicine  at  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  and  came  to  this  country  about  the 
year  1700.  He  was  distinguished  as  a  succestful  jiraciiiioner, 
and  beloved  for  his  private  virtues.  After  having  spent  a 
life  devoted  to  the  works  of  benevolence  and  piety,  he  died 
in  1743,  aged  63  years.— SmKA's  AWo- For*,  191. 

Zabdiel  Dotlstok,  F.  R-  S  was  born  in  Brookline,  Mas- 
sachusetts, in  leao.  After  a  good  private  education  he  stu- 
died medicine  with  Dr.  Cutler,  then  an  eminent  physician  of 
Boston,  and  soon  after  commenced  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fejstun  in  that  town.  By  close  application  to  study,  and 
great  attention  to  his  patients,  he  soon  raised  himself  to  the 
bead  of  his  profession,  and  acquired  a  high  reputation  as  a 
successful  practitioner. 

Dr.  B.  «i]l  ever  be  remem'>ered  with  gratitude  by  his 
countrymen,  as  the  first  physician  of  America  who  intro- 
duced the  practice  of  inoculating  in  small-pox.  His  first 
experiment  wan  made  in  June,  1781.  Previous  to  this  time 
the  small-pox  had  spread  through  the  colonies  at  different 
periods,  and  particularly  in  1678,  1693,  and  1702,  and  had 
made  dreadful  ravages  wherever  it  extended.  The  idea  of 
inoculation   was  first  suggested  by  the  Rev.  Cotton  Mather, 
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\vho  had  read  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  two  com- 
munications  oh  the  subject,  one  from  Constantinople,  and 
another  from  Smyrna.  When  the  small-pox  appeared  in 
Boston  in  1721,  carrying  with  it  g^at  mortality  and  alarm, 
Dr.  Mather  addressed  a  letter  to  the  physicians  of  the  town, 
presenting  them  with  an  account  of  the  two  papers  from  the 
East,  requesting  them  to  take  the  subject  into  consideration; 
bat  they  treated  the  request  wi(h  neglect.  Dr.  Boylston,  who 
^as  distinguished  for  his  boldness  and  decision,  as  well  as 
humanity,  took  up  jthe  subject  of  inoculation  on  his  own 
responsibility,  and  commenced  the  experiment  by  inoculat- 
ing  three  of  his  own  family ;  an  only  son  and  two  senrants. 
These  cases  all  terminated  favourably,  and  established  in  his 
own  mind  the  preventive  power  of  inoculation.  For  this 
innovation  in  practice.  Dr.  B.  drew  down  on  himself  the 
opposition  and  resentment  of  his  professional  brethren,  the 
disapprobation  of  the  selectmen  of  the  town,  and  the  indigna? 
tion  of  an  offended  populace.  He  had  his  windows  broken 
bj  the  mob,  aiid  was  pelted  with  stones  as  he  walked  the 
streets.  But  he  could  not  be  diverted  from  his  purpose : 
and  by  the  i|id  of  the  clergy  he  carried  the  experiment  fairly 
through.  During  the  years  1731  and  1723,  he  inoculated 
two  hundred  and  forty-seven  persons,  and  thirty-i|ine  were 
inoculated  by  others.  Of  this  number  only  six  died  ;  while, 
of  five  thousai&d  seven  hundred  and  fifty-nine  who  in  the 
saipe  period  took  the  disease  the  natural  way,  eight  hundred 
and  forty-four  died.  This  experiment  established  the  utility 
of  inoculation,  and  the  pracdce  became  general  in  America. 
Previous  to  this  period,  but  few  had  been  inoculated  in  Eng- 
land, and  those'  chiefly  convicts.  But  from  the  success 
which  attended  the  practice  in  America,  the  physicians  of  that 
country  were  encouraged  to  its  more  general  introduction. 
Dr.  B.  visited  Engfand  in  1735,  and  had  the  pleasure  to  see 
inoculation  in  general  use,  as  the  result  of  his  own  example. 
He  was,  while  upon  this  visit,  treated  with  great  kindness  and 
respect,  and  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  He 
died  at  his  native  town  in  1766,  aged  86,  universally  respect- 
ed and  beloved.  He  published  an  historical  account  of 
the  inoculated  small-pox  in  New  England,  besides  several 
papers  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions.-— ^o/uim*  Annalt^ 
ii.  103  ;  HmehiMMi^  ii.  373.  376. 

Capwalladsr  Goldsw,  an  eminent  physician  and  botanist, 
was  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  graduated  at  Edinburgh,  in 
1705.  He  came  to  this  country  with  William  Penn,  in  1708 ; 
and,  after  having  practisied  physic  in  Philadelphia  for  seve- 
ral years,  with  great  success,  he  returned  to  his  native  coun- 
try.   While  in  England,  a  paper  of  his,  read  before  the 
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He  married  in  Scoilaml,  and  returned  to  this  country  in 
1718,  and  Bellied  in  the  city  of  New-York.  AUIiough  Dr. 
Colden,  soon  after  his  return  to  America, entered  exienaively 
into  civil  and  polilicat  afiairs,  he  never  lost  his  love  fur  sct- 
entiiic  pursuits.  He  continued  an  extensive  correspondence 
with  ihe  most  acieniifiL-  men  of  Europe  ;  and  was  through  life 
one  of  the  most  active  individuals  in  America  in  promoting 
the  interest  of  all  literary  and  scientific  institutions.  He 
was  the  first,  says  Dr.  Franklin,  who  suggested  the  idea  of 
establishing  the  American  Philosophical  Society.  He  is 
■aid  to  have  been  one  of  the  earliest  advocates  in  this  coun- 
try for  the  cooling  plan  of  treatment  in  febrile  diseases. 
He  publi^'hcd  an  able  paper  on  the  yellow  fever,  aa  it  raged 
in  New-York  in  1743  ;  a  paper  on  cancer;  and  one  on  the 
malignant  sore-tliroat,  which  prevailed  extensively  in  his 
day  through  North  America.  Also,  an  inquiry  into  the 
operation  of  the  intellect  of  animals.  His  latest  produc- 
tion was  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  physic,  address- 
ed to  his  grandson,  wrinen  when  he  was  81  years  of  age. 
lie  publiaiicd  several  other  papers  of  great  merit, — lieee' 
Cyclo/ixdia,  American  edition  i  The  American  Medical  and 
Philostifilmal  Register,  i.  297. 

Mark  Catesuy,  F,  K.  S.,  an  eminent  naturalist,  was  born 
in  England.  1679.  He  came  to  Virginia  in  1712,  and  in  I73S 
removed  to  South  Carolina.  He  spent  nearly  his  whole  life 
in  the  cultivation  of  natural  science.  In  1743  he  published  a 
natural  history  of  Carolina,  Florida,  and  the  Bahama  Ulands, 
containing  numerous  plates.: — Reet 
•■ditiin i  Miller,  ii.  36^. 

William  Uduglass,  M.  D.  an  e: 
who  came  to  this  country  as  early  a 
in  Tloston.  He  was  considered  : 
prufi'ssion  ;  but  was  extremely  eccentric, 
ners,  irritable  in  his  temper,  and  possessed  strong  prejudices. 
When  Dr.  lloylsion  introduced  the  practice  of  inoculation  in 
■mall-pnx,  Douglass  inveighed  violently  against  him,  and 
wrote,  several  sarcastic  papers  on  the  subject.  He  published, 
besides,  a  history  of  the  inoculated  small-pox,  a  practical 
bistory  of  a  new  eruptive  miliary  fever,  with  an  angina  ulcus- 
culosa,which  prevailed  in  Boston  in  17:15  and  1736.  He  is  said, 
also,  to  have  made  a  very  extensive  collection  of  indigenous 
plants  of  this  country.  Hediedin  17*2. — Hui(hiii>o?i,ii.&D.; 
Jiolmtt'  ^nnah,  ii.  103, 
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tiiinent  Scotch  physician, 
.s  1715  or  20,  and  settled 
man  of  great  skill  in  bis 
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Doctor  John  Clayton,  an  eminent  botanist  and  physician, 
was  born  in  England,  in  1685.  He  came  to  Virginia  in  1705, 
and  resided  near  Williamsburg.  He  was  elected  a  member 
of  several  of  the  first  literary  societies  of  Europe,  and  cor^ 
responded  with  many  of  the  most  learned  naturalists  of  that 
period.  As  a  practical  botanist  he  was  probably  not  in- 
ferior to  any  one  of  the  age.  He  is  the  author  of  Flora  Vir- 
gin ica,  a  work  published  by  Gronovius,  at  Leyden,  8vo.  in 
1739,  1743,  and  1763.  He  published  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions,  several  communications,  treating  of  the  cul- 
ture of  the  different  species  of  tobacco,  and  an  ample  ac- 
count of  the  medicinal  plants  which  he  had  discovered  in 
Virginia.  He  also  left  behind  him  two  volumes  of  manu- 
scripts, neatly  prepared  for  the  press,  and  a  hortus  siccus, 
with  marginal  notes  and  references,  for  the  engraver,  in  pre- 
paring the  plates  for  his  proposed  work.  It  is  greatly  t9 
be  regt*etted  that  this  work  was  destroyed  by  an  incendiary 
during  the  revolutionary  war.  Mr.  Jefferson  says  Dr.  Clay- 
ton was  a  native  of  Virginia ;  see  his  Ab/ct  on  Fa,  p.  54 ; 
Barton's  Med.  and  Phy.  Journal^  ii,  139;  Reetl*  Cpclo* 
fisedia^  American  edition. 

JoHH  LiHivo,  M.  D.  a  distinguished  physician  and  philo- 
sopher, of  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  was  a  native  of  Scot- 
land, and  came  to  this  country  in  1725.  He  published  a  se- 
ries of  statistical  experiments  which  he  made  through  the 
whole  of  the  year  1740.  In  1753  he  published  ^'  a  History 
of  the  American  Yellow  Fever ."-*i?amtay't  Review  of  Mer 
dicine^  43. 

John  Bartram,  an  eminent  botanist  of  Pennsylvania,  was 
bom  in  Chester  county,  in  that  State,  in  1701.  He  is  the 
first  American  who  conceived  the  plan  of  establishing  a 
botanic  garden.  He  purchased  a  situation  on  the  banks  of 
the  Schuylkill,  five  miles  from  Philadelphia,  and  enriched  it 
with  every  variety  of  the  most  curious  and  beautiful  vegeta-' 
bles,  collected  in  his  excursions  from  Canada  to  Florida.  Hp 
corresponded  with  many  of  the  most  distinguished  botanists 
of  his  time,  and  was  pronounced  by  Linnaeus  to  be  ^  the^ 
greatest  natural  botanist  in  the  world.**  He  was  elected  a 
member  of  several  learned  societies  abroad,  and  at  length  ap- 
pointed American  botanist  to  his  Britannic  Majesty,  George 
III.,  which  appointment  he  held  until  his  death  in  1777.  He 
published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  several  commu- 
nications on  zoology.  He  published  observations  on  the  in- 
habitants^ climate,  soil,  &c.  made  in  bis  travels  from  Penn- 
sylvania to  Onondaga,  1751.  A  description  of  East  Flori- 
da, 1774. — Bee§'  Cyclofmdia^  Ameritmn  jtditi%n  ;  BarUn^B 
l^d,  and  Phys.  Joumci, 


Doctor  EzEKiEL  Her3Ev,  an  eminenl  pliysici^,  graduated 
at  Harvard  College  in  1728,  and  practised  physic  for  many 
years  in  Hingham,  Massachusetts.  At  his  death,  in  l7ro, 
he  bequeathed  to  Harvard  College  one  thousand  pounds 
sterling,  towards  founding  3  Prol'easorship  of  Anatomy  and 
Surgery.  His  widow  also  gave  an  equal  sum  for  the  same 
purpose. — Holmes'  Annal»,  ii.  297, 

Doctor  Abnbk  Hersev,  an  eminent  physician  of  Barnsta- 
ble, Massachusetts,  was  brother  to  the  preceding,  and  died 
not  many  years  after  him.  At  the  time  of  hisdecease  he  be- 
queathed to  Harvard  College,  for  the  establishment  of  a  Pro- 
fessorship of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic,  the  (,um  of 
five  hundred  pounds  sterling. — AlUti'a  Biog-.  Dictionary. 

Doctor  John  Moulthie,  a  distinguished  physician  of 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  was  a  native  of  Europe,  and 
came  to  this  country  in  1733.  For  forty  years  he  stood  at 
the  head  of  his  profession  in  Charleston.  He  possessed 
gi-eat  talents  for  observation,  and  was  wonderfully  successful 
in  finding  out  the  hidden  causes  of  disease.  He  was  the  idol 
of  his  patients  ;  and,  at  his  death,  in  1773,  many  of  the  la- 
dies of  Charleston  went  into  mourning  on  his  account.  The 
year  following  his  death  an  unusual  number  of  females  per- 
ished in  childbed,  and  apparcRlty  fmm  dcspontjencj. 

Dr.  M.  had  a  son  who  graduated  at  Edinburgh  in  nv), 
and  was  a  distinguished  scholar  and  an  eminent  practitioner 
of  medicine  in  Charleston.  At  his  graduation  he  defended  a 
thesis,  "  De  Febre  Flava." — Ramsay''^  Hevirvi  of  Med.  41.  43. 

VViLLtAM  lioLL.M.D.  a  physician  of  South  Carolina,  and 
a  native  of  the  State,  distinguished  for  his  literary  attain- 
ments, as  well  as  for  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the  science 
of  medicine.  He  was  the  pupil  of  Boerhaave,  and  received 
the  degree  of  M.  D.  at  the  University  of  Lcyden,  in  1734,  at 
which  time  he  defended  a  thesis  on  "  Colica  Pictomim." 
He  is  quoted  by  Van  Swieien  as  his  fellow-student,  with  the 
title  of  the  learned  Dr.  Bull.  He  spent  a  few  of  the  last  years 
of  his  life  in  England,  and  died  in  London  in  179 1,  aged  8'2. 
— Ramsay'a  Rin'ifta  of  Med.  42. 

Dr.  John  Tbnnant,  a  respectable^  physician  of  Port  Royal, 
Virginia,  who  first  brought  into  view  the  virtues  of  the  Sen- 
eca snake-root.  In  1736,  he  published,  at  Williamsburg, 
an  essay  on  pleurisy,  in  which  he  treats  of  the  Seneca  snahe- 
root  as  an  efficient  remedy  in  the  cure  of  this  disease. 
This  article  has  since  been  introduced  into  the  Materia 
Medic  a,  and  extensively  employed  in  the  treatment  of  thai 
and  other  diseases.  Dr.  Tennant,  it  is  believed,  was  a  family 
connexion  of  the  late  celebrated  Dr.  Richard  Mead,  of  Low- 


doll.  He  held  a  raetlical  correspondence  with  Dr.  Metd  for 
many  years,  and  it  was  to  him  that  he  first  communicated  his 
accouDt  of  the  Seneca. — Ramaay'a  Rrview  of  Med.  36  ,■ 
Milltr,i.3\»i   Leilerfrom  Dr.   S/icnCf,  1825. 

JoHK  Bbbtt,  M.  D.  was  a  pupil  of  Boerhaave,  and  a  grad* 
uateatthe  University  of  Leyden,  He  emigrated  to  this  coun- 
try,  and  settled  at  Newport,  in  the  state  of  Rhode  Island, 
about  1740,  He  acquired  great  reputation  in  coosequeoce 
of  the  extended  fame  of  his  preceptor. 

Dr.  Thomas  Rodman,  came  over  to  America,  and  aetlled 
at  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  at  the  same  time  ;  and 

Dr.  Maorhw,  a  physician  of  the  Radcliff  sohool,  accom- 
panied them,  and  settled  at  New-Yorlc. 

Thomas  Mofpat,  M,  D.  a  learned  Scotch  physiciat% 
emigrated  to  this  country,  and  settled  in  Rhode  Island  in 
1750.  He  was  often  consulted,  and  appealed  to  in  diflicult 
cases  ;  but  was  driven  out  of  the  country  in  1772,  on  account 
of  his  political  opinions. 

Doctor  Thomas  Cadwalladbr,  an  eminent  physician  of 
Philadelphia,  after  acquiring  the  rudiments  of  his  profes- 
sion  in  America,  repaired  lo  Europe  to  complete  his  edu- 
cation, and  spent  some  time  in  London  and  Paris.  In  the 
former  place  he  studied  anatomy  under  the  celebrated  Ches-' 
olden.  On  his  return  to  Philadelphia  he  made  dissections 
and  demonstrations  of  the  human  body  for  his  pupil,  the 
elder  Shippin.  He  published,  about  the  year  1740,  a  treatise 
"  On  the  Iliac  Passion,"  in  which  he  explodes  the  practice 
which  till  that  time  was  common  in  the  country,  of  giving 
quicksilver  and  drastic  purges.  He  recommends  in  their' J 
place  mild  cathartics,  and  the  use  of  opiates — Ramaay'* 
■vUw  of  Mrd.  36  ,-    Wislar't  Eulogy  on  Shifi/iin. 

John  REDaiAH,  M.  D.  a  distinguished  physician  gf  Philf  . 
delphia,  was  born  in  that  city  in  1722.  After  studying  m^*, 
dicine  with  Dr.  Kearsly,  he  settled  in  Bermuda;  but  is  <1 
few  yean  visited  the  medical  schools  of  Edinburgh,  Parii,.  J 
and  Leyden,  to  complete  his  education,  and  graduated  at  the'  " 
latter  University  in  1748.  He  returned  to  America,  and  , 
settled  in  his  native  city,  where  he  soon  acquired  an  exteO'  ' 
sive  practice,  and  rose  to  high  distinction  in  his  profession. 
He  was  elected  the  first  President  of  the  College  of  Physi* 
ciana  of  Philadelphia. 

He  was  a  strong  advocate  for  a  bold  and  decided  practice, 
and  considered  a  more  energetic  practice  necessary  in  the 
cure  of  American  diseases  than  in  those  of  Europe.  He 
bled  freely  in  the  yellow  fever  of  1762,  and  gave  his  whole 
support  of  the  practice  in  I79rt.     In  the  diMAsen 


at'  old  agfc,  fie  coasidered  moderate  bleedings  as  the  first  ot 
remedies.  He  made  free  use  of  mercury  in  all  chronic  dU' 
eases,  and  introduced  the  use  of  the  turpeth  mineral,  as  an 
emetic  in  gangrenous  sore-thioal,  in  1764.  No  physician, 
probably,  of  his  day,  eserted  a  more  ejtiensive  and  control- 
ling Influence  over  the  practice  of  medicine  in  the  country, 
than  Dr.  Redman.  He  published  an  inaugural  disserta- 
tion on  "Abortion,"  In  1748,  and  a  defence  of  inoculation 
in  small-pox,  in  1759. — American  Medical  and  Philiao/tlikal 
Segiatrr  i   PhUadelfihia  Medical  Museum,  v.  49 — 56. 

Arthuk  Lee,  M.  D.  was  a  native  of  Virginia,  and  bro- 
ther to  Richard  Henry  Lee,  the  celebrated  patriot  of  the 
revolution.     Doctor  Lee  received  his  classical  education  at 

Sdinburgh,  and  afterwards  studied  medicine  in  that  Univer- 
ty.  As  soon  as  he  graduated  he  returned  to  his  native 
State,  and  settled  al  Williamsburg,  where  he  practised 
medicine  for  several  years  ;  but  afterwards  abandoned  the 
profession,  went  lo  England,  and  commenced  the  study  of 
the  law  in  the  Temple.  He  soon  entered  into  poliiical  life, 
and  rendered  important  services  to  his  country  during  the 
revolutionary  war.  To  the  abilities  of  the  statesman  he  is 
said  to  have  united  the  acquisilioiis  of  the  scholar.  Htf 
was  a  member  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  and 
published  several  papers,  mostly  of  a  political  character. 
He  died  in  Virginia  in  1792. — AlUn'§  Biog.  Dictionary. 

Lionel  Chalmers,  M.  D.  was  a  native  of  Great-Brltalat 
and  came  to  this  country,  and  settled  in  Souih  Carolina, 
He  was  an  eminent  physician,  and  distinguished  for  his  va- 
rious and  eiitensive  attainments.  He  made  and  recorded 
obBervations  on  the  weather  of  South  Carolina,  for  ten  suc- 
cessive years,  viz.  from  1750  to  1760.  He  communicated 
to  the  Medical  Society  in  London,  a  paper  on  "  Opistho- 
tonos and  Tetanus"  in  1754,  which  was  published  in  the  firsti 
volume  of  the  Ti'ansactions  of  the  Society.  He  also  wrote 
"A  treatise  on  the  Weather  and  Diseases  of  South  Carolina," 
which  was  published  in  London,  in  1776,  and  "  an  Essay 
on  Fevers,"  a  valuable  work,  published  In  Charleston,  in 
1767. — Ramsay's  Revievt  q/"  Med.  42. 

Dr.  Hamilton  and  Dr.  Thompson,  two  eminent  Scotch 
physicians,  emigrated  to  this  country  at  an  early  period^ 
probably  about  1700,  and  settled  in  Maryland,  where  they 
practised  for  many  years ;  the  former  in  Calvert  county,  and 
the  latter  in  Prince  George's  county.  They  Were  both  men 
of  great  celebrity  in  their  time.  Nearly  coteniporary  with 
these,  were  Doctors  Sphigg,  Wkisenthall,  Pub,  Sqott, 
Murray,  and  Tootell  ;  and,  at  a  later  period,  Drs,  Thomas, 
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Wa&firld,  Stewart,  and  Gauth.  These  gentlemen  weivB 
educated  in  foreign  schools,  and  several  of  them  were  natives 
of  Europe.  They  were  all  eminent  practitioners,  and  did 
much  in  forming  the  medical  character  of  Maryland  ip  the 
eighteenth  century.— Z.^//cr  from  Dr,  Charles  n^orthfngfon, 

Thomas  Bono,  M.  D.  an  eminent  physician  of  Philadel- 
phia, was  a  native  of  Maryland,  and  studied  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Dr.  Hamilton  of  that  state.  He  afterwards  travelled 
in  Europe,  and  spent  some  time  in  Paris,  and  attended  the 
practice  of  the  Hotel  Dieu.  He  settled  in  Philadelphia  in 
1734,  and  was  among  the  founders  of  the  College,  and  one  of 
the  most  active  managers  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  a( 
its  commencement.  In  1764  he  was  select(Bd  to  ^ive  clinir 
cal  lectures  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  in  connexion  with 
the  Medical  School,  then  about  to  be  established.  Dr.  Bon^ 
was  at  this  time  an  old  practitioner.  He  drew  up,  about  the 
year  1750,  some  useful  memoirs  on  medical  subjects,  which 
were  published  in  the  *^  Medical  Observations  and  Inquiries, 
yol.  i.  and  ii.  London.*'-— /?am«izy*t  Review  of  Med.  37 ; 
f¥Utar^9  Eulogy  on  Shififiin. 

Dr.  Phihehas  Bond,  a  younger  brother  of  the  preceding, 
and  a  native  of  the  same  state.  After  studying  medicine 
some  time  in  Maryland,  he  visited  Europe,  and  passed  a  con^ 
siderable  time  at  the  Medical  Schools  of  Leyden,  Par^s, 
Edinburgh,  and  London.  On  his  return  to  America,  he  set- 
tled in  Philadelphia,  where  he  enjoyed  a  hifi'h  reputation  for 
many  years,  as  a  successful  practitioner  of  medicine.  He 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  College,  now  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania.— fRt/ar't  Eulogy  on  Shifipin, 

Dr.  Benjamin  Gale,  a  native  of  America,  and  a  distin- 
guished practitioner  of  medicine  in  Connecticut,  published, 
in  1740,  a  paper  on  the  inoculation  of  the  small-pox,  intend- 
ed as  a  prise  dissertation,  in  solution  of  the  problem  on  thi^ 
subject,  which  had  been  proposed  by  the  Academy  of  Boun- 
deaux.  It  was  afterwai^s  published  in  the  Philosophic^ 
Transactions,  and  did  him  ^reat  credit,  both  in  this  country 
and  Europe.— 3i2//^,  i.  318. 

Dr.  John  Cutler,  lopg  an  eminent  physician  and  sur- 
geon of  Boston,  died  in  1761,  aged  86.  He  was  the  precep- 
tor of  several  of  the  early  physicians  of  Massachusetu.— 
jlllen'9  Biog.  Die. 

Albxamdbe  Garsen,  M.  D.  a  scientific  physician  of 
South  Carolina.  In  1764,  he  published  an  account  of  the 
medicinal  virtues  of  the  pinkroot,  and  gave  a  botanical  der 
scription  of  the  plant.  He  devoted  much  time  to  the  stv^y 
of   natural  history,  and  particulariy  to  botany,  and  ma4^ 


I  communicationH  on  these  subjects  lo  his  friends  in 
Europe.  In  compliment  lo  him  the  greaiesl  botanist  ol' 
the  age  gave  the  nume  of  Gardenia  to  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful flowering  shrubs  in  the  ivorld.  He  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  Society  of  Upsal, — Tiamsay'a  Brvieia  of 
Med.  42. 

Doctor  Jacob  Oodbn,  of  Long.Islantli  New-York,  pub- 
lished in  1761,  observations  on  a  species  of  sore-throat  which 
was  then  prevalent  and  mortal.  This  disease  was  known 
among  the  common  people  by  the  name  of  the  putrid  sore- 
Ihroal.— J?am»ai/'B  Rcvieta  of  Mrd.  36. 

Doctor  Joseph  Wahukn,  the  distinguished  revolutionary 
officer  who  fell  at  Bunker's  Hill,  was  educated  at  Harvard 
College,  and  graduated  in  1759.  He  studied  medicine,  and 
settled  in  Boston,  where  he  soon  raised  himself  to  the  head 
of  his  profession.  He  practised  medicine  for  several  years 
with  great  reputation;  but  at  the  commencement  of  the 
revolutionary  struggle,  other  objects  claimed  his  services, 
and  he  left  the  duties  of  his  profession  for  those  of  the 
cabinet  and  the  field.  He  was  an  accomplished  scholar 
and  physician,  an  (■lo<]ucnt  orator,  and  an  able  statesman  and 
general.  He  published  some  political  papers  which  did  him 
great  credit.  At  his  death  he  was  55  years  of  age. — Huth't 
Mulogium  !    Vi'arrrn'a  HUtory  of  the  tl'ar,  i.  222,  223. 

Hugh  .Mehof.r,  M.  D.  a  general  in  the  revolutionary 
war,  was  a  distinguished  physician,  who,  like  Warren,  fell 
in  the  defence  of  the  liberties  of  his  country.  He  was  a 
native  of  Scotland,  and  educated  at  Edinburgh.  He  early 
emigrated  to  Virginia,  and  settled  at  Fredericksburg,  where 
he  practised  medicine  for  several  years  with  great  repuia- 
tion.  During  the  revolution  he  zealously  engaged  in  the 
support  of  the  liberties  of  his  adopted  country,  and  fell  in 
the  battle  of  Princeton,  1777, — Holmes'  Annahy  ii.  372;  Let- 
ter fram  Chitf  Justice  MoTshall,  1825. 

Doctor  George  Gkbhau,  a  respectable  physician  of  Vir- 
ginia, who  emigrated  lo  this  country  in  the  early  part  of 
the  last  century.  He  was  a  native  of  the  north  of  England, 
and  was  educated  at  Edinburgh.  When  he  came  to  tliis 
country  he  settled  at  Dumfries  in  Virginia,  where  he  en- 
joyed an  extensive  practice  for  many  years,  and  sustained  a 
high  reputation. — Letter  from  Dr   S/ience,  183i. 

James  U'Li^rg,  >I.  D.  a  distinguished  physician  of  Vir- 
ginia, was  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  was  educated  at  Edin- 
burgh. He  graduated  in  medicine  about  1771,  and  defended 
an  experimental  thesis  on  the  bile.  This  paper  was  published 
in  London  in  1772,  and  ia  a  work  of  great  originality  and 


Soon  after  lie  gra(1ua.ted  he  emigrated  to  America 
und  settled  at  Williamsburg;,  Virginia,  and  was  by  common 
consent  placed  at  tbe  head  of  the  profession,  lie  iii  said 
never  to  have  u^vd  a  grain  of  jalap  in  the  whole  course  of 
his  practice,  regarding  it  as  too  drastic  a  purgative.— Z.ct(cr 
from  Chief  Juitke  Marihall,  1825. 

Jamks  Llovo,  M.  D.  an  eminent  physician  of  our  country, 
was  for  more  tlian  half  a  century  a  medical  practitioner  in 
Boston,  Massachusetts.  He  received  his  preparatory  educa- 
tion at  a  private  school  iu  Connecticut,  and,  al  the  age  of 
seventeen,  commenced  the  study  of  medicine  under  Dr. 
Samuel  Clark, of  Boston.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two  he  visited 
Europe,  and  spent  two  years  in  London,  during  which  time 
be  saw  tbe  practice  and  attended  the  instructions  of  Chesel- 
den,  Sharp,  Warner,  William  Hunter,  and  Smellie.  He 
returned  to  his  native  country  in  1730,  and  settled  in  Boston  ; 
where,  till  the  period  of  bis  death,  he  enjoyed  an  extensive 
practice,  and  sustained  a  high  reputation  as  a  practitioner 
of  medicine.  To  Dr.  Lloyd  is  due  the  credit  of  placing  the 
practice  of  midwifery  in  New-England,  in  the  hands  of  phy- 
sicians, as  it  is  to  Dr.  William  Shippin  for  efTeciing  the  same 
change  in  the  middle  states,  though  at  a  later  period.  Pre- 
vious to  his  time  there  were  no  systematic  accoucheurs  in  the 
country,  physicians  being  called  only  in  cases  of  great  dif- 
ficulty. The  good  effects  which  have  attended  this  change, 
as  exemplified  in  the  small  number  of  females  who  have  died 
in  childbed  since  this  period,  compared  with  the  numbers 
that  perished  while  the  practice  was  confined  to  females, 
shows  the  importance  of  excluding  altogether  those  who 
have  not  been  regularly  educated  to  medicine. — New-Eng. 
Journal,  ii.  UJ.—Jiartlctl'i  VUeounc,  13,  14. 

Doctor  CuRHiB,  an  eminent  physician  of  Kichmond,  Vir- 
ginia, practised  through  his  life  with  great  reputation.  He 
seemed  to  possess,  intuitively,  the  faculty  of  distiuguishitig 
the  character  of  disease  and  of  discovering  the  remedy.  He 
received  his  medical  education  at  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh.— Lecurfrom  Chief  Juttke  Marihall,  183S. 

Doctor  SioQAnv,  a  practitioner  of  medicine  in  Virginia, 
was,  it  is  believed,  a  Portuguese  Jew.  It  is  said  by  Mr. 
Jefferson,  that  we  are  indebted  to  him  for  tbe  introduction  of 
that  admirable  vegetable  the  tomato.  He  was  of  opinion 
that  a  person  who  should  eat  a  sufficient  abundance  of  these 
apples  would  never  die.  Whether  he  followed  his  own  pre- 
scription is  not  known;  but  be  certainly  attained  to  a  very 
old  age,  and  particularly  for  the  climate  in  which  he  lived. 
The  tomato  is  raised  in  abundance  iu  Virginia  and  t' 


jolmng  states,  and  is  regarded  a  great  luxury,  and  by  eoiqc 
is  considered  a  preservative  against  bilious  diseases.— 
Letter  from  J.  Jiuguatin-Smilh,  J^res.  of  William  and  Mary 
College,  Fa.  182S. 

John  Jbffries,  M.  D.  a  distinguished  physician  of  Boston, 
was  born  in  that  town,  in  1744,  graduated  at  Harvard  College 
in  1763,  and  immediately  after  commenced  the  study  of 
medicine  with  Dr.  Lloyd.  In  1766  he  commenced  practice  in 
Iiis  native  town.  He  soon  after  visited  Europe,  where  he 
became  (he  pupil  of  Wm.  Saunders,  and  enjoyed  alt  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  medical  lectums  and  hospital  practice  of 
London,  and  in  1769  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Physic  at  Aberdeen.  He  was  soon  after  appointed  a.  surgeon 
in  the  British  navy,  and  for  a  considerable  time  held  the 
office  of  surgeon-major  of  the  British  forces  in  America. 
In  1784  he  resigned  his  station  in  the  public  service,  and 
returned  to  England,  and  commenced  the  practice  of  his 
profession  in  London,  under  the  most  influential  patronage. 
In  1 780  he  made  an  aerial  lour  from  London  to  Kent,  and  the 
year  following  passed  over  in  a  balloon  with  M.  Blanchard 
from  England  to  France,  which  was  the  first  aerial  voyage 
that  had  been  performed  across  the  British  Channel.  These 
experiments  were  performed  for  Bcienlific  purposes,  and 
originated  in  an  ardent  desire  to  ascertain,  experimentally, 
the  correctness  of  certain  preconceived  hypoijieses  relative 
to  atmospheric  temperature,  Etc.  These  adventures,  while 
they  excited  the  admiration  of  the  public,  secured  to  him 
the  consideration  and  patronage  of  many  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished scientific  characters  of  England  and  France. 
After  enjoying  B  lucrative  practice  in  London  for  ten  years, 
he  was  induced  to  return  to  his  native  city  in  America,  in 
1790,  where  he  held  an  extensive  and  elevated  practice  to 
the  time  of  his  decease  in  1819. 

Dr.  Jeffries  was,  unfjuesilonably,  one  of  the  most  eminenl 
physicians  and  surgeons  that  our  country  has  produced. 
He  was  endowed  by  nature  with  a  mind  of  a  very  superior 
order,  and  peculiarly  fitted  to  the  profession  of  medicine. 
He  was  a  constant  and  accurate  observer  of  nature,  and  pos- 
sessed an  acute  and  discriminating  judgment,  which  seldom 
permitted  him  to  be  misled  in  the  investigation  of  disease. 
He  possessed  one  of  the  best  private  libraries  in  the  country, 
and  was,  through  life,  a  most  indefatigable  student.  Anato- 
my and  physiology  were  his  favourite  pursuits,  and  on  these 
were  established  all  his  doctrines  of  pathology,  and  appli- 
cation of  remedies.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  advocates  of 
the  antiphlogistic  treatment  of  small-po^  and  other  febril^ 


diseases*  and  he  continued  an  ardrnt  supporter  a(  this  prac- 
lice  through  the  whole  ot  his  professional  career.— JVcw 
£ng.  Jour,  of  Med.  and  Sur.  is,  63. 

Hugh  Williamson,  M.  I),  a  distingmahed  scholar,  phy- 
sician, and  patriot,  was  bom  at  Wcsi  Nottingham,  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  1735.  He  graduated  at  the  College  of  Philadelphia, 
ftt  the  first  commencement  of  that  institution,  in  1757.  In 
176.')  he  left  America  to  prosecute  the  study  of  medicine  at 
the  University  of  Edinburgh,  After  remaining  a  while  in 
this  University,  he  spent  some  time  In  London,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded  to  Utrecht,  in  Holland,  where  he  completed  his  educa- 
tion, and  received  the  degree  of  M.  D.  On  his  return  to  his 
native  country  he  settled  in  Philadelphia,  and  practised  his 
profession  for  several  years  wlih  reputation  and  success  ;  but, 
on  account  of  ill  health,  was  induced  to  relinquish  the  duties 
of  the  profession,  and  devote  himself  wholly  to  literary  and 
philosophical  pursuits.  He  subse<]UCDtly  resumed  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine  in  North  Carolina,  but  after  several  years 
retired  to  New-York,  where  he  died  in  1819.  Hepublished, 
in  1770,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  American  Philosophical 
Society,  a  paper  on  the  change  of  climate  in  America,  tn 
1811,  observations  on  the  climate  of  difTerent  parts  of  Ameri- 
ca, compared  with  the  climate  in  corresponding  parts  of  the 
other  continent.  In  1813,  a  History  of  North  Carolina, 
which  contains  two  important  papers  on  the  fevers  of  North 
Carolina,  as  they  had  prevailed  in  1793  on  the  Roanoke,  and 
in  1794  on  the  Neuso  rivers  ;  also,  a  paper  on  the  fascination 
of  serpents,  in  the  Medical  Repository,  vol.  x.  p.  341. — 
Hotack'a  £nay»,  vol,  i. 

Doctor  Hall  Jackson,  an  eminent  physician  and  surgeoir 
of  Portsmouth,  New-Hampshire,  who,  about  the  middle  of 
the  last  century,  stood  at  the  head  of  the  medical  profession 
of  that  Slate.  He  was  the  first  surgeon  of  this  country,  it  is 
believed,  who  introduced  the  method  of  healing  wounds  bf 
the  first  intention ;  and  if  it  was  not  till  the  practice  had 
been  tried  in  Europe,  with  him  it  was  entirely  original,  and 
the  result  of  experiment  and  observation.  He  was  a  man  of 
great  eccentricity,  but  a  bold  and  intelligent  practitioner. 

GusTAVus  R.  Brown,  M.  D.  an  eminent  physician  of 
Charles  county,  Maryland,  received  his  medical  educational 
Edinburgh,  and  graduated  in  Medicine  at  that  University  in 
176S;  at  which  time  he  defended  a  thesis  on  "Animal 
Heat."  On  his  return  he  settled  in  his  native  place,  and 
enjoyed  through  life  an  extensive  practice.  Dr.  Rush,  who 
was  cotemporary  with  Dr.  Brown  at  Edinburgh,  used  to  saf 
of  him  that  lie  was  not  second  lo  any  student  of  the  Uai* 


versny  at  that  period.  Dr.  Brown  was  not  only  a  well  reat! 
phpician,  and  an  able  practitioner  of  medicine,  but  a  good 
classical  scholar,  and  indulged  his  taste  for  general  reading 
during  the  whole  cotirse  of  his  laborious  practice.  It  is 
said  that  he  used  but  few  remedies  in  his  practice,  and  these 
of  a  most  efficient  character. — Letter  from  Br.  Cauain. 

Doctors  GuBTAVus  Bhows  and  William  Bsown,  were 
nephews  of  the  preceding,  and  educated  at  Edinburgh,  at 
nearly  the  same  period.  They  were  both  eminent  practi- 
tioners of  medicine,  the  former  of  St.  Mary's  county,  Mary- 
land, and  the  latter  of  Alexandria.  It  is  not  known  that 
cither  of  these  gentlemen  left  any  medical  writings  behind 
them,  except  the  inaugural  theses  which  they  defended  at 
the  time  of  their  graduation. — J^id. 

Doctor  Pahnhah,  of  Charles  county,  Maryland,  was  CO' 
ternporary  with  the  Drs.  Browns,  and  also  educated  at  Edin- 
burgh. He  was  a  distinguished  practitioner  of  medicine  and 
surgery  in  his  native  state. — Ibid. 

Doctor  jAUrs  Craik,  a  respectable  Scotch  physician,  was 
educated  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  came  over  to 
this  country  with  Braddock's  army,  which  landed  at  Alex- 
andria, in  I7S5.  Having  served  as  military  surgeon  in  Gen. 
Br&ddock's  campaign  in  America,  he  settkc]  at  Norfolk, 
Virginia,  where  he  practised  some  time  with  high  reputa- 
tion ;  but  after  a  few  years  removed  to  Winchester,  Virginia, 
and  subsequently  to  Charles  county,  Maryland.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  revolution  he  was  appointed  by  the  com- 
mander-in-chief to  an  important  trust  in  the  medical  staff  of 
the  army,  and  during  the  whole  of  the  war  enjoyed  his  per- 
sonal friendship  and  confidence.  At  the  close  of  the  revolu- 
tion he  settled  in  Alexandria.  He  was  the  family  physician 
at  Mount  Vernon,  and  attended  Washington  in  his  last 
illness.  He  died  at  Alexandria  in  1814,  at  the  age  of  84. — 
T-f/lcr/j-om  Dr.  J.  B.  Cullitg. 

Doctor  Akdbkw  BonmTsoN,  was  a  native  of  Scotland, 
and  received  his  medical  education  at  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.  He  first  served  as  a  military  surgeon  in  the 
British  army  in  Flanders,  and  came  to  America  with  Brad' 
dock's  army  in  1755.  He  remained  in  the  country,  and 
settled  in  Lancaster  county,  Virginia,  where  he  acquired  a 
high  reputation,  and  for  many  years  enjoyed  an  extensive 
practice.  He  was  particularly  distinguished  for  his  charity, 
and  attention  to  the  indigent  sick.  He  made  several  valu- 
able medical  communications,  which  were  published  in  the 
"  London  Medical  Inquiries  and  Observations."  He  died 
in  1T9S. 
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Dr.  William  Bayhham,  son  of  Dr.  John  Baynham,  of 
Caroline  county,  Virgmia,  was  born  in  1749.  He  studied 
medicine  with  Dr.  Walker,  who  at  that  time  was  considered 
one  of  the  most  eminent  physicians  of  the  slate.  After  he 
had  finished  hia  studies  with  Dr.  W.  he  was  sent  to  London, 
and  entered  a  student  at  St.  Thomas'  Hospital, 
he  had  completed  his  course,  he  became  a  partner  of  Mr. 
Slater,  an  eminent  surgeon  of  Margate,  and  he  was  suhse* 
quently  invited  by  Mr.  Else,  to  assist  him  in  his  demonstra- 
tions of  Anatomy.  In  I7S1,  he  was  admitted  a  member 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  London.  On  his  re- 
turn to  his  native  country,  he  entered  into  an  extensive 
practice  in  Virginia,  and  was  long  considered  the  most 
eminent  surgeon  of  the  Southern  Stales.  He  was  particu- 
larly distinguished  for  his  accurate  knowledge  of  anatomy. 
In  the  art  of  injecting,  and  making  anatomical  preparations, 
he  is  said  to  have  been  superior  to  any  anatomist  of  his  time. 
He  died  in  18U. — Philadelphia  Journal  of  Med.  and  Phys. 
Scifncea,  iv.  186. 

Waltkh  Joncs,  M.  D.  one  of  the  most  eminent  physi- 
cians of  our  country,  was  born  in  Virginia,  and  received  his 
medical  education  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  where 
he  graduated  about  the  year  1770,  While  at  this  institution 
he  became  a  favourite  of  the  school,  and  enjoyed  the  parti- 
cular friendship  and  esteem  of  Cullen,  and  the  other  profes- 
sors of  that  lime.  On  his  return  to  his  native  country,  he 
settled  in  Northumberland  county,  Virginia,  where  he  ac- 
quired an  extensive  practice,  and  sustained  through  life  the 
highest  standing  both  as  a  scholar  and  physician. 

*'  He  was,"  says  a  distinguished  gentleman,  who  for  some 
time  enjoyed  his  acquaintance,  "  for  the  variety  and  extent 
of  hii  learning,  the  originality  and  strength  of  his  mind,  the 
sagacity  of  his  observations,  and  the  captivating  powers  of 
his  conversation,  one  of  the  moat  extraordinary  men  I  have 
ever  known.  He  was  an  accurate  observer  of  nature  and  of 
human  character,  and  seemed  to  possess  the  faculty  of  dis- 
cerning the  hidden  cause  of  disease,  and  of  applying,  with 
a  promptness  and  decision  peculiar  to  himself,  the  appro- 
priate remedies."  For  a  few  years  he  was  returned  a  mem- 
ber of  the  national  legislature  )  but  he  spent  the  most  of  his 
life  in  the  practice  of  that  profession  of  which  he  was  so 
distinguished  an  ornament. 

David  Ramsav,  M.  D.  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
scholars  and  physicians  of  whom  our  country  can  boast,  was 
born  in  Lancaster  county,  Pennsylvania,  in  1749.  He  grad- 
uatttl  at  Princeton  College,  New-Jersey,  in  I7ej.  being  only 
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Kixleen  years  of  age.  He  spent  llie  iwo  rollowlng:  years  as 
■  private  insiriicicr  in  a  respeclablc  family  in  Maryland  ;  but 
in  1767,  cunnnLiii-,fd  the  study  of  medicine  with  Dr.  T. 
Bond  ol*  Philadelphia,  and  attended  the  medical  lectures  of 
the  ("olleRe.  In  1772  he  graduated  Bachelor  of  Medicine, 
with  the  highest  approbation  of  his  teachers,  by  whom  he 
was  considered  a  youni;  man  of  uncommon  talents  and  at- 
taintnent».  He  immediately  commenced  the  practice  of  his 
prol'ession  in  Maryland,  but  after  one  year  removed  to 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  where  he  lived  till  ihc  time  of 
his  death  in  ISIS. 

Dr.  H.  was  a  short  lime  surgeon  in  the  revolutionary  army, 
and  served  lu  that  capacity  at  the  siege  of  Savannah.  In 
IT8S,  lie  was  elected  a  member  of  Congreas,  and  presided 
over  that  body  for  one  year  in  place  of  John  Hancock.  Al- 
though he  entered  deeply  into  the  cause  of  American  liber- 
ty during  the  revolution,  the  most  of  his  life  wai  devoted  to 
the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  to  literary  and  scientific 
pursuits. 

As  an  historical  writer  Dr.  R.  has  been  pronounced  by  com - 
])etent  judgea  to  have  held  the  highest  rank.  As  a  physi- 
cian he  was  eminent,  and  ever  eominanded  the  confidence  of 
his  patients,  and  the  admiration  and  esteem  of  his  profes- 
sional brethren.  His  medical  writings,  though  not  numerous, 
have  reflected  honour  upon  his  country,  and  have  dissemi* 
nated  much  valuable  information.  They  are,  "  an  Account  of 
the  Soil,  Climate,  Weather,  and  Diseases  of  South  Carolina;" 
"A  Heview  of  the  Improvements.  Progress,  and  State  of 
Mediiincin  the  Eighteenth  Century;"  "A  Medical  Regis- 
ter lor  1803  ;"  "  A  Dissertation  on  the  Means  of  Pi-eserving 
Health  in  Charleston ;"  and  "  A  Euloglum  on  Dr.  Rush." — 
Smith's  Conllnualion  of  liamariy'a  tli»iory  of  I  he  U.  Statct. 

Note  E.— Page  SI. 

The  Medical  Piofessorships  of  Har*ard  College  were 
originally  founded  on  the  betguests  of  Dr.  £.  Hersey,  and  his 
widow;  Dr.  A.  Hersey,  John  Cummings,  and  William  Er- 
ving ;  all  of  which  amounted  to  the  sun'  of  lour  thousand 
pounds  sterling.  But  the  institution  has  since  received  still 
greater  aid  from  the  munificence  of  the  distinguished  ])hi- 
lanthropist.  Ward  Nicholas  Boylston,  Esq.  who,  above  any 
other  individual  of  our  country,  has  devoted  his  wealth  and 
his  influence  tn  the  promotion  of  medical  science.  Soon 
after  the  foundint-  of  the  school  he  presented  to  Harvard 
College  an  extensive  medical  library,  and  made  permanent 
provision  for  its  future  enlargement.    This  library  contains 
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many  rare  and  expensive  books  and  plates,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  collections  of  medical  works  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  to  the  influence  of  Mr.  Boylston,  also,  that  the 
school  is  indebted  for  a  valuable  cabinet  of  anatomical  pre- 
parations, formerly  the  property  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Ni- 
chols, of  Eng^land,  by  whose  hand  most  of  them  were  pre- 
pared. This  cabinet  has  been  enlarged  by  the  liberality  of 
Mr^  £.  H.  Derby,  who  some  time  since  presented  a  collection 
of  wax  preparations. 

Note  F.^Page  26. 

Profe88or9  of  the  different  Schooh. 
MEDICAL  SCHOOL  OF  FHILAHEf PHIA. 

Until  the  year  1768,  Drs.  Shippin  and  Morgan  were  the 
only  professors  in  the  school.  At  this  time  Dr.  Adam 
Kubn,  who  had  recently  returned  from  Europe,  where  he  bad 
enjoyed  the  instructions  of  Linnaeus,  was  appointed  Profes- 
sor of  Botany  and  Materia  Medics^ 

In  June  of  this  year,  the  first  commencement  was  held  for 
Bachelors  of  Medicine. 

In  1769*  Dr.  Rush,  who  had  just  returned  from  Europe, 
was  appointed  Professor  of  Chemistry.  At  the  commence- 
ment in  June  1771,  the  degree  of  A.  B.  was  conferred  on  seven, 
and  the  degree  of  M.  D.  on  four  students.  The  latter  were 
the  first  Doctors  of  Medicine  formed  in  America.  In  1789, 
Dr.  Morgan  died,  and  Dr.  Rush  was  elected  professor  of  the 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic.  Dr.  Kuhn  resigned  his  chair 
soon  after,  and  Dr.  Griffiths  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  Ma- 
teria Medica  and  Pharmacy,  Dr.  Barton  to  the  chair  of  natu- 
ral history  and  botany,  and  Dr.  Wistar  to  the  chairs  of  che- 
mistry and  the  institutes  of  medicine.  In  1791,  the  College 
and  University,  which  had  before  been  two  bodies  corporate, 
were  united,  and  formed  one  school,  under  the  name  of  the 
University.  Dr.  Hutchinson  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of 
chemistry,  and  Dr.  Wistar  adjunct  professor  of  anatomy. 
In  1793,  Dr.  Hutchinson  died,  and  Dr.  Carsin  was  appointed 
to  his  place,  but  died  in  a  few  weeks  after.  Dr.  Priestly 
was  then  elected  professor  of  chemistry,  but  declined.  In 
1795,  Dr.  Woodhouse  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  chemistry. 
In  1796,  Dr.  Griffiths  resigned  the  chair  of  materia  medica, 
and  Dr.  Barton  was  appointed  to  fill  the  place. 

On  the  union  of  the  two  schools,  Dr.  kuhn  held  the  chair 
of  the  practice,  and  Dr.  Rush  that  of  the  theory  and  insti- 
tutes ;  but  in  1797  Dr.  Kuhn  resigned  entirely,  and  Dr.  Rush 
was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  the^  practice,  in  1805.    The 


same  year  Dr.  Physick  was  appointed  to  Uie  new  and  sepa- 
rate chairof  liurgery.  Id  IS07  Dr.  Dorsey  was  appointed 
adjunct  professor  of  surgery.  In  1808  Dr.  Shippin  died, 
and  Dr.  Wisiar  was  appointed  professor  of  anatomy  and 
midwifery,  in  I80g  Dr.  Woodhouse  died,  and  Dr.  Coxc 
was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  chemisiry.  In  1810  midwifery 
was  separated  fi^sni  the  anatomical  chair,  and  Dr.  James 
■was  appointed  the  professor  of  midwifery,  In  1813  Dr, 
Kushdied,  and  Dr.  Barton  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  the 
institutes  and  practice  of  medicine,  and  Dr.  Dorsey  to  the 
chair  of  materia  medica.  In  1815  Dr.  Harton  died,  and  Dr. 
Dorsey  was  appuintc^d  to  his  chair,  and  Dr.  Chapman  to  tlic 
chair  of  materia  medica.  In  1818  Dr.  Wistar  died,  and 
Dr.  Dorsey  was  appointed  professor  of  anatomy,  Dr.  Chap- 
man profi-ssor  of  the  institutes  and  practice  of  medicine. 
Dr.  Coxe  to  the  chair  of  materia  medica,  and  Dr.  Hare  to 
the  chair  of  chemisiiy.  The  same  year  Dr.  Dorsey  died, 
and  Dr,  Physick  was  appointed  in  1819  professor  of  anato- 
my, and  Dr.  Gibson  professor  of  surgery.  In  1820  Dr. 
Horner  was  appointed  adjunct  professor  of  anatomy.  -Letter 
from  Profffaor  J,  R.  Coxe,  1835. 

The  present  faculty : 

Philip  Sing  Physick,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

John  Redman  Cose,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica 

and  Pharmacy. 
Nathaniel  Chapman,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Theory  and 

Practice  of  Medicine,  and  Clinical  Practice. 
Thomas  C.  James,  M    D.,  Professor  of  Midwifery. 
Robert  Hare,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
■William  Gibson,  M.  D,,  Professor  of  Surgery. 
William  E.  Horner,  M.  D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Anatomj , 

COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICIANS  AND  SURGEONS  OF  NEW-VOBK. 
Wright  Post,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy. 
David  Hosack,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  Professor  of  the  Theory 

and  Practice  of  Physic,  and  Clinical  Medicine. 
Wm.  J.  M'Neviii,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
Samuel   L.  Mitcltell,  M.  D.,  K  U.S.,  Ed.,   Professor  of 

Botany,  and  Materia  Medica. 
Valentine  Mott,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Surgery. 
John  W.  Francis,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  the 

Diseases  of  Women  and  Children. 
Frederick  G.  King,  M,  D.,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 
David  L.  Rogers,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of  Surgery, 
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HARVARD  COLLEGE. 

John  C.  Warren,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  an^ 
Surgery. 

John  Gorham,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Walter  Channing,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Midwifery  and 
Medical  Jurisprudence. 

Jacob  Bigelow,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica. 

James  Jackson,  M.  O.,  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Physic. 

DARTMOUTH  COLLEGE. 

Reuben  D.  Mussey,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy,  Surgery, 
and  Obstetrics. 

Daniel  Oliver,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Physic,  Physiology,  and  Materia  Medica. 

J.  Freeman  Dana,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Phar- 
macy, and  Legal  Medicine. 

UNIVERSmr  OF  If  ARnJkND. 

John  V.  Dayidge,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Principles  and 

Practice  of  Surgery. 
Nathaniel  Potter,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Theory  and 

Practice  of  Medicine. 
Elisha  De  Butts,  M.  D.,  Professor  ot   Chemistry  and 

Mineralogy. 
Oraarille  Sharp  Pattison,  Esq.,  Professor  of  Anatomy. 
Samod  Baker,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica. 
Richard  W.  Hall,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Midwifery  and  the 

Diseases  of  Women  and  Children. 
Maxwell  M'Dowell,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Institutes  of 

Medicine. 

COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICIANS  AND  SURGEONS  OP  THE  WESTERN 
DISTRICT  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW-YORK. 

Joseph  White,  M.  D.,  President,  and  Professor  of  Surgery. 

Westel  Willoughby,  M.  D.,  Vice  President,  and  Professor 
of  Obstetrics. 

James  Hadley,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Mate- 
ria Medica. 

T.  Romeyn  Beck,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Physic,  and  Medical  Jurisprudence. 

James  M'Naikghton,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and 
Physiology. 
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TALE  COLLEGE. 

j&neas  Monsoii)  M.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Inititates  of 
Medicine. 

Nathan  Smith,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Physic,  Surgery,  and  Obstetrics. 

Benjamin  Silliman,  M.  O.,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Phar- 
macy, Mineralogy  and  Geology. 

Eli  Ives,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Botany, 
and  Lecturer  on  the  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children. 

Jonathan  Knight,  M.  O.,  Professor  qf  Anatomy  and  Physi- 
ology, and  Lecturer  on  Obstetrics. 

MEDICAL  COLLEGE  OF  ORIO. 

Jedediah  Cobb,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Institutes  and 
Practice  of  Medicine. 

Elijah  Slack,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Phar- 
macy. 

John  Moorhead,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and 
Medical  Obstetrics. 

Jesse  Smith,  M.  O.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery. 

YERIiONT  ACADEMY  OV  mDICniE. 

William  tully,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Physic  and  Medical  Jurisprudence. 

Theodore  Woodward,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Principles 
and  Practice  of  Surgery,  Obstetrics,  and  Diseases  of 
Women  and  Children. 

William  Anderson,  M.  D,,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and 
Physiology. 

Amos  Eaton,  Esq.  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Natural  Phi- 
losophy, and  Lecturer  on  Natural  History. 

Jonathan  A.  Allen,  M.  O.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica 
and  Pharmacy, 
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TRANSYLTANIA  UNIVERSnT.  • 

Benjamin  W.  Dudley,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and 
Surgery. 

Charles  Caldwell,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Institutes  and 
Clinical  Medicine. 

Samuel  Brown,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Medicine. 

Daniel  Drake,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and 
Medical  Botany. 
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William  H.  Richardson,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics^ 

and  the  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children. 
James  Blythe,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
Robert  Best^  Adjunct  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

BROWN  tJNIVEBSnT. 

LeTi  Wheaton,  M.  O.,  Professor  of    the  Theory   and 

Practice  of  Physic  and  Obstetrics. 
John  De  WoU^  A.  Mi,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Phar* 

macy. 
Usher  Parsons,  M^  D.^  Professor  of  Anatomy,  Physiolo^, 

and  Surgery. 
Solomon  Drown,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and 

Botany. 

MEDICAL  SCHOOL  OF  MAINE. 

• 

Parker  Cleaveland,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and 
Materia  Medica. 

Nathan  Smith,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  the  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Physic  and  Surgery. 

John  D.  Wells,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physi- 
ology. 

tTNIVEHSITT  OF  VERMONT* 

John  Bell,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery. 

William  Paddock,  M. .  D.,  Professor  of  Botany  and 
Materia  Medica. 

Arthur  L.  Porter,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and 
Pharmacy. 

Nathan  Smith,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  the  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Physic  and  Surgery. 

BERKSHIRE  MEDICAL  SCHOOL.  ' 

John  P.  Batchelder,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Surgery  and 

Physiology. 
Jerome  V.  C.  Smith,  M.  D.,  Profesapr  of  Oeneral  Anatomy 

and  Physiology. 
Henry  H.  Childs,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Theory  and 

Practice  of  Physic. 
John  De  Lamatter,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Pharmacy,  Ma- 

teria  Medica,  and  Obstetrics. 
Chester  Dewey,  A.  M.  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Botany, 

Mineralogyi  and  Natural  Philosophy. 

-.m 


Stephen  W.  Williams,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Medical  Juris* 
prudence. 
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MKDICAL  COLLEGE  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

John  Edwards  Holbrook,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy. 
8.  Henry  Dickson,  M.  D.,  Prul'essor  of  ihe  Institutes  and 

Practice  of  Physic. 
James  Ramsay,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  SarRery. 
Thomas  G.  Prioleau,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Obalelrics,  and 

the  Uiaeasea  of  Women  and  Children. 
Henry    Rutledge    Frost,    M,  D.,    Professor    of    Materia 

Medica. 
Edmund  Ravenel,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
Stephen  Elliot,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Botany  and  Natural 

History. 

JEFFERSON  COLLEGE, 

John  Eberic,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice, 
and  Cl'mical  Medicine. 

George  M'Lellan,M.  D.,  Pnifessofof  Surgery. 

Jacob  Green,  A.  M  ,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

B.  Rush  Rhees,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica. 

F.  8.fleatlie,  M,  D.,  Professor  of  the  Institutes  of  Medi- 
cine and  Midwifery. 

Nathan  R.  Smith,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and 
Physiology. 

Note  G.— Page  3B, 

A  prize  establishment  exists  in  connexion  with  the  Medi- 
cal School  of  Harvard  College,  and  bears  the  name  of  the 
"Boylston  Prize  Establishment,"  from  having  been  founded, 
by  W.  N,  Boylston,  Esq.  the  same  gentleman  whose  name  is 
introduced  in  u  preceding  note.  In  1803,  Mr.  Boylstonesta- 
Ulahed  a  fund,  ihe  income  of  which,  amounting  to  one  hun- 
dred dollars  annually,  was  originally  dirided  into  three,  but 
flince  into  two  premiumi,  to  be  awarded  to  the  writers  of 
the  best  dissertations  on  such  medical  subjects  ai  should  be 
proposed.  Tbe  questiiins  arc  proposed,  md  the  premiums 
awarded,  by  a  committee  appointed  by  tliec«rpon|tioD  of  the. 
UniTcraity.  Mr.  Boyltton  has  lived  to  Kf^bev^ty  of  this 
establishment,  eliciting  the  talents  of  memcal  ^tDtlemen  in 
different  paramthe  United  StaUt,  to  the  dUcMMion  of  some 
of  the  most  important  subjects  that  bare  ever  been  placed 
before  the^public.  Several  of  the  prise  essays  have  been 
publi^edf  ud  have  done  bommp  te  the  medical  characur  of 
oar  coufltfTV^ 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  the  subjects  of  the  dissertatioiis 
£or  which  premiums  have  been  awarded,  the  names  of  their 
respective  authors,  and  the  period  when  adjudged  : 

1804.  James  Mann,  M.  D.  *^  On  Cholera  Infantum.*' 

1806.  Do.  ."  On  Dysentery." 

—  George  C.  Shattuck,  M.  D.  ^  On  Mortification." 

1807.  Do.  Do.  <^  On  the  Structure  and 
Physiology  of  the  Skin." 

—  Do.  Do.  **  On  Biliary  Concre- 
tions." 

1808.  Daniel  Newcomb,  M.  D.  ^  On-Cancer^  and  the  Best 

Mode  of  Extirpation." 

1809.  Jacob  Bigelow,  M.  D.  ^<  On  Cynanche  Maligna." 
Do.  ^  On  Phthisis  Pulmonalis." 

Thomas  Sewall,  M.  D.  <<On  Complaints  in   the 

Breasts  of  Nursing  Women." 
1811.  Jacob  Bigelow.  M.  D.    ^On  the  Best  Mode  of 

Treament  of  Injuries  occasioned  by  Fire,  and 

other  Heated  Substances." 
— —  George  Hayward,  M.  D.  **  On  Hydrocephalus." 

1814.  John  F.  Waterhouse,  M.  D.  '<  On  the  Medical  Uses 
of  Carbonic  Acid  Gas." 

Do.        Do.  ^  On  the  Criteria  bv  which 

to  determine  when  the  Use  of  Mercurials  in  the 
Cure  of  Syphilis  should  be  discontinued." 

Enoch  Hale,  jun.,  M.  D.  ^On  the  Reciprocal 
Changes  which  take  place  in  the  Blood,  and  in 
the  Air,  in  the  process  of  Respiration." 

1815.  John  Ware,  M.  D.  ^  On  the  Structure  and  Functions 
of  the  Urinary  Apparatus." 

Abel  L.  Peirson,  M.  D.  ^  On  Bloodletting.'^ 

J.  Freeman  Dana,  M.  D.  ^  On  the  Tests  of  Arsenic.^' 

1816.  John  Ware,  M.  D.  "  On  Sweating  as  a  Remedy  in 
Diseases.  How  does  it  operate;  in  what  cases 
should  it  be  employed ;  and,  to  what  extent  or 
degree  in  each  ;  and  what  are  the  best  means  of 
inducing  this  evacuation  in  the  several  cases  in 
which  it  is  adviseable  f " 

— —  J.  Freeman  Dana,  M.  D.  <*  On  the  Composition  of 
the  Oxymuriatic  Gas." 

1818.  John  Ware,  M.  D.  <«  On  Haemoptysis." 

1819.  Enoch  Hale,jun.  M.  D.  *<  Is  there  any  Communi* 
cation  from  the  Stomach  to  tut  Bladder,  mort 
direct  than  that  through  the  CiicnlaUng  bysttp 
tnd  tho  Kidneys  ?*' 

K 


1BS0.  J«bA  WftR, If. D.« On  the Bett  Ueu*  of  ^roitf«<- 

ittg  Suppvradvn." 
1830.  William  SitMUcr,  jnii.  BI.O.  *Oa  tbc  DiagDous 
and  Traatmoa  of  Crnancbe  Tracbcalli,  orCroup." 
ISSI.  fchn  C.  Dalto^M.  D.  •'On  the  Dlteaaet of  ibe  LiTer, 

both  Fnat^lHUd  aad  Omaic." 
—  Enocb  Hale,  Jiiiii.  X.  D.  «  Qa  the  latroductlon  of 

HedlcindMlMtuicn  MMba  Veins.*' 
1SS3.  Abel  L.  PeiraoD,'  H.  D.  ^^  fmtuvUM,  or  Chin 

*.'m»gh,**  ■        \ 

1823.  William  Sweetser,  jun.  M.  D.ontheFunctiona  of  the 

cxireme  Capillary  Vessels,  in  Health  and  in  Mi- 

1824.  Samuel Cartwright,M.D." How longinay  the bnlnan 

budy   remain   immersed  in  water  without  extinc- 
tion of  life ;  and  al  what  period  after  immeMloi 
will  it  be  useless  to  employ  restorative  means  t" 
It  ia  quite  possible  that  some  names  may  have   been  oidit- 
ted,a>Bi]  oflicial  account  could  not  be  obtained  of  candidates 
iriiowrote  between  the  years  moo  and  1814. 

Mr.  Boy  Is  tun  has  reciTitly  i-siahiiahed  another  prize  fund, 
in  connexion  with  the  Boyliton  Medical  Society,  particular- 
ly for  the  nodical  class  attending  lecUlres  in  the  UniTeraity ; 
and  designed  cipeelaily  to  improve  young  men  in  the  sfyle 
-of  writing  on  medical  subjects.  TbU  iastinition  hu  alre«d|' 
produced  ¥ery  beneficUi  eftcts. 

KOtelL-hgitt. 

In  aome  of  tlM  cai-Iier  icb6oIs  w&tch  were  eitabli^ed  in 
the  country,  the  degree  of  Bncbclor  of  Medicine  was  cosfer- 
Tcd  on  graid&Ktss,  and  that  of  Ihwtor  was  granted  enlf  u  an 
honorary  degree  at  a  MbtMuent  period.  TUs  was  the'  case 
at  Philadelphia,  at  Harvard,  and  at  Dartmouth,  and  pA-hapa 
at  some  other  achools.  But  the  degree  of  Doctor  «  Medi- 
cine is  the  otU^  one  conferred  in  our  schools  at  the  present 
time. 

Although  there  ii  no  nnifonb  sttadsMl  of  tttainmenta 
established,  in  order  to  graduation,  In  most  of  onr  schools  it 
it  required,  that  hefotc'  a  student  caft  be  Admitted  to  an  ex- 
amination for  a  degree,  he  must  have  ttudned  to  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  have  studied  three  yeafs  with  toihe  regular  phy- 
tidu,  attended  two  full  cauitea  of  lectures  on  the  diSi-rtont 
Iwaacbea  of  medicine,  and  If  be  has  dot  enjoyed  the  adran- 
•  oT  a  eollbg^te- cdnoation,  he  mbst  furnish  satisfkciory 
I  of  haring  aada  Tespectid>le  cluneal  attainments  ^ 


und  particularly  that  he  has  acquired  a  competent  knowledn;; 
^f  4he  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  has  studied  mathematics 
natural  and  experimental  philosophy,  geography,  and  belles 
lettres.  In  several  of  our  schools  it  is  required  that  he 
shall  have  attended  the  clinical  practice  of  some  infirmary 
for  a  specified  term.  It  is  also  required  that  before  he  can 
receive  his  degree,  he  must  pass  a  close  examination  in  the 
different  branches  of  medicine,  and  write  and  defend  a  thesis 
on  some  niedic^  subject. 

Note  L— Ptge  29, 

Number  of  Medical  Students  attending  the  last  course  of 
lectures  at  the  different  schools  : 

University  of  Pennsylvania,    ...       -        -  4dO 

College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeoiis  of  New- York,  196 

Harvard  College,  ..**,•  130 

Dartmouth  College,         .....*  80 

University  of  Maryland, 215 

College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  the  Western 

District  of  the  State  of  New- York,  -        -  1 20 

Yale  College, 82 

Medical  College  of  Ohio,        .....  22 

Vermont  Academy  of  Medicine,  -        -        -  124 

Transylvania  University,  .....  235 

Medical  School  of  MabiSi   r        «-        -        •        -  60 

Brown  University,  ......  40 

University  of  Vermont,        -        •        -        -        - .  42 

Berkshire  Medical  School, 94 

Medical  College  of  South  Carolina,     ...  50 

Total,  1970 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  preceding  statement  does  not  agree, 
in  every  instance,  with  those  which  have  been  publishec)  in 
the  public  journals  $  but  the  information  here  exhibited  has 
been  derived  from  one  or  more  of  the  professors  qf  each 
school,  or  from  printed  catalogues  of  the  students. 

Note  K.— Ptge  31. 

It  was  the  intention  to  have  given  the  date  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  different  Medical  Societies  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  namt'9  of  the  principal  officers,  with  some 
account  of  the  regulations  of  each  ;  but,  except  la  a  bw  i^^ 
stances,  such  information  could  not  be  obtained. 
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'JCht  Massacliusetta  Medical  Society,  being  the  first  that 
was  established  in  the  United  Statesi  and  the  model  fronu 
which  the  societies  of  most  of  the  other  Statfes  have  been 
formed,  some  details  are  given  of  this '  iDStitution,  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  withheld. 
.  The  officers  of  the  Society  consist  of  a  President,  a  Vice-* 
President,  a  Corresponding  and  Recording  Secretary,  a 
Treaaurer,  a  Librarian,  a  Board  of  Counsellors,  and  a  Board 
of  Censors  or  Examiners.  A  meeting  of  the  Society  is  held 
annually,  at  which  its  officers  are  elected,  and  a  dissertation 
delivered  by  one  of  its  fellows. 

The  Presidents,  from  the  period  of  its  first  organization  t 

Edward  A.  Holyoke,  M.  O.,  1783;  William  Kneeland, 
M.  D.,  1784;  Edward  A.  Holyoke,  M.  D.,  1786;  Cotton 
Tufts,  \i,  D.,  1787  ;  Samuel  Oanforth,  M.  D.,  1795 ;  Iss^c 
Rand,  M.  D.,  1798;  John  Warren,  M.  D.,  1804;  Joshua 
Fisiter,  M.  D.,  1815;  John  Brooks,  M.  O.,  1823;  James 
Jackson,  M.  D.,  1825. 

Those  who  have  delivered  the  anniversary  discourse  : 

Isaac  Rand,  M.  0-,  *^On  Phthisis  Pulmonalis  and  the 
Warm  Bath,"  1804. 

John  Warren,  M.  D.,  <<On  the  Use  and  Effects  of  Mer- 
cury,"  1805. 

Joshua  Fisher,  M.  O.,  <' On  Narcotic  Substances,"  1806. 

Thomas  Welsh,  M..D.,  ^'On  Heat  and  Cold  as  Agents  on 
the  Human  Body,"   1807. 

John  Brooks,  M.  D.,*<  On  Pulmonic  Inflammation,"  1808. 

Aaion  Dexter,  M.D.,  "On  Diseases  of  the  Joints,"  1809. 

Josiah  Bartlct,  M.  O.,  "On  the  Progress  of  Medical 
Science  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massaciiusetts,"  1810. 

Oliver  Fi^ke,  M.  D.,  "On  Certain  Epidemics  in  the 
Eastern  paii  of  this  State,"  1811. 

Ahram  Haskell,  M.  D.,  "  On  Cynanche  Trachealis,"  1812. 

Richard  Hazeltine,M.  D.,  "On  Phlegmasia  Dolens,"  1816. 

Hector  Orr,  M.   D.,  "On  Animal  and  Vegetable  Life," 

i8ir. 

James  Jackson,  M.  D.,  "  On  Fever,"  1813. 

John  C.  Warren,  M.  0.,  "  On  a  Comparative  View  of  the 
Sensorial  and  Nervous  Systems  of  Men  and  Animals,"  1820. 

Nathaniel  firadstreec,  M.  D.,  "  On  the  Proximate  Cause 
of  Fever,"  1821. 

John  G.  Coffin,  M.  D  ,  "  On  Medical  Education,  and  on 
t-He  M«dical  Profession,"  183  J. 
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Henry  H.  Childi|  M.  D.}  ^  On  the  Advancement  of  Medi- 
cal Science,"  1823. 

Robert  Thaxter,  M.  D.,  <«  On  Delirium  Tremena,**  1834. 

John  Dixwell,  M.  D.,  ^  An  Eulogy  on  Hon,  John  Brookii 
late  President  of  the  Society/*  1825 

Nearly  all  these  discoaraea  hare  been  pnblialied  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Society. 

Note  Lm— Page  31. 

The  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New-Jersey,  is  the 
second  which  was  instituted  in  the  country,  the  original  act 
for  establishing  which  has  been  politely  furnished  by  the 
Hon.  L.  Condit,  of  that  State,  and  ia  here  presented. 

Jn  Act  to  regulate  the  Practice  of  Phytic  and  Surgery^ 
within  the  State  of  Mw- Jersey.    Pa—ed  M>v.  29,  1783. 

Prbamblk.— ITilfreat,  many  ignorant  and  unskilful  per* 
sons  do  take  upon  themseWes  to  administer  physic  and  sur- 
gery within  this  State,  to  the  endangering  or  the  lives  and 
limbs  of  the  good  subjects  of  the  same,  who  have  been  per- 
suaded to  become  their  patients :  for  the  prevention  of  such 
abuses  in  future->- 

Section  \%Xy^^Be  it  enacted^  kc,  That  from  and  after  the 
publication  of  this  act,  no  person  whatsoever  ahall  adminis-^ 
ter  physic,  or  practise  surgery,  in  the  State  of  New-Jersey, 
before  he  shall  have  been  first  examined,  approved  of,  and 
admitted,  by  any  two  of  the  Juatices  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  this  State,  for  the  time  being,  taking  to  their  assistance, 
for  such  examination,  two  able  and  skilful  practitioners  in 
physic  and  surgery,  who,  after  due  examination  and  satisfac* 
tory  proofs  being  given  of  such  candidate'a  learning  and  skill, 
in  physic  or  surgery,  shall  certify,  under  their  hands  and 
■eafs,  or  at  least  under  the  hands  and  seals  of  three  of  the 
aaid  examiners,  that  the  person  applying  is  approved  of,  and 
ought  to  be  admitted  to  practise  as  a  physician  or  aurgeon, 
or  both,  and  shall. give  a  testimonial  of^hia  examination  and 
admission,  in  the  form  following,  viz :— [Here  follows  the 
form.] 

Section  3d,  Preacribes  a  penalty  of  five  pounds  for  prac- 
tising without  license.  Provided,  that  thia  penalty  do  not 
extend  to  any  skilful  physician  or  surgeon  sent  for  Irom  any 
of  the  neighbouring  States,  on  any  particular  occasion. 

Section  3d,  Prescribes  a  penalty  of  twelve  pound*  on  any 
mountebank  doctor,  who  shall  erect  a  stage  for  the  sale  of 
drugs,  or  medicine  of  any  kind. 
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Section  4tb,  Enacts,  that  cveiy'  physician  shall  deliver 
his  bill  in  plain  English  words,  or  as  nearly  so  as  possible  | 
and  that  each  bill  shall  be  taxed  by  any  Jttdge  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  or  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  if  the  patient 
shall  require  it. 

This  act  has  since  been  revised  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State,  and  the  Medical  Society  of  New-Jersey  is  now  reg^ 
lated  by  provisions  similar  to  those  of  the  Society  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Kotc  M.— Page  32. 

Although  the  Medical  Societies  of  the  different  States  ar^ 
all  instituted  on  the  same  general  plan,  and  for  the  same 
objects,  there  is  a  variation  in  the  powers  of  their  charters. 
In  some  of  the  States,  persons  who  are  not  licensed  are  perr 
mitted  to  practise,  and  are  allowed  the  benefit  of  the  law  to 
enforce  the  payment  of  their  fees.  In  other  States  such 
unqualified  persons  are  denied  the  benefit  of  the  law  ;  and, 
in  some  of  the  States,  a  severe  penalty  is  inflicted  for  pre- 
scribing medicine  without  a  license.  The  good  effects  of 
the  iatier  regulation  are  strikingly  es^eipplified,  in  the  exemp- 
tion of  Maryland  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  from  those 
quacks  and  impostors  which  are  still  found  in  some  other 
pai'ts  of  our  country^ 

Note  N.— Ptge  32, 

The  New  York  Medical  Repository  was  the  first  Medical 
Journal  published  in  the  United  States,  and  was  commenced 
in  that  city  in  1797,  by  the  joint  labours  of  Doctors  Samuel 
L.  Mitchell,  Edward  Miller,  and  Elihu  H.  Smith.     Since  the 
commencement  of  this  work,  a  succession  of  periodical  jour- 
jials  have  been  established,  among  which  are  : 
The  Philadelphia  Medical  and  Physical  Journal, 

commenced  in      -----        -        1804 

Philadelphia  Medical  Museum,  in  -        -        r     IHOS 

Baltimore  Medical  and  Physical  Recorder,  in     -        1808 
New-York  Medical  and  Philosophical  Journal  and 

Review,  in-------l  809 

American  Medical  and  Philosophical  Register, 

(at  New-York,)  ill 1810 

The  American  Mineraloglcal  Journal,  (at  New- 
York,)  in  -        - 1810 

Eclectic  Repertory,  (at  Philadelphia,)  in  -  r  1811 
Baltimore  Medical  and  Philosophical  Lyceum,  in  1811 
New  England  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery, 

(at  Boston,)  in         * 181!} 
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American  Medical  Recorder,  (at  Philadelphia,)  in       1818 
Philadelphia  Journal  of  Medical  and  Physical  Sci- 
ences, in- 1820 

American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts,  (Mew- 
Haven,)  in       - -    1821 

New  York  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  in       -        18^2 
Western  Medical  Reporter|(at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,)  * 

about      -.-----.     1822 
Hartford  Analectic  Jouroal  of  Medicine  and  Sur- 
.       g«ry,  in        -•       *        '.        .        -        -        -         182 
Boston  Medical  Intelligencer,  in    -        *'•      ^        .     i82S 
Medical  Review  and  Analectic  Journal,  (at  Phi- 
ladelphia,) in       -        -        -        -        -        .        1824 
Kew-York   Monthly  Chronicle  of  Medicine  and 

Surgery,  in 1824 

Carolina  Journal  of  Medicine,  Science,  and 

Agriculture,  (at  Charleston,)  in  -        *^        182jr 

I'hese  publications  have,  in  general,  been  well  sustained, 
lind  while  they  have  been  useful  in  disseminating  medical 
information,  and  in  exciting  a  more  general  taste  for  reading 
and  inquiry,  they  have  called  forth  the  talents  of  physicians 
in  every  part  of  the  United  States,  in  exploring  the  medi- 
tal  topography  of  the  country,  investigating  the  causes 
•f  its  epidemic  and  endemic  diseases,  examining  its  animal, 
vegetable,  and  mineral  productions  ;  and  in  publishing  the 
tesults  of  their  observations  and  discoveries  to  the  world. 
They  have  thus  been  among  the  most  efficient  means 
of  advancing  medical  science,  and  elevating  the  character 
of  the  profession*  Several  of  the  Journals  which  have  been 
Established  are  discontinued,  and  others  have  assumed  a 
different  title.  Twelve  only  are  published  mt  the  present 
timC)  though  five  more  are  soon  to  be  added  to  this  number. 

Note  O.— Page  36. 

Although  medical  science  in  the  United  States  is  be^ 
ginning  to  assume  a  consistent  and  elevated  character,  a< 
evinced  by  the  extension  of  medical  schools  and  societies 
through  the  country,  the  character  of  our  elementary  works 
and  periodical  journals,  as  well  as  by  the  spirit  whick 
generally  pervades  the  profession  ;  yet  it  may  not  be  unim- 
portant to  suggest,  whether  a  closer  and  more  extensive 
alliance  among  our  institutions,  and  the  more  scientific  mem- 
bers of  the  profession,  may  not  be  expedient|  to  ensarc  a  tuA 
^davelopemcnt  of  such  cheering  indicatioi^s. 
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Could  not  aa  assocUtiqn  be  intdtutedt  whictu  while  ii 
should  impart  stimulus  to  Individual  aktBrpAt^mahx  serve 
as  a  ^^nd  repository  of  the  science  antfUt|B^mitillt  of  the  pro- 
fession ;  and  impress  on  all  our  institndoiii^'  that  unUbrmitf 
in  their  organiauition  an^  management,  which  is  necessary 
to  give  a  fixed  and  naticririalchaimcter  to  the  medical  profes- 
sion of  our  country  ? 

A  bare  allusion  is  here  made  to  this  subject, not  presuming 
even  to  sketch  the  ontUnes  of  the  pbm,  leaving  that  higher 
office  to  an  abler  poi* 
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TO  THB  BDITORS 


or  THl 


BIBLICAL  REPERTORY* 


Messrs  EIditobs, 

In  the  third  number  of  the  new  series  of  jour  Work,  dated  July, 
1829, 1  have  met  with  a  piece,  on  the  General  AssemUy's  Board  of 
Education,  and  the  American  Education  Society,  which  has  deeply 
interested  my  feelings.  Whoever  the  writer  of  that  piece  may  be,  I 
take  the  liberty  to  tender  him  my  most  sincere  and  hearty  thanks,  for 
the  very  valuable  considerations  which  he  has  suggested,  at  the  cooh 
mencement  of  his  strictures,  respecting  the  present  aspect  of  the  moral 
and  religious  world,  and  the  duties  and  obligations  of  Christians  which 
result  from  it.  I  do  most  entirely  concur  with  aO  his  remarks,  re- 
specting the  past  failure  of  the  churches  lo  perform  their  duty  in  re- 
gard to  spreading  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel  abroad  :  and  in  regard 
to  their  error  in  seeking,  at  any  time,  to  sustain  themselves  by  lean- 
ing on  the  arm  of  civil  power.  For  one,  I  rejoice  that  God  has  taught 
them  so  instructive  lessons  on  this  subject ;  Rir  we  may  now  venture 
to  hope,  in  this  country  at  least,  that  they  will  not  again  seek  for  help 
from  a  quarter  which  will  never  afibrd  it ;  and  which,  if  at  any  time  it 
condescends  to  put  on  the  appearance  of  affording  it,  exacts  more  as  a 
return  for  its  favours,  than  conscience  can  allow,  or  the  interests  of 
relirion  permit  without  injury. 

The  picture  of  the  religious  wants  of  oar  country ;  the  call  for  pas- 
toral labours,  made  from  thousands  of  places  that  are  destitute  of  the 
word  of  life ;  the  interest  which  Christians  are  taking  in  this  subject^ 
the  importance  of  immediaiefy  furnishing  our  new  settlements  with 
faithful,  spiritual  guides ;  the  necessity  of  having  these  well  instructed 
and  disciplined  for  their  great  work ;  and  the  imperious  duty  of  all 
Christians,  who  are  praying  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  to  send  forth  more 
laborers,  to  be  active  in  furnishing  all  the  means  of  training  up  such 
laborers ;  are  drawn,  described,  and  urged  in  a  manner  which  satis- 
fies the  most  ardent  feelings  and  wishes  of  my  heart.  I  fully  concur 
with  the  writer,  also,  in  tl^  directions  which  he  gives,  as  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  our  spiritual  wants  are  to  be  supplied.  It  is  true,  that 
our  first  duty  is,  to  raise  our  humble  and  earnest  cries  to  the  great 
Lord  of  the  harvest,  that  he  would  multiply  the  number  of  laborers ; 
and  equally  true,  that  the  Christian  church  is  under  the  highest  obli- 

gations,  while  she  prays  for  this,  to  do  all  in  her  power  to  promote  it, 
y  taking  pious  and  indigent  youth  under  her  oare,  an4  pmiding  for 
their  education  in  an  adeauate  manner. 
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With  the  writer  I  do  also  sympathize  most  entirely,  on  the  subject 
of  beneficed  livings  in  the  church.  If  a  graceless  ministry  is  to  be 
raised  up ;  if  the  church  is  to  be  thronged  with  aspirants  after  her  &- 
vours,  whose  hearts  are  rankling  with  enmity  at  the  strictness  of  her 
principles,  and  filled  to  overflowing  with  insatiaUe  dedres  after  world- 
ly and  sensual  pleasures ;  then  let  her  provide  livings  which  will  affi>rd 
the  means  of  ease  and  luxury.  She  will  thus  hold  up  a  premium  to 
men  of  secular  views,  who  are  desirous  of  enjoying  these ;  and  will 
never  fail  to  have  at  least  as  many  ministers,  as  she  has  benefices  to 
bestow  upon  them. 

In  view  of  the  deadly  evil  which  such  a  course  has  occasioned  in 
other  countries,  it  seems  to  be  the  plain  duty  of  aU  sincere  Christians 
in  ours,  to  pray  that  the  clergy  may  always  continue  to  have  very  mod^ 
erate  incomes ;  to  see  to  it  iSx  they  never  can  become  rich ;  at  least 
never  become  so,  by  means  of  what  the  church  bestows  upon  them  in 
the  way  of  salary.  In  respect  to  the  usefulness  of  ministers  of  the 
G^pel,  I  can  truly  say,  that  their  poverty  appears  to  be  great  matter 
of  congratulation.  None  but  the  most  prejudiced  and  bigotted  q>po- 
sers  of  religion  can  now  accuse  them  of  selfish  and  pecuniary  views, 
in  choosing  the  ministry  for  a  profession.  There  is  scarcely  a  salary 
in  this  country,  at  least  among  the  Presbyterian  and  Congregational 
churches,  which  could  be  the  object  of  ambition  to  any  man  of  a  world- 
ly spirit,  and  of  talents  above  mediocrity. 

It  would  give  me  much  pleasure,  if  I  could  proceed  through  the 
whole  piece,  on  which  I  have  commenced  making  remarks,  and  find 
nothing  which  I  could  not  sincerely  commend,  and  with  which  I  do 
not  fully  agree.  But  when  the  writer  comes  to  make  his  remarks  on 
the  principles  and  proceedings  of  the  American  Education  Society,  I 
am  constrained  to  differ  from  him  here,  and  cherish  views  materially 
diverse  from  those  which  he  has  disclosed. 

I  take  it  for  granted,  that  a  man,  of  such  an  able  mind  and  excel- 
lent spirit  as  is  developed  in  that  part  of  the  piece  on  which  I  have 
been  remarking,  will  very  readily  concede  to  others  the  liberty  which 
he  has  himself  taken,  in  the  firee  remarks  which  he  has  made  on  the 
priuciples  and  proceedings  of  the  American  Education  Society.  He 
will  cheerfully  grant  roe  ^e  privilege  of  examining  the  facts  and  prin- 
ciples which  he  has  brought  forward,  by  way  of  supporting  his  objec- 
tious  to  the  Society  in  question ;  first,  because  he  himself  wishes  only 
to  come  at  a  correct  view  of  the  whole  ground,  and  to  know  what  can 
be  said  in  its  defence,  as  well  as  against  it ;  and  secondlv,  because  the 
public,  who  have  now  had  one  side  of  the  question  placed  before  them, 
are  entitled  to  know  what  answer  the  firiends  of  the  American  Educar 
tion  Society  have  to  make  to  the  allegations  thus  produced  against 
their  measures. 

I  enter  with  much  reluctance  <m  this  task.  It  is  always  unpleas- 
ant to  entertain,  or  to  express  differences  of  opinion,  when  these  dif- 
ferences have  respect  to  men  for  whom  we  cherish  a  high  and  Chris- 
tian regard.  It  is  an  unwelcome  task,  also,  to  come  before  the  Chris- 
tian public  in  a  kind  of  polemic  attitude.  Many  Christians  shrink  in- 
stinctively fi-om  every  thing  which  looks  like  dispute.    The  world  are 
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very  ready  to  speak  with  exultation,  on  what  they  are  pleased  to  call 
the  quarreb  of  the  church.  Distrust,  unkind  feeling,  alienation,  cold- 
ness, or  suspicicm,  are  very  apt  to  creep  Ita,  while  the  professed  disciples 
of  Christ  are  engaged  in  discussion,  (not  to  say  dispute);  and  espe- 
cially is  this  the  case,  when  discussion  grows  animated,  and  the  cause 
stands  committed  before  the  world. 

On  aU  these  accounts,  I  advance  to  the  task  before  me  with  un- 
dissembled  reluctance ;  fearing,  lest  the  declaration  of  opposing  senti- 
ments, or  the  correction  of  misteken  facts,  may  possibly  be  understood 
by  some  as  an  exhibition  of  feelings  which  are  unfriendly,  or  as  a  man- 
ifestation of  party  spirit,  which,  reckless  of  truth  or  union,  or  peace, 
seeks  to  defend  its  own  views  at  all  adventures. 

I  cast  myself,  therefore,  afler  these  remarks,  on  the  generosity  of 
the  writer  in  questicm,  and  that  of  his  friends  who  sympathize  with 
him ;  trusting,  that  while  I  endeavour  strictly  and  fiutiifiilly  to  exam- 
ine the  allegations  made  resffecting  the  American  Education  Society, 
they  will  not  do  me  the  injustice  to  believe,  that  I  have  any  personal 
motives  in  view,  or  am  seeking  the  interests  of  any  supposed  party  in 
that  quarter  of  the  country  to  which  I  belong. 

I  am,  indeed,  a  friend  of  the  American  Education  Society ;  and  I 
have  been  so  from  its  very  rise.  But  it  is  not  because  I  have  been  in 
any  way  connected  with  it,  or  have  ever  received,  or  expect  to  re- 
ceive, any  direct  benefit  from  it,  nor  am  I  in  any  way  responsible  for 
Its  measures. 

It  is  true,  that  having  lived  near  the  centre  of  the  Society's  opera- 
tions, and  having  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  all  who  are  actually 
concerned  in  the  immediate  and  principal  management  of  its  interests, 
I  have  been,  from  the  very  first,  acquainted  with  its  principles,  meas- 
ures, and  proceedings.  Fran  a  sincere  approbation  of  these,  I  can 
subscribe  most  heartily  to  the  noble  and  generous  concession,  which 
the'Reviewer  of  their  proceedings  makes  p.  354,  and  which  I  beg  per- 
mission here  to  quote. 

*<  We  admit  there  ii  somethinff  very  magnanimouii  and  captivating  in  the 
idea  of  a  gmtX  society,  ]ayin|[  aaiae  sectarian  namee,  eollectinj;  and  diabuning 
f\inds  in  eduealinff  piooa  indifrant  young  men  for  the  ffoapel  miniitiy,  reffardleee 
of  aect  or  inrt^.  vve  admit  ue  enerry  and  aiicceH  of  the  American  Ednoation 
Society,  that  it  has  done  more  in  exploring  the  ipiritoal  wanta  of  our  country,  in 
enlightening  public  eentiment  on  thii  lubjcct,  in  preaaing  home  on  the  eonscien- 
cea  of  Chriatiani,  the  indiapenaable  duty  of  engaging  heart  and  hand  in  thia 
mighty  work,  than  haa  been  done  by  all  othera.  With  unqualified  pleasure,  we 
admit  also,  that  the  concema  of  thia  Society  are  managed  by  men  in  whoee  intel- 
ligence, piety,  and  energy,  we  have  the  highest  confidence." 

Agreeing  most  fully  with  this  writer ;  in  his  views  of  those  to 
whom  the  management  of  the  American  Education  Society  is  entrust- 
ed ;  and  cherishing  these  views,  afier  having  for  a  score  of  years  been 
intimately  acquainted  with  almost  all  of  them,  and  with  the  remainder 
ever  since  they  have  come  upon  the  stage  of  action ;  I  acknowledge 
that  it  is  not  without  some  degree  of  pain  and  reluctance,  that  I  perceive 
the  measures  they  have  taken  are  virtually  called  in  question,  and  oar 
country  is  warned  agiinsl  the  dangers  to  which  they  are  thought  to  be 
exposing  it. 
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But  it  becomes  their  friends,  and  thereibre  mjself  tmong  them, 
to  examine  the  charges  preferred  against  their  principles  and  proceed- 
ings  with  impartiality  ;  and  to  listen  to  every  sober  and  friendly  sag- 
gestion  which  may  be  made  by  any,  who  are  disposed  to  call  in  qnefr- 
tion  the  wisdom  or  the  correctness  of  their  measures. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  do  this.  The  result  I  beg  leave  to  commu- 
nicate in  the  following  order ;  viz. 

I.  I  shall,  examine  the  facts  alleged,  in  regard  to  the  measures  and 
principles  of  the  American  Education  Society. 

IL  I  shall  make  some  remarks  on  the  fears  which  are  expressed 
with  respect  to  it.     And, 

III.  I  shall  briefly  consider  the  method  which  the  Reviewer  has 
chosen  to  accomplish  his  object 

In  examining  the  facts  alleged  by  the  Reviewer,  I  shall  pro- 
ceed in  the  order  in  which  he  has  presented  them.  It  is  my  design 
to  leave  no  material  circumstance  out  of  view ;  for  on  a  question  of  so 
great  importance  as  the  present,  the  public  are  entitled  to  information 
minute  and  circumstantial  enough  to  lead  them  fully  to  make  up  their 
opinion. 

The  first  allegation  of  the  Reviewer  is,  that  "  the  details  of  expen- 
ses and  receipts,  of  clothing,  of  books,  of  donations  from  other  socie- 
ties and  friends,  of  profits  of  teaching  and  labour,  of  debts  contracted 
and  paid,  which  young  men  under  the  patronage  of  the  Society  are  re- 
quired to  make,  every  quarter,  are  unnecessarily  and  painfully  minute," 
p.  356.  The  grounds  of  his  chief  ol^ction  are,  "  that  the  plan  holds 
out  a  powerfid  temptation  to  the  beneficiary,  to  conceal  the  amount  of 
receipts  and  expenses,  so  as  to  form  a  stronger  claim  on  the  aid  of  the 
Society,"  and  that  *'  it  places  him  in  the  attitude  of  a  common  beggar, 
whose  success  depends  on  the  dolefulnessof  his  story."  "  Young  men 
of  delicate  and  ingenuous  feelings,"  it  is  averred,  *'  shrink  from  this 
public  developement  of  private  and  personal  circumstances,"  p.  356. 

On  this  subject,  I  would  remark,  that  the  details  required  of  bene- 
ficiaries in  Academies  and  CoUeges,  and  which  are  in  some  respects 
more  minute  than  those  required  of  Theological  Students,  may  be 
summed  up  in  general,  under  the  foUowing  heads,  viz.  stage  of  study ; 
number  of  weeks  engaged  in  study  during  the  quarter ;  price  of  board, 
with  its  amount ;  tuition ;  expenses  for  washing,  room,  fuel,  lights ; 
also  for  books  and  stationary  ;  incidental  expenses ;  debts  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  quarter,  exclusive  of  thoee  due  to  the  American  E^ucap 
tion  S^iety ;  receipts  from  the  Society  durinff  the  quarter ;  receipts 
from  any  other  source,  either  of  monev,  or  oi  clothes  or  books ;  the 
number  of  weeks  in  which  the  beneficiary  has  been  engaged  in  teach- 
ing school  during  the  quarter,  with  the  receipts  for  the  same ;  receipts 
for  labour  in  any  other  way ;  together  with  a  general  summary  at  the 
close,  of  the  whole  debts  due,  exclusive  of  time  to  the  American  Ed- 
ucation Society.  The  applicant  subscribes,  also,  a  declaratioD  of  his 
intention  to  devote  his  life  to  the  ministry  of  theGospe!,  and  he  asserts 
that  he  solicits  patronage  for  this  end. 

Printed  schedules  of  all  the  items  are  fiimished  fi»>  the  use  of  the 
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bemefieiaiy,  who  makes  his  returns  under  eteh  head.  This  is  handed 
by  him  to  Um  Principal  of  the  academy  or  CJoUege  with  which  he  is 
oonneded,  who  examines  it  as  minutely  as  he  plmes ;  and  then  cer^ 
tifies  the  correctness  of  it  In  addition  to  this,  he  certifies  that  the 
beneficiary  in  qnestioii  sustains,  in  all  reqiects,  such  a  chai:acter  as  is 
required  by  the  Constitation  and  Rules  of  the  American  Education 
Society  in  order  to  receive  their  aid.  This  is  fiwwarded  every  quar* 
ler,to  the  Directors  of  the  Society;  and  on  this  is  predicated  their  vote 
in  relation  to  the  aid  that  is  sought  fer.  Where  the  distance  of  the 
school  or  coUege  is  very  great,  however,  it  is  forwarded  only  once  in 
tiiz  months. 

Such  are  the yac#5,  in  relation  to  the  details  in  question. 

Let  me  now,  make  some  remarks  an  these  fiicts,  and  examine  the 
prqper  tendency  of  them. 

(1)  It  is  obvious,  thai  as  the  Society  is  called  upon  to  aid  those 
u^  siimd  in  need  ofmd,  and  as  it  was  instituted  solely  for  this  pur> 
pose,  so  it  can,  with  fidelity  to  its  trust,  bestow  aid  only  on  such  as  a^ 
ford  adequaU  and  saHrfadmry  evidence  ofsnek  need.  But  how  is  this 
evidence  to  be  obtained  T  The  answer  is.  By  a  knowledge  of  the 
character  and  entire  pecuniary  circumstances  of  the  individuals  who 
aiqply  for  aid.  If  they  are  themselves  indigent,  but  have  firiends  able 
to  assist  them,  and  liberal  enough  to  do  it ;  if  they  are  able  to  obtain 
money  enough  to  help  themselves,  by  any  personal  effiMrts  which  they 
can  make  at  labour  or  otherwise,  consistently  with  honesty  and  integ- 
rity of  character ;  then  they  do  not  need  the  aid  of  the  Society.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  they  are  in  debt ;  if  they  have  no  firiends  of  the 
character  described ;  if  they  fiul  in  the  means  of  aiding  themselves  in 
an  adequate  manner ;  then  it  b  plain,  that  they  need  the  aid  of  the 
Society.  If  moreover  they  are  prodigal,  or  excessive  in  their  expen* 
ses  for  clothing,  in  the  purchase  of  books,  in  their  incidental  expenses, 
or  in  their  rooanrents,  or  any  thing  of  the  like  nature ;  it  is  the  pn^ 
per  business  of  the  Society  to  know  this.  It  is  impossiUe  to  know 
whether  they  are  the  deserving  subjects  of  aid,  unless  all  these  facts 
are  examined. 

I  would  ask  the  Reviewer  to  point  odt  a  single  article  in  the 
Schedule  of  the  student's  returns,  which  is  not  concmied  with  an  esti- 
mate either  of  his  peenmmy  eemdMem^  or  of  his  ekareuter»  If  this 
cannot  be  done,  (and  I  venture  to  say,,  it  cannot),  then  does  it  follow, 
of  course,  that  the  Society  have  only  taken  means  for  information 
which  their  duty,  and  fiddity  to  their  trust  oblige  them  to  take. 
There  is  not  a  single  item  here,  which  any  honest  and  ingenuous 
youth  should  ever  Iw  ashamed  or  afraid  to  disdose.  That  he  is  poor, 
it  is  no  ground  of  reproach.  I  had  almost  said,  it  is  the  contrary. 
That  the  whde  extent  of  his  indigence  should  be  known  to  those  who 
are  to  aid  him,  is  a  matter  of  as  ^ain  equity  and  propriety,  as  that  a 
man  who  borrows  money  of  his  fiiend,  should  not  conceal  from  him 
his  true  pecuniaiy  conditkm.  The  most  open,  honest,  and  ingenuous 
proceeding,  in  all  such  cases,  b  to  keep  nothing  back  which  can  throw 
any  light  on  the  real  circumstances  of  the  case. 
The  Reviewer  thinks  that  the  Committees  of  examination^  <k  On^. 
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teachers  nnder  whose  inspection  the  youth  are,  coold  judge  of  these 
matters  with  sufficient  accuracy.  But  without  attempting  to  show  that 
the  same  amount  of  information  never  could  he  obtained  in  this  man- 
ner with  uniformity  and  correctness ;  it  may  be  asked,  if  it  be  not  in- 
cumbent on  those  whom  the  community  have  made  regponsibk  for  the 
distribution  of  funds,  to  know  and  judge  for  themselves,  as  far  as  they 
may,  whether  those  whom  they  aid  are  in  real  need  of  assistance  1 
Upon  the  present  plan,  both  Instructers  and  Directors  are  supplied 
with  the  means  of  forming  an  opinion  on  this  subject ;  dispense  with 
it,  and  there  is  no  certainty  that  either  will  be  regularly  and  thorough- 
ly made  acquainted  with  the  facts  upon  which  such  an  opinion  should 
rest. 

(2.)  Returns  of  such  a  nature  as  those  in  question,  are  of  serious 
benefit  to  the  individuals  concerned. 

Need  it  be  proved  anew  to  the  world,  that  the  virtues  of  industry, 
frugality,  regularity  of  life,  and  caution  as  to  unnecessary  and  injudi- 
cious expenses,  are  best  taught  in  a  pracHeai  way  t  Wluit  can  all  the 
preaching  in  the  world  do,  at  Colleges,  Academies,  or  any  where  else, 
while  young  men  and  boys  have  their  pockets  filled  with  money  which 
is  at  their  own  disposal  7  The  most  weighty  and  well  enforced  pre- 
cepts, the  most  attractive  examples,  exert  but  little  influence  in  such 
cases.  Every  instructor  in  any  Seminary  of  learning  in  our  country, 
will  confirm  this  statement 

What  then  is  to  be  done  t  What  measares  will  effectually  teach 
young  men  to  enter  on  life,  with  fhigality,  with  industry,  with  a  judi- 
cious and  uniform  foresight  in  regard  to  all  their  pecuniary  responsi- 
bilities and  embarrassments  t  I  answer.  Let  them  set  out,  from  the 
very  first,  as  soon  as  they  are  able  to  take  care  of  themselves',  with  a 
responsibility  for  doing  so ;  and  with  a  responsibility,  too,  which  will 
amount  to  something ;  which  will  be  felt  in  all  their  measures,  and 
will  have  a  controlling  influence  over  them  so  as  to  make  them  guard- 
ed and  sober.  The  responsibility  to  parents  of  most  young  men  edu- 
cated in  public,  for  the  manner  in  which  they  spend  money  and  time, 
is  but  little  felt,  and  is,  in  most  cases,  made  so  light,  as  to  aflford  no  se- 
rious obstacle  in  the  way  of  their  extravagance  and  profosion.  A 
frown  or  two  when  bills  are  presented,  which  are  large  beyond  propri- 
ety ;  a  murmur  at  the  unexpected  amount  of  them,  and  a  kind  of  half 
serious,  half  joking  complaint  of  extravagance,  constitutes  the  weight 
of  the  penalty  on  the  part  of  parents,  which  most  youth  have  actoailj 
to  suffer  for  extravagance  and  idleness ;  and  the  responsibility  to  a  tri- 
bunal which  inflicts  only  such  a  punishment,  is  but  little  dreaded,  and 
has  therefore  but  little  influence  on  such  as  are  dii^iosed  to  be  extrav- 
agant.    N 

How  different  the  condition  of  a  youth,  whose  character,  whose 
prospects,  whose  success,  whose  aU,  depends  on  the  strictness  of  his 
discipline,  and  the  rigid  watch  which  he  keeps  over  all  his  powers  and 
passions  of  body  and  mind !  I  appeal  to  faeti.  From  what  class  of 
youth  do  our  most  shining  characters  in  church  and  state  taring  T 
From  the  children  of  the  rich  or  the  poor  ?  Almost  exclusively  from 
the  latter.  Debauchees,  and  profligates,  and  blockheads  abound'among 
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the  children  of  the  rich ;  while  ainong  the  poor  in  our  Seminaries,  char- 
meters  of  this  sort  are  far  more  rare. 

I  have  been  intimately  connected  with  the  instruction  of  youth 
lor  more  than  thirty  years ;  and  I  have  very  often  been  led  to  believe, 
that  the  greatest  misfortune  which  can  befal  a  youth,  endowed  by  nature 
with  promising  talents,  is,  that  his  parents  should  be  rich.  The  failure, 
in  some  respect  or  other,  as  to  the  requisite  strictness  of  discipline  in 
such  a  case,  is  almost  certain,  in  a  great  majority  of  instances.  But 
the  beneficiary  of  the  American  Education  Society  has  a  powerful 
stimulus  acting  constantly  upon  him,  and  operating  to  produce  habits 
of  sobriety,  and  frugality,  and  industry  ;  habits  on  which  depend,  in  a 
great  measure,  his  prospects  of  usefulness  and  success  in  life. 

I  feel  the  more  certain  of  all  this,  because  of  the  numerous  young 
men,  aided  by  benevolent  societies  with  whom  I  have  been  intimately 
acquainted,  I  have  observed  some,  who  have  been  aided  only  in  the 
way  which  the  Reviewer  would  prefer,  that  have  evidently  been  injured 
as  to  their  habits  of  economy  and  of  feeling.  With  a  conviction  that 
the  treasury  of  their  benefactors  would  not  be  closed  against  them, 
unless  they  should  exhibit  some  palpable  acts  of  extravagance,  they 
have  felt  that  a  nice  attention  to  frugality  was  unnecessary.  The 
fact,  alM>,  that  they  had  been  taken  up,  as  it  were  in  their  infancy, 
and  dandled  in  the  lap  of  more  than  parental  kindness,  contributed 
to  inspire  them  with  exalted  ideas  of  their  own  talents  and  deserts. 
They  did  not  seem  to  me  so  much  to  accept  of  charity  in  the  way  of 
a  gratuity,  as  to  claim  it  as  a  debt.  Nay,  one  might  well  say,  who 
knew  the  whole  developement  of  their  feelings,  that  they  regarded  the 
church  as  debtors  to  them,  on  account  of  their  high  importance  to  her, 
and  of  their  elevated  worth ;  and  that  they  really  deemed  it  a  matter 
of  condescension  on  their  part,  to  accept  of  what  was  gratuitously  prot 
fered  to  them. 

Yes,  I  have  seen  this ;  and  my  soul  has  sickened  at  the  sight.  The 
blasting  influence  of  such  a  state  of  feeling  on  the  Christi:in  character 
of  youth  intended  for  the  ministry,  is  self-evident ;  and  it  is  my  heart's 
desire  and  prayer  to  God,  that  the  church  may  keep  as  clear  from 
presenting  such  a  temptation,  as  the  accomplishment  of  the  great  ends 
which  she  has  in  view  will  permit  her  to  do.  It  is  plain,  beyond  all 
doubt,  that  young  men,  who  are  to  be  ministers  of  the  gospel,  need  to 
be  educated  in  luibits  of  frugality  ;  in  which  condition,  it  is  absolute- 
ly certain  that  their  salary,  in  any  ordinary  case,  will  never  be  adequate, 
without  the  strictest  economy,  to  their  wants.  How  many  pastors  are 
every  year  dismissed ;  how  many  inflict  deep  distresses  on  themselves 
and  on  their  families,  for  want  of  early  discipline  like  that  which  the 
American  Education  Society  requires,  unhappy  experience  daily  tostir 
fies.  It  is  my  full  beliof,  that  the  Alumni  of  the  American  Education 
Society  will  present  fewer  cases  of  such  melancholy  feets,  than  have 
heretofore  been  usual. 

I  am  aware  of  the  objection  which  has  been  made,  and  which  the 
Reviewer  hints  at  under  another  head,  viz.  that  a  mode  of  educating 
young  men  subjected  to  so  many  restraints,  will  make  them  niggardly 
•ad  eovetoHS.    But  I  am  not  prepared  to  believe,  that  attentioa  ^ 
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frugality  and  industry ;  strict  attention  to  all  one's  pecuniary  responsi-' 
bilities  and  expenditures,  so  necessary  in  all  the  business  of  life,  and 
so  much  applauded  by  all  men  ;  can  have  any  proper  tendency  towards 
the  vices  of  covetousness  and  pusillanimity.  Beyond  a  few  instances 
in  which  men  love  money  merely  for  its  own  sake,  covetousness,  rapac- 
ity, extortion,  and  niggardliness,  belong  mostly  to  those  who  are  greedy 
to  obtain  something  to  lay  out  on  the  means  of  sensual  pleasure,  or  of 
gratifying  some  ambitious  desire.  In  a  word,  I  confess  myself  ex- 
ceedingly slow  to  believe,  that  the  God  of  nature  has  so  formed  us, 
that  the  insisting  on  the  practice  of  certain  virtues  should,  in  itself, 
have  a  tendency  to  lead  to  certain  vices.  Facts  disprove  this.  Of 
all  the  classes  of  men  in  society,  I  know  of  none  more  liberal,  more 
kind,  more  generous  hearted  in  pr(^)ortion  to  their  means,  than  such 
as  have  been  the  beneficiaries  of  the  American  Education  Society. 
Nay,  I  can  say  more ;  I  can  say  that  their  purses,  light  as  they  are, 
with  scarcely  sufficient  to  pay  their  letter  postages,  and  to  purchase 
enough  of  stationary  to  write  to  their  friends,  are  opened  to  the  calls 
of  charity  and  religion;  and  the  simple  mites  bestowed,  with  such  views 
and  such  a  spirit,  I  trust  will  prove  to  be,  in  the  Saviour's  estimation, 
like  the  widow's  mite,  cast  into  the  treasury  of  God,  in  the  view  of  the 
astonished  disciples. 

(3.^  I  must  add  to  the  considerations  already  suggested,  that  an  ac- 
countability like  the  one  in  question,  is  absolutely  necessary  to  secure 
the  confidence  of  the  community,  and  particularly  of  men  of  business, 
who  are  accustomed  to  responsibilities. 

The  experience  of  the  American  Education  Society  determines, 
that  those  who  are  able  and  willing  to  give,  will  not  do  so  to  any  great 
extent,  and  certainly  will  not  continue  to  do  so  for  any  length  of 
time,  unless  a  high  responsibility  is  created  on  the  part  of  those  who 
are  to  receive  their  bounty. 

The  allegation  of  the  Reviewer  against  such  a  measure,  is  the 
first  and  only  serious  one  of  this  kind,  which  the  Directors  have 
ever  heard.  With  one  consent,  the  community,  so  fiu*  as  I  have  any 
knowledge,  have  applauded  their  measures  on  this  point  Nay,  of  the 
hundreds  of  young  men  on  their  list,  no  one  has  as  yet,  so  far  as  they 
know,  ever  raised  his  voice  against  the  measure,  or  made  complaint 
of  its  oppressive  nature.  So  far  have  they  been  from  this,  that  they 
have  often  testified  their  most  hearty  concurrence  and  approbation. 

If  the  American  Education  Society  are  wrong  then,  in  respect 
to  the  measure  in  question,  the  whole  community^  j^vers  and  receiv- 
ers, are  wrong  along  with  them.  All  men  of  business,  especially,  are 
fiindamentally  in  error ;  for  it  is  from  these  in  particular  that  the  high 
and  imperative  demand  has  come,  that  the  Society  should  create  the 
utmost  responsibility  which  is  fiurly  in  its  power.  They  demand  all 
the  security  which  from  the  nature  of  the  case  can  be  afforded,  that 
their  bounty  will  not  be  squandered  nor  misapplied.  That  they 
are  in  the  right,  I  do  most  heartily  believe ;  and  that. the  American 
public  will  justify  this  view  of  the  subject,  and  support  it,  I  am  frilly 
persuaded. 

(4.)  I  may  remark,  in  the  last  place,  that  the  Schedule  of  re- 
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turns  under  discussion,  is  very  important  to  the  Directors  of  the 
American  Eklucation  Society,  in  as  much  as  it  furnishes  them  with 
a  large  number  of  facts^  which  must  serve  as  the  basis  of  many  of 
their  calculations  and  their  measures. 

The  average  amounts  of  expenses  are  made  out  from  such  state- 
ments. The  probable  and  possible  means  which  young  men  possess 
of  helping  themselves  by  labour,  or  otherwise,  comes  in  this  way  to 
be  known.  The  comparative  expenses  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try are  developed.  In  this  way  the  Directors  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  facts,  which  serve  to  meet  assertions  like  that  of  the  Reviewer, 
when  h^  says,  that  "  the  aid  afforded  by  the  American  Education 
Society  is  not  sufficient  to  pay  half  the  expense  of  an  education,  in 
the  cheapest  college  in  the  United  States."  The  answer  to  this  is, 
that  it  does  not  comport  WiHtifacis  thus  disclosed. 

I  must  not  quit  the  t(^ic  under  discussicm,  without  noticing  the 
two  great  difficulties  which  the  Reviewer  suggests,  as  standing  in  the 
way  of  the  requisitions  in  question. 

In  his  view,  "  The  plan  holds  out  a  powerful  temptation  to  con- 
ceal the  amount  of  receipts  and  expenses,  so  as  to  form  a  stronger 
claim  on  the  aid  of  the  Society ;  placing  the  beneficiary  in  the  attitude 
of  a  common  beggar,  whose  success  depends  on  the  dolefulness  of 
his  story,"  p.  356. 

But  how  would  this  evil,  (if  it  be  a  real  one),  be  cured  by  a  dif- 
ferent method  of  management  T  If  the  minuteness  and  the  greatness 
of  the  responsibility  expose  a  beneficiary  to  the  evils  here  mentioned, 
then,  of  course,  a  diminution  in  both  these  respects  would  relieve  the 
evil.  But  I  have  always  been  accustomed  to  believe,  that  minute- 
ness of  responsibility,  and  the  greatness  and  certainty  of  it,  is  the 
highest  and  most  effectual  of  all  means  to  keep  men  honest  and 
straight  in  their  business.  And  I  appeal  to  the  whole  world  for  a 
spontaneous  decision  on  this  point,  without  a  single  argument  upon 
it ;  for  it  certainly  needs  ncme.  If  you  wish  to  tempt  men  to  dis- 
honesty and  partial  statements  of  their  concerns  or  their  management, 
hold  them  at  looee  ends  in  their  accounts ;  if  not,  then  create  a  high 
responsibility.  I  am  utterly  unable  to  see  how  the  temptation  is  now 
any  greater  to  give  a  fidse  account  of  expenditures,  than  it  would  be 
under  a  system  of  inspection  less  rigid. 

And  as  to  "  placing  the  receiver  in  the  attitude  of  a  common 
^9gv»  whose  success  depends  on  the  dolefidness  of  his  story  ;"  how 
is  this  dolefulness  made  any  greater  or  less,  by  the  fact  that  a  man  is 
accountaUe  in  regard  to  more  or  less  of  his  expenditures  ?  If  there 
be  any  "  hitting  tli^  point"  here,  I  am  not  aUe  to  perceive  it  Nay,  if 
there  be  any  thing  in  the  revolting  idea  of  '*  common  beggary,"  which 
IB  api^icable  to  the  subject  in  question;  then  let  me  ask,  who  is 
most  like  a  ** common  beggar?"  He  who  comes  with  a  piteous  story 
of  his  wants  in  a  lump,  without  entering,  or  being  aUe  to  enter,  into 
any  particulars,  which  are  in  any  measure  probable,  or  will  bear  the 
least  scrutiny ;  or  he  who  brings  along  with  him  accredited  vouchers  for 
all  his  wants  and  woes,  and  can  defimieljf  show  how  they  come  to  exist, 
and  to  be  urgent  t  The  case  is  too  plain  to  need  comment ;  and  the 
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Statement  must  have  escaped  from  the  RsFiewer,  in  a  mimient  when 
imagination  had  strong  predominance  over  reflection. 

But  when  the  Reviewer  proceeds,  in  connexion  with  the  allega- 
tions just  examined,  to  say,  that  "  young  men  of  delicate  and  in- 
genuous feelings  shrink  from  this  public  developement  of  private  and 
personal  circumstances,  p.  356 ;"  he  shews  a  want  of  information  in 
respect  to  the  subject  on  which  he  has  conunented,  thai  might  well 
have  led  him  to  hesitate  and  examine,  before  he  ventured  to  speak  in 
this  way.  And  wha:  is  the  ^* public  developement 7"  Just  this;  viz. 
that  the  beneficiary  goes  with  his  Schedule  to  one  who  b  or  ought  to 
be  his  most  confidential  and  paternal  friend,  to  the  head  of  the  school 
or  College  in  which  he  is,  and  obtains  his  certificate  as  to  the  credibili- 
ty of  the  statement ;  and  this  certificate  comes  before  the  Directors  of 
the  American  Education  Society  who  are  also  in  loco  parenium^  and 
who  vote  of  course  in  accordance  with  it,  unless  they  have  some  special 

f  round  to  suspect  that  there  is  collusion  or  fraud.  And  is  this  a  "  pub* 
c  developement  V*  I  know  not,  indeed,  that  the  Reviewer  meant  to 
convey  so  much  as  his  words  do  convey.  I  understood  by  them,  an 
intimation  that  the  Schedules  of  all  the  beneficiaries  of  the  American 
£Iducation  Society  are  published  to  the  world,  i.  e.  that  they  are  a 
part  of  the  regular  documents  of  the  Society  which  are  to  be  made 
public.  I  may  be  mistaken  in  my  apprehension,  but  I  predict,  that 
thousands  in  our  country  will  understand  it  just  as  I  have  dione  ; 
and  if  so,  may  I  be  pardoned  for  suggestuig,  that  the  Reviewer  is  ac- 
countable for  an  impression  so  much  ai  variance  unth  fact,  and 
tending  to  cast  odium  on  the  Directors  of  the  American  Education  So- 
ciety, as  men  wanting  in  delicacy  of  feeling,  and  disposed  to  be  rig- 
id, to  an  unreasonable  degree,  in  their  d^ands.  I  trust  he  wiD, 
therefore,  pardon  me,  and  indeed  thank  me,  for  making  public  the 
correction  of  such  an  error.  I  certainly  do  not  charge  him  with  any 
intended  enot;  I  acquit  him  altogether  of  this..  But  I  must  still  b^ 
lieve,  that  when  such  great  interests  are  concerned  as  are  called  in 
question  here,  men  are  bound  to  know  that  what  they  state  as  fiicts, 
is  correct. 

I  have  one  more  remark  to  make  on  this  subject  This  is,  that  - 
faciei  contradict  the  statement  which  the  Reviewer  has  made,  about 
the  reluctance  of  young  men  to  submit  to  the  accountability  in  ques- 
tion. More  than  900  young  men,  educated  in  77  Academies,  23  Col- 
leges, and  10  Theological  Seminaries,  during  the  last  14  years  have 
sulimitted  to  an  inspection  of  this  nature,  and  for  half  that  period,  the 
present  Schedule  has  been  in  actual  existence,  and  yet  it  is  not  known 
as  I  have  before  said,  that  any  complaints  have  been  made. 

If  the  Reviewer  has  found  "  more  than  one  young  man  of  un- 
questionable piety,"  who  declined  asking  aid  of  the  American  £duc» 
tion  Society  because  of  the  strictness  and  minuteness  of  accountability 
to  which  he  would  be  subjected;  then  I  can  only  say,  that  his  ex- 
perience differs  widely  from  that  stated  above.  I  cannot  refirain  from 
adding,  too,  that  if  accounttdnUijf  will  deter  any  young  man  from 
asking  aid,  it  is  my  earnest  hope  and  wish,  that  the  American  Educa- 
tion Society  may  never  have   any  beneficiaries  of  this  character. 
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They  want  mich,  and  only  such,  as  are  willing  to  be  open  to  impec* 
tion,  and  shrink  not  fifom  every  reaponaibility  that  is  reqniaite  to  giro 
confidence  to  the  poblic  and  to  the  world. 

I  come  now  to  the 

Second  Objection  of  the  Reviewer  against  the  measures  of  the 
American  Edacation  Society.  This  is,  that  the  principle  of  "  refund*" 
ing  the  monies  advanced  to  young  men  patronized,  is  a  doubtful,  if 
not  a  dangerous  feature  of  this  institution/'  p.  856. 

The  reasons  for  This  measure  he  represents  as  being  two ;  viz.  (1) 
To  relieve  the  beneficiary  from  the  mortification  of  being  considered  a 
charity  student.  (2)  To  augment  the  means,  and  perpetuate  the 
benefits  of  the  Society. 

But  are  these  all  the  reasons  ?  Certainly  not.  In  the  eleventh  Re* 
port  of  the  Society,  the  Directors  say,  that  "  because,  after  much  ea> 
perienee^  they  are  convinced  that  loans  will  exert  a  more  happy  influ* 
ence  upon  the  character  of  those  whom  they  patronize,"  they  have 
embarked  in  this  measure.  They  tell  us,  that  the  same  experience 
proves,  that  more  strength  of  character,  more  economy,  more  dili- 
gence, more  fhigality,  will  be  promoted  by  it  This  I  do  most  fully 
believe.  Nay,  from  long  experience  and  observation,  I  might  say,  I 
do  certainly  know  it  And  if  this  be  correct,  it  is  a  very  important 
leason  for  their  measures^  which  the  Reviewer  has  not  at  all  sug- 
gested. 

He  is  mistaken,  also,  when  he  speaks  of  the  /oon,  as  designed 
to  be  a  "  shelter  for  charity  students,  firom  the  unmerited  reproach 
often  attempted  to  be  cast  upon  them."  The  young  men  in  this  con- 
dition, are  now  too  numerous,  and  too  respectable  for  worth,  and  for 
talents,  to  need  any  such  shelter.  The  voice  of  the  church  and  of  the 
community  is  too  much  in  their  favour  to  render  it  at  all  necessary. 
Disgrace  is  out  of  the  question.  But  deUcacy  of  feeling  is  not  out  of 
question,  and  to  my  certain  knowledge,  many  a  young  man,  that 
would  have  abandoned  his  education  rather  than  obtain  it  by  gratut" 
ty,  now  has  no  scruples  in  receiving  a  ^Mifi.  And  this  shews  the 
wisdom  of  the  measure,  which  the  American  Education  Society  have 
adopted.* 

In  regard  to  the  "  high  ground"  which  the  church  should  take, 
in  the  q>inion  of  the  Reviewer,  and  educate  gratuitously  all  that  are 
needed  for  the  ministry,  as  our  government  educate  young  men  in 
their  naval  and  military  schods;  this  is  desirable  then,  and  only  then, 
when  it  becomes  necessary.    The  question  whether  it  is  necessary^  is 

*  The  following  extract  of  a  letter  firom  the  Preiident  of  one  of  our  Colleffeti 
affbrdi  a  itriking  illustration  of  the  truth  of  the  above  remark.  It  it  publitned 
in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Society,  Vol.  I.  p.  3S,  and  relatea  to  the  case  of  a 
peculiarly  needy  young  man.  <'  He  tells  me  that  he  has  been  repeatedly  ad- 
Tised  to  apply  for  aid  to  your  Soetety,  but  never  could  so  fitf  sacrifice  his  lore  of 
independence  as  to  consent  to  it  Ho  was,  bowoFer,  firom  the  difiiculyr  of  getting 
.  along  without  too  much  loss  of  time  firom  his  studies,  bec<A:iinff  discouraged, 
and  on  the  point  of  abandoning  the  hope  of  public  uselblness.  1  explained  to 
him  the  method  of  /«aiiM^  money  now  adopted  by  the  Society,  as  calculated  to 
saTo  the  feelin^^  of  young  men,  and  advised  him  to  apply.  He  concludes  to  do 
so,  and  has  gone  to  to  procure  the  required  testimonials." 
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the  very  one  in  debate.  And  if  such  ground  should  be  prejudicial  to 
the  character  of  beneficiaries,  (and  experience  it  is  believed  has  es- 
tabhshed  this  fact),  then  is  a  different  ground  preferable,  unless  it 
can  be  shewn  to  be  the  occasion  of  formidable  evils.  The  money  that 
would  be  expended  on  the  wholly  gratuitous  education  of  young  men 
for  the  ministry,  may  now  be  appropriated  to  missionary  objects,  to 
building  up  our  waste  places,  to  helping  our  feeble  churches,  and 
to  providing  for  their  starving  pastors. 

The  Reviewer  does  not  see  the  propriety  of  calling  the  loan  made 
to  beneficiaries  a  parental  han.  He  wishies-io  know  what  is  meant 
by  such  a  loan ;  and  suggests  that  obligations,  like  those  demanded 
by  the  American  Education  Society,  are  not  required  firom  children 
by  their  parents,  p.  358. 

Is  it  then  true,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  young  men  of  the 
church  have  the  same  relation  to  her,  as  to  support^  which  children 
have  to  their  parent  ?  If  so,  then  why  may  not  the  rich  as  well 
as  the  poor,  claim  support  firom  her  ?  Indeed,  the  case  of  the  cadets, 
which  the  writer  presents,  who  are  su[^rted  at  the  expense  of  the 
government,  would  seem  designed  to  justify  this  principle ;  for  all  are 
equally  supported  in  this  case,  whether  they  are  rich  or  poor.  Would 
the  Reviewer  say,  that  a  church  struggling  with  poverty,  and  not  ade- 
quate to  maintain  its  own  pastor ;  or  that  an  individual  in  circumstan- 
ces of  indigence,  who  belongs  to  any  church,  should  contribute  money 
or  labour  to  help  educate  the  son  of  a  rich  member  of  the  church  T 
This  cannot  be  done;  it  ought  not  to  be  done.  And  if  it  be  said,  in 
reply  to  this,  that  the  rich  ought  to  give  the  more  bountifully  in  such  a 
case,  so  as  that,  in  the  end,  the  poor  man  will  be  more  than  compen- 
sated for  his  contribution  toward  educating  the  sons  of  the  rich  ;  the 
answer  is,  that  justice  indeed  would  require  this;  but  how  is  it  to  be 
enforced  1  Are  all  professed  Christians,  who  are  rich,  and  who  may 
have  pious  sons,  willing  voluntarily  to  contribute  in  such  a  way  ?  Facta 
speak  a  loud  and  appaJling  testimony  against  such  an  assumption. 

There  remains  no  way,  then,  if  the  principle  of  the  Reviewer  be 
adopted,  but  for  the  church  to  tax  her  members,  and  make  out  the 
regular  proportion  which  ought  to  be  paid,  and  must  be  paid  by  them. 
Any  other  method  than  this,  can  never  be  just  and  eauitable,  pro- 
vided the  cadet-system,  to  which  the  Reviewer  has  appealed  as  afford- 
ing so  noble  an  example,  be  adopted  by  the  church.  It  is  by  taxation 
and  by  compulsion,  that  this  system  is  suf^rted.  Can  the  churches 
resort  to  similar  measures  ? 

Does  not  the  specious  object,  then,  which  seemed  to  be  so  attrac- 
tive while  examined  at  a  distance,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  shining 
mist  in  which  it  was  enveloped,  assume  a  form  entirely  different,  on 
near  approach  and  after  minute  inspection  ? 

The  proposal  of  the  Reviewer,  I  must  regard  as  chimerical  and 
impossible,  unless  we  are  to  have  a  religious  establishment,  su[^xirted 
and  rendered  compulsory  by  the  civil  power.  The  Reviewer  would 
himself  be  among  the  last  men,  who  would  desire  any  thing  like 
this,  or  who  would  cease  to  oppose  and  resist  it. 

Things  must  remain  then  as  they  are,  in  regard  to  charities? 
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Those  who  give,  must  do  it  vohmtarily^  not  by  assessment  or  com- 
pulsion.  And  while  this  is  the  case,  it  is  quite  certain,  that  the  church 
will  consent  to  educate  only  the  indigent  part  of  her  sons.  These 
she  ought  not  to  educate,  I  trust  she  will  not,  without  efforts  of  their 
own,  and  without  a  high  responsibility  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they 
dispose  of  her  bounty,  and  high  and  sacred  obligations  to  become  what 
she  desires  them  to  be. 

The  Reviewer  thinks  it  strange,  that  the  loan  should  be  called 
parental.  He  wishes  to  know,  '  whether  parents  lend  money  to  their 
children ;  and  then,  whether,  in  case  they  do,  they  demand  written 
obligations  of  re-payment.'  The  answer  to  this  might  be,  that  it  is 
no  new  thing  for  parents  to  make  hans  to  their  children ;  and  to 
insist  on  it,  that  they  shall  be  repaid,  in  case  there  is  ability  to  do  it. 
I  could  appeal,  in  proof  of  this,  to  my  own  experience.  I  have 
sons  to  educate ;  but  I  am  unable  to  complete  their  education,  unless 
the  older  ones  do  themselves  contribute  to  assist  the  younger.  I 
make  this  a  conditicm  of  completing  their  education ;  and  I  have  no 
scruples  in  doing  so,  although  I  would  hope  and  trust  that  I  am  not 
deficient  in  parental  tenderness.  I  even  consider  it  a  serious  advan- 
tage to  my  children,  to  be  placed  under  such  a  responsibility. 

Let  it  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  property  in  the  hands  of 
the  American  EUiucation  Society  is  not  their  own.  They  are  en- 
trusted with  the  sacred  bounties  of  the  church.  They  are  under  the 
most  solemn  obligations  to  see  that  nothing  is  squandered,  nothing  is 
left  insecure.  They  must,  therefore,  on  the  principle  of  loaning^  re- 
quire a  written  security.  If  the  sum  in  question,  in  any  case,  be 
lost  to  the  Society  for  want  of  due  care,  they  are  responsible  for  it. 
In  these  respects,  therefore,  it  is  far  from  being  &ir,  to  compare  their 
situation  with  that  of  a  parent. 

If  it  be  still  asked.  Why  then  call  the  loan  parental  ?  The  an- 
swer is ;  Because  it  is  truly  so,  in  some  very  important  respects ;  i.  e. 
it  is  an  accommodating  loan  ;  it  is  affi>rded  from  mere  motives  of  kind- 
ness ;  and  is  very  different,  in  regard  to  the  conditions  attached  to  it, 
from  common  loans.  No  interest  is  required  until  a  reasonable  time 
after  the  young  man  has  entered  the  ministry ;  the  onfy  surety  is  his 
9wn  note ;  and  it  is  further  expressly  provided  by  the  Directors,  "  That 
in  ease  the  future  condition  of  those  who  are  patronized  by  the  Socie- 
ty^ in  consequence  of  any  calamity  ^  or  of  the  service  in  the  church  to 
which  they  may  be  providentiaUy  called,  or  the  pecuUar  situation  in 
which  they  may  be  placed,  shall  in  thejudgemewt  of  this  Board  be  found 
to  be  such,  as  to  render  it  unsuitable  for  them  to  be  called  upon  to  pay 
the  debt  contracted  for  their  education,  it  shaU  be  understood  to  be  the 
right,  and  duty,  of  the  Board  to  cancel  such  debt,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
whenever  they  shall  judge  proper."    1 1th  Rep.  p.  22. 

What  more  now  can  reasonably  be  asked,  than  is  here  granted  7 
It  will  be  a^preed  by  all  that  such  beneficiaries  as  can  repay,  ought  in 
justice  and  in  conscience  to  do  it  But  how  will  it  be  with  those,  who 
may  be  in  a  stale  of  extreme  poverty  and  dependence  ?  Why  the 
debt  will  be  cancelled.  Here  is  ample  provision,  express  legal  pro- 
▼iaiony  fer  this  purpose.    This  must  be  admitted.    What  then  is  th^ 
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hardship  in  this  case  ?  There  can  sorely  be  noney  unless  the  Direc- 
tors are  so  lacking  in  humanity  as  to  shut  their  ears  against  any  com- 
plaints of  indigence  and  misfortune  which  their  boieficiaries  may 
make.  Has  this  ever  been  done  ?  I  ask  this  question  fearlessly.  I 
know  the  Directors  too  well  to  have  any  apprehensions  about  the.  an- 
swer. Nay,  I  challenge  the  whole  world  to  prodooe  an  instance, 
where  this  imputation  justly  lies  against  them. 

The  oppressive  nature  of  the  loan  in  question,  then,  is  only  in 
fear,  in  anticipation^  not  in  fact,^  It  is  indeed  poasiblOy  that  the  Di- 
rectors may  abuse  their  commission  to  be  compaseuonate ;  it  is  possible 
for  any  man  or  body  of  men  to  abuse  any  trust  committed  to  them  ; 
but  the  probability  of  this,  in  the  case  now  before  us,  is  certainly  one 
of  the  remotest  that  can  be  imagined.  And  even  supposing  it  actually 
to  take  place,  there  is  an  appeal  fix>m  the  Directors  to  the  whole  Sc>> 
ciety,  composed  of  members  from  at  least  20  states  in  the  Union,  who 
can  reverse  their  decision,  and  displace  them  from  office. 

I  have  been  minute  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  because  I  am  well 
aware,  that  there  is  an  appeal  in  the  representations  of  the  Reviewer 
to  the  compassion  of  the  community  toward  the  beneficiaries  of  the 
Society.  Their  case  is  presented  as  one,  which  must  bear  exceeding- 
ly hard  upon  them,  after  they  are  settled  in  the  ministry ;  and  they 
are  made  to  appeal  to  our  sensibilities,  on  the  score  of  a  fiunily  who 
are  suffering  for  want  of  bread,  an  empty  library,  an  inability  to  aid 
the  charitable  objects  of  the  day,  and  other  things  of  the  like  nature. 
Now  all  of  this  has  some  foundation  in  reality ;  but  all  cases  of  this 
nature  are  actually  provided  for,  as  we  have  seen  above ;  and  this,  even 
to  the  utmost  extent  which  a  considerate  man  can  desire.  I  must 
believe  that  the  Reviewer  had  never  studied  or  contemplated  the 
provisions  so  fully  made,  when  he  wrote  the  paragraphs  on  which  I  have 
now  been  commenting. 

I  have  one  more  remark  to  make,  on  this  important  part  of  our  sub* 
ject.  This  is,  that  facts  contradict  the  theory  which  the  Reviewer 
has  here  presented.  As  a  specimen  of  the  mnny  facts  which  lie  be- 
fore the  Directors  of  the  American  EducaticHi  Society,  I  present  the 
following  extract  of  a  letter  firom  one  of  their  beneficiaries. 

**  Enclosed  is dollars,  which  added  to  what  I  have  given  the 

last  year  makes  the  amount  of  the  benefactions  I  received  from  your 
Society.  My  donations  for  several  years  previous,  whether  more  or 
less,  you  may  regard  in  the  light  of  interest ;  and  in  the  same  light  you 
may  regard  all  my  future  donations,  which  I  purpose  to  continue,  an-* 
nually,  as  long  as  I  have  any  thing  to  give. 

''  My  salary  is  small;  and  though  my  family  is  also  small,  we  have  to 
consult  the  principles  of  economy  and  to  deny  ourselves  many  things, 
in  order  to  have  an  agency  in  the  vark>us  great  departments  of  Christian 
charity.  Our  rule  is,  first,  to  economize ;  secondly,  to  give  '  bounti- 
fully,' according  to  the  Scripture  maxim,  2  Cor.  9*  6 ;  and  then, 
thirty,  if  we  have  any  thing  to  spare,  to  lay  it  up,  until  the  Lord  shall 
call  for  it ; — and  we  find  so  much  enjoyment  in  this  course,  that  we 
shall  probably  continue  it." 

This  is  only  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  I  trust  a  great 
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part  of  the  beneficiaries  of  the  American  Education  Society  feel  and 
will  feel.  They  would  be  among  the  last,  I  verily  believe,  to  propose 
the  giving  up  of  their  obligations  to  the  Society.  And  this  applies  to 
those  who  have  gone  out  from  Theological  Seminaries,  and  have  set- 
tled in  parishes,  and  know  by  experience  all  the  difficulties  with  which 
they  must  struggle,  and  to  which  the  Reviewer  adverts.  Testimony 
from  these  is  worth  more  than  all  the  theory  in  the  world.  Tlie  gen- 
tleman, whose  testimony  is  cited  above,  and  who  holds  a  conspicuous 
place  among  the  labourers  in  the  great  Missionary  cause,  is  one  who 
has  had  difficulties  to  struggle  with.  Is  such  experience,  now,  to  be 
regarded  by  the  Directors  of  the  American  Education  Society  ?  Or 
are  they  to  shape  their  measures,  solely  by  principles  deduced  from 
reasoning  a  priori  ? 

In  regard  to  the  allegation  of  tlie  Reviewer,  which  stands  connect- 
ed with  this  part  of  our  subject,  viz.  *  that  the  loan  system  will  tend  to 
create  a  calculating,  craving  disposition,'  I  have  already  remarked  upon 
the  subject  above.  I  can  only  say  again,  that  the  cultivation  of  eco- 
nomical habits,  of  frugality,  and  industry,  is  one  of  the  last  things  which 
can  ever  make  misers  and  niggards.  I  must  have  overwhelming  evi- 
dence to  induce  me  to  believe  that  the  God  of  nature  has  so  formed 
us,  that  the  cultivation  of  virtues  necessarily  leads  to  vices. 

As  a  test  of  the  ability  and  willingness  of  the  American  Education 
Society's  beneficiaries  to  repay  the  loan  which  they  have  contracted,  I 
would  add,  that  within  little  more  than  two  years,  (although  the  system 
has  as  yet  begun  only  partially  to  ojKjrate),  more  than  §*2()00  have  been 
cheerfully  repaid  into  the  Treasury.  So  much  for  the  practicability 
of  the  measure,  adopted  by  the  American  Education  Society. 

Th(»  Reviewer  has  suggested,  also,  under  his  second  objection, 
that  Colleges  and  Theological  Seminaries  must  likewise  aid  youni^  men, 
who  are  indigent,  in  obtaining  th<;ir  education  ;  and  that,  ui  case  they 
do  this,  the  young  men  will  l)c  utterly  unable  to  discharge  their  obliga- 
tions both  to  tlie  American  Education  Society  and  to  these  Institu- 
tions. 

Supix)se  this  to  b<;  true  ;  then  it  follows  that  the  American  Edu- 
cation Society  must  abandon  their  claim,  according  to  the  pledge  which 
they  have  given  to  the  young  men  and  to  the  world.  The  Colleges 
and  Theological  Seminaries  must  do  the  same,  in  some  cases  of  im- 
perious necessity.  But  in  ordinary  cases,  a  young  man  of  real  indus- 
try and  good  talents,  (no  others  oui^ht  to  be  educated  by  the  funds 
of  the  Church)  will  find  ways  and  means  to  help  hims(*lf,  so  that  he 
need  not  receive  more  aid  than  it  will  be  safe  for  him  to  be  oiiligated 
to  pay.  Experience  abundantly  testifies  this.  It  is  well  known  that 
some  young  men  entirely  destitute  ofproi>erty,  get  along  without  appeal- 
ing to  any  society  or  individual  for  assistance  ;  and  surely  it  is  prac- 
ticable for  young  men  situated  as  are  the  beneficiaries  of  the  American 
Education  Society  to  do  what  is  required  of  them. 

Besides,  means  are  now  used,  and  the  prospect  is  now  opening,  ibr 
young  men  to  aid  themjtelves  by  manual  labour ;  which  is  very  useful 
to  them  lx)th  in  a  physical  and  intellectual  respect.  To  this  source 
the  Directors  of  the  American  Education  Society  are  anxiously  di- 

a 
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recting  young  men.  Between  nine  and  ten  thousand  dollars  hare 
been  earned  in  various  ways  the  past  year,  by  the  beneficiaries  of  the 
Society.  The  Reviewer  seems  to  be,  and  doubtless  is,  unacquainted 
with  these  and  the  like  facts ;  otherwise  he  could  not  reason  and  assert 
as  he  does. 

The  American  Education  Society  do  not  wish  to  conceal  it  from 
the  public,  that  it  is  a  favorite  principle  with  them,  to  induce,  so  far  as 
in  them  lies,  all  their  young  men  to  help  themselves  in  every  honest  and 
becoming  manner,  and  to  the  full  extent  of  their  ability.  The  enter- 
prising and  intelligent  men  of  our  country  will  certainly  justify  them  in 
this. 

But  the  Reviewer  asks,  "  What  becomes  of  the  monies  when  refund- 
ed ?"  He  then  goes  on  to  aver,  that  they  are  all  returned  to  the  treasu- 
ry  of  the  Parent  Society ;  and  that,  in  consequence  of  such  an  ar- 
rangement, this  Society  will  finally  have  an  unlimited  capital  at  their 
exclusive  control.  Add  all  the  loans  returned,  to  the  permanent  funds 
and  to  the  scholarships,  and,  he  thinks,  in  half  a  ceptury  "  a  height  of 
independence  must  be  attained,  sufficient  to  make  even  good  men's 
heads  turn  giddy,"  p.  361.  In  particular,  he  suggests,  that  "  if  all  the 
Presbyterian  Churches  in  the  United  States  were  to  become  auxilia- 
ry to  the  American  Education  Society,  the  monies  refunded  by  all 
their  beneficiaries,  as  well  as  their  annual  suq^us,  must  go  to  the  Par- 
ent Board,  and  be  entirely  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Branches"  p.  361. 

I  shall  not  take  the  liberty  to  impute  any  special  design  to  the 
writer  in  this  appeal.  The  correctness  of  the  principles  and  the  as- 
sertions, on  which  it  is  grounded,  are  proper  subjects  of  examination. 

If  there  be  any  one  thing,  which  the  Directors  of  the  American 
Education  Society  have  particularly  aimed  to  accomplish  in  all  their 
measures  with  respect  to  the  Society,  it  is  this,  viz.  that  it  should  be 
guarded  as  efiectually  as  possible  against  a  perversion,  or  monopoly, 
of  tlie  funds.  In  order  to  effect  this,  the  uitimiUe  responsibility,  in 
all  cases,  is  vested  in  the  General  Society.  To  them  all  questions  may 
be  referred  ;  and  before  them,  every  alleged  grievance  or  perversion 
be  laid,  for  their  final  and  irreversible  decision. 

Who  then  are  the  men,  that  constitute  this  General  Society?  They 
consist  of  evangelical  clergymen  and  laymen,  throughout  the  United 
States.  The  whole  number  of  members  entitled  to  vote,  is,  at  pre- 
sent, about  350.  These  belong  to  at  least  20  States  of  the  Union  ; 
and  111  of  these  are  either  clergymen  or  laymen  of  the  Presbyterian 
church.  This  church  would  havie  had  a  much  greater  proportion  still, 
had  the  American  Education  Society  originally  set  out  on  the  sa:ne 
ground  on  which  it  now  sti^nds.  The  Society  originated  in  the  heart 
of  New  England.  For  many  years,  (down  so  late  as  IS'26),  a  certain 
sum  of  money,  given  by  way  of  donation,  entitled  anv  one  to  the 
privilege  of  voting.  The  Society  was  thus  at  the  mercy  of  any  party, 
whether  evangelical  or  not,  that  might  choose  to  create  members 
enough  at  any  time,  to  come  in  and  take  entire  possession  of  ail  its 
funds.  In  1826,  the  Constitution  was  changed,  and  only  members  'Icrt" 
ed  were  in  future  admitted  to  the  privilege  oivotimr ;  although  ii  dp> 
nation  to  a  certain  extent  still  constitutes  honorary  membership.    None 
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originaUy  entitled  to  vote,  were  excluded  from  this  privilege,  by  the 
new  arrangement.  And  as  to  the  future,  the  Society,  (not  the  Direc- 
tors, as  the  Reviewer  seems  to  understand  it),  elect  hy  ballot,  those 
who  are  to  be  members. 

Before  1826,  when  this  important  change  was  made,  there  had 
been,  as  will  naturally  be  supposed,  many  more  donations  in  New  Eng- 
land which  entitled  to  membership,  than  elsewhere.  In  fact,  during 
the  first  ten  years  of  the  existence  of  the  Society,  out  of  $100,000  con- 
tributed, $70,000  were  given  in  Massachusetts.  This  accounts  for  it, 
why  the  number  of  members  of  the  Society,  belonging  to  the  Congre- 
gational is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  denomination.  And  this  is 
the  only  reason ;  for  since  the  change  in  question,  94  members  have 
been  elected ;  and  of  these,  74  are  out  of  New  England,  and  only  two 
belong  to  Massachusetts.  J^^ty  of  the  newly  elected  members  belong 
to  the  States  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania.  Does  this 
look  like  sectional  partiality  ?  Or  is  there  any  party  ambition  or  pur- 
poses, discoverable  in  this  ? 

1  repeat  it,  in  order  that  neither  the  Reviewer  nor  his  friends  may 
overlook  it.  The  Directors  neither  nomineUe  nor  choose  any  of  the  elect" 
ed  members  of  the  Society. 

From  these  plain  fiicts,  it  is  very  obvious,  that  the  time  is  not  far 
distant,  when  the  Presbyterian  church  may  have,  and  in  all  probabili- 
ty will  have,  a  controlling  influence,  in  the  American  Ekiucation  So- 
ciety. Every  act  of  the  Board  of  Directors  is  subject  to  revision,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  by  the  General  Society.  Every  choice  of  members, 
and  every  choice  of  officers,  (who,  let  it  be  noted,  are  elected  only  for 
one  year  at  a  time)  is  by  the  same  Society.  How  then  can  its  funds 
be  perverted,  or  applied  to  party  purposes?  Never — until  all  branch- 
es of  the  General  Society,  including  evangelical  men  of  at  least 
five  denominations,  become  corrupt  throughout ;  and  when  such  a  im»- 
versai  corruption  takes  place,  the  American  Education  Society  will  at 
least  be  as  safe  as  any  other  Society,  whether  Presbyterian  or  not. 

LfCt  us  now,  for  a  moment,  examine  in  another  point  of  view  the 
power  of  the  Directors  of  the  Parent  Society,  which  is  an  object  of  so 
much  dread.  We  have  seen  how  entirely  their  doings  are  subject 
to  revision  by  the  General  Society.  Another  check  is  imposed  upon 
them  by  means  of  Branch  Societies. 

All  qppUrationsfor  aid,  within  the  limits  of  Branch  Societies,  must 
first  he  made  to  the  manch  Societies.  The  Directors  of  these  ajMpoint 
a  mcQority  of  the  examiners  of  such  applicants ;  on  whose  certificate 
depends  the  success  of  the  application.  When  a  favourable  certificate 
is  obtained  from  these  examiners,  it  is  remitted  to  the  Board  of  the 
Branch  Society  first,  who  receive  or  reject  the  api^icant,  and  if  the  forw 
mer,  they  make  an  appropriation.  The  application  is  then  forwarded  to 
the  Board  of  the  Parent  Society  for  their  concurrence.  If  they  think  it 
their  duty  to  reject  the  application ;  they  remit  the  case  back  to  the 
Branch  Society,  with  their  oUections.  Should  a  final  disagreement 
take  place  between  the  two  BcNurds,  the  case  may  come  before  the 
General  Society  at  their  annnal  meeting,  al  which  are  present  mem- 
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bcrs  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States.     This  has  an  ultimate  juris* 
diction  over  every  question  of  this,  or  of  the  like  nature. 

It  is  true  that  the  two  Boards  in  question  serve  as  '9,  check  upon 
each  other  ;  and  the  General  Society  has  a  supervision  and  ultimate 
control  of  the  whole  ?  In  addition  to  this,  there  is  an  article  of  the 
Constitution,  which  expressly  provides,  that  Presidents  of  Branch  S(h 
cirtics  shall  he,  ex  officio,  voting  members  of  the  General  Society,  and 
also  honorary  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors ;  thereby  giving  to 
each  Branch  Society  a  perpetual  representation,  of  its  own  selection, 
in  the  councils  both  of  the  Society  and  of  the  Board.  Is  this  aiming 
at  the  concentration  of  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Directors  of  the  Pa- 
rent Society ;  or  does  it  look  like  a  most  guarded  distribution  of  power, 
and  a  cautious  check  upon  it,  not  unlike  what  the  structure  of  our  nar- 
tional  government  exhibits  ? 

Are  not  the  Branch  Societies,  however,  dependent  on  the  Parent 
Society  ?  They  must,  of  course,  conform  all  their  proceedings  to  its 
Constitution  and  fundamental  Rules.  But  they  elect  their  own  offi- 
cers, from  the  least  to  the  greatest,  and  as  often  as  they  please  ;  they 
vote  their  own  appropriations,  and  dispose  of  their  own  funds ;  they 
recommend  and  receive  their  own  candidates.  The  Parent  Board 
has,  indeed,  the  power  of  nominating  a  part  of  the  Examining  Com- 
mittees ;  but  it  is  a  minority  of  them :  and  this  right  is  retained  only 
for  security  in  regard  to  the  Constitution  and  Rules  which  they  arc 
bound  to  see  observed.  The  Parent  Society,  except  in  an  extreme 
case  which  is  provided  for,  cannot  take  up  a  single  candidate  within 
the  limits  of  a  Branch  Society,  without  its  consent  and  approbation  ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  concurrence  of  the  Parent  Society  is 
necessary,  in  order  that  tlie  appropriation  may  be  actually  made ;  un- 
less, indeed,  in  a  case  of  appeal,  the  General  Society  revoke  their 
decision  where  they  may  have  refused  aid. 

But  what  control  have  the  Branch  Societies  over  the  monies  giv- 
en ?  I  answer,  that  all  monies  raised  within  the  limits  of  a  Branch 
Society  are  paid  into  its  own  treasury.  If  permanent  scholarships  arc 
endowed,  the  property  vests  in  the  Parent  Society,  because  it  is  an  iw- 
corporatcd  body  ;  but  the  income  of  the  said  Scholarships  stands  pledg* 
ed  to  the  Branch  Societies,  laithin  tphoH  limits  they  nave  hem  raised, 
and  is  subject  to  their  disposal  as  stated  above.  Can  the  Parent  So- 
ciety adopt  a  more  impartial  method  of  proceeding  than  this? 

I.fOok,  moreover,  at  the  operation  of  this  principle.  When  a  Branch 
Society  has  more  monies  in  its  treasury  than  is  needed  for  beneficia- 
ries within  its  own  limits,  it  remits  the  overplus  to  the  treasury  of  the 
Parent  Society.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  have  less  in  its  treasury 
than  is  needed,  (an  occurrence  that  frequently  happens),  then  it  is  enti- 
tled to  draw  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  Parent  Society,  just  as  though 
t)ie  money  wore  in  its  own.  If  this  be  not  generous  impartiality,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  say  what  is  so  in  the  management  of  such  matters. 

In  regard  to  the  Examining  Committees,  whose  peculiar  province 

it  is  to  recommend  beneficiaries  to  the  American  Education  Society,  I 

would  state,  that  at  present  there  are  41  of  them  in  the  United  States  ; 

of  these,  14  only  tire  in  New-England,  and  27  out  of  it.     And  when 
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we  call  to  mind,  that  a  majority  of  each  of  these  committees,  on  whom 
the  appropriation  of  all  monies  to  beneficiaries  depends,  are  appointed 
by  the  respective  Branch  Societies,  in  all  cases  where  such  Societies 
exist,  this  must  be  proof  satisfactory  enough  to  every  candid  mmd, 
that  the  Parent  Society  is  not  aiming  at  power  and  control. 

While  I  am  on  the  subject  of  the  organization  and  powers  of  the 
American  Education  Society  and  its  respective  Branches,  I  would 
state,  that  the  General  Society,  constituted  as  above,  has  recently 
held  its  annual  meetings,  alternately  in  Boston  and  New  York  during 
the  week  of  their  respective  anniversaries.  This  arrangement  will 
probably  continue — and  by  means  of  it  the  Society  will  be  brought  in- 
to the  vicinity  of  a  very  large  part  of  all  the  voting  members.  Should 
the  next  meeting  be  held  in  the  city  of  New  York,  more  members  will 
probably  be  in  the  city  having  a  right  to  vote  in  the  meeting  of  the 
American  Education  Society  than  will  compose  the  next  General  As- 
sembly of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  The  meeting  for  the  choice  of 
officers,  and  for  the  transaction  of  special  business,  is  distinct  from,  and 
antecedent  to,  the  general  meeting,  when  addresses,  etc.  are  made,  as 
is  customary  in  other  Societies. 

At  tliis  previous  meeting,  any  business  whatever  may  be  taken  up ; 
all  proceedings  of  the  Directors  may  be  examined  and  canvassed  ;  any 
objections  can  be  raised,  which  any  member  of  the  Society  chooses 
to  raise  either  against  any  part  of  its  proceedings,  cr  of  its  principles. 
No  officer  whatever  is  chosen  for  a  longer  period  than  one  year  at  a 
time  ;  and,  if  the  Society  see  fit,  every  Director,  Secretary,  Treasurer, 
or  other  officer  previously  appointed,  may  be  displaced,  and  others 
.substituted  in  their  room.  If  there  be  any  aim  in  all  this  at  dictator- 
ship, it  is  not,  at  least,  to  be  perpetual  dictators. 

From  a  review  of  the  Constitution  and  principles  of  the  Parent  and 
Branch  Societies,  it  seems  to  me  quite  impossible,  that*  any  partial  or 
party  appropriations  of  monies  should  bo  made  by  the  Directors  of 
the  Parent  Society,  without  a  speedy  and  adequate  accountableness  and 
punishment  for  so  doing.  The  Genera]  Society,  at  its  annual  meet- 
ing, coming  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  must  lie  an  impartial 
body  ;  and  in  their  hands  are  Directors,  Secretaries,  Treasurers,  E.x- 
aminers,  funds,  and  every  thing  else.  Can  an  imagination  which 
is  not  heated,  see  any  phantoms  of  a  frightful  aspect  rising  up  out 
of  such  ground  as  this  ? 

To  tiie  important  question,  "What  becomes  of  the  monies  refund- 
ed?" we  may  answer,  then,  that  they  go  into  the  treasury  of  the  Pa- 
rent Society  for  the  present,  and  are  paid  out  from  this  to  all  the 
Branch  Societies  in  the  United  States,  according  to  their  respective 
wants.  They  must  ever  continue  to  be  so  appropriated,  until  the  Gen- 
eral Society  cease  to  do  their  duty  at  their  annual  meeting ;  and  until 
all  parts  of  our  country  become  heretical  or  corrupt. 

If,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  however,  the  General  Society  should 
adopt  a  plan,  which  would  allow  the  monies  returned  within  the  limits 
of  each  Branch  Society,  to  be  paid  into  the  treasury  of  such  Society, 
this  measure  would  remove  even  the  semblance  of  the  difficulty  which 
the  Reviewer  suggests.    The  Directors,  I  have  no  doubt^  will  he.  ^yw- 
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tirely  disposed  to  adopt  this,  or  any  other  arraDgement,  which  may 
proitiote  the  interests  of  the  Society. 

In  thus  detailing  the  Constitution  and  principles  of  the  American 
Education  Society,  I  trust  that  I  have  obviated  most  of  the  difficulties 
which  the  Reviewer  suggests  under  his 

Third  head  of  objections.  The  substance  of  this  head  is,  that 
the  voting  members  of  the  Society  are  eligible  to  <^ce ;  and  that  their 
election  must  depend  on  the  Directors  of  the  Parent  Society ;  that 
such  an  arrangement  is  giving  them  a  power  to  perpetuate  their  own 
office,  and  their  own  control  over  an  immense  sum  of  money,  which 
may  be  appropriated  to  purposes  destructive  to  the  wel&re  of  the 
church.  And  this  organization  is  represented  to  be  such,  that  "  the 
hand  of  an  infant  in  Boston  can  control  and  manage  and  direct  the 
whole  Christian  community,  south  and  west  of  the  Connecticut,  inter- 
ested in  this  concern,"  p.  364. 

The  answer  to  all  this  is  found  in  the  preceding  statement.  It 
is  built  on  misapprehension  of  the  Constitution  and  Rules  of  the 
American  Education  Society.  The  Directors,  as  such,  have  no  con- 
trol at  all  over  the  election  of  any  new  members  of  the  Society,  nor 
over  the  number  who  shall  be  chosen.  They  have  not  even  a  nomimt' 
Hon  of  such  members  confided  to  them ;  and  should  they  undertake 
to  make  one,  any  other  member  of  the  Society  has  an  equal  right,  and 
I  may  add,  an  equal  chance  of  success.  After  such  a  view  as  has 
been  given  above,  of  the  manner  in  which  menAership  and  the  right 
of  voting  in  the  Society,  is  now  constituted,  and  of  the  number  of 
members,  their  partition  among  diflferent  denominations  of  Christians, 
and  their  diffusion  among  20  States  of  the  Union  ;  can  it  well  be  sup- 
posed, that  any  man  of  candour  will  say,  that  the  fears  of  the  Reviewer 
are  well  grotmded  ?  Is  there  no  check  here  ?  Are  there  no  honest 
men  among  aH  these  members  of  the  American  Eklucation  Society, 
chosen  from  leading  men  in  church  and  state  in  our  country ;  no 
independent  men  there,  who  cannot  be  flattered  or  misled  by  any 
electioneering  of  the  Directors?  And  are  there  not  men  enough, 
among  the  present  members  of  the  Society,  of  sufficient  wisdom,  pru- 
dence, and  integrity,  to  secure  the  interests  of  the  Society  in  future, 
by  the  choice  of  members  like  themselves  7  To  deny  either  of  these, 
would  be  one  of  the  last  things  which  I  would  venture  to  do. 

On  serious  revision  of  what  the  Reviewer  has  intimated  with  re- 
spect to  this  subject ;  I  do  hope  and  believe,  that  he  will  withdraw  even 
an  implied  insinuation  of  such  a  nature.  Representations  of  this  kind 
may,  indeed,  be  a  forcible  appeal  to  the  jealousies  of  men,  and  of  par^ 
ties ;  but  they  must  be  distressing  to  those  who  look  seriously  at  the 
tendency  of  them  to  shake  the  confidence  of  the  Cluristian  community, 
and  to  fill  them  with  groundless  alarm  ;  and,  of  course,  to  quench  their 
zeal  in  behalf  of  the  American  Education  Society. 

I  have  thus  examined  the  faeis  alleged  by  the  Reviewer,  as  grounds 
of  distrust  and  fear,  in  regard  to  the  American  Education  Society. 
I  know  I  am  in  danger  of  protracting  the  subject  too  much ;  but  the 
importance  of  the  discussion  induces  me  to  cast  myself  on  the  patience 
o/*  the  public,  until  I  make  a  still  further  developement  of  the  pro- 
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caedings  of  this  Society,  in  regard  to  loans  and  permanent  funds, 
which  may  serve  to  vindicate  them  in  the  view  of  the  world. 

Originally,  the  American  Education  Society  appropriated  their  mo- 
nies in  the  method  advocated  by  the  Reviewer.  They  made  the  whole 
a  pure  gratuity.  They  even  adopted  the  principle  of  paying  the  bills 
of  their  beneficiaries.  Soon,  however,  experience  shewed  the  impru- 
dence of  this  measure.  They  then  adopted  the  method  of  requiring  a 
note  from  the  beneficiary,  to  repay  one  half.  This  took  place  in  1820, 
and  was  continued  until  1826. 

Before  the  principle  was  adopted,  in  1826,  of  loaning  wholly,  the 
American  Education  Society,  by  their  Secretary  and  Directors,  held 
an  extensive  correspondence  with  the  heads  of  Colleges  and  Seminaries 
in  different  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  with  distinguished  clergy- 
men and  laymen  of  several  States,  in  regard  to  this  and  other  subjects. 
In  this  manner  they  laboured  faithfully  to  ascertain  the  sentiments 
and  feelings  of  the  community  ;  and  especially  of  those  who  had  su- 
perintend€^d  the  education  of  beneficiaries  of  the  American  Eklucation 
Society.  As  a  specimen  of  the  communications  which  they  received 
in  answer  to  their  applications,  I  would  subjoin  the  following  extract  of  a 
letter,  addressed  to  the  Directors  of  the  Society,  by  the  intelligent, 
judicious,  and  excellent  President  of  Union  College,  at  Schenectady. 
It  is  dated  Nov.  1825. 

"  In  ffenenl,  I  am  very  favourably  impraased  with  reapact  to  the  wiadom 
of  the  plana  of  the  Board,  and  the  prudence  and  the  energy  with  which  thoae 
plana  are  executed ;  and,  in  concluaion,  I  have  therefore  only  to  add,  that,  from 
all  that  I  have  aeon  of  the  effect  of  public  ciiarity  on  the  pliyaical,  moral,  and  re- 
ligions character  of  young  men,  I  'am  of  opinion,  that  appropriations  from  bucIi 
a  charity  should  lie  sparingly  made.  A  greater  number  can  then  be  asaistod, 
and  the  motive  to  peraonal  exertion  will  not  be  entirely  removed  from  any.  In 
the  free  and  long  continued  distribution  of  a  public  charity,  there  is  danger 
that  an  opinion  will  be  inaenaibly  induced,  that  the  amount  distributed  is  the 
payment  of  a  debt  due,  requiring  no  apecial  gratitude  in  the  receipt,  or  economy 
in  the  application ;  and  there  is  also  danger,  leat  those  accuatomed  to  be  taken 
care  of  by  others  should  insensibly  cease  to  take  care,  and  lose  tlie  habit  of  tak- 
ing care  of  tliemselves.  In  a  country  like  ours,  where  the  aupport  of  the  min- 
istry must  be  voluntary,  and  where  the  people,  if  supplied  at  all,  must  be  general- 
ly supplied  by  ministers  who  can  live  on  small  aalariea,  it  is  wise,  aa  far  as  prac- 
ticable, to  raise  up  men  who  can  so  live ;  and  if  the  ground  already  gone  over 
were  to  be  acain  gone  oyer,  it  might  be  a  question  whether  a  system  of  loans, 
in  toto,  on  a  low  mteroat,  would  not,  on  tlie  whole,  be  wiser  than  a  system  of 
donations.  Perhaps  more  would  not  then  be  refunded  than  will  now  he ;  assis- 
tance, however,  would  be  equally  within  the  reach  of  the  persons  who  needed 
it ;  self-interest  would  operate  more  strongly  to  narrow  theijr  expenditures,  and 
an  increased  stimulus  to  personal  exertion  would  be  applied  during  the  whole 
preparatory  state  *,  the  incumbonta  on  the  fUnd  would  be  known,  not  as  paupen 
living  on  charity,  but  as  indigent  young  men,  struggling  with  poverty,  and  cal- 
culating to  repay  the  fkvoun  done  them  out  ofthe  fruits  of  their  future  earnings." 

Many  important  testimonies  of  the  like  nature  were  received,  also, 
soon  after  the  measure  in  question  was  adopted  ;  as  may  be  seen  by 
referring  to  the  Appendix  id  the  Elleventh  Report  of  the  Society,  where 
will  be  found  the  testimonies  of  no  less  than  nine  Presidents  of  Col- 
leges, of  several  Professors,  and  of  many  other  gentlemen  of  high  re- 
putation, besides  communications  expressing  Sue  views  of  about  70 
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beneficiaries  belonging  to  four  Colleges,  and  highly  approving  the 
measures  in  question.* 

Several  other  Societies  had  also  adopted  similar  principles,  or 
have  adopted  them  since.t  The  business  men  of  the  community  call- 
ed aloud  for  such  an  arrangement.  Before  it  was  adopted,  the  treasu- 
ry of  the  Society  began  to  languish.  Since  its  adoption,  the  receipts 
have  been  greatly  augmented.  Some  who  doubted  about  the  principle 
at  the  outset,  have  come  fully  into  the  approbation  of  it,  since  it  has 
been  put  to  the  test  of  experience. 

Such  were  the  efforts  of  the  Directors  of  the  American  Education 
Society  to  learn  their  duty,  and  such  the  results  of  these  efforts.  Will 
any  one  say,  in  view  of  these  facts,  that  they  ought  to  have  hesitated 
about  acting  as  they  have  done  ? 

Nay,  I  may  make  the  appeal  nearer  home  to  the  Reviewer ;  I  may 
refer  him  to  the  General  Assembly.  In  their  Minutes  of  this  very  year 
their  Board  of  Ekiucation  say,  "  We  desire  every  beneficiary  to  remem- 
ber, that  his  duty  to  the  church,  to  his  younger  brethren  who  seek  the 
same  holy  office,  and  to  his  Saviour,  requires  that  so  soon  as  he  is  able 
he  should  refund  the  benefaction  conferred  on  him  with  interest  Ev- 
ery beneficiary  shall  be  furnished  with  an  attested  copy  of  this  resol- 
ution.'* 

The  Reviewer  will  perceive  that  the  General  Assembly's  Board 
of  Education  have  here  recognized,  in  the  most  distinct  ipanner,  the 
duty  of  its  beneficiaries  toward  '*  the  church,  their  younger  brethren, 
and  the  Saviour"  himself,  to  refund  not  only  the  sums  of  money  fur- 
nished them  by  the  Board,  but  to  return  the  same  "  with  interest,''  in 
all  cases  where  they  are  able.  How  does  this  differ  at  all  from  "  the 
principle  of  refunding"  adopted  by  the  American  Education  Society  ? 
They  cancel  the  debt,  in  case  of  inability  to  pay  it ;  the  Assembly's 
Board  do  not  think  that  more  than  this  ought  to  be  done.  And  although 
they-  do  not  require  a  written  obligation,  they  require  that  every  stu- 
dent should  be  furnished  with  a  copy  of  this  resolution,  which  cer- 
tainly amounts  to  a  printed  obligation.  If  there  be  any  advantage  in 
this  latter  measure  over  the  former,  I  confess  myself  unable  to  perceive 
what  it  is.  Indeed  I  have  difficulties,  of  serious  import,  in  my  own 
view,  in  respect  to  this  measure  of  the  Assembly's  Board.  The  young 
men,  who,  on  the  score  of  duty,  thus  become  their  debtors,  are  lefi 


*  These  testimonials  are  siffned  by  Presidonts^Day— Nott — Davis— Griffin — 
Humphrey — Bates — ^Tyler — Wayland,  and  Allen — by  Professor  Rice  of  Vir- 
ginia— Rev.  Dr.  Spring  of  New  York — ^tlie  late  Rev.  Dr.  Chester  of  Albany, 
whose  opinion,  the  result  of  his  own  observation  and  experience,  as  he  assured 
the  Secretary  of  the  Society,  is  given  in  decided  terms  in  favour  of  a  system  of 
*^  parental  loan" — the  Rev.  Dr.  Church  of  New  Hampshire — Jcromiafi  Evarts, 
Esq. — Professor,  now  President  Woods  of  Lexin^on,  K(»ntucky — Rev.  Justin 
Edwards — the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Fayson  of  Maine — Professor  Dewoy — Rev.  Messrs. 
Cox  and  Patton  of  New  York — Rev.  Mr.  Nettleton — and  a  number  of  other 
clergymen  of  known  character  and  respectability. 

t  See  Eleventh  Report  of  **  the  Society  for  educating  pious  young  men  fbr 
the  ministry  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,*'  presented  at  Washington, 
D.  C.  Oct.  1828.    The  Prcsbvtery  of  Albany,  and  the  late  Young  Men's  Ed- 
ucation Society  of  New  York,  adopted  the  same  system  of  loaning  before  the 
American  Education  Society. 
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in  a  state  in  which  their  generosity  and  their  honour,  merely,  are 
appealed  to ;  and  in  case  they  decline  making  repayment,  they  are 
liable  to  be  filled  with  apprehension  that  their  motives  may  be  mis- 
construed. But  in  case  they  are  expressly  liberated  from  their  obliga* 
tions  to  those  by  whom  they  are  due,  no  such  apprehensions  will  ex- 
ist. In  which  of  these  predicaments  would  any  young  man  of  generous 
feelings  prefer  to  be?  And  suppose  cases  to  occur,  (and  such  do  oc- 
cur) in  which  a  young  man  abandons  the  object  for  which  he  was  pa- 
tronized, or  becomes  an  apostate  and  disgraces  the  ministry  ;  then, 
how  are  the  General  Assembly's  Board  to  obtain  the  repayment  of  the 
monies  expended  ?  In  this  case,  the  American  Education  Society  have 
a  security  that  such  monies  shall  not  be  lost  to  the  treasury  of  the 
church. 

But  lest  I  should  be  tedious,  I  will  cut  short  the  farther  consider- 
ation of  facts  alleged  by  the  Reviewer,  and  come  to  the  consideration, 
II.  Of  fears.  > 

The  Reviewer  is  afraid  of  the  immense  power,  which  he  thinks 
the  Parent  Society  will  ultimately  attain.  These  fears  he  has  une- 
quivocally expressed  in  the  following  language.  Speaking  of  the 
election  of  members  by  bcUlot,  he  says, 

'^  Whatever  may  be  the  effect  of  this  arrangement  in  preventinff  or  retard- 
ing the  perversion  of  the  funds  from  the  original  purpose,  it  certainly  increases 
the  power  of  the  Officers  and  Directors  to  an  iQmost  unlimited  extent.  It  enables 
them,  if  so  disposed,  to  select  the  persons  who  are  to  vote  in  choosing  Officers  and 
Directors;  so  that  in  fact  they  might  as  well  be  elected  for  life,  with  the  pow- 
er of  nominating  their  own  successors.  Suppose  that  at  any  time  a  majoritv  of 
the  acting  members  of  the  Society  are  in  favour  of  the  measures  adoptea  by 
the  Directors,  the  Directors  can,  through  their  firiends,  have  new  voting  mem- 
bers chosen,  favourable  to  the  same  course ;  so  that  it  will  in  the  end  amount 
to  the  same  thing,  as  to  give  ihe  Directors  the  power  of  appointing  their  suc- 
cessors. The  distant  members,  who  have  a  right  to  vote,  can  seldom  attend  the 
anniversaries  ;  so  that  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  election  of  officers  and 
new  members,  can  always  be  under  the  control  of  tnose  reniding  near  the  place 
of  holding  the  annual  meetings.  If  at  any  time  the  concerns  of  the  Society 
should  be  mismanaged,  it  is  eviaent,  from  the  very  terms  of  the  compact,  that  the 
branches  and  distant  contributors,  Have  no  means  of  effecting  a  reformation ; 
because  they  have  voluntarily  surrendered  their  rights  into  the  oands  of  a  body 
politic  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  And  as  this  corporation  can  hold  real  estate, 
whose  annual  income  shall  equal  ten  thousand  dollars ;  can  increase  permanent 
funds  and  scholarships  to  any  extent ;  can  dispose  at  pleasure  of  the  annual  sur- 
plus of  the  auxiliaries,  and  the  monies  returned  by  beneficiariei,  and  has  also  a 
veto  on  the  appropriations  of  the  branches ;  its  power  must  become  immense. 
And  the  organisation  is  so  adjusted,  the  machinery  is  so  admirably  arranged, 
as  to  concentrate  the  whole  power  in  a  single  point;  so  that  the  hand  of  anin- 
fimt,  touching  a  lever  in  Boston,  can  control,  and  manage, and  direct  the  whole 
Christian  community  ,8oath  and  west  of  the  Connccticut^nterested  in  this  concern." 

As  to  ihe  facts  here  alleged,  they  have  already  been  examined.  The 
amount  of  the /far5  is,  that  there  may  be,  or  will  be,  perversion  of 
power  and  funds. 

Again,  in  canvassing  the  subject  of  monies  loaned  being  returned  to 

the  general  treasury,  he  says, 

"  Add  these  monies  refunded  to  the  permanent  fhnds  and  fcholarshinf  in- 
tnisted  to  the  immediate  care  of  the  Parent  Society,  and  it  aeems  to  as,  tott  if 
this  process  were  to  go  on  for  half  a  century,  a  height  of  independence  most  be 
attained,  ■ufficient  to  make  even  good  men's  heade  torn  giddy.    From  the  very 
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Constitution  of  the  Society,  whose  daims  to  univeml  patronage  wa  haye  pre- 
sumed to  examine,  it  must  every  year  be  ff rowing  more  and  more  independent, 
not  only  of  the  original  contributors,  but  auo  of  the  auxiliaries ;  and  it  must  also 
be  acquiring  a  more  extensive  influence  over  the  ministers  of  the  gospel  in 
the  United  States.  Let  us  suppose  that  some  twenty  or  thirty  years  hence,  one 
half  of  the  ministers  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  shall  have  oeen  educated  un- 
der this  system,  and  that  the  bonds  of  many  of  them  remain  unpaid  in  the  hands 
of  the  Directors  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  and  that  in  these  circumstances  a  pro- 
position were  made  in  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  to  change 
some  important  feature  in  her  discipline  or  doctrines,  and  that  the  Directors  of 
the  American  Education  Society  were  known  to  think  fiivourably  of  these  chan- 

Ses — what  would  be  the  consequence  ?  We  all  know  how  wondernilly  interest  in- 
uences  the  opinions  even  of  good  men,  and  how  prone  they  are  to  coincide  in 
sentiment  with  those  on  whom  they  are  dependent. 

Here  then  are  two  distinct  fears ;  the  one  that  the  power  and  funds 
of  the  Society  may  be  perverted  to  some  sinister  purpose,  without  any 
adequate  control ;  the  other,  that  the  Directors  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston 
may,  some  twenty  or  thirty  years  hence,  undertake,  through  the  me- 
dium of  their  beneficiaries,  "  to  change  some  important  feature  in  the 
doctrines  or  discipline^of  the  Presbyterian  church. 

I  am  glad  the  writer  has  been  ingenuous  enoujgh  to  speak  out  thus 
plainly  the  difficulties  which  he  feels  on  this  subject  On  fcicts^  his 
difficulties,  as  it  seems  to  me,  cannot  rest,  when  he  comes  to  review 
them.     If  so,  then  they  must  have  their  basis  mf tears. 

I  do  him  honour,  that,  while  cherishing  such  fears,  he  has  added 

a  testimony  so  frank  and  noble,  in  regard  to  the  present  Directors  and 

management  of  the  American  Education  Society,  as  is  the  following : 

*^  We  are  far  firom  intimating  that  any  such  influence  is  now  intended  to 
be  attained,  and  if  it  were  attained,  that  it  would  be  improperly  used.  We  have 
the  happiness  to  be  personally  acquainted  with  some  of  the  Directors  of  this  great 
coQcern,  and  we  know  the  reputation  of  all )  and  we  believe  them  to  be  as  pure 
in  their  intentions,  as  single  m  their  purpose,  and  as  devoted  to  the  cause  of  evan- 
fi^elical  piety,  as  any  men  on  eartli ;  ana  we  disclaim  any  knowledge  of  a  single 
act  in  their  management  of  this  great  charity  which  has  the  most  remote  sec- 
tarian bearing." 

And  again  ; 

*'  As  long  as  the  Directors  remain,  such  as  we  believe  they  now  are,  intelligent, 
active,  anode  voted  to  the  cause  of  evangelical  doctrine  and  vital  piety,  every 
thing,  which  the  interests  of  the  church  and  of  the  world  demand,  will  be  done. 

With  these  testimonies  I  do  most  heartily  agree ;  and  I  sincerely 
thank  the  Reviewer  for  having  given  them  to  the  public.  It  would 
seem  now,  that  in  his  own  view,  with  all  his  caution  and  apprehensions, 
there  is,  at  least,  no  present  danger.  But  then  who  can  certainly  se- 
cure us  for  the  future  ? 

None,  I  answer  unhesitatingly,  but  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church ; 
none  but  God.  And  in  this  respect  the  American  Ekiucation  Socie- 
ty do  not  stand  alone.  Every  College,  Theological  Seminary,  and  A- 
cademy  in  this  country,  stand  on  the  same  footing  as  to  the  future.  Who 
knows  whether  the  distinguished  College  and  Thedogical  Seminary  at 
Princeton  will  not,  before  the  next  generation  passes  wholly  away,  go 
into  the  hands  of  Arminians  or  Unitarians  ?  None  but  God,  I  answer 
boldly.  Experience  in  other  States  and  countries  will  support  this  an- 
swer. 

The  Reviewer  hat  referred  as  to  the  University  at  Cambridge,  as  an 
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example  and  a  proof  that  fbnds  may  be  perverted,  and  the  Societies 
who  manage  them  may  become  fiuthless.  I  acknowledge  this,  with  a 
feeling  of  deep  distress.  But  what  is  the  remedy  ?  As  a  member  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  he  may  answer,  "  The  remedy  is  in  our  creed 
and  in  our  formulas  of  discipline  and  doctrine."  But  have  not  the 
church  in  Scotland  been  in  possession  of  these  for  almost  two  centu- 
ries ?  And  is  the  Reviewer  ignorant  of  the  fact,  that  the  Moderates, 
i.  e.  the  Arminian  and  AriantsA  party  have  had  the  predominance  in 
that  church,  and  swayed  all  its  General  Judicatories  for  many  years, 
if  not  at  the  present  period  ?  He  is  surely  not  ignorant,  that  there 
are  a  large  number  of  Scotch  churches,  which  are  seceders  from  the 
General  Assembly  of  their  church,  on  the  ground  (hat  the  majority  had 
become  corrupted. 

Or,  if  he  pleases  to  refer  the  public  attention  to  the  estabUshmeni 
in  England,  and  the  39  Articles  of  the  Episcopal  church,  will  this  in 
any  measure  help  the  cause  ?  Who  that  knows  any  thing,  does  not 
know,  that  the  Church  of  England,  in  respect  to  &r  the  greater  major- 
ity of  its  leading  members  has  been  Arminian,  I  had  almost  said  for 
ages ;  not  a  few,  (if  we  may  credit  the  statements  of  some  of  its  own 
ministers)  and  that  for  no  small  period  of  time,  a  decided  majority  were 
Arian  ?  And  if  one  goes  to  the  Creeds  and  Confessions  of  the  Dutch 
and  the  German  churches  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  is  the  argument 
helped  at  all  ?  One  glance  at  the  Neology  of  the  continent  will  an- 
swer this  question. 

I  am,  indeed,  not  one  of  those  who  have  any  prejudices  whatever 
against  Creeds  and  Confessions,  when  used  within  their  proper  limits, 
and  assigned  to  their  appropriate  places.  In  fact,  whenever  I  hear  a 
man  declaiming  against  them  in  a  loose  and  general  manner,  I  always 
take  it  for  grants,  that  it  is  because  he  wishes  to  have  the  liberty, 
in  some  way  or  other,  of  inculcating  what  is  opposed  to  them.  But 
on  the  other  hand,  I  have  no  apprehension  that  we  can  put  them  into 
the  same  scale  with  the  Bible,  in  regard  to  their  influence  in  preserving 
the  unity  and  purity  of  the  churches  with  respect  to  doctrine  and  prac- 
tice. When  fdl  is  done  and  said,  they  are  only  paper  ramparts  about 
the  citadel  of  God ;  and  men  will  batter  them  down,  whenever  their 
passions  or  their  prejudices  are  armed  against  them. 

What  then  is  to  keep  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton  from 
ultimately  turning  apostate  T  Is  it  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  7  How  can  we  any  more  put  our  trust  in  this,  than 
the  good  people  of  Scotland  could  in  theirs  ?  Once,  men  of  Grod  fill- 
ed nearly  all  the  pulpits  in  their  land ;  but  what  has  been  the  fact  for 
a  century  past  ?  Now,  most  of  the  members  of  the  Presbyterian  Gen- 
eral Assembly  I  hope,  and  verily  believe,  are  men  of  Grod,  and  devot- 
ed to  the  interests  of  truth ;  but  how  can  this  prove  that  it  will  always 
be  so  ?  And  if  the  General  Assembly  in  the  United  States  should  take 
the  course  of  the  established  churches  in  Scotland  and  in  England, 
then  what  is  to  become  of  the  Seminary  at  Princeton,  with  all  its 
funds  and  all  its  schdarships,  which  already  amoant  to  more  than  one 
half  of  the  permanent  funds  of  the  American  Education  Society  t  What 
a  tremendous  engine  will  it  be,  to  prostrate  in  the  dost  even[  «d^<v 
cate  of  the  truths  which  it  now  defends  t 
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And  does  not  the  very  same  argument,  (if  it  be  any  argument  at 
all),  apply  to  every  College,  Theological  Seminary,  Academy,  and 
benevolent  Society  with  funds,  in  the  whole  country  1  Most  certainly 
it  does.  The  next  generation — who  can  tell  what  they  are  to  be  t  God 
only  knows.  What  is  the  result  then  I  Why,  if  we  are  to  reason  as 
the  Reviewer  does,  the  result  is,  that  we  must  have  no  Colleges  en- 
dowed ;  no  Theological  Seminaries  of  this  character ;  no  Academies  ; 
no  Scholarships  ;  no  benevolent  Institutions,  for  even  such  as  are  with* 
out  permanent  funds,  may  be  ultimately  perverted.  Nay,  the  very  struc- 
ture of  our  government  should  be  altered ;  for  the  powers  now  com- 
mitted to  our  legislators  and  judges,  are  liable  to  abuse  by  bad  men, 
and  therefore  adapted  to  become  the  causes  of  immense  and  incalcula^ 
ble  injury  to  the  community. 

Can  any  man,  now,  on  sober  consideration,  adopt  or  give  assent 
to  an  argument  or  a  principle,  which  is  connected  with  such  tremen- 
dous consequences  as  those  to  which  the  argument  of  the  Reviewer  does 
most  plainly  and  certainly  lead  7  **  What  proves  too  much,  proves  noth- 
ing," says  the  old  proverb  of  the  logicians ;  and  it  says  this  very  truly.* 

The  reasoning  of  the  Reviewer  on  page  368,  in  order  to  remove 
stispicion  that  the  General  Assembly,  as  well  as  the  American  Educa- 
tion Society,  might  possibly  betray  their  trust  in  process  of  future  time, 
furnishes  no  answer  to  the  above  suggestions;  nor  is  it  grounded  on  any 

*  An  opinion  has  sometimes  been  expressed  (and  it  will  be  well  if  the  re- 
marks  of  tne  Reviewer  do  not  stren^^then  the  belief)  tliat  Institutions  ou^rht  not 
to  have  permanent  fuhds.  In  regard  to  some  Institutions  for  prom(»ting  religion 
and  benevolence,  this  is  doubtless  true.  But  is  there  no  danger  of  inflicting  a 
de^f'.p  and  palpable  injury  upon  the  church  by  an  indiscriminate  condemnation  of 
these  important  aids  in  building  up  the  kingdom  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  the 
world  ?  The  experience  of  the  best  men  in  all  ages,  has  shown  that  such  fundi 
are  exceedingly  necessary  and  useful  in  promoting  some  objects  of  great  and  per- 
manent interest.  As  an  example,  may  be  mentioned,  the  work  of  education  in 
nearly  all  its  Branches.  The  American  Education  Society,  it  is  believed  hj 
very  mnny,  comes  to  some  extent  at  least  within  this  class  of  Institutions.  It  is 
not  formed  for  temporary  purposes.  Should  the  millennium  commence  tiie  next 
year,  the  object  which  it  has  in  view  would  be  increased,  not  diminished  in  im- 
portance. **  For  the  poor  ye  have  (Uways  with  you."  The  means  of  educating 
them  will  always  be  needed.  The  responsible  duty  of  supervision,  the  neglect 
of  which  will  more  than  any  thing  else  lead  to  a  perversion  of  the  funds,  can  nev- 
er be  tliorou^hly  discharged  by  the  officers  and  agents  of  Education  Societies,  un- 
less tliey  are  m  a  good  degree  relieved  from  embarrassment,  and  constant  appre- 
hension as  to  the  means  of  carrying  forward  tlie  youth  under  their  patronage. 
The  American  Education  Society  has  adopted  no  new  principle  on  this  sub- 
ject. The  plan  of  establishing  Scholarships  is  of  long  standing.  The  Gknoral 
Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  have  warmly  approved  it;  and  the  Tme- 
tees  of  tfiat  Judicatory  already  hold  16  such  foundations  for  the  use  of  the  Sem- 
inary at  Princeton,  amounting  to  a  permanent  fund  of  ft40,000 — which  is  mora 
than  half  of  all  the  money  invested  ny  the  American  Eoncation  Society  and  its 
Branches  in  this  manner — and  within  $10,000  of  as  mnoh  as  has  yet  been  actuid- 
ly  paid  into  the  Society.  Fourjffihs  ^  all  the  SckolarahipB  hdcnging  to  the  Jhner- 
ican  Education  Socie;ty  and  to  its  Branches  are  merely  tsmporaet  ;  annual  subscrip- 
tions binding  only  during  the  pleasure  of  the  donors.  But  three  permanent  schol- 
arships have  been  given  out  of  New  England,  and  one  of  these  was  by  a  bene- 
volent  lady  in  Great  Britain.  In  this  respect,  therefore,  those  who  have  jealoa- 
sies  about  permanent  funds,  may  find  many  other  Societies  and  Institutions  ia 
our  countiy,  which  afford,  as  to  the  point  m  question,  more  ground  of  jeaiousj 
than  the  Amencuk  Edoeation  Society. 
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^[ipeal  to  the  history  of  the  General  Assembly  in  past  ages,  and  iu  other 
countries.  How  can  all  this  history  be  overlooked  by  intelligent  and 
candid  men  t  The  grand  remedy  proposed  by  the  Reviewer,  for  all 
the  evils  which  may  occur  in  the  General  Assembly's  Board  of  Ekluca- 
tion  is,  that  they  do  not  perpetuate  their  own  body ;  and  that  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  on  whom  they  are  dependent,  is  annually  elected.  But 
is  not  this  precisely  the  case  with  the  Directors  of  the  American  Edu- 
cation Society  ?  And  after  all,  who  can,  in  either  case,  give  assur- 
ance that  those  who  elect  anwuaUy,  will  not,  in  process  of  time,  be- 
come corrupt  ?  Was  not  this  the  case  in  Scotland  ?  And  have  we 
any  better  security  in  this  country  1  None,  I  answer ;  none  that  can 
be  better,  so  flBur  as  merely  human  arrangements  are  concerned. 

What  then  is  the  antidote  for  our  fears  as  to  the  future  7  Not  the 
General  Assembly,  nor  any  other  Assembly,  or  Society,  or  body  of 
men,  or  Statutes,  or  Creeds,  or  Constitutions.  To  trust  in  God,  and 
to  do  our  duty,  is  the  only  ground  of  hope  that  we  have,  or  can  have, 
or  that  we  need,  in  regard  to  the  time  future.  Had  Christians  more 
faith  and  less  fear,  the  world  would  be  revolutionized  in  a  short  time. 
The  treasuries  of  God  would  be  full  to  overflowing ;  and  all  hands 
would  be  set  A  work,  and  all  hearts  engaged  in  the  glorious  enterprise 
of  spreading  abroad  the  knowledge  of  salvation. 

In  view  of  all  this,  I  am  constrained  to  wonder,  that  such  an'  objec- 
tion to  the  American  Elducation  Society  should  be  brought  forward. 
The  argument  is  simply  this ;  '  Take  care  how  you  build  up  this  So- 
ciety ;  ftir  should  it  once  become  corrupt,  it  will  be  a  tremendous  en- 
gine in  doing  evil.'  And  cannot  this  be  said  of  every  good  Institution 
which  adorns  society  or  blesses  mankind  ?  Nay,  cannot  Christianity 
itself  be  abused,  and  has  it  not  been,  to  the  destruction  for  time  and 
eternity  of  millions  and  millions  ?  But  shall  there  be  no  Christianity, 
because  it  may  he  abused  ?  Shall  there  be  no  endowed  Academies, 
Colleges,  and  Theological  Seminaries,  because  they  may  be  abused  7 
If  so,  then  let  the  Reviewer  use  his  eloquence  and  his  influence  with 
the  next  General  Assembly,  to  take  away  all  the  funds  from  the  Prince- 
ton Seminary,  and  to  return  its  Scholarships  to  the  owners.  It  is  vain 
for  him  to  say,  that  there  is,  or  can  be,  any  other  security  that  they 
will  not  be  perverted,  than  that  which  the  American  Education  Society 
have,  that  theirs  will  not  be. 

I  have  a  word  to  say,  on  the  fears  which  he  excesses,  that  at  some 
future  period,  the  beneficiaries  of  the  American  Education  Society, 
who  settle  in  the  South  and  West,  and  who  are  indebted  to  the  So- 
ciety, may  come  forward,  and,  out  of  complaisance  to  the  Directors 
who  live  near  Boston,  may  vote  in  such  a  way  as  will  change  the  doc- 
trines or  the  discipline  of  the  Presbyterian  churches. 

In  the  first  place,  who  are  to  license  and  settle  these  young  men, 
in  the  Presbyterian  connexion?  Of  course  the  several  Presbyteries  be- 
longing to  the  General  Assembly.  Will  these  Presbyteries,  then,  or- 
dain young  men,  most  of  whom  will  be  educated  in  Presbyteriaa 
Seminaries  of  learning,  who  will  sell  theb  consciences  and  their  in* 
tegrity,  and  break  their  solemn  vows,  in  order  to  please  the  Director! 
of  the  Parent  SociDtj  in  and  around  Boston ;  and  all  this  l»«c»»ai^ 
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they  owe  them  a  small  sum  of  money  ?  The  fact  that  the  Society  has 
no  Institutions  of  its  own,  but  educates  young  men  wherever  they 
pursue  a  regular  course  of  study,  is  sufficient  proof  that  the  direct  in- 
fluence which  they  may  have  over  young  men  will  ever  be  secondary. 
The  society  has  assisted  forty  young  men  the  present  year,  in  four 
Theological  Seminaries  belonging  to  the  Presbyterian  church;  but  who 
will  imagine  that  the  infhience  which  the  Society  holds  over  these 
young  men,  is  equal  to  that  of  their  Instructors,  or  of  the  Presbyt^ 
ries  to  which  they  stand  related  1  No  one  who  considers  in  what  man- 
ner the  Society  is  constituted,  and  how  entirely  the  Directors  are  de- 
pendent upon  it,  can  seriously  apprehend  any  evil  from  this  source. 

But  I  have  other  questions  also  to  ask.  Whence  comes  the  suspi- 
cion that  the  Directors  in  and  about  Boston  may  wish  to  intermeddle 
with  the  doctrines  or  the  discipline  of  the  Presbyterian  churches  ?  To 
my  certain  knowledge,  it  is  habitual  with  those  who  now  hold  that  o^ 
iice,  to  recommend  to  all  the  young  men  who  go  from  New  England 
into  the  boundaries  of  the  General  AssemUy  of  the  Presbyterian 
church,  to  unite  with  the  Presbyteries,  and  not  to  hold  on  upon  Congre- 
gationalism. A  greater  mistake  cannot  be  made,  than  to  8umx>se  they 
have  any  zeal  on  this  subject.  And  should  the  AmeriSm  Education 
Society  elect  others  like  them,  (which  they  certainly  may  do,  when 
they  leave  the  stage  or  resign,  or  whenever  the  Society  chooses  to  su- 
persede them),  then  these  same  views  will  be  still  cherished.  Nearly 
one  half  of  the  young  men  who  have  gone  from  the  Andover  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  have  become  Presbyterians,  and  the  Seminary  allows  of 
a  Presbyterian  Professor,  and  never  has  uttered,  and  I  trust  will  not 
utter,  one  word  against  Presbyterianism. 

Let  us  now  turn  the  tables.  The  Reviewer  calls  on  the  General 
Assembly  to  educate  their  own  young  men,  and  not  to  leave  them  to 
others.  In  this  he  is  in  the  right.  And  it  is  exceedingly  cheering  to 
know,  that  very  many  individuals  and  churches,  belonging  to  the  con- 
nexion of  the  General  Assembly,  have  long  ago  embarked  in  the  bless- 
ed work  which  the  Reviewer  recommends,  and  now  assist  in  bringing 
forward  at  least  200  young  men  for  the  ministry,  in  harmonious  con- 
nexion with  the  American  Elducation  Society.  The  Reviewer  has 
said,  that  nothing,  or  nothing  to  the  purpose,  has  yet  been  done  by 
the  Assembly's  Board.  But  while  our  western  country  is  starving  for 
the  bread  of  life,  and  the  world  is  perishing  in  wickedness,  the  Ameri- 
can Eklucation  Society  have  believed  that  something  is  to  be  done,  and 
have  tried  to  do  it. 

Have  they  ever  decried  the  exertions  of  other  benevolent  Societies  ? 
Have  they  ever  suggested  one  syllable,  which  could  raise  a  suspicion 
about  their  motives,  or  alarm  the  public  about  the  danger  of  such  As- 
sociations ?  Let  it  be  produced ;  and  for  one,  I  will  give  them  my  fiill 
share  of  disapprobation. 

On  the  contrary,  they  will  lift  up  their  hands  and  hearts  to  God, 
with  devout  thankfulness,  when  the  exhortation  of  the  Reviewer  shall 
be  fully  heeded  by  Presbyterian  churches,  and  they  will  come  forward 
and  take  charge  of  a  great  host  of  laborers  for  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord. 

But  suppose  now,  when  they  do  this,  the  Congregationalists  shook! 
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say  ;  "  See,  the  Presbyterians  are  filling  oor  country  with  their  pupils 
and  fi'iends.  They  have  a  great  Society,  great  Seminaries,  many 
Scholarships,  and  great  zeal  for  Presbyterianism ;  and  if  we  wait 
much  longer,  they  will  be  too  strong  for  us,  and  Ckingresationalism 
will  be  driven  fit>m  the  land.  What  is  to  be  done  ?  Why  this  we 
can  do :  We  can  call  aloud  on  the  public,  and  rouse  them  up  to  an 
apprehension  of  future  dangers  to  their  religious  freedom,  and  their 
weliare.  We  can  easily  excite  the  jealousies  of  the  West  on  this  sub- 
ject, who  are  already  filled  with  apprehension.  We  can  thus  make 
the  candidates  of  the  Presbyterian  ministry  objects  of  suspicion,  and 
cause  the  public  zeal  in  favour  of  raising  them  up  greatly  to  abate. 
And  thus  Congregationalism  may  still  be  safe." 

What  could  the  Reviewer  object  to  this  ?  It  is  difficult  for  me  to 
see ;  for  has  he  not,  by  implication,  done  the  same  thing  ?  The  recti- 
tude of  his  intention,  I  do  not  mean  to  call  in  question.  The  correct- 
ness of  the  principle,  on  which  his  popular  appeal  to  suspicion  and  par- 
ty feeling  is  evidently  grounded,  (although  he  may  not  be  conscious  of 
it),  is  what  can  never  for  a  moment  be  defended,  until  it  is  decided, 
that  Congregationalists  are  heretics,  and  that  they  have  a  design  to 
destroy  the  Presbyterian  churches. 

In  a  day  like  this,  when  every  opposer  of  vital  piety  in  our  land  is 
making  an  effort  to  raise  a  hue  and  cry  about  ''  religious  combina- 
tions," and  **  religious  establishments,"  is  it  prudent,  is  it  wise,  is  it 
becoming,  is  it  brotherly,  to  make  such  objections  as  these  1 

But  1  must  come  to  a  close.  And  this  I  shall  do,  by  a  few  words 
on  the  last  topic  proposed  for  consideration ;  viz. 

III.  The  method  which  the  Reviewer  has  chosen,  in  order  to 
accomplish  his  object. 

I  frankly  confess,  that  I  have  a  deep  feeling  on  this  subject.  The 
obligation  to  communicate  serious  doubts  and  fears,  about  the  tenden- 
cy of  any  measures  so  important  as  those  of  the  American  Education 
Society,  I  do  fully  recognize.  The  privilege  of  doing  it,  is  an  undoubt- 
ed one.  But  haw  shall  this  be  done  ?  Shall  the  tocsin  of  alarm  be 
sounded  through  the  United  States ;  and  all  the  enemies  of*  religion  be 
set  in  motion,  and  have  their  mouths  filled  with  matter  of  accusation 
against  the  American  Education  Society  ?  Thousands  will  read  or 
hear  these  accusations  or  objections,  who  never  listen  to  the  present, 
or  to  any  answer  whatever.  Is  it  best  to  afford  matter  of  clamour  to 
such  men  ?  If  the  Reviewer  had  serious  objections,  why  not  make 
them  directly  to  the  American  Education  Society  or  to  its  Directors, 
and  have  them  canvassed  in  the  meeting  of  the  Society,  or  of  the 
Board  f  Is  there  any  ground  to  suppose,  that  they  would  not  have  re- 
ceived an  earnest  and  respectful  attention?  None.  Why  then  should 
the  public  mind  be  awakened  to  suspicion,  or  be  agitated  about  this 
matter,  before  it  had  been  canvassed  by  the  Society  T  If  it  be  proper 
to  accomplish  objects  of  this  nature  in  such  a  way,  then  may  such 
members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  as  approve  of  the  writer's  views, 
find  hereafter  deep  reason  to  r^ret,  that  they  have  sanctioned  a  prin- 
ciple, which  allows  all  their  efforts  to  endow  Seminaries  of  learning, 
classic  or  sacred,  to  be  held  up  as  objects  of  saspicion  aad  <^  4»sDisgt\.. 
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But  I  do  believe,  I  may  say  that  I  know,  that  many,  very  many 
members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  never  will,  and  never  can,  ap- 
prove either  of  the  reasoning  and  arguments  of  the  Reviewer,  or  of  the 
method  which  he  has  chosen,  in  order  that  they  should  be  felt  by  the 
public.  Est  modus  in  rebus,  A  great  concern  like  this  should  not 
be  transacted  by  an  appeal  to  popular  feeling;  above  all,  by  an  appeal 
which  has  its  basis  in  a  view  of  facts  altogether  imperfect,  and  in  many 
respects  entirely  erroneous.  As  a  friend  of  the  American  Education 
Society,  as  a  disinterested  friend,  I  feel  that  this  Society  has  reason 
to  complain  of  such  a  proceeding ;  and,  if  I  may  judge  of  the  sympa- 
thies of  others  who  have  read  the  Reviewer's  remarks,  I  believe  its 
friends  will  complain  aloud,  and  far  and  wide  too,  that  justice  has  not 
been  done  the  Society,  and  that  it  is  not  guilty  of  the  mistakes  laid  to 
its  charge,  nor  any  more  exposed  to  future  dangers,  than  every  Society 
and  Seminary  in  the  country,  and  throughout  the  world. 

The  Reviewer  will,  I  trust,  forgive  the  plainness  of  these  remarks, 
after  the  plainness  with  which  he  has  expressed  his  own  views.  That 
they  are  published  to  the  world,  is  the  necessary  result  of  his  own 
Strictures  having  been  published. 

Whoever  he  may  be,  I  honour  his  talents,  and  the  warmth  of  hia 
heart  in  the  great  and  good  cause,  although  I  differ  widely  from  him 
as  to  some  facts,  and  some  principles  of  reasoning.  If  any  thing 
which  I  have  said  bears  hardly  upon  him,  it  results  from  necessity,  not 
from  choice.  I  could  not  help  endeavouring  to  shew  the  true  result 
and  bearing  of  his  allegations  and  his  reasoning ;  and  if  in  doing  this, 
there  may  now  and  then  be  something  which  presses  hard,  it  is  not 
because  I  wish  it,  but  because  the  nature  of  the  case  demands  it. 

Afler  all,  the  American  Education  Society  fear  no  convassing,  ei- 
ther in  public  or  in  private.  They  exclaim  with  on6  voice,  if  our 
cause  cannot  be  sustained  by  appeal  to  reason  and  argument,  and 
Christian  principle,  then  let  it  go  down  That  it  can  be  sustained,  I  do 
most  fully  believe ;  and  I  have  here  proffered  my  feeble  aid,  to  assist 
in  this  great  object.  But  I  am  most  fully  aware,  that  neither  my  aid 
nor  that  of  all  its  present  friends  will  be  adequate  to  accomplish  and 
to  secure  all  the  important  objects  which  it  has  in  view.  To  God  and 
the  Saviour,  I  would  most  sincerely,  most  devoutly  commend  it ;  and 
it  is  my  earnest  supplication,  that  the  smiles  of  Heaven  may  be  contin- 
ually afforded  it ;  that  all  its  benevolent  measures  may  be  blessed  ;  that 
its  friends  and  its  opposers,  (if  it  should  have  them)  may  yet  be  united 
in  rejoicing  over  it  as  the  happy  instrument  of  turning  many  to  rights 
cousness ;  and  that  future  generations  may  rise  up  and  call  it  blessed. 
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The  above  letter  was  written,  and  forwarded  to  the  Editors  of 
the  Biblical  Repertory  for  publication,  before  the  close  of  last  Septem- 
ber. After  waiting  a  considerable  time  beyond  the  period  when  the 
Repertory  was  expected  to  make  its  appearance,  it  was  at  length  re- 
ceived, and  the  foregoing  letter  was  found  to  be  accompanied  by  thirty- 
seven  pages  of  ''  Remarks"  upon  it,  purporting  to  be  made  by  the 
Editors. 

That  the  Editcnrs  of  any  work  have  a  right  to  control  the  manner 
of  its  appearance,  and  to  select  the  matter  which  it  shall  contain,  is, 
in  the  abstract,  a  very  plain  principle,  and  one  which  I  should  be 
among  the  last  to  question.  But,  after  inviting  discussion  on  a  point 
of  deep  interest  to  the  religious  public,  and  having  given  in  very  strong 
terms  their  own  views  respecting  it,  tJhat  they  should  refuse  to  publish 
a  reply  which  held  up  to  view  a  different  side  of  the  question,  and  in 
such  a  way  as  to  let  it  take  its  course  in  the  same  manner  as  the  origi- 
nal Review  had  done,  the  friends  of  the  American  Ekiucation  Society 
could  hardly  have  expected. 

The  manner  of  publishing  the  Remarks  in  question,  however,  is  a 
matter  of  minor  importance.  The  merits  of  the.^bject  under  discus- 
sion, are  all  to  which  I  am  anxious  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  public. 

I  have  read  with  great  care,  and  more  than  once,  the  Remarks  of 
the  Editors.  After  deliberating  on  the  subject,  I  have  satisfied  my 
own  mind,  that  an  effort  on  my  part  to  answer  them  at  length,  is  not 
called  for.  The  reasons  for  thin  I  shall  state,  after  taking  a  summary 
view  of  the  Remarks,  and  making  a  few  observations  on  the  most  im- 
portant topics. 

In  general,  the  Remarks  are  merely  a  repetition  and  expansion  of 
the  thoughts  contained  in  the  Review,  which  is  the  subject  of  exami- 
nation in  the  foregoing  letter.  The  main  points  and  arguments  are  the 
same.  In  both  cases,  the  grounds  of  objection  are,  the  system  of  mi- 
nute and  thorough  accountability  required  by  the  American  Education 
Society  ;  the  system  of  parental  loaning ;  and  the  mode  of  orgamzOF 
tion  adopted  by  the  Society. 

1.  The  same  objections,  which  had  been  made  by  the  Reviewer  to 
the  schedule  of  accountability  required  by  the  American  Ekiucation 
Society,  are,  for  substance,  repeated  in  the  Remarks.  On  these  ob- 
jections, if  I  were  designing  to  make  out  a  full  reply,  I  should  have 
very  little  to  say  in  addition  to  what  the  foregoing  letter  contains. 

One  thing  only  I  shall  notice  here,  in  respect  to  arcrument.  The 
Editors  fay,  that  they  do  not  al  all  object  to  accountability ;  but  to  the 
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kind  and  minuteness  of  it,  as  demanded  by  the  American  Elducation 
Society,  p.  609.  By  the  preceding  letter  of  mine,  they  were  called  on 
to  point  out  any  one  article  in  the  schedule,  which  has  not  an  immedi- 
ate connexion  with  the  evidence  that  fairly  respects  either  the  charac- 
ter or  the  indigence  of  a  beneficiary.  This  was  reducing  the  com- 
plaint to  a  question  about  matter  of/act^  instead  of  leaving  it  afloat  on 
the  ocean  of  general  terms.  But  on  the  matter  of  fact  they  have  chos- 
en to  be  silent,  while  they  have  reiterated  the  complaint  itself,  in  a 
tone  still  more  decided. 

On  p.  607,  the  Editors  tell  us,  that  "extreme  caution"  as  to  the 
character  of  the  candidate  is  our  best  security  against  deception.  This 
I  fully  believe.  But  does  not  the  manner  in  which  a  young  man  ex- 
pends the  resources  which  are  furnished  him,  (and  furnished,  it  may 
be,  from  the  hard  earnings  of  Christians^  go  to  make  up  a  part  of  his 
character  ?  And  how  is  it  possible  to  judge  of  this,  without  any  know- 
ledge of  particulars  f  And  when  the  Editors  suggest,  that  the  Exam- 
inincr  Committee  might  do  all  that  is  requisite  in  regard  to  ascertain- 
in£f  the  claims  of  beneficiaries ;  do  they  intend  that  this  shall  be  dono 
only  by  general  inquiries,  or  by  particular  ones  ?  If  by  the  latter, 
then  what  plan  is  more  easy,  obvious,  and  impartial,  than  that  of  the 
schedule  ?  If  by  the  former,  will  the  donors  to  the  American  Educa- 
tion Society  be  satisfied  with  such  a  method  of  executing  their  trust  ? 
But  besides  all  this,  Examining  Committees  .are  appointed  chiefly  with 
the  view  of  placing  candidates  upcm  the  funds,  and  not  of  superintend- 
ing their  future  applications  for  assistance.  The  local  utuation  of 
these  Committees  prevents  them,  in  some  cases,  firom  doing  any  more 
than  this. 

After  admitting,  however,  that  extreme  caution  is  necessary  in  re- 
gard to  the  characttf'oT  beneficiaries,  the  Editors  observe,  on  tbe  next 
page,  that  **  the  way  to  make  men  worthy  of  confidence,  b  to  treat 
them  with  confidence."  But  if  this  confidence  consists  in  a  remission 
of  minute  accountability,  how  is  "  extreme  caution"  respecting  the 
character  of  beneficiaries  compatible  with  it?  Extreme  caution  neces- 
sarily implies  minute  and  circumstantial  inquiry ;  and  if  this  be  a  pro- 
per matter  of  umbrage  to  a  beneficiary,  in  regard  to  his  pecuniary  af- 
fairs, will  it  not  be  more  so,  on  points  of  greater  delicacy,  and  in  which 
his  feelings  are  much  more  deeply  concerned  ?  Are  not  all  officers  of 
the  public,  who  in  any  way  receive  or  appropriate  monies,  minutely 
accountable  ?  And  yet,  is  requiring  this  to  be  construed  as  treating 
them  in  a  manner  which  shows  a  want  of  confidence  in  them  1  Noth- 
ing can  be  farther  firom  reality.  Minute  respmisibility  afid  the  highest 
degree  of  confidence  may  go  hand  in  hand  ;  nay,  they  do,  and  must  go 
so,  through  all  the  gradations  of  agents,  firom  the  highest  to  the  lowest^ 
by  the  universal  laws  of  civil  society. 

On  p.  607  seq.,  the  Editors  represent  young  men  "  of  delicate  and 
ingenuous  minds,"  as  shrinking  spontaneously  firom  a  responsibility 
such  as  that  which  the  American  Education  Society  requires ;  and 
they  bestow  their  marked  commendations  on  this  characteristic.  But 
when  the  inquiry  presents  itself,  which  very  naturally  arisen,  how  nine 
BUNDREo  young  men  should  have  aubmitted  to  the  requirements  of  the 
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Society,  they  answer ;  "  That  a  sense  of  duty,  and  a  desire  to  promote 
the  Redeemer's  kingdom,  have  led  them  to  do  this,"  p.  610.  This  I 
admit ;  but  then  I  have  another  inquiry  to  make.  If  pitty  has  led 
the  NINE  HUNDRED  youug  men  in  question  to  submit  to  the  accounta- 
bility required  by  the  American  Education  Society ;  then  what  has  led 
others  to  refuse  such  a  submission  ?  Some  other  principle,  it  would 
seem ,  which  jnust  be  different  from  piety.  But  is  it  a  better  one  ?  Either 
the  nine  hundred  young  men  must  be  wanting  as  to  a  praiseworthy  de- 
gree of  delicacy  and  ingenuousness,  or  the  others  are  wanting  in  piety ; 
that  is,  this  must  be  so  if  the  statement  and  reasoning  of  the  Editors 
be  correct. 

I  might  say  much  on  a  topic  of  this  nature,  for  I  have  a  deep  feel- 
ing of  the  importance  of  it.  I  would  ask,  whether  the  pride,  indepen- 
dence, and  unwillingness  to  feel  obligation,  which  are  natural  to  the 
human  heart,  are  to  be  palliated,  I  might  even  say,  justified  and  en- 
couraged, by  being  saluted  as  ingenuousness,  and  delicacy,  and  noble 
mindedness  ?  But  to  pursue  this  question  would  lead  me  beyond  the 
boundaries  which  I  have  prescribed  to  myself  I  can  only  say,  that 
if  there  be  any,  who  prefer  a  system  which  is  adapted  to  foster  such 
feelings  as  those  in  question,  and  to  encourage  young  men  to  shun  a 
responsibility  like  that  which  the  American  ^ucation  Society  requires^ 
I  must  be  allowed  to  prefer  that  **  sense  of  duty,  and  desire  to  promote 
the  Redeemer's  kingdom,"  which  will  lead  the  youth  in  question 
cheerfully  to  submit  to  such  responsibility;  nay,  to  regard  it  as  a 
privilege.* 

I  shall  notice  but  one  more  remark  of  the  Editors  under  this  head. 
The  Reviewer  has  asserted,  that  the  sum  afforded  by  the  American 
Education  Society  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  half  the  expense  of  an  ed- 
ucation in  the  cheapest  CoUege  in  the  United  States.  To  this  it  was 
replied  in  my  letter  above,  that  such  an  assertion  does  not  agree  with 
f<uts  as  disclosed  by  the  schedules  of  the  Society.  On  this  the  Edi- 
tors remark  ;  **  We  regret  that  so  much  of  these  reports  has  not  been 
published ^  as  would  inform  as  where  these  Colleges  arc  to  be  found, 
which  afford  the  advantages  of  an  education  on  terms  so  accommoda- 
ting." Had  the  Editors  been  better  acquainted  with  what  the  Society 
has  already  published,  they  would  have  suppressed  this  remark  ;  at 
least,  the  implication  that  no  such  College  exists,  would  have  been 
expressed  in  more  guarded  language.  In  the  Appendix  to  the  8th  Re- 
port, published  in  1823,  the  average  expenses  of  beneficiaries  at  differ- 
ent Institutions,  as  ascertained  from  the  schedules  of  the  Society,  is 
mentioned ;  firom  which  it  appears,  that  at  one  respectable  College,  the 
amount  for  board,  tuition,  and  every  other  expense  named  by  the  Edi- 
tors, instead  of  being  9144,  as  the  Reviewer's  assertion  implied,  was 


*  The  w^tei»of  this  PcMtscript,  it  would  leem,  is  not  alone  in  his  views  of 
this  subject.  While  the  Repertory  has  been  publishing  its  objections,  a  respecta- 
ble and  entirely  independent  Education  Society,  a  Society  which  is  second  only 
to  the  American  Education  Society  in  the  number  of  iti  l>eneficiaries,  has  adopt- 
ed tbeee  very  Schedules,  and  required  them  to  be  used  by  all  under  its  patron- 
age.   [Report  of  Maw.  Baptist  Ed.  Society,  for  IU3».] 
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but  9106,22.  At  another  College,  at  which  no  charge  was  made  for 
tuition,  (a  privilege  which  has  since  been  granted  in  several  Colleges)^ 
the  amount  was  $112,92.  The  octMol  expense  of  an  education  to 
beneficiaries,  it  is  well  known,  has  been  materially  lessened  since  the 
period  now  in  question  ;  and  consequently,  the  remark  of  the  Review- 
er is  more  incongruous  with  fiict  now,  than  it  #ould  have  been  at  that 
period. 

2.  On  the  subject  of  loans,  the  Editors  have  come  out  fully  with  a 
principle,  stated  indeed  by  the  Reviewer,  but  not  made  so  prominent 
as  in  the  remarks.  The  doctrine  is  avowed  and  advocated ;  That  the 
churches  are  as  much  obligated  to  patf  salaries  to  those  who  are  prepare 
ingfor  the  ministry,  as  to  pay  stuarieB  to  pasters,  **  Whenever  any 
man  devotes  his  whole  time  and  talents  to  the  service  of  any  commu- 
nity, at  their  request,  it  is  obligatory  on  that  community  to  provide  for 
his  support/'  This  is  the  general  principle.  But  this  b  not  the  only 
principle  advocated  ;  if  it  were,  the  discussion  might  be  more  easily 
settled.  The  obligation  in  question,  it  is  maintained,  extends  not  only 
to  those  who  are  engaged  in  actual  semiee,  but  to  those  who  are  mere- 
ly preparing  to  engage  in  service  at  some  future  period,  whether  in 
church  or  state.  That  the  meaning  of  the  Editors  has  not  been  mis- 
apprehended, the  foUowing  extracts  will  show.  Speaking  of  the  prin- 
ciple in  question,  they  say ;  "  It  bb  recognised  by  every  civilized  gov- 
ernment in  the  world,  in  regard  to  those  who  are  in  actual  service,  and 
to  those  who  are  preparing  for  it.  If  this  princij^e  be  just,  it  applies 
as  well  to  young  men  preparing  for  the  mimistry,  as  to  pastors.  We 
can  see  no  reason,  why  the  support  of  the  one  is  more  a  matter  of  cAi>- 
rity,  than  that  of  the  other."  Again,  in  remarking  on  the  loaning 
system,  they  say ;  "  It  is  unjust  in  principle  ;  as  much  so,  as  it  would 
be  to  make  everi/  servant  of  the  cinil  or  religious  public,  refund  their 
several  salaries,**  pp.  612,  614. 

Of  course,  the  sons  of  the  rich  who  are  preparing  for  the  minis- 
try, are  as  much  entitled  to  the  support  of  the  church,  as  the  sons  of 
the  poor ;  and  the  church  is  just  as  much  bound  to  pay  them  an  annui- 
ty. This  is  perfectly  clear,  unless  the  Editors  will  shew  us  that  pas- 
tors who  possess  property  of  their  own,  have  no  right  and  no  claim  to 
salaries.  To  guard  in  some  measure  against  this  difficulty,  they  have 
intimated,  that  they  *'  should  be  ^ad  to  see  the  rich  preaching  the  gos- 
pel gratuitously ;''  and  also,  that  they  "  are  glad  when  young  men  pre- 
pare for  the  ministry  at  their  own  expense,"  p.  613.  But  then,  sup- 
posing that  ministers  and  students,  having  a  competence,  decline  to 
supply  the  means  of  support  from  their  own  funds,  on  the  ground  that 
**  the  church  is  bound  to  support  all  who  devote  themselves  to  her  sei^ 
vice ;"  must  not  the  church  grant  annuities  as  much  in  one  case,  as  in 
the  other  ?  But  even  if  this  difficulty  were  removed,  the  principle  of 
the  Editors  is  liable  to  overwhelming  objections. 

In  order  to  render  the  argument  valid,  it  must  be  admitted  on  the 
same  grounds  of  reasoning,  that  all  our  youth,  from  childhood  up  to 
mature  age,  t»  a  course  of  preparation  for  the  service  of  the  pmbUc,  in 
whatever  capacity,  ought  to  be  maintained  at  the|»iffrlie  expense,  during 
the  whole  term  of  their  preparation.    Of  course,  the  youth  of  all  our 
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Colleges,  and  of  all  our  professional  Schools,  whether  of  law,  medicine, 
or  divinity,  who  are  preparing  for  public  service,  should  be  maintained 
from  the  public  treasury,  and  should  each  receive  a  salary  adequate  to 
his  comfortable  support.  Hold  out,  then,  the  prospect  of  salary  from 
early  life,  to  the  young  men  of  our  country  at  large,  and  see  what  the 
consequence  would  1^,  in  one  year.  Why,  there  would  be  more 
statesmen,  magistrates,  lawyers,  physicians,  and  (may  I  not  add  1) 
preachers  too,  in  the  bud,  than  there  would  be  citizens  to  support 
them.  Private  effort,  the  great  source  of  individual  and  of  public 
prosperity,  would  no  more  be  made  by  professional  men  ;  and  society 
would  sink  under  its  own  burdens. 

It  is  impossible  that  the  Editc^s  sliould  carry  this  point,  even  in 
their  own  church.  If  any  doubt,  let  the  experiment  be  made.  Com- 
mission the  agents,  and  send  them  forth  to  the  churches  with  the  sped" 
fie  and  avowed  object  of  raising  salaries  to  support  young  men  who 
are  preparing  for  the  ministry,  and  those  who  are  applied  to  for  the 
money  will  decide  whether  they  have  so  understood  the  obligations  of 
the  church.  No  Education  Society  has  yet  ventured  to  put  forth  its 
claims  to  public  patronage  on  such  grounds.  The  doctrine  advocated 
by  the  Editors,  is  as  much  opposed  to  the  principles  of  the  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation of  the  General  Assembly,  as  it  is  to  those  of  any  other  Educa- 
tion Society.  That  Board  declares,  as  has  been  stated  in  the  preced- 
ing letter,  that  **duty  to  the  church,  to  his  younger  brethren  who  seek  the 
same  holy  office,  and  to  his  Saviour,  requires  that  so  soon  as  he  [the 
beneficiaryj  is  able,  he  should  refund  the  benefaction  conferred  on  him, 
with  interest;" — and  in  order  to  impress  the  obligation  more  deeply, 
it  is  added,  **  Every  beneficiary  shall  be  furnished  with  an  attested 
copy  of  this  resolution."  I  leave  it  for  the  Editors  to  reconcile  this 
fundamental  recognition  of  duty  and  obligation  by  the  Assembly's 
Board,  with  the  principle  avowed  in  the  Repertory,  that  salary  is  due 
to  beneficiaries /r(mi  the  church,  instead  of  their  owing  the  sum  ex- 
pended on  their  education  to  the  church.  If  this  cannot  be  done, 
(and  certainly  it  cannot),  then  I  appeal  to  the  public  to  say,  whether 
an  objection,  which,  if  raised  at  all,  is  common  to  Education  Societies 
generally,  can  with  fairness  be  represented  as  belonging  exclusively  to 
the  American  Education  Society  1 

1  have  another  remark  to  make  on  this  part  of  the  subject.  The 
exemption  of  beneficiaries  from  all  feelings  of  gratitude,  by  teaching 
them  to  look  on  their  pecuniary  supplies,  as  a  debt  due  to  them  on  the 
part  of  the  church,  would  probably  have  an  influence  over  the  minds 
of  the  young,  that  would  be  of  a  fearful  nature.  What  would  more 
effectually  cherish  the  idea  of  personal  desert,  of  claim,  and  of  that 
species  of  independence  which  refuses  gratitude  and  subordination, 
than  measures  like  those  which  the  Editors  recommend  ?  I  think  I 
may  venture  to  predict,  that  neither  the  Board  of  the  Assembly,  nor 
the  American  Eiducation  Society,  will  relinquish  the  just  and  excellent 
sentiment<«,  which  they  have  alike  professed  on  this  part  of  the  subject : 
and  that  the  churches  cannot  be  persuaded  into  measures  of  a  nature 
9o  entirely  opposite,  as  those  recommended  in  the  Repertory. 

The  question^  In  what  manner  indigent  young  men  of  ()ict^  «K^^V 
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be  assisted  in  obtaining  an  education  for  the  ministry  ?  seems  to  me 
to  be  intimately  connected  with  the  question,  What  shall  be  the /iiftcre 
character  of  the  ministry  itself,  for  purity,  for  energy,  and  for  self  de- 
nial ?  Were  this  the  time  and  place,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  shew, 
that  to  principles  like  what  the  American  Education  Society  have 
adopted,  and  to  the  salutary  discipline  which  such  principles  have  ex- 
erted, the  church  is  indebted  for  some  of  its  greatest  and  best  minis- 
ters, in  every  age.  To  this  class  belong  most  of  that  noble  band  of 
missionaries,  whose  labours  have  of  late  years,  by  the  blessing  of  Gk)d, 
changed  the  aspect  of  large  portions  of  the  Pagan  world.  To  the 
same  class  belong  many  of  the  ablest  and  most  successful  ministers 
and  pastors,  now  on  the  stage  in  our  own  country  ;  men  who,  in  ob- 
tainin<:r  an  education  for  the  ministry,  would  have  felt  themselves 
**  rich,"  (as  one  of  their  number  has  expressed  it),  could  they  have 
enjoyed  the  facilities  of  a  pecuniary  nature,  which  are  now  afforded 
by  the  American  Education  Society. 

Neither  the  Reviewer,  nor  the  Editors  have  done  justice  to  the 
Board  of  Directors,  in  their  observations  on  this  part  of  the  subject 
The  obvious  misapprehension  of  the  former,  in  stating  the  principal 
reasons  which  led  the  Board  to  adopt  the  system  of  loans ^  instead  of 
a  system  of  entire  charity^  is  pointed  out  in  the  preceding  letter.  The 
Editors  refuse  to  admit  the  correction,  and  say,  they  **  did  think,  and 
do  still  think  that  it  was  from  the  smaUness  of  the  loan,  and  not  from 
the  loan  itself,  that  the  Directors  anticipated  a  happy  influence  on  thb 
CHARACTER  of  thoso  they  patronize."— Here  the  reader  will  recollect, 
that  the  question  is  not,  what  were  the  reasons  which  led  the  Directors 
to  fix  upon  a  small  loan,  instead  of  a  large  one  t  but  what  was  the 
principal  reason  for  adopting  the  system  of  loan,  in  any  form,  in  pre- 
ference to  a  system  of  charity  ?  And  although  the  Editors  "  will  not 
waste  words  on  this  point,"  but  leave  their  readers  to  look  afler  the 
Report  to  which  reference  had  been  made  and  judge  for  themselves,  I 
mast  be  permitted  to  lay  the  extract  itself  before  the  reader,  that  he 
may  judge  how  far  the  assertion  of  the  Editors  is  correct. 

''  It  is  because  the  Directors,  afler  much  experience,  are  convinc- 
ed that  it  will  exert  a  more  happy  influence  upon  the  character  of  those 
whom  they  patronize,  and  render  the  Society  more  extensively  and 
permanently  useful,  that  they  have  decided  to  make  appropriations  of 
money  in  the  form  of  loans,  instead  of  gifts.  Experience  shows,  that 
dependence  on  charity  is  not  only  a  painful  lesson  for  noble  and  inde- 
pendent minds  to  learn,  but,  in  some  cases,  a  dangerous  one.  Not  a 
few  who  have  taken  the  deepest  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  Education 
Societies,  have  looked  with  apprehension  to  the  ultimate  influence  of 
a  system  of  entirely  charitable  education,  upon  the  energy  and  devotr 
edness  of  the  Christian  ministry.  It  has  been  oflen  observed,  that 
those  who  have  been  compelled  to  rely  chiefly  upon  their  own  efforts, 
in  obtaining  an  education,  have  acquired  a  strength  of  character  which 
has  eminently  qualified  them  for  usefulness  in  afker  life,  and  proved  a 
full  remuneration  for  all  their  toil  and  self  denial.  It  is  natural  that 
those  who  arc  familiar  with  instances  of  this  kind,  should  express  soli- 
chude  when  motives  to  personal  effort  are  taken  away.    Besides,  it  is 
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possible  that  the  door  to  the  ministry  may  be  opened  so  wide^  and  ac- 
cess to  it  so  easy,  as  to  prove  a  temptation  to  ambitious  or  worldly 
minds,  and  in  this  way  greatly  to  endanger  the  purity  and  safety  of 
the  church,"  11th  Report,  pp.  20,  21. 

Thus  fiur  the  Directors  proceed  in  stating  the  reasons  which  have  led 
them  to  adopt  the  system  oTIooh,  in  preference  to  a  system  of  charity. 
The  reader  will  decide  whether  character  be  not  the  principal  reason, 
as  stated  in  my  letter  above.  They  next  consider  the  influence  of  the 
loan  in  connection  with  the  $maUness  of  the  sum  granted  ;  and  they 
infer,  that  similar  effects  may  be  produced  by  this  adso  upon  the  char- 
acter and  efforts  of  young  men.  But  the  smalliuss  of  the  loan,  as  I 
before  observed,  is  not  the  poini  in  debate. 

I  perceive  that  I  am  unconsciously  becoming  engaged  to  make  out 
a  full  reply ;  which  is  what  I  have,  on  the  whole,  thought  it  not  ne- 
cessary for  me  to  attempt  I  shall  therefore  pass  over  this  branch  of 
the  subject  by  remarking  only,  that  I  can  most  cheerfully  submit  the 
question  at  issue,  to  the  sober  and  enlightened  judgement  of  the  com- 
munity. This  has,  indeed,  been  already  very  widdy  expressed.  Since 
the  preceding  letter  was  written,  documents  have  been  published 
fiom  which  it  appears,  that  three  Education  Societies,  viz.  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Baptist,  ana  the  Societies  under  the  direction  of  the  Synod 
of  Virginia,  and  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Synod,  have  all  declared 
in  favour  of  the  principle  of  £aii.  These  are  in  addition  to  the  exam- 
ples quoted  in  my  letter ;  and  they  are  so  many  independent  testimo- 
nies in  &vour  of  the  system  of  the  American  Education  Society,  from 
enlightened  members  of  three  religious  denominations.  While  such 
testimonies  are  qwntaneously  afforded  by  Christians  of  different  de- 
nominations, and  living  in  widely  distant  parts  of  tlie  country,  who  can 
doubt  what  the  general  voice  of  the  community  is,  in  relation  to  this 
subject  ?  >. 

3.  Another,  and  a  fruitful  topic  of  remark  with  the  Editors,  as  it 
was  with  the  Reviewer,  is  the  organization  of  tlie  American  Educa- 
tion Society,  and  the  power  which,  in  consequence  of  its  permanent 
funds,  and  the  system  of  loans,  this  mode  of  organization  is  supposed 
to  throw  into  the  hands  of  a  few.  On  this  point,  I  have  no  doubt  tho 
public  mind  will  be  satisfied,  whenever  the  subject  comes  to  be  fully 
understood.  The  same  reasons  which  have  decided  mc  to  take  only 
a  summary  view  of  other  Remarks  made  by  the  Editors,  will  render  it 
necessary  that  I  should  be  very  brief  here ;  but  the  prinripUs  and 
faeti^  upon  which  the  whole  discussion  turns,  and  upon  which  the 
decision  of  the  religious  public  must  ultimately  rest,  may  be  compres- 
sed within  narrow  limits.     These  I  shall  endeavour  to  state. 

First,  then,  the  intelligent  reader  will  perceive,  that  much  which 
the  Editors  say  under  this  head,  depends  entirely,  for  its  effect,  upon 
their  objections  to  the  laamimg  system.  If  these  fail  of  being  support* 
ed,  the  remarks  growing  merely  out  of  them  can  have  no  weight.  Be- 
sides, if  money  is  to  be  refunded^  whether  it  be  in  the  way  prct>cribed 
by  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  General  Assembly,  or  in  any  other 
method,  the  power  to  receive  and  appropriate  it  must  be  exercised 
somewhere.    Consequently,  the  American  Education  Society  has  no 
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more  concern  with  the  Remarks  on  this  point,  than  all  other  Educa^ 
tion  Societies  which  have  adopted  the  principle  of  refunding. 

In  the  next  place,  as  it  regards  the  aceumuiaiian  of  power  in  the 
hands  of  a  few,  in  consequence  of  monies  refunded,  and  the  income  of 
permanent  scholarships,  the  following /ocf 5,  in  connection  with  what  I 
have  said  in  the  preceding  letter  respecting  checks,  will  enable  the 
reader  to  form  his  own  opmion  of  the  merits  of  the  question.  One  of 
these  facts  is,  that  with  the  exception  of  those  oases  w)^ere  a  donor 
chooses  to  prescribe  a  different  method,  all  monies  refunded  form  a  part 
of  the  contingent,  and  not  of  the  permanent  fund ;  and  they  are,  there- 
fore, expended  as  fast  as  received.  Of  course,  there  can  be  no  accu- 
mulation from  this  source,  any  more  than  from  other  contingent  funds. 
Another  fact  is,  that  a  part  only  of  what  is  appropriated  to  bene- 
ficiaries, can  be  refunded ;  inasmuch  as  the  Rules  of  the  Society  make 
provision  for  cancelling  the  notes  of  a  numerous  class  of  young  men, 
such  as  missionaries,  and  others,  who,  with  a  bare  support,  devote 
themselves  to  self  denying  labors  for  the  benefit  of  the  church.  These, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  be  greatly  multiplied,  as  the  work  of  evangeliz- 
ing the  world  advances.  But  their  increase  must  necessarily  diminish 
the  amount  of  money,  to  be  refunded  by  the  beneficiaries  of  Educar 
tion  Societies. 

Another  fact  is,  that  monies  refunded  by  beneficiaries  of  Branch 
Societies,  are  pledged,  by  a  recent  vote,  to  the  Branch  Societies  by 
whom  the  money  was  appropriated,  to  be  used  by  them  in  the  same 
manner  as  other  funds  raised  within  their  limits.  In  my  letter,  I  ex* 
pressed  an  opinion  that  such  an  arrangement  would  be  cheerfully  en- 
tered into  by  the  Board  of  the  Parent  Society ;  inasmuch  as  their 
measures  have  uniformly  been  distinguished  by  an  enlarged  and  liber- 
al policy,  and  they  could  not  be  supposed,  as  yet,  to  have  had  occasion 
to  act  on  this  subject,  the  whole  system  of  Branch  connection  being 
one  of  recent  experiment.  The  Editors  regard  this  "  concession,"  as 
they  are  pleased  to  term  it,  '*  worth  all  the  attention  which  they  have 
paid  to  the  subject."  I  am  happy  that  their  labour  can  be  so  easily 
recompensed.  The  reader,  however,  will  decide  whether  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  Board,  does  not,  as  stated  in  my  letter,  "  remove  even  the 
semblance  of  the  difficulty  which  the  Reviewer  suggests."  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  resolution,  as  published  in  the  Quarterly  Register  and 
Journal ;  Voted,  that  monies  refunded  bff  beneficiaries,  apprapriatian% 
to  whom  shall  have  been  made  by  a  Branch  Societff,  shall  hereafter  be 
pledged  to  the  Branch  Society  by  which  the  money  was  appropriated^ 
in  the  same  manner  as  is  now  provided  for  in  regard  to  other  fundi 
raised  within  the  limits  of  Branch  Societies. 

Another  fact  to  be  noticed  in  this  connection,  is,  that  the  entire 
permanent  fund  of  the  American  Education  Society  is  smaU.  Thus  it 
appears  from  the  last  annual  Report  of  the  Treasurer,  that  the  whoh 
amount  received  for  Scholarships,  including  bonds  and  cash,  was 
948129,58.  Compare  this  with  the  amount  vested  in  the  same  de- 
scription of  funds,  at  the  single  Seminary  of  Princeton.  From  the  min- 
utes of  the  last  General  Assembly  it  appears,  (and  for  one,  I  rejoice 
in  the  fact),  that  the  number  of  scholarships  bdonging  to  that  Seminar 
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ry  18  Nineteen,  (not  sixteen  as  I  stated  in  mj  note),  which,  at  fSfiOO 
for  each  scholarship,  amount  to  947,500 ;  i.  e.  within  less  than  seven 
hundred  doUars  of  the  whole  sum,  which  has  yet  been  paid  to  the  Schol« 
arship  fund  of  the  American  Education  Society.  And  yet  the  funds 
of  this  latter  Society  are  held  for  the  benefit  of  young  men,  in  nearly 
every  evangelical  Seminary  and  College  in  the  United  States.  Nor 
are  all  these  funds  subject  to  the  Board  of  the  Parent  Society ;  for  the 
income  of  scholarships  raised  within  the  limits  of  Branch  Societies,  is 
pledged  to  such  Branch  Societies,  as  has  been  repeatedly  mentioned 
before.  At  the  same  date  with  the  above,  the  Treasurer  of  the  Amer- 
ican  fVlucation  Society  reported  the  wkoie  amount  of  the  remaining 
Permanent  Fund  to  be  $95143,79.  If  now,  as  the  Editors  say, 
the  permanent  funds  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  For« 
eign  Missions  are  *'  so  insignificant  that  they  could  hardly  live  a  month 
without  the  contributions  of  the  Christian  community,"  (which  is  un- 
doubtedly true),  pray,  how  large  are  the  permanent  funds  of  the  Amer* 
ican  Education  Society,  and  how  long  could  they  live,  and  redeem 
their  pledges  to  400  young  men  pursuing  their  studies  at  00  or  70  In« 
atitutions,  with  no  resources  but  what  they  are  able  to  derive  from  per* 
manent  funds,  and  from  monies  refonded  by  beneficiaries  ?* 

Let  these  ^ts  be  considered,  and  I  willingly  leave  it  for  the  caiH 
did  and  enlightened  of  every  community  to  determine,  whether  a  So- 
ciety, like  the  American  Education  Society,  surrounded  with  nume* 
rous  checks,  with  an  income  from  permanent  funds  and  loans  which  is 
insufficient,  even  if  its  most  favourable  anticipations  should  be  realiz- 
ed, to  cover  one  half  of  its  expenditures,  and  pledged  to  assist  young 
men  of  suitable  character,  who  apply  for  its  patronage,  throughout  the 
United  States,  is  likely  to  become  **  independent  of  puUic  opinion" 
and  patronage,  as  the  Editors  of  the  Rrepertory  suppose.  The  with* 
drawing  of  that  patronage,  for  six  months,  would  absolutely  paralyze 
the  Society,  and  spread  embarrassment  and  distress  among  the  hun- 
dreds of  young  men  who  are  depending  upon  its  fonds. 

Thus  far  fhave  confined  my  remarks  to  the  subject  of  funds.  A 
few  words  now,  in  regard  to  the  mode  of  organization  which  the 
American  Education  S^iety  has  adopted. 

Two  objects  are  to  be  aimed  at  in  all  well  organized  bodies ;  effi- 
ciency, and  security  against  future  perversion.  That  the  organizar 
tion  of  the  American  Education  Society  is  well  adapted  to  secure  the 
first  of  these  objects,  even  the  Editors  of  the  Repertory  will  probably 
allow.  That  it  is  equally  well  adapted  to  the  last,  admits  of  as  dear 
proof,  as  any  proposition  which  is  supported  by  probable  evidence; 
For,  granting,  as  the  Editors  do,  that  those  who  now  compose  the  vot- 
ing members  of  the  American  Education  Society  are  enlightened  and 

*  The  pemuuMnt  fhnds  of  th«  Bowd  of  Foisifn  Miwiou,  •■  reported,  at  thsir 
late  moetiiif ,  ioeludinf  foandationa  for  the  eapport  of  offieen,  i»  $79067, 68. 
The  whole  amoant  ofjpermanent  fuadi,  inthUing  aekolarskins,  reported  by  the 
Americnn  Education  Society  at  the  last  annual  meeting  is  $74273,37.  It  ■hoold 
be  mentioned,  alio,  that  the  ineome  of  $90,000  of  the  general  permanent  iVmd  of 
tha  American  Edncation  Socidj,  la  appropriated  to  the  support  of  offiosrs,  aatU 
other  msaiui  oaa  bf  special^  pceridM  iQf  tUa  tad. 
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good  men,  to  whom  the  community  may  safely  confide  important  iil^ 
terests,  the  simple  question  at  issue  is,  WAeiher  such  a  body  of  men  is 
more  likely  to  err,  in  choosing  its  successors  and  those  who  are  to  man' 
age  its  concerns,  than  bodies  depending  upon  popular  election  and  con- 
tinually varying  their  expect  ? 

On  this  subject,  what  do  the  corporations  of  nearly  all  our  Colleges 
and  Seminaries  speak  ?  The  interest  felt  concerning  the  late  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  the  case  of  Dartmouth 
College,  will  answer  this  question ;  and  so  will  the  maxims  which  the 
experience  of  the  civilized  world  has  settled  in  the  appointment  of  the 
higher  officers  of  justice.  Why  is  it,  that  the'  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  deserves  to  be  characterized,  in 
the  strong  language  of  the  Editors,  as  an  Institution  "  of  all  others  af- 
fording perhaps  the  least  temptation  to  abuse  1"  They  choose  their 
successors,  and  the  community  very  confidently  and  justly  expect,  that 
they  will  choose  men  of  like  views  and  like  spirit  with  themselves. 

The  Reviewer  has  referred  to  Cambridge  as  an  unhappy  instance 
of  the  perversion  of  funds ;  bnt  did  he  know  when  he  made  the  refe- 
rence, that  Cambridge  was  wanting  in  the  very  arrangement  for  its 
trusts  which  the  American  Education  Society  has  made  ?  The  Board 
of  Overseers  of  Harvard  College,  when  it  changed  its  character,  had 
not  the  right  of  electing  its  own  members,  bnt  depended  upon  popular 
election.  The  pastors  of  the  six  neighbouring  towns  (including  Bos- 
ton) together  with  the  Councillors  and  Senators  of  the  State^  chosen 
annually,  were  ez  officio  members  of  the  Board.  These  last,  of 
course,  gave  a  different  character  to  the  College,  when  a  majority  of 
them  departed  from  the  faith  of  their  fathers. 

I  might  appeal  to  other  cases ;  but  the  principle  is  too  obvious  to 
require  illustration.  So  long  as  the  maxim  holds  true,  in  the  moral 
as  well  as  natural  world,  that  like  causes  are  adapted  to  produce  Uhe 
effects,  so  long  human  experience  and  human  testimony  will  decide, 
in  favour  of  the  mode  of  organization  which  the  American  Education 
Society  has  adopted,  as  best  suited  to  guard  permanent  fimds  of  any 
kind  against  future  perversion. 

It  were  easy  to  show,  that  the  very  thing  on  which  the  Editors 
place  their  ultimate  reliance  for  safety,  in  regard  to  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  viz.  popular  annual  election,  (sup- 
posing the  church  in  general  should  become  corrupt,  and  that  this  is 
possible,  the  history  of  the  church  in  past  ages  affords  sufficient  proof), 
would  of  itself  be  a  most  terrible  engine  of  evil,  and  a  most  formidable 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  reformation.  When  this  should  once  happen, 
what  would  prevent  the  adequate  majorities  of  the  Presbyteries  firom 
**  changing  the  doctrines  and  discipline  of  the  Presbyterian  chnrch," 
and  throwing  all  its  funds.  Seminaries,  and  every  thing  else  pertaining 
to  it,  into  the  hands  of  the  enemies  of  evangelical  truth  1  The  Edi- 
tors and  the  Reviewer  seem  to  have  no  fear  of  the  future  perversion  of 
this  mighty  power  in  the  hands  of  the  General  Assembly  ;  and  they 
challenge  a  comparison  of  its  mode  of  organization,  with  that  of  the 
American  Education  Society.  Comparisons  of  this  nature  are  always 
to  be  avoided,  if  possible,  lest  they  should  seem  to  be  invidious.    Bat 
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•ince  the  subject  is  forced  upon  my  attention,  I  hope  I  may  be  allowed 
to  inquire,  without  being  supposed  to  be  unfriendly  to  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  Where  lies  the  uUimate  security  against  perversion,  accord- 
ing to  the  Constitution  of  that  Church  ?  Tbe  Reviewer  and  the  Edi- 
tors both  build  their  hopes  upon  the  annual  election  of  Commissioners 
to  the  General  Assembly  by  the  Presbyteries.  But  how  are  the  Pres- 
byteries constituted  I  The  Book  of  Discipline  says,  that  they  consist 
**  of  pastors  and  elders,  within  a  particular  jurisdiction."  By  whom 
are  these  pastors  and  elders  chosen  ?  The  same  authority  answers, 
that  a  pastor  is  to  be  chosen  by  '*  the  electors  of  the  congregation," 
over  which  he  is  to  be  settled.  And  how  are  the  ruling  elders  to  be 
chasen  ?  Why,  "  every  congregation  shall  elect  persons  to  the  of- 
dee  of  ruling  elders;"  and  the  {node  of  election  is  to  be  "  the  most  ap- 
proved and  in  use  in  that  congregation."  (Form  of  Gov.  and  Dis. 
Chap.  XII.  ^  2,  and  XIV.  ^  3.)  Now  the  congregation  consists  of 
those  who  are  church  members,  and  of  those  who  are  not ;  and  nearly 
always,  to  say  the  least,  the  latter  exceeds  the  former  in  point  of  num- 
bers. The  power,  then,  of  electing  those  who  are  to  determine  what 
men  shall  constitute  the  General  Assembly,  lies  ultimately  in  the  hands 
of  the  congregation  ;  i.  e.  as  the  Book  of  Discipline  explains  it,  the 
pew  holders  or  proprietors,  (or  in  some  instances  it  may  be  attendants 
on  public  worship),  a  majority  of  whom,  in  most  instances,  are  not 
professors  of  reUgion,  The  church  as  such,  and  by  her  separate  vote, 
elects  neither  her  pastors  nor  her  ruling  elders. 

Will  it  be  said,  now,  that  those  who  are  to  be  elected,  must  be 
members  of  the  church,  and  give  their  assent  to  the  Confession  of 
Faith  ;  so  that  church  membership  and  the  creed  become  a  check  upon 
the  congregation,  i.  e.  upon  the  world  f  I  answer,  this  may  be  ;  and 
it  is  equally  true,  also,  that  it  may  happen  otherwise.  To  confirm  this, 
I  bring  the  testimony  of  the  Editors  themselves,  in  a  previous  article  of 
the  very  number  of  the  Repertory  in  question,  who  tell  us,  that 
**  The  Lutherans  have  their  Confession  of  Augsburgh :  the  English 
Church,  their  Thirty-nine  Articles ;  the  Scotch  and  the  French  Cal- 
vinists  have  a  Confession  still  more  extended  and  minute :  but  the  Lu- 
therans  are  Neologists ;  the  English  are  Arminians :  the  Scotch  have 
their  moderate  men,  which  is  but  another  name  for  Arminians ;  and  the 
French,  as  a  church,  have  now,  if  we  are  rightly  informed,  no  creed  at 
all.  Philosophy,  as  it  is  called,  has  produced  these  changes.  And  it 
is  not  in  human  wisdom  effectually  to  guard  against  them.  We  see 
corresponding  changes  taking  place,  even  in  the  best  constituted 
churches  in  this  country.  Our  own  denomination  [the  Presbyterian 
Church]  fiords  a  very  striking  instance  of  this  kind,"  p.  490. 

The  Editors  have  said  much  about  what  is  possible  in  regard  to 
the  future  character  and  fate  of  the  American  Education  Society.  It 
is  possible,  I  admit,  that  '*  eleven  men"  of  corrupt  or  sectarian  views 
may,  at  some  future  time,  constitute  a  majority  of  the  members  present 
at  an  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Education  Society,  and  may 
take  advantage  of  their  accidental  ascendency  to  change  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  to  elect  hundreds  of  men  into  the  Society  of  like  character 
with  themselves;  and  all  this  may  take  pbce  in  a  way  so  sudden  and 
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anlooked  for,  that  the  remaining  390  or  400  members  will  not  have 
taken  the  alarm  in  time  to  prevent  the  mischief.  But  surely  the  Edi- 
tors will  not  now  deny,  that  it  is  possible,  (must  they  not  admit  it  to  be 
even  probable,  f)  that,  at  some  ftiture  period,  the  world  may  break 
through  the  slender  barrier  of  a  Confession  of  Faith,  and  elect  pastors 
and  elders  tor  the  Presbyterian  churches,  who  will  give  her  tears  to 
drink,  instead  of  the  water  of  life ;  and  who  will  commission  men  to 
represent  tliem  in  the  General  Assembly,  with  whom  those  now  on  the 
stage,  and  who  for  the  present  annually  constitute  that  venerable  body, 
would  rofiise  to  hold  communion  for  an  hour.  When  that  gloomy  day 
comes,  then  who  shall  wield  the  vast  and  armnmlating  power  which  is 
subservient  to  the  will  of  the  (General  Assembly  ? — a  ]x>wer  which  has 
at  its  dif^posal,  seminaries,  professors,  students,  funds,  and  every  other 
means  of  influence  pertaining  to  a  denomination,  wealthy,  powerful, 
and  spread  over  all  parts  of  our  country.  The  churches  of  Massachu- 
setts, deprived  of  their  rights  by  parish  influence,  (that  very  influence 
which  now  elects  the  pastors  and  elders  of  the  Presbyterian  church), 
and  looking  in  vain  for  protection  to  Confessions  of  Faith,  and  long  es- 
tablished usagRs,  once  fully  acknowledged  as  valid  even  by  the  civil 
power,  aflord  a  lesson  of  admonition  on  this  subject,  which  should  nev- 
er—never be  forgotten. 

It  would  be  easy  to  enlarge ;  but  this  would  draw  me  aside  from 
the  course,  which,  on  the  whole,  I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  pursue. 
Some  passages  in  the  remarks  of  the  ESditora,  not  immediately  connect- 
ed with  the  foreGfoin<T  heads  of  discussion,  claim  attention.  On  these 
I  shall  make  a  frw  observations,  and  then  bring  my  remarks  to  a  close. 

P.  616,  the  Editors  intimate,  that  becansc  the  salaries  of  ministers 
in  this  country  mu^t,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  be  smalls  therefore 
the  ability  to  refund  cannot  exist,  except  in  a  very  limited  degree ;  and 
consequently  that  the  principles  of  the  American  Education  Society 
must  have  an  oppressive  influence.  It  is  also  stated,  that  1  '*  appear 
strangely  to  have  forgotten"  my  own  remark  on  this  subject,  in  argu- 
ing that  young  men  of  good  talents  may,  with  proper  diligencn  and 
economy,  return  into  the  Treasury  of  the  Society  what  they  have  re- 
ceived. To  this,  it  is  sufficient  to  reply,  that  ability  to  refund,  has  or- 
dinarily quite  as  much  connexion  with  economy^  as  with  the  amotmt  of 
salary  received.  Many  whose  salary  is  barely  suflicient  to  meet  their 
wants,  even  with  "  the  strictest  economy,"  have  nevertheless  found  the 
means  of  cancelling  every  debt  contracted  for  their  education,  by  pru- 
dent management;  and,  especially,  by  not  injudiciously  increasing 
their  responsibilities,  as  soon  as  they  have  entered  upon  their  public  la- 
bours. How  oflen  has  this  been  done  by  the  indigent  young  men  of 
talents,  in  other  professions,  whose  efforts  no  Education  Society  ever 
aided  or  encouraged  ?  If  there  be  any  one  particular  reason,  why  the 
American  Education  Society  should  maintain  the  principles  which 
they  have  adopted,  this  is  one,  the  very  one,  to  which  President  Nott 
has  alluded  in  his  letter,  quoted  by  me,  p.  23,  as  a  reason  for  prefer- 
ring a  system  of  loans  to  a  system  of  donations,  viz.  that,  in  a  coun- 
try like  ours,  the  people,  if  supplied  at  all,  must  be  supplied  by  minis- 
ters who  Ctin  live  on  small  saJarics ;  and  that  it  is  wise  to  raise  up  men 
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who  can  so  live.  Compare  now  the  salary  system  of  edacating  stu- 
dents in  a  course  of  preparation  for  the  ministry,  (so  earnestly  recom- 
menced by  the  Editors),  and  the  system  adopted  by  the  American  Ed- 
ucation Society ;  and  can  there  be  a  doubt,  which  of  them  b  best  cal- 
ctUated  to  promote  such  an  object  ? 

The  Editors  more  than  intimate,  in  several  places,  that  the  power 
which  the  American  Education  Ssciety^ possesses,  is  a  power  to  control 
the  place  of  education  to  which  every  student  shall  go ;  and  conse- 
quently, to  control  their  principles  and  views  of  theology,  as  well  as  to 
build  up,  or  pull  down,  any  Seminary  or  College.  But  is  this  dealing 
justly  by  a  Society,  wliose  fundamental  rule,  in  all  its  operations,  is 
impartiality  and  uniformity ^  in  regard  to  its  treatment  of  young  men 
and  Institutions ;  and  which  has  encountered  no  small  amount  of  ob- 
jection aud  prejudice,  in  consequence  of  adhering  inviolably  to  this 
broad  and  catholic  principle,  and  extending  it  to  different  evangelical 
denominations  ?  And  this,  too,  when  the  American  Education  Socie- 
ty is  the  only  Education  Society  in  the  United  States,  which  is  known 
to  have  acted  on  the  same  broad  and  catholic  ground.  If,  in  any  in- 
stances, "the  friends  and  officers  of  its  tributaries  and  Branches"  have 
departed  from  this  principle,  (as  the  Editors  say),  Ut  the  cases  he  point" 
ed  out,  and  the  Society  will  doubtless  use  whatever  influence  they  pos- 
sess, to  guard  against  a  recurrence  of  the  same  evil  in  future.  But  let 
not  the  Society  be  charged  with  doing,  or  attempting  to  do,  what  they 
utterly  disclaim  in  their  fundamental  rules  of  proceeding,  and  what 
they,  as  at  present  constituted,  have  no  lawful  "  power''  to  do.  Ought 
not  the  bare  enumeration  of  srventy^seven  Academies,  twenty-three 
Colleges,  and  ten  Theological  Seminaries,  in  which  have  been  aided 
nine  hundred  young  men,  the  natives  of  almost  every  State  of  the 
Union,  including  individuals  oi  five  or  six  evangelical  denominations  ; 
all  this,  too,  by  funds  obtained  chiefly  from  one  denomination,  and  I 
may  add,  from  one  State ;  ought  not  such  facts  to  shield  the  Society 
against  imputations  of  local  or  sectarian  perversion  ?  The  causes 
which  led  to  its  formation,  and  which  have  produced  its  enlarged  and 
truly  Christian  policy,  are  to  be  traced  to  higher  and  more  benevolent 
views  of  the  wants  of  our  country  and  of  the  world,  than  pertain  to  a 
sectarian  spirit. 

The  Editors  have  taken  much  pains  (pp.  626 — 629),  to  shew  that 
what  I  have  said  respecting  some  assertions  of  the  Reviewer  relative  to 
the  unrestrained  power  of  the  Parent  Society  over  all  funds  in  its  treas- 
ury, is  irrelevant,  and  therefore  require  no  answer  at  all.  But  what 
are  the  assertions  of  the  Reviewer  ?  Not  merely,  that  monies  are  re- 
funded to  the  Parent  Society,  but  that  they  are  placed  ''  entirely  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  Branches."  It  was  proved,  if  I  mistake  not, 
that  this  is  not  a  just  view  of  the  case ;  and  numerous  checks  were 
pointed  out,  which  were  intended  to  prevent  the  evils  referred  to  by 
the  Reviewer.  In  what  other  way  should  assertions  of  this  nature  have 
been  answered  ?  Every  candid  reader,  on  comparing  the  two  articles, 
will  be  competent  to  judge. 

I  might  go  on  to  comment,  in  a  similar  manner,  on  many  other 
passages ;  but  it  is  unnecessary.  I  shall  notice  but  one  more  rctxv^uck. 
of  the  kind  to  which  I  now  refer. 
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On  p.  635,  the  Editors,  after  disapproving  the  methods  parsued  by 
the  American  Education  Society,  in  regard  to  the  estabUskment  of 
permanent  scholarships  6lc,,  say ;  "  Oar  mode  of  carrying  the  ^ame 
principle  into  effect,  is  to  collect  all' the  money  which  the  Christian 
public  is  able  and  willing  to  give  for  the  purpose,  and  to  expend  it  tin- 
mediately  in  educating  youth  of  a  suitable  character."  To  this  mode 
the  American  Education  Society  can  surely  have  no  objection,  since  it 
is  the  mode  which  they  have  most  commonly  practised.  But  do  the 
Editors  mean  to  say,  that  this  is  the  only  or  the  principal  method 
which  has  been  pursued,  at  the  distinguished  Seminary  in  their  neigh* 
bourhood,  and  with  which  some  of  them  are  connected  ?  Where  then 
are  the  nearly  fifty  thousand  dollars  invested  for  the  benefit  of  that 
Seminary,  in  permanent  scholarships  ?  Have  the  funds  thus  raised 
for  charitable  purposes,  "  been  all  expended  immediately,''  so  soon  as 
received  ;  or,  has  only  the  interest  been  applied  ? 

A  word,  on  the  defence  made  by  the  Editors  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  attack  was  commenced  upon  the  American  Eiducation  Socie- 
ty, and  I  have  done. 

The  Editors  entirely  mistake,  if  they  suppose  that  the  friends  of  the 
Society  wish  to  ''  hush  up"  the  subjects  under  discussion.  They,  as 
well  as  all  others,  may  rest  assured,  that  from  whatever  quarter  serious 
objections  may  come,  the  American  Education  Society  will  not  shrink 
from  canvassing  them  ;  nor  strive  to  suppress  them,  even  when  they 
might  wish  the  manner  in  which  they  are  made  to  be  different.  Hav- 
ing no  end  in  view  but  the  highest  good  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom, 
they  only  wish  to  know  the  best  way  in  which  this  can  be  accomplish- 
ed, and  they  will  feel  themselves  bound  to  adopt  it ;  and  this,  whether 
they  come  to  the  knowledge  of  their  duty  by  open  rebuke,  or  by  pri- 
vate conference  and  kindly  admonition. 

But  the  abstract  right  to  attack  openly  a  benevolent  Society  like 
the  one  in  question,  and  to  make  a  public  impeachment  of  its  meas- 
ures, does  not  prove,  and  cannot  prove,  that  Christian  confidence  and 
fraternal  regard  are  not  due  to  it.  I  cannot  help  feeling,  that  an  at- 
tack of  such  a  nature,  and  on  the  ground  of  such  a  right,  is  one  of 
those  cases,  in  which  civilians  would  say,  SummumjuSy  summa  ir^uria. 

The  Editors  say,  **  We  might  as  well  have  placed  our  objections  in 
the  fire,  as  presented  them  to  the  Board,"  p.  603.  And  yet,  in  different 
parts  of  their  remarks,  they  intimate  that  the  objections,  which  they 
bring  forward  against  the  American  Education  Society,  are  so  forci- 
ble, so  plain,  and  so  convincing  to  all  men  of  candour,  that  none  of 
this  character  can  refuse  to  feel  their  weight.  What  sort  of  men,  then, 
must  the  **  Board"  be,  before  whom  objections  so  plain  would  do  no 
more  good  than  if  they  were  "  placed  in  the  fire  7"  And  are  these 
the  men,  too,  of  whom  the  Reviewer,  from  his  personal  acquaintance 
with  some  of  the  Directors,  and  from  information  obtained  concerning 
them  all,  has  said,  (and  the  Editors  tell  us  they  are  not  disposed  to  call 
these  assertions  in  question) ;  "  We  believe  them  to  be  as  pure  in 
their  intentions,  as  single  in  their  purpose,  and  as  devoted  to  the  cause 
of  evangelical  piety,  as  any  men  on  earth ;  and  we  disclaim  any  know- 
fedge  of  a  single  act  in  their  management  of  this  great  charity,  which 
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has  the  most  remote  sectarian  bearing."   And  again ;  ''  As  long  as  the 
Directors  remain  such  as  we  believe  they  now  are,  intelligent,  active, 
and  devoted  to  the  cause  of  evangelical  doctrine  and  piety,  every  thing  ' 
which  the  interests  of  the  church  and  of  the  world  demand,  will  be 
done,''  p.  361,  364. 

I  do  not  know  to  which  of  the  Directors  objections  against  the 
American  Ekiucation  Society  may  have  been  made,  as  the  Editors  de- 
clare ;  nor  whether  the  Secretary  may  not  have  heard  the  doubts  of 
some  men  expressed,  in  rcmrd  to  the  measures  of  the  Society.  But 
this  I  know,  that  neither  Directors  nor  Secretary  have  felt,  that  they 
had  a  right  to  expect  a  sudden  and  public  attack ;  least  of  all,  have 
they  anticipated  this,  from  any  objections  before  made  on  the  points 
exhibited  with  most  prominence,  by  the  articles  published  in  the  Re- 
pertory. 

I  may  ask,  moreover,  have  not  the  Editors  themselves  suggested  an 
important  reason,  why  the  mode  of  attack  resorted  to  by  them  and  by 
the  Reviewer,  is  not  the  most  auspicious  to  the  peace  or  to  the  prosper- 
ity of  the  church  ?  On  p.  632  they  say,  and  very  justly  ;  "  There  is 
no  subject  on  which  jealousies  are  so  likely  to  arise,  as  respecting 
the  education  of  young  men  for  the  ministry."  Could  any  thing  now 
be  better  suited  to  produce  such  a  result,  than  the  manner  which  has 
been  adopted  in  the  Repertory  of  attacking  the  American  Education 
Society  ?  The  present  organization  and  measures  of  the  Society  have 
not  b^n  adopted  without  long  deliberation,  and  faithful  exertion  to 
learn,  as  widely  as  possible,  the  views  of  the  Christian  community. 
The  objects  of  the  Society  are,  by  the  Reviewer  and  the  Editors,  ac- 
knowledged to  be  excellent ;  the  management  of  it  able,  and,  as  far  as 
Christian  intentions  are  concerned,  correct.  I  may  add,  too,  that  it 
has  expended  fourteen  years  of  great  labour,  and  ceaseless  effort,  in  or- 
der to  accomplish  its  objects ;  and  that  the  acting  members  of  it  have 
made  sacrifices,  which  few  if  any  of  our  churches  know  how  to  esti- 
mate ;  which  indeed,  I  believe,  none  but  the  great  Head  of  the  Church 
will  fully  estimate.  In  this  state  of  things,  to  be  publicly  impeached, 
and  held  up  as  an  object  of  terror  and  suspicion,  was  not  what  was  ex- 
pected. Is  it  wise,  in  such  a  day  as  this,  to  adopt  a  course  which  is 
calculated  to  divide  and  distract  the  churches,  and  to  set  those  who 
really  love  the  Saviour  at  variance  with  each  other ;  and  all  this,  while 
the  common  enemy  is  pressing  on  all  evangelical  churches,  and  en- 
deavouring to  overthrow  them  ?  All  this,  too,  while  the  world  is  per- 
ishing ^  lack  of  vbion,  and  millions  have  none  to  break  to  them  the 
bread  of  life  ? 

How  easy,  now,  for  any  man,  without  claim  to  any  thing  more  than 
«  mediocrity  of  talent,  to  make  an  appeal  that  should  excite  the  jeal- 
ousies of  the  east  and  the  west,  of  the  north  and  the  south,  in  regard 
to  the  ''  power**  which  is  necessarily  confided  to  each  and  all  of  our 
great  benevolent  Societies  1  But  could  this  be  done  with  Christian 
wisdom,  and  kindness,  and  propriety  ?  If  brethren  honestly  differ  in 
their  views  of  conducting  these  Societies,  is  it  not  on  all  accounts  pre- 
ferable, that  the  strife  be,  to  **  show  a  more  excellent  way,"  by  each 
endeavouring  to  hold  up  the  light  of  a  holier,  and  brighter^  and  ^oii^ 
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energetic  example  of  benevolent  aeUon  f  When  this  is  done,thofle  who  tre  wan- 
dering may  see  the  error  of  their  ways ;  and  until  it  be  done,  those  who  through 
self  denial,  and  high  and  strenuous  and  long  continued  eifort,  are  striving  to  savo 
the  perishing  souls  of  men,  are  entitled  to  something  diiferent  from  being  made 
the  objects  of  suspicion  and  jealousy. 

But  1  hasten  to  bring  these  observations  to  a  close,  by  briefly  stating  my  rea- 
sons fur  declining  to  enter  into  a  more  extended  examination  of  the  Remarks  ^f 
the  Editors. 

The  fear  that  the  present  discussion  may  come  to  be  a  real  controversy ^  is  one 
reason  why  I  decline  a  continuance  of  it.  In  addition  to  tliis,  my  own  official  du- 
ties are  of  such  a  nature,  as  to  leave,  me  no  time  for  a  controversy  on  a  subject 
foreign  to  them,  however  important.  At  least,  I  cannot  go  any  further  than  I 
have  already  gone,  without  neglecting  previous  and  paramount  obligations.  A 
third  reason  is,  that  should  fbrtner  discussion  be  judged  necessary  or  expedient, 
the  stibjects  in  question  (not  the  controversy)  will  be  discussed  by  another  writer, 
who  is  more  thoroughly  acquainted  than  myself  with  all  the  principles,  and  rules, 
and  business  of  the  American  Education  Society,  and  in  whose  candour,  sound 
judgement,  and  ability  to  discuss,  the  public  may  reasonably  put  great  confi- 
dence. A  fourth  reason  for  not  pursuing  the  subject  is,  that  naving,  for  a  lonff 
time,  been  in  the  habit  of  the  most  broUierly  and  confidential  intercourse  with 
some  gentlemen,  whom  I  suppose  to  be  amon^  the  Editors  of  the  Biblical  Reper- 
tory, and  cherishing  towards  them  most  unfeigned  respect,  confidence,  and  fra- 
ternal affection,  it  would  be  a  sacrifice  to  which  nothing  but  the  most  imperious 
duty  would  force  me,  to  trespass  on  their  affection  and  confidence  by  dispute ; 
for  dispute,  unhappily,  seems  now  to  be  the  next  step,  if  indeed  it  be  not  already 
begun. 

I  may  also  add,  tliat  I  have  given  mv  name  ta  the  public,  and  thus  stand  di- 
rectly and  avowedly  responsible  for  all  that  I  sav ;  but  the  Reviewer,  and  the 
writer  who  comes  forward  in  the  name  of  the  **  Editors,'*  have  declined  doing 
this,  and,  consequently,  have  shunned  to  meet  the  discussion  on  equal  terms  of 
responsibility. 

My  last  reason  for  declining  to  protract  the  discussion  beyond  its  present  limits, 
is  one  of  which  I  must  leave  my  readers  to  judge.  In  various  parts  of  the  Re- 
marks, there  occur  expressions  of  the  following  nature ;  **  We  might  as  well 
have  placed  our  objections  in  the  fire  as  presented  them  to  the  Bow,"  p.  003 ; 
which  has  already  been  noticed.  So  again;  "This  appears  very  mncn  like 
throwing  dust  in  the  reader's  eyes,"  p.  609.  '^  But  unless  we  are  greatly  deceived, 
we  cannot  be  schooled  ex  cathedra  into  the  admission  of  fiicts  not  fully  substan- 
tiated," p.  G24.  **  We  are  not  the  only  persons  who  write  about  important  con- 
cerns without  correct  information,"  p.  631.  "  We  were  obliged  to  show  how  fiir 
his  arguments  were  from  reaching  the  point,  and  how  little  we  were  disposed  to 
take  dicta  for  proof,"  p.  638.  Of  these  and  the  like  expressions,  by  no  means 
sparsely  scattered  over  the  Renuurks  of  the  Editors,  the  public  are  competent 
judges.  They  will  probably  see  in  them  some  reasons  for  my  fears  that  contro- 
versy is  near  at  hand,  if  the  subject  be  fkrther  pursued  in  its  present  attitude ; 
and  also  a  good  reason  why  I  should  decline  to  pursue  it,  when  it  is  assuming  a 
form  like  this.  Ever  since  I  entered  on  public  life,  and  engaged  in  polemics  of 
any  kind,  it  has  been  my  fixed  resolution,  when  any  thing  of  this  nature  begins 
to  develope  itself,  to  decline  further  discussion  *,  because  I  have  a  full  apprehen- 
sion, that  no  good  can  be  expected  firom  it.  I  see  no  reason,  in  the  present  case, 
for  departing  fi-om  this  resolution. 

I  take  my  leave,  therefore,  of  the  discussion  in  question,  sincerely  hopiiy  that 
I  have  not  given  occasion  for  the  public  to  censure  the  manner ^  it  they  w>  not 
approve  the  matter,  of  what  I  have  published.  But  should  they  disapprove  of 
either,  or  of  both,  I  only  stand  responsible ;  the  American  Education  Society  are 
guiltless.  As  my  name  appears  before  the  world,  tliey  will  know  whom  to  cen- 
sure. If  it  be  not  an  evidence  of  a  man's  caution^  to  be  thus  open  in  the  cause 
which  ho  pleads,  it  is  at  least  some  evidence  of  the  sincerity  or  his  opinion,  and 
of  his  full  persuasion  that  it  can  be  honestly  supported.  A  cause  that  will  fully 
bear  examination,  needs  no  conceabaent. 

BI.  STUART. 

ilodorer,  Dw.  18, 1899. 
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IT  seems  a  bumiliatiag  reflection,  that  truth 
should,  in  any  respect,  be  (]e|>eii(lent  upon  error,  either 
for  its  discovery  or  its  advancement  We  regret  that 
HO  many  ingenious  minds  must  be  perplexed  by  enqui- 
ries which  must  never  he  resolved,  in  order  that  true 
science  may  rise  upon  such  mental  ruins.  But  alchymy 
must  give  rise  to  chemistry.  Matter  and  mind  must 
be  first  investigated  by  theory,  and  produce  much  wild 
speculation,  before  natural  and  intellectual  philosophy 
are  taught  to  begin  with  facts,  and  be  contented  with 
such  principles  as  may  be  established  by  experiment 
and  observation.  It  would  appear  that  those  mindi 
which  are  capable  of  extending  the  boundaries  of  hu- 
man knowledge,  roust,  in  the  first  plsre,  attempt  depths 
which  they  cannot  fathom,  and  heights  they  cannot 
ascend ;  and  will  thus  exhaust  their  energies,  unless 
some  sad  examples  are  before  them,  teaching  thera, 
that  they  are  endeavouring  what  others  have  found 
unattainable. 

These  remarks  may  justify  the  course  I  shall  pursue 
on  a  subject,  which  I  have  perhaps  too  tamely,  perhaps 
too  presumptuously,  selected.  What  school-boy  has 
not  written  something  upon  Genius?  Yet  what  philos- 
opher has  ever  given  an  adequate  definition,  or  what 
poet,  an  adequate  description  of  it? 

To  attempt  a  solution  of  several  intricate  questions 
that  have  been  agitated  respecting  Geuiux,  we  deem 
among  those  fruitless  endeavours  to  which  we  have 
already  alluded.     Who  will  demonstrate  that  all  man- 
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kind  are  born  with  equal  capacities,  or  that  they  are 
not  ?  On  the  one  side,  common  opinion,  if  not  common 
sense,  leads  us  to  believe  an  original  inequality.    On 
the  other,  so  infinite  the  number  of  circumstances  which, 
from  the  first,  contribute  to  form  the  mind,  which  cir- 
cumstances are  far  from  being  always  discoverable,  that 
probably  no  one  can  demonstrate,  that  there  must  be 
any  native  disparity.    And  ii  it  should  be  decided, 
that  such  inequality  exists,  it  would  promote  pride  and 
check  diligence ;  if,  that  all  minds  are  equal,  it  would 
lead  many  to  unsuccessful  attempts.     We  may  say, 
then,  respecting  this  question,  there  is  little  hope  of 
deciding  it,  and  little  advantage  to  be  expected  from 
its  decision.    Whether  Genius  is  the  result  of  particu- 
lar situations  in  life,  and  of  the  nameless  and  countless 
circumstances  that  act  upon  the  mind,  or  whether  it  is 
only  developed  by  these  circumstances ;-— our  business 
is  not  with  such  unpromising  queries,  but  with  the 
means  by  which  Genius  is  reared,  or  by  which  it  is 
developed.    Gtenius  may  languish  while  deciding  npon 
its  own  origin ;  or  it  may  become  the  subject  of  admir- 
ation by  its  success,  without  abstruse  speculation  re- 
specting the  causes  which  have  produced  it 

Neither  shall  I  attempt,  on  this  occasion,  to  shew, 
by  logical  definition,  what  Genius  is.  Any  thing  short 
of  that  apprehension  which  we  form  pf  Genius,  when 
we  behold  living  examples,  or  when  we  contemplate 
their  achievements,  is  short  of  an  adequate  definition. 
The  idea  fully  conceived  begets  an  enthusiasm  which 
no  one  ever  felt  from  reading.  ^<  Gtenius  is  that  apti- 
tude of  the  mind  by  which  a  person  is  formed  to  excel 
in  some  science,  art  or  employment.'^  Biography, 
history,  the  works  of  the  learned,  these,  if  consulted, 
combine  to  give  us  a  just  conception  of  Genius.  Pro- 
bably Genius  is  at  those  times  best  defined  to  our 
understandings,  when  we  admire  it  most.  It  is  the 
intellectual  image  of  that  Being  whose  attributes  we 
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may  fhen  conceive  ourselves  best  to  understand^  wben 
with  most  reverence  we  bow  down  and  adore. 

[laving  in  our  minds,  then,  not  a  tame  and  pitiful 
abstraction,  but  such  a  conception  of  Genius  as  is  gain- 
ed from  a  contemplation  of  those  splendid  personages 
who  have  illumined  and  moved  the  world  ;  the  inter- 
esting, the  practical  enquiry  is.  What  are  the  Aids  of 
Genius?  How  far  can  those  intellectual  phenomena  be 
thus  accounted  for  ?  Laudable  zeal  has  been  shewn  in 
investigating  the  material  world;  great  success  has 
resulted ;  much  interest  is  felt  in  understanding  those 
laws  by  which  atoms  and  systems  are  regulated.  We 
feel  a  natural  pleasure  in  admiring  greatness,  and  we 
have  as  searching  a  curiosity  to  enquire  into  the  objects 
which  give  us  interest  It  is  not,  therefore,  a  cause  of 
astonishment,  that  we  love  to  admire  the  lights  of  the 
firmament,  or  that  we  extend  our  curiosity  to  the  laws 
by  which  they  stand  or  move.  Yet  these  are  inert 
matter.  Mind  produced  them.  Mind  sustains  and 
moves  them.  For  the  residence  and  happiness  of  mind 
they  were  created.  Mind  should,  therefore,  be  con- 
templated with  sreater  interest  than  matter.  The 
causes  by  which  Genius  is,  undeniably,  either  produc- 
ed or  rendered  conspicuous,  form  a  subject  still  more 
worthy  of  our  enquiry,  than  the  revolutions  of  the 
planets.     ■ 

To  enlarge,  however,  upon  all  the  means  by  which 
Gtenius  is  excited  and  matured,  would  be  traversing  a 
field  too  wide  for  our  present  purpose.  It  is  probably 
too  common  an  impression,  that  education,  implying  in 
that  term  no  more  than  the  advantages  of  books,  study 
and  instructors,  is  all  that  is  requisite  for  the  encour- 
agement, direction  and  developement  of  talent.  There 
are  other  aids  which  deserve  far  more  consideration 
than  they  generally  receive.  Were  it  admitted,  that 
study  and  application  constltnte  the  principal  means  of 
improving  Genius,  and  preparing  it  for  its  most  success- 
ful exertions ;  still  we  have  advanced  by  no  means  to 
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the  most  important  instrMtions  relative  to  this  sabjecfy 
until  we  have  shewn  the  caases  which  lead  Genius  U> 
this  application.  Of  those  who  have  the  characteris- 
ticks  of  (reDius,  how  few  comparatively  give  themselves 
to  ihat  application,  or  make  that  use  of  the  means  of 
improvement  within  their  reach,  which  is  necessary  to 
bring  their  talents  into  successful  and  conspicuous  ex- 
ercise. Some  of  the  most  important  aids  of  Geniu» 
are  therefore  to  be  sought  in  those  exciting  causes, 
which  bend  Genius  towards  its  appropriate  objects, 
and  inspire  it  with  an  ardour  to  avail  itself  of  its  ad- 
vantages. 

It  has  indeed  been  a  very  pleasing^  as  it  has  been  a 
very  useful,  and  certainly  a  \et^  Jrequent  exercise,  to 
dwell  upon  the  aid  which  talent  receives  from  books 
and  instructors.  It  never  can,  and  it  never  ought  to  be 
eradicated  from  the  mind,  that  the  student,  who  rivets 
his  alteution  to  authors  of  classick  fame,  and  endeavours 
to  grow  learned  and  great  by  the  study  of  their  excel- 
lence, and  who  sometimes  in  hb  zeal  even  leaves  pru- 
dence behind,  until  experience  obliges  him  to  resume 
her  for  the  companion  of  his  exertions ;  that  this  sto- 
dent  is  employing  a  most  effectual  aid  of  Genius.  And 
if  by  education  be  implied  all  that  may  be  signified  by 
that  term,  it  may  be  said  to  include  all  the  essential 
means  of  encouraging  talent.  For  mankind  are  in 
reality  educated^  that  is,  their  minds  are  excited,  ex- 
panded and  informed,  by  a  thousand  circumstances  not 
generally  regarded.  In  the  cradle,  as  well  as  in  the 
academy,  circumstances  may  operate  to  forward  or  re- 
tard, to  cultivate  or  blast,  the  growth  of  Genius. 

It  is  time  to  confine  our  remarks  to  our  principal 
object — to  those  Aids  of  Genius,  which  although  very 
essential,  are  apt,  either  whoUy  or  in  part,  to  escape 
our  observation. 

A  most  essential  aid  of  Genius,  yet  not  sufficiently 
considered,  is — to  have  great  objects  in  view.  Sub- 
limity of  Genius  is  the  effect,  as  much  as  it  is  the  cause, 


of  aiming  at  elevated  attaJnmenU.  I'o  fix  the  mimi 
upon  trifling  objects,  will  produce  a  trifling  minil ;  and 
it  is  not  for  us  to  say,  how  mach  of  what  is  called  Gcn- 
i\iB,  is  the  effect  of  steadily  contemplatiiig,  and  ardently 
pursuing,  degrees  of  excellence  worthy  of  the  human 
understanding.  It  was  not  without  a  knowledge  of 
the  nature  of  man^  that  the  Astronomer  in  Uasselas, 
who  imagined,  that  he  governed  the  winds  and  presid- 
ed over  the  powers  of  nature,  is  made  tu  he  profound 
in  bis  science.  Even  this  partial  derangement  might 
conduce  to  a  vigorous  acquisition  of  knowledge,  by 
confining  his  attention  to  the  subject  in  which  he  sup- 
posed himself  to  have  so  important  a  part  and  so  great 
a  responsibility.  If  what  has  been  asserted  he  true, 
that  "  there  is  no  great  Genius  without  a  tincture  of 
madness,"  it  must  have  a  reference  to  the  enthusiasm 
excited  in  such,  by  the  real  or  imaginary  grandeur  of 
the  objects  which  they  contemplate  and  pursue.  Every 
day  evinces  the  necessity  of  adapting  the  degrees  of 
our  zeal  to  the  importance  of  our  objects.  We  do, 
therefore,  acquire  the  habit,  though  not  so  far  as  we 
ought,  of  proportioning  our  ardour  to  our  objects.  If 
then  our  objects  be  great,  out  exertions  will  naturally 
correspond;  and  by  such  exertions,  Genius  will  be 
invigorated.  We  ought  ever  to  have  perfection  in  our 
eye,  although  we  may  not  expect  fully  to  attain  it.  In 
morals  and  in  science,  we  shall  approximate  nearer 
perfection  by  aiming  at  it,  than  if  we  studied  lower 
degrees  of  exrellrnce.  We  are  influenced  by  motives ; 
and  may,  indeed,  with  as  much  ease,  and  more  satis- 
faction, attain  great  objects  as  small,  by  pursuing 
them. 

That  to  have  great  objects  in  view  calls  forth  Genius 
and  exalts  it,  is  readily  conceived  from  the  considera- 
tion, that  great  characters  are  the  product  of  great 
occasions.  When  there  is  occasion  for  war,  chieftains 
are  not,  for  any  long  time,  wanting.  When  the  pub- 
lick  mind  may  be  under  the  direction  of  eloquence,  there 
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are  enoiiglt  to  (lisrern  it,  and  orators  are  a  natural  and 
almost  necessary  growth.  When  the  publick  are  dis- 
posed to  bestow  the  meed  of  praise  on  pucts  and  otiier 
literary  men,  an  Augustan  band  of  Geniuses  make  their 
appearance.  A  publick  enemy  produces  a  crowd  of 
able  patriots  ;  and  when  freemen  become  (oo  licentious 
for  liberty,  some  Csesar  aims  at  the  prize  of  empire  ; 
his  object  expands  his  mind  and  inspires  diligence,  ami 
his  efforts  become  successful.  Cxsar  might  have  been 
a  pirate  or  a  robber  with  less  objects  presented  to  him. 
And  who  will  say,  that  our  late  Michael  Martin,  the 
robber  (I  t^peak  without  abating  his  depravity]  might 
not  have  been  a  Csesar,  with  Pompey,  Cicero  and 
Catu  for  liis  rivals  or  opposers,  and  the  Uoman  domin- 
ion  for  his  proposed  booty.  There  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve, that  in  every  age,  if  not  in  every  nation  and 
clime,  there  are  materials  euough  for  the  production  of 
the  loftiest  Genius  in  any  department,  if  those  great 
objects  adapted  to  call  it  forth,  are  presented  to  the 
mind,  under  circumstances  which  favour  their  attain- 
ment. 

If  ha%-ing  great  and  noble  designs  in  view  be  snch 
an  excitement  lo  the  constant  application  and  encour- 
agement of  talent;  it  will  be  readily  inferred,  that  it 
is  an  advantage,  where  these  objects  are  proposed  in 
early  life.  'I'hen  Genius  may  feed  upon  its  most  noor- 
ishing  food,  and  grow  great  by  the  animation,  the  in- 
dustry, the  fortitude  and  the  hope,  wliich  its  object 
produces.  I  trust  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  say,  that 
the  object  or  objects  proposed  shonid  be  as  good  as 
they  are  great  But  I  may  illustrate  this  and  other 
parts  of  our  subject,  by  examples  of  Genius,  without 
respect  to  their  moral  qualifications.     Ihe  same  means 

■  may  bring  forward  a  destructive  or  a  useful  Genius; 

■  as  nutritious  and  noxious  vegetation  are  matured  by 
I  the  warmth  of  the  same  sun.  Were  we  furnished 
K  with  a  biography,  sufficiently  minute,  of  the  few  who 
^L         hare  transmitted  lo  us  the  fame  of  their  Geoiua ;  we 


e   lurnisneu 
he  few  who 
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should  probably  discover,  tl>at  their  minds  were  early 
filled  with  such  ohjexU  as  fitted  thfin  for  the  achieve- 
ments for  which  they  have  been  celebrated.  Mac- 
knight  and  Cam[)heli.  at  an  early  age,  pi'0|>08ed  to 
themselves  the  works,  which  they  so  siiccessrully  com- 
pleted, when  time  had  given  them  fpporlunity  to  equal 
what  the  zeal  of  youth  had  projected.  Newton,  at  the 
age  (»f  twenty  two,  had  sketched  the  plan  of  his  great- 
est productions,  his  Upticks  and  Priocipia ;  and  the 
Roman  Conqueror,  who  destroyed  the  liberties  of  his 
country,  determined  at  the  age  of  sixteen  to  be  made 
perpetual  Dictator.  Facts  therefore  confirm  the  de- 
ductions of  reason,  that  an  early  proposal  nf  great  ob- 
jects is  an  effectual  aid  of  talent.  Often  has  Genius 
been  hurled  in  indolence,  because  objects  suflBcient  to 
produre  active  and  persevering  exertion,  were  not 
presented.  Often  have  its  efibrta  been  desultory  aud 
useless,  hecauRe  some  object  answerable  to  its  powers, 
did  not  give  them  direction. 

It  is  a  mistake  which  has  proved  fatal  to  Oenius; 
that  the  discipline  of  the  mind  by  those  means  whiclr 
are  employed  in  the  earlier  stages  of  mental  improve- 
ment, may  he  laid  aside  when  the  period  has  arrived 
that  knowledge  is  to  be  applied  lo  use,  and  the  talents 
exercised  in  the  active  pursuits  of  life.  It  seems 
strange,  when  the  principle  is  so  well  established,  that 
the  mind  must  be  disciplined  by  the  study  of  the 
Belles  Lettres  to  cultivate  the  taste,  and  by  application 
to  the  mathematicks  to  strengthen  the  reasoning  [tow- 
ers and  to  form  habits  of  close  attention ; — that  it 
shonid  be  concluded,  these  studies  have  do  use  whea 
a  collegiate  course  is  finished,  and  they  are  no  longer 
made  necessary  by  the  authority  of  a  master.  How- 
ever happily  the  scholiir  may  have  succeeded  in  hie 
first  preparations  for  acting  an  useful  and  bonoEirahle 
part  in  the  profession  In  which  he  is  to  engage. ;  such 
is  the  influence  of  intercourse  with  the  world  to  inter- 
rupt previous  btbitt,  and  such  th«  ttndency  of  th« 
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mind  to  lose  the  effects  produced  at  fiist,  unlcis  the 
same  causes  of  iinprovemeiit  are  kept  in  uperatiou.  that 
there  is  no  period  of  life  in  wliicli  the  discipline  of  the 
mind  by  clasnical  studies  should  be  relinquished.  In 
military  life,  the  success  of  an  actual  euga,a;enient  is 
deemed  dependent  on  the  continuance  of  frequent  disci- 
pline in  the  CHmp.  Anil  for  a  similar  reason,  Genius  rc- 
quiies  the  aid  of  frequent  ajiplication  to  ihe^e  classical 
pursuits.  It  was  the  discernment  of  this,  which  led 
Tully  to  exercise  himself  by  declamation,  after  be  had 
become  the  tirst  oratiir  of  Kome  ;  and  Parsons  to  be- 
gin the  day  wiLli  a  diagram,  and  frequently  to  preside 
on  the  bench,  it  is  said,  with  Homi-r  by  his  side. 

])o  we  wonder  \t;tw  it  occurs,  that  scholars  of  high 
promise,  and  reckoned  giants  of  (Tenius,  often  prove 
mere  pigmies  in  their  pi-ol'essions  ?  This  does  not  gen- 
erally arise  from  having  injudiciously  chosen  their  pro- 
fession, nor  from  the  aliseuce  of  moral  principle  ;  but 
more  frequently,  as  we  believe,  from  a  neglect  of  those 
auxiliary  studies  which  should  sustain  tlieir  Genius, 
and  give  a  p  rsevcrin^  tune  of  high  exertion  to  their 
minds.  No  wonder  if  lawyers,  laying  aside  their 
rhetoric,  become  loqnarious  ;  or  priests,  forgetting 
their  logick,  turn  enthusiasts. 

If  the  business  of  our  professions  should  he  admitted 
to  be  sufficient  to  preserve  the  strength  of  the  mind, 
still  8<imething  is  wanting  to  secure  coriTCtue  s.  'I'bft 
mind  itself,  when  constantly  bent  to  one  profession  and 
one  class  of  ideas,  is  in  danger  of  losing  i.s  balance. 
The  best  exercise  of  the  judgment,  and  consequently 
an  important  aid  of  (ieniuB,  are  those  studies  which, 
while  they  afford  sufficient  action  to  its  powers,  are  di- 
verted of  thost!  f'uu«iderations  which  may  bias  us 
against  or  in  favour  of  the  truths  they  convey.  Such 
atliematicks  and  several  branches  of  philosophy. 
They  are  waters  deep,  clear,  aud  invigorating  to  Gen- 
ius. While  the  mind  successfully  explores  th  m,  it 
gains  that  cousciousnesB  of  its  powers  which  is  neces- 


•apy  to  any  generous  attempts.  In  saying,  liowerer, 
Ihatafler  theacliol.ir  Ijecumeo  more  actively  empUijed, 
Genius  must  be  aided  by  sucli  studies  as  liave  beea 
meutioDcd,  I  do  not  mean  to  encourage  that  undue  at- 
tachment to  them  which  shall  seduce  a  man  IVom  liis 
duty  ;  hut  that  attcnlion,  which,  hy  disciplining  the 
mind,  shall  be  suborduiate  to  our  principal  ohjecis,  and 
the  mean<4  of  increased  usefulness  in  our  prnleHsiuns. 

A  difflmlt,  yet  im|iortant  enfjoiry,  in  a  discussion  of 
the  aids  of  Genius  is — Ilow  far  it  ia  favoured  hy  at- 
tempts at  originality. 

Genius  is  not  aided  hy  that  extreme  originality, 
which  cannot  at  all  combine  ils  materials  nith  the  pro- 
ducts of  other  minds  ;  which  stands  so  aloof  from  all 
others,  that  although  it  may  cau^e  admiration,  it  bag 
not  ideas  and  principles  enough  in  common  with  the 
generality  of  men,  to  convince  them  of  the  justness  of 
ils  own  convictions,  or  persuade  them  to  its  own  pur- 
poses. We  give  those  Geniuses  our  applause.  \^  bo 
love  the  comet's  orbit,  and  can  successfully  perform 
such  eccentrick  and  hazardous  revolutions.  But  we 
take  those  as  guides,  **  who,  however  lolty  and  origi- 
nal in  their  native  cnnstitution,  have  condescended  to 
be  broken  and  tempered  by  rules."  Or,  to  resume  the 
allusion,  who  perform  their  revolutions  with  less  eccen- 
tricity, but  with  equal  force  and  more  regularily. 
Neither  constant  attempts  at  originality,  nor  a  servile 
dependence  on  other  minds,  is  so  favourable  to  Genius, 
as  a  union  of  original  conceptions  with  that  species  of 
knowledge  which  may  he  called  the  common  sense  of 
the  learned  and  the  wise.  If  we  know  not  what  others 
have  known,  we  may  be  very  original,  and  yet  add 
nothing  to  the  common  stock  ;  because  we  have  only 
invented  what  was  as  well  invented  before.  If  origi- 
nality is  in  some  measure  lost  hy  the  process  of  acquir- 
ing what  others  have  known  ;  yet  that  power  of  inven- 
tion which  remains,  has  a  wider  compass  of  useful 
aubjecta  to  exert  itself  upon,  and  will  be  found  fDremoBt 
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in  the  race,  not  so  much  by  its  superior  agility,  as  its 
superior  wisdom. 

It  is  scarcely  to  be  told,  which  is  most  inimical  to  a 
successful  pursuit  of  truth,  that  quiet  submission  to 
authority  which  takes  every  absurdity  upon  trust ;  or 
that  intoxicating  fondness  for  originality,  which  esti- 
mates the  value  of  principles  by  their  novelty,  not  their 
use ;  which,  of  all  the  suggestions  of  its  own  fancy, 
believes  those  the  most  true  which  are  most  surprising, 
and  of  all  the  opinions  of  others^  most  easily  adopts 
those  which  are  singular  and  paradoxical. 

It  is  a  fact,  that  the  most  improved  and  successful 
geniuses  have  appeared  in  clusters.  Witness  the  a^es 
of  Cicero,  Addison,  Johnson.  Who  can  estimate  too 
highly  the  combined  exertions  of  those  ages,  in  their 
literary  clubs  ?  Those  great  geniuses  were  sufficiently 
Original  to  present  to  the  world  combinations  of  thought 
both  novel  tiuAjust;  (and  this  we  presume  to  say  is 
the  highest  and  most  difficult  kind  of  originality  ;)  but 
they  were  sufficiently  wise  to  provide  checks  against 
the  aberrations  to  which  they  were  liable,  and  assist- 
ance in  filling  up  their  planSf  by  a  free  communication 
and  interchange  of  ideas. 

Indee<i  those  may  most  safely  indulge  originality, 
who  have  most  learning;  for  they  are  prepared  to 
judge  of  their  own  discoveries,  'i  hose  Generals  may 
be  boldest,  who  have  most  skill  in  military  tacticks  ; 
and  those  vessels  may  carry  most  sail,  which  are  well 
provided  with  ballast. 

Undoubtedly,  more  might  be  said  in  favour  of  at- 
tempts at  originality ;  but  it  is  our  design  to  speak  of 
the  aids  of  Genius  in  those  lights  which  are  not  con- 
sidered according  to  their  relative  importance. 

Tou  do  not  come  here,  on  this  occasion,  to  hear  a 
sermon,  or  a  liioral  essay ;  but  there  is  no  just  reason 
why  I  should  not  notice  morality  and  religion,  so  far 
as  my  subject  demand»-^n  other  words,  so  far  as  they 
nay  be  shewn  to  be  aids  of  Genius. 
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No  Genins  is  advanced  without  industry.  And  no 
im|H)rtant  object  of  Genius  can  be  obtained;  without  a 
more  steady  pursuit  than  those  are  capable  of,  who  are 
devutcd  to  their  pleasures  and  their  passions.  'I  hat 
vice  euervates  the  mind,  is  a  remark  which  deserves 
to  be  made  familiar,  on  account  of  its  truth  and  impor- 
titnce.  When  the  imagination  finds  its  delight  in  gross 
satisfactions,  cool  and  patient  thinking  are  insipid  aud 
irksome.  Honourable  pursuits  of  («enius  are  then 
easily  relinquished.  Even  aspiiing  ambition,  in  such 
cases,  stuops  and  submits  to  the  dominion  of  the  senses. 
Hence  the  sad  spectacles  of  geniuses,  lost  to  themselves 
and  the  community;  res[iecting  whom,  it  mnst  be  said^ 
they  have  only  the  melanchoUy  pleasure  of  hearing 
what  they  might  have  I>eeu,  and  the  remorse  and 
shame  of  knowing  what  they  are. 

As  it  respects  the  assistance  which  religion  affords 
to  Genius ;  candour  would  lead  us  to  acknowledge, 
that  if  morals  are  as  important  to  mental  cultivation  as 
has  been  described,  religion  is  no  less  essential  to 
morality.  Would  we  practice  self-government,  would 
we  control  our  appetites  and  passions  suflBcieutly  to 
cultivate  Genius  with  snccess  ;  it  is  a  religious  sense 
of  Deity  and  of  his  moral  government,  which  enables 
us  to  do  this  with  greatest  ease  and  most  persever- 
ance lliis  influence  of  religion  upon  Genius^  though 
indirect,  will  yet  be  readily  discerned  to  be  not  the  lest 
real  and  efficient.  There  is  also  a  direct  influence^ 
arising  from  the  truths  of  natural  and  revealed  religion; 
truths  which  in  comparison  of  all  others,  are  the  most 
sublime  aud  powerful,  and  as  such,  calculated  to  exalt 
and  invigorate  the  mind  that  imbibes  and  contemplate* 
them.  If  there  are  forms  of  religion  which  repress 
freedom  of  thought,  I  refer  not  to  these ;  but  to  true 
religion,  which  encourages  the  exertions  of  the  under- 
standing, by  representing  its  high  origin,  nature  and 
destination,  and  by  proposing  the  greatest  objects  of 
pursuit,  and  ftUing  it  with  the  nobleet  conceptions. 
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Put  lest,  on  tluH  part  of  my  subject,  I  sbould  he 
esleemeJ  oJHrial  in  my  opininn,  il  bccomi^s  me  tu  ad- 
duce exmnple,  aiul  shew  the  opinion  of  others.  Is 
Milton  the  most  sublime  of  writers?  Anil  is  he  rocom- 
mendetl  lo  those  \^ho  would  improve  und  exalt  their 
iinileri-tandiii^s?  Who  does  not  know,  that  lie  drew 
bis  luftieet  cunce|ttionH  from  tlic  in»>pired  volume?  Itis 
pious  acknowlerigraent  of  dependence  on  the  Supremo 
Ueing.  on  that  occahion  when  he  was  seeking  some 
therae  fur  his  e|jic  talent,  deserves  to  be  remend»ered. 
*•  This,"  says  he,  *■  is  not  to  be  obtained,  but  by  de- 
vout [ir.'iyer  to  that  Kternal  H]iirit,  that  can  enrich  wicti 
all  utterance  and  knuwle.ige.  and  sends  out  his  Sera- 
phim, with  the  hallowed  fire  of  his  altar,  tu  touch  -iiid 
purify  the  lips  of  whom  he  pli^ascs."  Was  Chatham  a 
Geniu-<?  And  can  we  have  any  confidence,  that  he 
understood  the  aids  which  it  mo'<t  requires  ?  Littletim, 
tloit  Littleton  who  will  not  lie  suspected  of  a  prejudice 
in  favour  of  in»:piralion,  says  of  Chatham  ;  '■  He  read 
the  sermons  of  Harrow,  as  containing  a  mine  of  ener- 
getick  expression ;  but  not  ronlent  to  correct  and  instruct 
his  .imiigination  by  the  works  of  mortal  men,  he  bor- 
rowed his  no1)lest  images  from  the  language  of  inspira- 
tion." If  familiar  with  the  Hacred  Writings,  we  can 
scarcely  read  the  speeches  of  that  great  man,  and 
observe  the  majesty  of  his  thoughts  and  the  simplicity 
of  his  diction,  uithout  perceiving  some  resemblance  to 
tb«  inspired  descrijitions  of  Deity,  and  prophetic  denun- 
ciations against  the  foes  of  fiod. 

Will  it  be  said,  that  bowe\er  favourable  religious 
contemplations  may  he  to  poetry  or  t  Inquence ;  they 
cannot  he  supposed  to  aid  the  (Renins  of  jJiilosopby, 
where  minule  and  accurate  research  is  necessary  ?  Not 
to'mention  others,  was  Sir  Hodert  Boyle  a  philoso- 
pher ""  One  of  his  intimate  a<-quaintance  testified,  that, 
for  twenty  years,  be  had  never  knctwn  that  extraordi- 
nary man  In  utter  the  irame  nf  God,  without  n  percepti- 
ble pause;  both  before  aud  after  it.     His  religion  and 
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]>bilosophy  went  hniid  in  hand.  His  pxaniination  ol' 
nature  led  him  to  its  Author;  aud  devotion  to  hs  Au- 
thor induced  him  to  examine  His  works.  Hi»  reverence 
for  Deity  forhaile  him  to  consider  the  leai^t  particle  uf 
dust  beneath  bis  study,  since  nothing  liad  been  made 
iu  vain. 

By  the  solemn  sanctions  of  duly,  the  Christian  is 
bound  to  improve  liis  understanding,  by  all  the  uidN  in 
bis  power.  The  cullivation  both  of  his  moral  and 
intellectual  uature,  is  enforced  by  positive  command 
and  the  highest  authorities.  **  Be  ye  wise  as  serpents, 
and  harmtess  as  doves."  "  In  malice  be  ye  children  ; 
but  in  understanding  be  men." 

The  necessity  of  instructors  as  an  aid  of  Genius,  ie 
familiar  enough;  but  in  what  qualifications  the  pecul- 
iar excellency  of  instructors  who  shall  promote  Genius, 
consists,  is  not  always  distinctly  understood.  We 
require,  that  they  should  be  well  acquainted  with  the 
science  or  art  which  they  teach,  in  order  that  the  in- 
formalioo  they  impart  may  he  neither  incorrect  nor 
deficient  But  this  is  not  the  only,  and  1  am  almoitt 
ready  to  say,  it  is  not  the  chief  qualification  of  an  in- 
structor calculated  to  give  the  most  efl*ectual  aid  to 
Genius.  It  is  not  the  knowledge  iuiparted  by  an  in- 
structor that  can  exalt  a  Genius.  The  master's  instruc- 
ti<  ns  are  but  preparatory  to  what  the  scholar  must 
afterwards  acquire  by  his  own  exertions.  A  real  Gen- 
ius is  not  so  far  a  factitious  being,  as  to  be  a  mere 
compound  of  what  has  entered  his  eyes  from  books, 
and  his  ears  from  bis  tutor  and  professor ;  he  is  en- 
trusted, principally,  with  the  management  of  his  own 
mind;  and  may  be  more  accurately  compared  to  those 
vessels  which  move  by  ibeir  own  fires,  than  to  those 
which  are  diiven  hy  external  forces.  Vet  instructors 
are  necessary;  and  in  iiiwtructors.  a  love  of  what  they 
teach,  an  enthusiasm  in  imparting  instruction,  is  essen- 
tially requisite.  They  must  im|tart  heat  as  well  as 
light.    Genius  must  be  excited  to  seek  its  own  stores  } 
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and  have  a  zen\  enkioJled,  which  shall  pursue  its 
olijects  with  increasing  ardour,  w  hen  its  inttt'  urtors  are, 
perhaps,  silent  in  the  grave.  No  inatt*ir  if  he  who  in- 
structs in  any  particular  branch,  oven-atefl  the  compar- 
ative importance  of  his  favourite  study.  It  will  have  a 
tendency  rather  favourahle,  than  otherwise.  He  who 
instructs  in  mathematickg,  may  be  indulged  with  dwel- 
ling upon  a  projioaition,  with  the  same  fi^dness,  with 
which  another  wuuld  penise  a  fine  poem ;  and  may 
describe  with  rapture  the  excellence  and  importance  of 
his  science.  A  chemical  instructor,  in  order  to  aid 
Genius  in  his  art,  may  feel  something  of  the  zeal  of 
those,  who  expected  by  that  art  to  change  all  substances 
into  gold.  When  "  in  his  golden  views,"  be  is 
•'  supremely  blest,"  attention  i»  awakened,  and  listen- 
ing (renins  not  only  receives  present  instruction,  hut 
a  spirit  for  future  acquisitions.  Were  I  to  attend  lec- 
tures on  oratory,  I  should  value  the  enlhusiastn  of  a 
Cicero  for  his  art.  more  than  even  the  correctness  of 
Blair;  and  should  estimate  the  glowing  ardour  of 
Longinus  more  his;hly  Lbnn  the  particularity  of  (^uinctil- 
ian.  The  Genius  of  eloquence  will  he  effectually  aided 
by  him,  who  unites  tlie  influence  of  example  M'ith  the 
amimrity  of  precept ;  who,  while  he  rises  to  the  source* 
of  eloquence,  and  poiirtrays  **  all  things  beautiful,  all 
tilings  grand,  all  thins;?  sublime,  in  native  loveliness,*' 
appears  himself  snhlime  as  bi)i  imagery:  and  while 
exhibiting  to  others  the  power  and  charms  of  elofjueoce^ 
is  enamoured  of  his  subject,  and  caunot  but  partake 
*•'  the  richest  pleasures  of  fruition." 

Were  the  aid  of  patronage  to  G«niua  regarded  ac- 
cording to  its  necessity,  yonr  attention  should  not  be 
fatigued  by  any  remarks  upon  a  point  so  plain.  On 
this  part  of  our  subject,  it  is  more  consisteut  with  odt 
proposed  design  to  adapt  our  remarks  to  those  from 
whom  patronage  may  he  expected,  than  to  those  who 
may  be  more  immediately  benefitted  by  it,  and  who 
already  feel  safBciently  its  importance.     Ho  esseatial 
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is  liberal  jjatronage  to  Oenius,  that  we  are,  perhaps, 
scarcely  to  expect  great  liti'mry  men  in  this  country, 
until  our  Ma-cetrases  shall  have  become  more  vumer- 
otts.  Literature  in  not,  here,  made  a  proressiun,  be- 
cause some  more  HpctiRck  em[»loyment  must  be  followed 
to  nbtaia  n.  mnialeaance.  Eot  we  nill  uol  took  for 
what  cannot  he  expecteil.  "We  will,  for  the  present, 
rcliuijoish  the  idea,  that  our  country  will  soon  rise  to 
literary  fame,  by  such  patronage  as  furnishes  individu- 
als with  all  requisite  mt'ans,  and  devotes  them  exclu- 
sively to  literary  pursuits.  We  may  however  hope, 
that  our  seminaries  of  learning  will  not  he  overlooked 
by  the  affluent  and  generous  ;  for  it  would  be  wrong 
not  to  acknowledge  the  liberality  that  has  been  shewn. 
Men  of  wealth  withhold  their  patronage  from  Genius, 
not  because  they  would  have  no  inclination  toward 
such  a  disposal  of  a  part  of  their  possessions^  but 
because  the  necessity  of  this  patronage  ia  not  made 
sufficiently  the  subject  of  their  attention.  The  first 
accumulations  of  property  are  made  for  support,  and  to 
emulate  xupcrior  possessiona.  Amidst  this  auxii^tj 
and  com[)etition,  the  patronage  of  learning  is  forgotten. 
Bot  there  is  hope,  that  the  benevolent,  when  they  stand 
no  longer  in  any  reasonable  foar  of  want,  and  when 
they  pei-ceive  that  they  have  few  rivals,  and  that  such 
is  the  lot  of  morttth,  tliey  shall  soon  have  none — will 
cast  a  look  of  compassion  upon  the  wants  of  Genius, 
and  extend  the  hand  of  relief.  Surely  even  the  parent 
has  a  right  to  contribute  to  so  worthy  an  object.  It  is 
the  privilege  of  his  cares  and  toils.  If  he  love  hia 
children,  be  may  esteem  it  an  advantage  to  them,  to  be 
connected  by  a  parent's  liberality,  with  the  friendship 
of  tlie  wise  whom  he  has  patronised  ;  he  may  expect 
that  his  children  will  attract  the  affection  and  respect  of 
many,  at  the  same  time  for  their  own  virtues  and  the 
parent's  sake. 

While  encouraging  patronage  as  an  aid  of  Genius, 
yon  will  permit  me  one  word  in  respect  to  our  beloved 


Inglitution.  For  some  years,  it  was  tliP  chief  ciose  rf' 
regret  among  the  friends  of  Brown  University,  that 
when  its  numbei's  were  increasing  with  nlmost  unex- 
ampled rapidity,  its  professors  and  officers  proving 
their  ability  and  diligence  ; — the  walls  of  tliis  Seminary 
■were  not  commensurate  with  its  other  advantages. 
Fears  were  entertained,  and  by  some,  harsh  and  pre- 
cipitate murmurs  were  suggested,  that  zeal  was  want- 
ing, to  furnish  accommodations  for  the  youth  who  were 
desirous  of  enjoying  the  other  distinguished  literary 
privileges  here  presented.  But  time  has  dissipated 
those  fears,  or  rather,  shewn  them  to  have  been  ground- 
less, nie  praise  of  the  standing  Patron*  of  this 
University,  needs  no  apology.  His  benevolence 
is  too  sincere  and  ardent  to  require  the  stimulus  of 
flattery;  too  modest  not  to  shrink  from  its  ju>it  ap- 
plause. But  it  is  too  wise  in  its  direction,  too  liberal 
in  its  extent,  too  important  in  its  results,  as  well  as  too 
beneficial  in  its  example,  and  too  grateful  to  the  lovers 
of  scieuce,  to  pass  without  a  tribute  of  the  most  respect- 
ful gratitude.  He  employs  the  bounty  of  Providence, 
IQ  gathering  just  "  honoui-a  fur  his  name  and  garlands 
for  his  grave. " 

We  maybe  indulged  the  privilege  of  congratulating 
the  town,  whose  soil  is  sufficiently  exuberant  to  pro- 
duce such  fruits  as  %ve  see  fast  ripening.  For  the  time 
has  come,  when,  if  the  stranger  shall  ask  us,  what  are 
the  channels  in  which  flow  the  wealth  of  a  town,  sur- 
passing in  proportion  to  its  population,  most  other 
capitals  of  the  Union,  by  its  present  activity  and  means 
of  accumulating; — we  may  not  only  point  him  to  your 
numerous  splendid  and  far-famed  temples  of  worship  ; 
but  to  yonder  eminence,  which  you  are  literally  making 
the  "  Hill  of  Science."  Methinks  he  will  blush  and 
hang  his  head  to  say,  that  your  principles  of  liberty 

*  Hon.  NiGaa;,ig  Bhowi,  o(  Providence,  who,  in  additian  to  his  fonner 
Ubenl  iloutioiii  to  the  liutitution,  ia  erecting  ■  spacious  ColJege  edifice. 
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have  made  you  indifferent  to  tlie  patronage  either  ( 
religiims  or  literary  iDstitutioits. 

And  now,  while  authorized  by  so  in\'iting  an  exam- 
ple <»f  niuniflcence,  may  1  presume  to  encourage  the 
patronage  of  Genius,  by  a  practical  suggestion  to  those 
whose  hands  are  full  and  whose  minds  are  disposed  to 
favour  the  cause  of  learning?  Late  experiment  in  a 
neighbouring  University,  has  demonstrated  the  utility 
of  a  smaU  fund  for  prize  compositions  and  declama- 
tions, W  ill  you  suffer  your  merited  reputation  fan 
composition  and  eloquence  to  be  eclipsed,  by  the  supe- 
rior  zeal  of  others  in  providing  and  adopting  expedients 
for  improvemeul  ?  Are  none  de-irous  of  availing  them- 
selves of  this  opportunity  ?  It  would  he  hard  to  say, 
perhaps,  how  Cienius  could  in  any  other  way  be  so  great- 
ly aided,  in  this  Institution  at  this  time,  as  by  a  fund 
yielding  fifty  or  an  hundred  dollars  in  a  year.  PardoQ 
such  a  suggestion,  since  it  originates  in  au  earnest  de< 
sire,  that  there  may  go  forth  from  you,  as  in  times 
past,  subjects  of  national  esteem  and  admiration,  to 
direct  by  their  wisdom  and  persuade  by  their  elo- 
quence. 

In  proposing  to  speak  of  those  aids  of  Genius,  the 
influence  of  which  is  not  usually  estimated  according 
to  their  relative  importance ;  we  have  deprived  our- 
selves of  the  opportunity  of  introducing  several  topicks, 
wliich  would  have  been  essential  to  our  subject,  had 
We  proposed  to  treat,  in  general,  of  the  aids  of  Genius. 
"We  have  omitted  emulation,  which  is  so  powerful  an 
excitement.  We  have  omitted  the  love  of  fame,  which 
has  undoubtedly,  in  the  absence  of  higher  motives^ 
operateil  as  a  strong  impulse  upon  many  geniuses  of 
the  first  order.  We  omit  the  bflueiice  of  that  love  of 
power,  which  has  quickened  probably  more  malignant 
than  virtuous  minds  ;  while  they  have  chosen  "  rather 
to  reign  in  hell,  than  serve  in  lieaven." 

Keserved  for  our  conclusion,  is  a  consoling  consid- 
er&tioD,  though  it  may  appear  a  paradox.    Genius  is 
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aided  by  impediments.  Iq  forwarding  the  growtb  and 
the  success  of  talent^  some  checks  and  embarrassments 
seem  as  necessary^  as  is  occasional  pain  to  the  highest 
enjoyment  of  life.  Genius  is  inactive^  while  surround- 
ed with  too  many  advantages,  and  must  be  awakened 
by  its  fears.     I  know  it  has  been  said, 

'*  slow  rises  worth,  by  poverty  depressed." 

Still,  facts  would  lead  us  to  conclude,  that  poverty  is 
more  propitious  to  the  first  expansion  of  Genius,  than 
affluence.  Necessity  must  prompt  to  those  first  efforts, 
many  times  painful,  wliich  talent,  in  order  to  become 
vigorous,  must  exert.  Such  is  the  love  of  ease  and 
indulgence,  that  talent  will  most  frequently  choose  to 
recline,  if  possible,  upon  the  lap  of  wealth.  Defects 
as  it  respects  personal  appearance,  which  have  indeed 
excited  the  look  of  pity  or  contempt,  and  been  in  one 
view  impediments  to  Genius,  have  in  other  respects 
favoured  its  advancement.  The  fair  form  of  beauty, 
though  not  inconsistent  with  the  possession  of  talents, 
and  though  it  is,  perhaps,  as  the  ancients  considered 
it,  rather  an  indication  of  their  existence — ^is  not  always 
most  favourable  to  their  cultivation.  It  relies  on  its 
own  attractions,  and  too  frequently  neglects  to  call 
Genius  to  its  aid.  Pope,  it  may  be,  strove  to  gain 
advantages  from  his  mind,  which  the  plainness  of  his 
person  denied  him ;  and  to  the  deformity  of  his  figure, 
we  may  be,  in  some  measure,  indebted  for  the  beauty 
and  grace  of  h,is  poetical  numbers.  We  would  indulge 
no  cynical  aversion  to  the  forms  and  civilities  of  polite 
life.  But  the  want  of  that  ease  and  dexterity  of  man- 
ners which  introduces  lesser  minds  to  consideration, 
has  probably  been  an  aid  to  Genius,  by  turning  its 
exertions  into  other  channels,  and  concentrating  its 
force  upon  great  actions,  which  should  supply  all 
deficiency  of  lesser  accomplishments.  The  coldness 
of  neglect,  the  frown  of  superiority,  the  opposition  of 
rivals  or  enemies,  while  they  have  endeavoured  to  de- 
press Genius,  have  only  demonstrated  its   elasticity 
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and  reaction.  It  is  the  effect  of  soch  obstacles^  to 
raise  the  streams  they  are  designed  to  impede.  Soch 
defc^cts  and  obstructions,  while  they  produce  diffidence, 
do  also  inspire  resolution,  and  that  mysterious  com- 
bination, of  humility  to  distnist  and  confidence  to  at- 
tempt, are  at  once  the  characterbticks,  and  the  most 
effectual  aids  of  Grenius. 

These  we  apprehend  to  be  some  of  the  means,  by 
which  Genius  is  excited,  and  rendered  efficient  and 
conspicuous.  If,  too  often,  it  has  been  conspicaoas 
by  the  ravages  it  has  made,  when  actuated  by  the  self- 
ish and  malignant  passions,  yet  often  its  influence  has 
been  on  the  side  of  humanity ;  benevolence  has  given 
it  impulse,  and  the  wise  and  good  have  beheld,  with 
rapture,  such  men  raised  by  Divine  Providence  to  be^ 
if  I  may  speak  so,  presiding  divinities  over  human 
affairs ;  to  have,  while  living  and  when  dead,  the  only 
true  and  desirable  praise  of  &enius,  that  it  was  united 
with  virtue,  and  employed;  not  to  annoy  but  to  benefit 
mankind. 
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REMARKS^ 


CHAPTER  1. 


Tlie  principks  on  which  Europeans  first  met  the  Aborigines  of  Ameri' 
ca  followed  by  ruinous  consequences.  The  Indian  title  to  the  soil 
legal.  Its  legality  may  be  acknowledged  without  detriment  to  the 
United  States, 


The  design  of  the  following  pages  is  to  exhibit  the  obligation  which 
the  people  of  the  IJuited  States  are  under,  to  meliorate  and  substantially 
improye  the  condition  of  the  Aborigines  of  our  country,  together  with 
the  means  for  attaining  this  most  desirable  object. 

From  among  the  many  things  which  might  be  said  on  this  subject,  I 
shall  endeavour  to  select  a  few,  which  I  deem  worthy  of  special  notice. 

I  suppose  that  the  increasing  wretchedness  of  the  Indian  tribes  with 
whom  the  Europeans  have  come  in  contact  ever  since  their  settlement 
in  this  country,  may  be  traced  to  the  degradation  in  which  they  found 
them.  They  were,  at  that  time,  sunk  to  the  level  of  nature,  and  had 
ceased  to  feel  the  influence  of  a  spirit  of  improving  enterprise.  Though 
in  possession  of  physical  means  for  the  elevation  of  their  character,  yet 
they  were  destitute  of  mental  cultivation. 

This  fact  produced  the  same  effect  upon  all  who  discovered,  and  set- 
tled different  portions  of  the  country,  whether  Spaniards,  English  or 
French.  If  some  were  cruel,  and  others  humane,  the  difference  origi- 
nated in  the  feeling  each  brought  with  them  from  their  mother  country, 
and  not  in  different  views  of  the  national  rights  of  the  natives.  Neither 
the  one,  nor  the  other,  met  the  Indians  as  on  an  equality  with  them- 
selves. It  requires  no  argument  to  prove  that  all  agreed  in  supposing 
the  Indians  possessed  no  legal  title  to  the  soil  on  which  they  were  found, 
and  that  they  were  too  destitute  of  national  character  to  be  met  on  an 
equality  in  negociations.  That  they  had  claims  on  our  sympathies,  has 
never  been  denied  by  any  good  man — that  they  had  a  legal  right,  as  a 
nation,  to  any  portion  of  the  territory,  has  never  been  admitted  by  any 
government  which  has  come  in  contact  with  them. 

Thus  low  were  the  Indians  sunk,  either  in  fact,  or  in  the  estimation 
of  Europeans,  on  their  discovery  of  America.  They  did  not  possess 
moral  ability  to  elevate  themselves,  nor  have  they  since  been  put  in  pos- 
session of  that  ability  by  their  more  fortunate  neighbours.  Our  views, 
and  our  prejudices  in  relation  to  them,  continue ;  their  degradation,  and 
their  wretchedness  remain;  the  latter  increasing  in  ^To\tf»T^SMOL\K^^dc^ 
aatnral  comforts  of  which  the  savagift  iMbb  iaii»o(iMsc^i  ^v^x^^^^s^"^ 


proxitnitjr  to  that  of  the  civiltzeJ,  when  the  loss  of  the  former  ia  nvl 
supplied  by  a  transfer  from  the  comforts  of  the  latter. 

Tho  continuance  of  Indian  miEeries,  is  no  more  n  matter  of  surprise, 
than  ihe  contLniiance  of  our  prejudieeB  in  relntioii  to  them.     The  causes 
I   not  being  reufoved,  improvement  in  iheir  condition  ought  not  lu  be  anti- 
cipated. 

In  evidence  of  the  assumption  that  ihe  legnhiy  of  Indian  title,  to 
territory,  has  never  been  admitted  by  any  European  government  which 
I  has  claimed  pfiBscBsions  in  North  America,  nor  by  the  United  States, 
1  EufHcient  for  our  prtaent  purpose,  to  refer 

1st.  To  an  opinion  expressed  in  a  pica  before  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  Stales,  by  one  of  our  first  statesmen,  who  says,  "  What  is 
the  Indian  titlel  ft  is  mere  occupancy  for  the  purpose  of  hunting.  It  i^ 
is  not  like  nur  tenures ;  they  have  no  idea  of  a  title  to  the  soil  itself.  It 
is  overrun  by  them,  rather  than  inhabited.  It  is  not  a  true  and  legal 
pOBse«sion.  Vattel,  b.  1.  §  81.  p.  37,  and  §  200,  b.  2.  p.  96.  Montet- 
7«icu,b.  IS.  c.  13.  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations,  b.  5.  c.  I.  It  is  n  right 
not  to  be  traniferred,  but  cztinguUhed.  It  is  a  right  regulated  by  trea- 
ties, not  by  deeds  of  conveyance.  It  depends  upon  the  law  of  nations. 
Dot  upon  municipal  right.  Fletcher  cs.  I'ec/c,Cranch.  Vol,  6.  p.  121."* 

2d.  To  the  opinions  on  this  subject  expressed  by  the  Commissioners 
■t  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  "  The  recognition  of  a  boundary  gives  up  to 
the  nation  in  whose  behalf  it  was  made,  all  the  Indian  tribes  and  coun- 
tries within  that  boundary." 

3d.  To  the  perfect  accordance  with  the  above  opinions  of  all  public 
sets  of  every  nation  concerned  in  the  question. 

Within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  it  is  not  admitted  that 
one  tribe  has  a  right  >a  convey  its  nominal  claim  to  another  tribe,  with- 
out the  permission  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  Treaties 
held  with  the  Indian  tribes  for  the  extin^ishment  of  their  title,  ore 
viewed  by  us  in  the  light  of  praiseworthy  "  moderation"  on  the  part  of 
our  Government,  resulting  from  a  desire  "  of  giving  ample  satisfaction 
to  every  pretence  of  prior  right." 

Believing  that  the  docirine  which  infiuenced  Europeans  on  their  dis- 
covery of  America,  and  which  has  been  entailed  on  us,  is  unsound,  aud 
boa  ever  been  a  fruitful  source  of  calamities  lo  the  natives,  and  the  un- 
necessary occasion  of  much  perplexity  to  the  United  States,  I  solicit  the 
render's  aitentiou  lo  a  brief  consideration  of  the  subject. 

What  claim  to  the  soil,  could  the  people  of  the  United  States,  or  any 
other  people,  prefer  to  an  inipurtial  tribunal,  which  the  natives  could 
not  plead  with  equal,  or  additional  propriety?  Speak  we  of  the  risht 
of  discovery!  The  Indiana  are  tlie  Aborigines  of  the  country.  We 
have  not  discovered  an  uninhabited  region,  but  a  peopled  country.  Let 
us  suppose  the  Chinese  at  this  day  to  be  ignorant  of  the  country  of  the 
United  States ;  a  company  nf  ships  arrive  at  Jamestown,  and  set  up  a 
cltum  to  the  whole  of  the  Cnited  Stales'  territories-  Would  we  readily 
admit  that  the  law  of  nations  made  it  theirs  by  the  right  of  discoverjT 
—They  take  possession;  but  when  retiring  before  a  people  of  an  en- 

'  I  quote  (ram  Morse's  Indiin  Report,  Appcn.  p.  283 — t.  This  I  consider  sp- 
pnipriatf^,  because  iheae  opinions  h«ve,  throug-h  ttic  medium  oT  thst  Report.  r«- 
teMfy  been  called  up  to  the  view  or  the  public. 


tirely  separate  interest  from  ours,  and  of  superior  strength,  could  we 
suppose,  that  on  the  great  daj  of  retribution,  they  would  be  free  from 
all  accusations  of  injustice  towards  us,  and  that  thej  would  '^  then  ap- 
pear iu  the  whiteness  of  innocence  ?"  Prefer  your  plea,  and  the  Indian 
adopts  it  against  us  with  peculiar  propriety. 

But  they  are  savages.  The  names  we  have  given  to  the  Indian^  are 
merely  arbitrary,  and  are  made  to  signify  nothing  more,  than  that  their 
manners  and  customs  differ  from  ours  ;  and,  in  our  estimation,  are  less 
desirable.  Let  us  suppose  invaders  of  our  rights,  urging  the  same  plea, 
and  our  question  is  auswered.  We  found  the  natives  living  in  those 
modes  of  life  which  they,  as  a  free  people,  chose  for  themselves ;  and 
we  should  be  found  by  our  invaders  in  the  exercise  of  the  same  liberty. 
J^urely  the  round  of  nature  cannot  furnish  an  argument  to  justify  the 
'  taking  away  of  a  people's  country,  merely  because  the  inhabitants  have 
their  peculiar  modes  of  living;  wJien  too,  these  modes  of  life,  which 
differ  from  those  of  other  nations,  are  thc^result  of  their  own  free  choice, 
and.  have  never  disturbed  the  peace  of  otiiers. 

But  they  are  merely  hunters,  *'  and  what  is  the  right  of  a  huntsman 
to  the  forest  of  a  thousand  miles,  over  which  he  has  accidentally  ranged 
in  quest  of  prey  ?" 

This  is  not  quite  the  fact.  The  Indians  are  huntsmen  ;  and  so  have 
always  been,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  large  portion  of  our  population  on 
the  frontiers  of  our  settlements.  The  Indians  never  lived  wholly  by 
hunting ;  and  a  portion  of  subsistence  of  white  settlers,  has  almost  in- 
variably been  taken  by  the  chase.  But  nobody  ever  thought  that  this 
circumstance  affected  the  legality  of  their  titles  to  land. 

It  is  not  true  that  the  Indians  were  merely  '*  huntsmen,  accidentally 
passing  over  forests  of  a  thousand  miles/'     They  were  people  at  home^ 
and  furnishing  imperishable  monuments  of  the  antiquity  of  their  resi- 
dence.    Here  they  had  lived  longer  than  the  existence  of  the  oaks  in 
'    whose  shades  they  reclined — from  time  immemorial. 

Their  country  was  divided  among  the  several  tribes ;  and  if  the 
bounds  of  each  was  not  fixed  with  an  exactitude  equal  to  that  which 
marks  the  boundaries  of  our  several  States  and  Territories ;  yet,  it  was 
with  a  precision  which  they  deemed  sufficient,  and  which  we  admit, 
met  the  exigencies  of  their  situation,  equally  as  well  as  our  lines  meet 
the  circumstances  of  ours.  War  among  themselves,  whether  on  ac- 
count of  disputed  territory,  or  of  some  other  thing,  was  nothing  new 
in  the  history  of  nations.  It  becomes  us  to  feel  for  their  misfor- 
tunes ;  but  not  on  account  thereof,  to  frame  a  pretext  for  possessing  our- 
selves of  their  country.  What  law  of  nations  has  prescribed  the  amount 
of  land  a  people  must  cultivate  in  proportion  to  each  individual ;  the 
portion  of  fooid  they  must  take  from  the  waters,  or  the  woods ;  and  the 
distances  they  may,  and  may  not  travel  in  pursuit  of  their  occupations, 
in  order  to  render  them  eligible  to  the  possession  of  territory,  and  to 
national  character? 

We  have  been  told,  that  "  the  pilgrims  of  Pljrmouth  obtained  their 
right  of  possession  to  the  territory  on  which  they  settled,  by  titles  as 
fair  and  unquestionable  as  any  human  property  can  be  held.     They 
received  their  charter  from  their  British  Sovereign.    The  spot  on  whkK 
they  fixed  had  belonged  to  an  Indian  tribe^  loXaJiVj  «Ucvt^^\sA\s^  "^^ 
^tFouring  pestilence  which  hid  swe^  thi^  coutlXt]  \s»^^x«^^««  ^stw^- 
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The  country  thus  free  from  all  exclusive  posseasiona,  ttiey  mtglit  hsrc 
takeD  by  ihe  natural  right  of  occupancy,"' 

Now,  (toes  it  iiol  seem  strange  that  lliia  should  be  the  only  inttance 
:  [he  world  wee  made,  in  which  a  tribe  of  people  had  been  "  totally 
extirpated"  by  a  derotiring  pcetilcuce  1  Is  it  not  astoniiihing,  that  no 
entire  tribe  of  Indians  has  h«('n  destroyed ;  that  no  state  in  the  Union 
has  been  wholly  depopulated,  by  that  devouring  pestilence,  since  the 
landing  of  the  pilgrims  ? 

Butlct  the  nameless  disease,  or  the  yellow  fever,  if  you  please,  de- 
stroy some,  and  drive  back  others,  until  the  inhabitants  sliall  all  have  led 
the  Dialricl  of  Columbia.  Then  enotber  company  from  England  may 
land  in  that  place,  and  set  up  their  claims  to  the  district,  by  "  the  nalu 
ral  right  of  occupancy."  Such  a  supposed  reversion  of  fortune,  fur- 
nishes its  own  comment. 

They  received-  their  Charter  from  their  sovereign.  And  what  right, 
pray,  had  their  sovereign  to  charter  away  the  lands  of  other  people, 
without  their  cousenti  In  that  day,  if  the  land  could  be  culleil  by  an 
Englishman  "  remote"  and  its  inhabitants  '*  heathen  and  barbarutu" 
■  sufficient  preteW  was  found  for  dispossessing  the  rightful  owners,  and 
for  giving  it  to  others.  It  is  on  these  grounds  that  we  hold  our  "  fair 
and  unquestionable  titles"  to  the  country.  To  what  a  pitch  of  vainness 
must  men  have  arrived,  wben  they  could  fit  out  ships  and  men  to  take 
possession  of  an  entire  country,  regtirdles!>  of  the  rights  of  the  Aborigines, 
and  then  teach  their  children  to  laud  the  innocence  of  such  a  trans- 
action ! 

As  an  apology  for  our  conduct,  we  have  been  told  that  these  were 
"  erratic  nations,"  incapable,  by  the  Eniollness  of  their  number,  of  peo- 
pling the  whole  country."  Now  I  would  ask  for  some  evidence  to  sup- 
port this  osserlion.  Where  is  the  nation,  or  tribe,  that  is  erratic  in  a  na- 
tional capacity!  Precisely  the  reverse  is  the  fact.  It  is  well  known 
that  each  tribe  is  peculiarly  attached  to  its  own  district;  and  few  indi- 
viduals are  found  who  do  not  cling  to  the  land  of  their  ancestors,  and 
hover  over  their  tombs,  until  forced  to  retire  by  means  not  to  be  resisted. 
Let  us  he  pointed  to  one  single  tribe  thai  was,  oris  erratic,  and  so  much 
of  the  matter  at  issue  shall  be  conceded.  But  it  is  fearlessly  asserted 
that  no  such  tnbe  has  ever  been  known  to  exist  on  our  continent. 

That  the  Indians  have  emigrated  from  one  country  to  aiioiher,  is  not 
denied ;  but  it  was  not  because  they  were  wandering  tribes,  which  never 
■ought  or  possessed  a  permanent  residence.  The  Delawarcs,  for  in- 
stance, who  resided  many  years  in  what  is  now  the  State  of  Indiana, 
once  inhabited  around  the  Delaware  bay,  and  at  this  lime,  most  of  ihem 
are  west  of  the  Mississippi  river.  But  the  reasons  for  their  exchanges 
of  cnuulry,  arc  too  well  known,  to  allow  us  to  denominate  them  a  icon- 
Indians  have,  in  some  inBtances,  migrated  from  one  section  of  coun- 
try to  another,  from  causes  which  existed  wholly  among  iheniselvei; 
and  we  have  done  ihe  same.  Each  tribe  traverses  at  pleasure  its  own 
district,  as  the  business  of  individuals  requires,  and  we  are  habitually 

•  It  is  not  a  want  of  respect  for  tlie  venerable  pilgrims  of  Plymouth,  that  indu- 
ces me  to  mention  Iliem  particulBrlyj  but  it  is  because  the  sayings  to  which  I  sm 
Kpiyiag,  have  lately  come  hefore  the  public,  and  therefore  chum  particulu-  atteo- 
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IWnalng  a  similar  coui-ee  of  conduct.  Individual  ladians,  or  deputed 
companies,  occasionally  pass  iiita  liie  territories  of  a  iribe  to  which  thef 
do  not  belong,  and  by  common  consent,  attend  to  their  private  husitiess, 
or  to  the  business  of  iheir  tribe.  So,  also,  among  us,  the  people  of  one 
State,  arc  ordinarily,  in  the  prosecution  of  their  business,  passing  through 
the  territories  of  others. 

We  are  told  that  "  the  Indians  claim  too  much  territory  for  their 
DUmbers — they  are  too  thinly  scattered  over  the  country:  Europeans 
have  not,  therefore,  deviated  from  the  views  of  nature  in  confining  them 
within  narrow  limits."  Precisely  the  same  thing  might  be  urged 
against  us  by  Chinese  invaders.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Stalea 
and  territories  in  the  Union,  which  are  at  this  time  partially  settled, 
would  contain  with  convenience,  and  with  increased  convenience  too, 
more  than  live  times  the  number  at  present  inhabiting  them.  Our  Chi- 
nese invaders  might  plead  against  us  our  own  arguments,  that  the  pro- 
portion of  inhabitants  sustained  in  their  country,  was  more  than  tenfold 
greater  than  that  in  ours,  and,  therefore,  they  **  would  not  deviate  from 
the  views  of  nature  in  confining  us  within  narrower  limits." 

Again,  it  has  been  asserted  that  "  the  Indians  have  no  idea  of  a  titlft 
to  the  soil  itself."  This  is  an  assumption  without  the  shadow  of  rea- 
son ;  indeed,  it  is  at  variance  with  the  recurrence  of  positive  and  well 
known  facts.  It  has  been  the  misfortune  of  the  Indian  that  he  was  in- 
capable of  recording  on  parchment  his  views  of  this  subject,  or  of  pub- 
lishing them  to  the  world,  and  pleading  his  own  cause.  Hut  ask  the 
Commissioners  of  the  United  States,  who  have  encountered  so  many 
difficulties  in  negotiating  with  the  natives  for  cessions  of  their  lands,  and 
they  wilt  tell  you,  that  the  assumption  is  untenable.  Look  to  the  whole 
course  of  Indian  conduct  relative  to  the  case,  ever  since  the  settlement 
nf  whites  on  the  continent,  and  an  united  voice,  as  of  many  waters,  will 
tell  you.  Or,  visit  the  Indians  in  iheir  tents,  and  they  will  tell  you 
themselves,  and  that  too,  in  expressions  of  grief  and  despur,  that,  un- 
less your  heart  be  eased  in  adamant,  will  make  you  both  sigh  and  weep. 
Indians  are  actually  sitting  by  me  while  I  pen  this  paragraph :  I  cannot 
be  mistaken. 

May  I  not,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  assert  thst  no  claim  to  any 
portion  of  the  United  States'  Territories,  can  be  preferred,  which  will 
apply  in  favour  of  the  Aborigines?  Since  it  is  not  true,  that  their 
I  is  "  mere  occupancy  for  the  purpose  of  hunting,"  as  we  Imre  boeti 
told,  but  that  this  has  been  their  home  for  ages,  beyond  the  stretch  t^ 
mortal  research,  may  I  not  say  that  their  claims  are,  in  many  respects, 
superior  to  ours,  and  sustained  by  till  the  rules  of  justice  by  which  the 
claims  uf  individuals.  States,  and  Nations,  are  supported  1 

In  defence  of  the  conduct  nf  England  and  the  United  States,  we  will 
not  plead  their  superior  strength  over  that  of  the  natives,  because  such 
a  plea  would  be  too  shocking  to  the  well  known  humanity  of  those  na- 
tions.  What  then,  may  we  usk,  has  been  the  cause  of  a  departure  from 
tlie  common  usage  of  civilized  nations  in  regard  to  the  Indians,  hut 
(heir  ignorance  and  degradation  1 

Bui,  in  the  matter  of  Indian  reform,  we  must  take  things  ns  we  find 
them.  Wc  cannot  now  retrace  the  steps  of  two  hundred  years.  And 
further,  the  policy  of  which  we  complain  did  not  originate  with  the 
United  States ;  it  was  commenced  prior  to  the  existence  of  the  Union. 
It  has  been  entailed  on  us,  rather  than  adopted  by  us.    Such  ia  «&Mb 
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with  which  our  government  is  con^lructed,  that  a  happj'  lona 
of  feeling  has,  in  many  honourable  inataiiceH,  eoftuned  the  severity  of 
masinis,  to  which  despotic  governmentB  gave  birth. 

I  shall  omit  a  recital  of  those  couaideratlons  wliich  are  designed  more 
especially  to  awaken  our  sympathies,  and  content  myself  by  eimplj 
stating  the  undeniable  fact,  thai  on  our  borders  and  within  our  settle- 
ments, thousands  of  these  wretched  people  still  exist.  This  fact  forces 
upon  us  tile  inquiry,  What  ought  to  be  done  with  them,  all  things  con- 
sidered! They  are  evidently,  with  slight  exceptions,  incapable  of  taking 
care  of  themselves.  This  incapacity,  no wcver,  can  no  more  affect  their 
just  rights,  tbau  a  fever,  which  would  incapacitate  one  of  our  citizens 
for  business,  would  affect  bis.  Found  within  the  defined  limits  of  the 
United  Slates,  it  becomes  our  Goverument  to  assume  their  guardianship. 
This,  it  will  be  said,  has  been  done.  True ;  but  has  it  not  been  done  at 
the  expense  of  all  Indian  rights  ? 

By  our  Government,  provision  is  made  for  minors  and  invalids.  It 
would  be  affecting  cniclly  to  deprive  such  of  their  just  rights,  to  deny 
the  legality  of  their  claims  to  land,  and  doom  them  and  their  poBlerity 
to  poverty  and  degradation  ;  to  do  more — to  forbid  them  by  law,  and 
common  prejudices,  to  hope  for  equal  privileges  with  the  more  fortunate. 

Assuming  the  guardianship  of  the  Indians,  and  at  the  same  lime  ad- 
mitting the  legality  of  their  claims  to  territory,  would  no  more  entitle 
them  to  privileges  among  us  which  they  could  not  judiciously  exercise, 
than  the  laws  of  a  Stale,  providing  for  minors  and  guarding  their  pro- 
perty, would  entitle  theia  lo  au  active  voice  in  the  affairs  of  govern- 
ment. 

It  has  been  thought  that  by  admitting  the  legality  of  Indian  title  to 
soil,  we  should  concede  to  them  the  entire  right  to  convey  the  same  as 
they  might  choose,  to  foreigners,  or  to  individuals  of  our  own  nation, 
who  would  take  advantage  of  Indian  ignorance  to  their  immediate  ruin, 
and  to  the  great  disadvantage  of  the  United  Stales. 

But  llieso  conclusions  do  not  necessarily  follow  the  premises  laid 
down.  A  hoy  of  leu  years  old  might  he  induced  to  sell  his  pairimonf 
for  a  whistle.  The  state  is  at  no  loss  to  provide  against  such  trifling. 
It  assumes  the  management  ofthe  properly  of  the  minor.  Why  t  Be- 
cause the  minor  is  incapable  of  managing  it  himself.  In  this  assump- 
lion,  the  capacity  only  ofthe  minor  is  denied,  not  his  rights.  The  le- 
gality of  his  claim  is  not  predicated  upon  the  supposition  that  he  is  to 
become  an  active  citizen,  but  upon  the  justice  of  the  case.  For,  if  the 
minor  should  decease,  the  same  law  which  secured  the  property  to  him, 
points  to  tlie  next  legal  claimant,  though  he  also  be  a  minor. 

I  cannot  apprehcod  danger  to  my  doctrine,  from  llie  mere  eirciun' 
stance,  that  in  one  case  the  supposition  rests  upon  a  descendant  of  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States;  and,  in  the  other,  upon  one  whose  an- 
cestors have  never  been  acknowledged  as  such.  We  are  speaking  of 
things  as  they  at  this  time  exist.  We  have  marked  off  the  boundaries 
ofthe  United  States,  and  have  said,  that  "  the  recognition  of  a  boundary 
gives  up  to  the  nation,  in  whose  behalf  it  was  made,  all  the  Indian 
tribes  and  countries  within  that  boundary."  We  have  already  said, 
that  they  belonged  to  us ;  therefore  they  come  properly  within  the  spirit 
ofthe  case  stated  in  relation  to  minors. 

Turther,  our  civil  institutions  do  positively  secure  the  rights  of  aliens 
'^'-  our  territories.     They  are  allowed  to  hold  property  in  fee.     Our 


laws  secure  to  them  their  right  in  property  while  they  live,  and  in  case 
of  death,  the  same  descends  securely  to  their  heirs. 

Is  it  argued  that  minors  are  properly  within  the  reach  of  our  laws  ? 
So  are  the  Indians.  Our  laws  extend  to  the  Indians,  just  as  far  as  we 
choose  to  have  them.  We  do  not  impose  on  them  taxes,  nor  any  por- 
tion of  the  burden  of  our  civil,  or  military  institutions.  This  is  so  far 
merely  a  remuneration  for  the  denial  to  them  of  privileges  granted  to 
other  foreigners.  Indians  are  committed  to  our  state  prisons  for  felony, 
and  have  been  regularly  proceeded  against,  in  cases  of  murder,  conrict^ 
ed  and  hung.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  Indians  are  really  cogni- 
zable by  our  laws,  which  are  mode  to  affect  them  just  so  far  as,  in  the 
wisdom  of  our  Government,  the  subject  requires ;  and  this  is  the  case 
in  relation  to  minors. 

In  the  present  state  of  things,  I  cannot  conceive  any  reason  why  our 
Government  may  not  exercise  over  them  the  necessary  guardianship, 
and  i^ill  allow  the  legality  of  their  claims  to  the  lands  owned  by  the 
tribes  severally.  Nor  do  I  discover  that  in  admitting  this,  we  necessa- 
rily concede  any  principle  to  our  disadvantage.  That  portion  of  theur 
lands  which  our  convenience  requires  us  to  possess,  will  be  placed  no 
farther  out  of  our  reach  than  it  is  at  present.  When,  in  the  construc- 
tion of  public  works,  the  lands  of  minors  are  found  so  situated  as  to 
render  it  necessary  for  government  to  interpose,  they  know  how  to  meet 
the  exigency.  The  land  is  taken,  and  in  lieu  thereof,  a  fair  price  se- 
cured to  the  proper  owner. 

If  some  of  the  Cherokees,  and  others  in  the  south,  who  hare  become 
capable  of  understanding  and  contending  for  their  rights,  not  by  arms, 
but  by  argument,  should  be  disinclined  to  part  with  thpir  lands,  the  cir- 
cumstance would  be  no  more  vexatious  to  us  did  we  admit  their  muni- 
cipal right  Force  is  not  to  be  used  in  this  case.  Whether  this  for^ 
bearance  in  our  Government  arises  out  of  the  questionableness  of  the 
tenure  by  which  we  claim,  or  out  of  the  pbdges  which,  in  our  ^*  mode- 
ration,*' we  have  given  those  tribes,  or  from  both,  matters  not;  all 
righteous  men  agree  that  their  lands  cannot  be  forced  from  them. 

Moreover,  I  hope  to  be  able  to  show,  that  difficulties  in  relation  to 
any  of  our  north-western  tribes,  similar  to  those  which  have  recently 
occurred  with  some  of  the  southern,  may  easily  and  certainly  be  pre- 
vented ;  and  that  by  admitting  the  legality  of  Indian  title  to  their  seve- 
ral territories,  we  shall  place  ourselves  in  full  view,  and  within  conve- 
nient  reach,  of  all  the  means  necessary  to  be  employed  in  the  case. 


CHAPTER  II. 

The  Character  and  Condition  of  the  Indians. 

It  is  remarkable  that  with  the  opportunities  of  more  than  two  etntn- 
ries  to  become  acquainted  with  the  Aborigines  of  our  countnr,  their  cha- 
racter and  condition  should  at  all  times  ^ve  been  so  imperfectly  under* 
stood  by  us.  It  is  thought  by  some,  whose  judgments  are  doubtleas  an- 
titled  to  great  respect,  that  no  other  branch  of  public  bminess  is  loliMib 
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that  which  relates  lo  Indians.  So  Htlte  ia  knotro  < 
rby  the  benevolent  Societies,  which  have  heen  formed  for  their  relief, 
[  that  missionaries  who  labour  among  the  nativeE,  usually  lind  far  more 
trouble  in  managing  the  mistaken  notions  of  their  patrons,  than  they  do 
'd  contending  with  those  of  the  people  of  their  charge.  Without  pre- 
tensions to  an;  remarkable  discoveries  on  this  subject,  I  hcg  leave  to 
state  a  few  things  relative  to  their  character  and  condition,  which  mjr 
long  resideiice  in  their  country  has  aiforded  me  an  opportunity  of  ob- 

I  have  supposed  that. Indian  calamities,  as  they  now  exist,  oiiginatcd 
in  their  degradation,  and  have  until  this  time  been  cherished  by  the 
same  general  cause.  This  is  not  u  solitary  case ;  the  condition  of  the 
wretched  Africans  is  fully  in  point,  and  strikingly  illustrative  of  the  po- 
sition we  have  taken.  No  one  will  venture  lo  say  that  the  African  is 
enslaved  because  of  the  blackness  of  hJH  skin  ;  neither  can  any  man  of 
sober  mind,  suppose  the  thing  in  itself  to  accord  with  the  laws  of  justice 
between  man  and  man.  The  fact  is,  Africa,  thnt.  portion  at  leiut  of 
which  we  speak,  is  too  destitute  of  national  character  to  command  re- 
spect, and  therefore,  in  the  usage  of  other  nations,  its  natives  cease  to 
be  treated  as  human  beings  entitled  to  common  rights. 

Her  oppression  is  not  owing  to  a  want  of  physical  strength  to  contenil 
with  other  nations.  She  is  not  the  only  nation  incompetent  to  with- 
stand the  power  of  her  neighbours ;  and  yet  the  people  of  tliose  weaker 
nations  are  not  shipped  by  thousands  for  slave  markets.  Whatever 
Africa  may  suffer,  she  is  incapable  of  complaining.  Raiee  her  in  point 
of  talent  even  with  Portugal,  and  slave  ships  might  as  well  go  to  Ire 
land  to  lade,  as  to  Guinea. 

Men  as  they  come  into  existence  are  pretty  much  on  an  cquallljr. 
Whether  we  find  the  infant  in  the  bark  wigwam,  or  in  the  lordly  palace. 
it  is  subsequently  that  he  is  to  be  made  the  savage  or  the  sage.  For  it 
is  not  a  question  at  aU,  whether  the  mental  faculties  of  Indians  gene- 
rally, are  equal  to  those  of  their  more  enlightened  neiglibours.  Ths 
fact  is  universally  admitted.  But  with  them,  there  being  a  total  absencs 
of  the  thousand  means  which  operate  to  produce  refinement  of  society, 
they  continue  unimproved  tlirough  every  stage  of  life.  They  are  chil- 
dren of  nature  merely,  from  the  infant  lashed  to  the  board,  to  the  wrin- 
kled father  who  bends  over  the  tomb. 

At  Aral  sight  of  Indians  by  Europeans,  there  became  fixed  in  the  lal- 
ter  a  consciousness  of  superiority,  which  still  exists,  and  is  evinced  in 
all  our  conduct  in  relation  to  them.  W^  never  meet  an  Indian  on  ft 
lerel,  as  we  meet  a  white  man ;  we  alwi^s  look  dotnn  upon  him. 

This  self-complaisance  may,  in  no  small  measure,  be  traced  to  ibe 
odium  entailed  on  them  by  Europeans,  and  which,  unfortunately,  ha» 
not  been  removed  by  our  better  GoTcmmcnt.  They  have  neither  been 
allowed  the  privileges  granted  to  other  foreigners,  nor  '.he  protection 
granted  to  every  citizen  of  the  United  States.  Even  the  inhabitant  of 
a  cell  in  a  Slates'  prison  retains  inviolable  his  right  in  property — his 
posterity  are  not  forbidden  to  aspire  above  the  evils  occasioned  bf  the 
crimes  of  an  unprincipled  father.  But  of  the  Indian  we  say,  he  has  no 
legal  title  to  the  soil.  In  this  respect  he  is  virtually  placed  beneath 
the  condition  of  the  most  degroded  of  our  own  citizens.  Were  they 
allowed  the  rights  of  others,  the  feelings  of  our  community  generally 
might  became  such  ai  we  exercise  towards  other  poor  peoptei  bnt  h_ 
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teems  impossible  in  the  nature  of  things  that  the  prejudices  of  society, 
so  destructive  to  them,  can  subside,  so  long  as  the  principle  exists  which 
confirms  their  degradation.  Like  Cain,  they  are  driven  out  from  the 
face  of  the  earth,  and  are  become  fugitives  and  vagabonds  in  it,  and 
tvery  one  who  finds  them,  heaps  upon  them  miseiies  according  to  the 
spirit  of  the  times. 

Few,  ieven  of  those  who  declare  themselves  to  be  devoutly  in  favour 
of  Indian  reform^  are  aware  of  the  extent  of  Indian  degradation  ;  I 
mean,  the  distance  beneath  us  at  which  our  feelings  place  them— or, 
of  the  extent  of  the  affecting  consequences.  Of  the  latter,  we  may 
judge  by  the  facts,  that  since  our  settlement  in  the  country,  several  tribes 
have  become  totally  extinct;  while  to  others  is  left  a  remnant,  lan- 
guishing under  evils,  which  menace  the  existence  of  the  whole  Indian 
population. 

1  attempt  no  jexaggeration.  My  subject  needs  not  the  aid  of  paint- 
ing. Facts,  stubborn  facts,  immoveable  as  mountains,  can  be  pro- 
duced. 

Before  we  proceed  further,  it  is  proper  to  observe,  that  there  are 
many,  very  many,  abuses  of  power,  of  office,  and  of  granted  license, 
in  our  intercourse  with  the  Indians,  which  have  never  been  fairly  ex- 
hibited to  the  public ;  abuses,  with  which  our  Government  is  in  no 
way  chargeable :  of  which  it  is  formally,  and  in  most  instances,  totally 
unacquainted,  and  which  1  shall  not  attempt  to  expose.  My  object  is 
not  to  attach  blame  to  any  individual,  or  to  any  particular  class  of  men 
among  us.  For,  were  errors  of  this  kind  to  be  corrected,  which  indeed 
is  desirable  enough,  still  no  more  would  be  done,  than  the  lopping  off 
of  some  of  the  exjterior  branches,  while  the  main  body  and  roots  would 
remain  in  full  vigour.  The  axe  must  be  applied  to  the  root  of  the  tree. 
Frem  the  days  of  Elliot  down  to  the  present  time,  the  grand  mistake 
in  the  business  of  Indian  reform,  seems  to  have  been,  applying  emolli- 
ents to  the  surface  of  the  sore,  instead  of  probing  the  wound  to  the  bot- 
tom. There  is  something  among  tu,  not  among  the  Indians,  radically 
wrong  in  this  business :  this  wrong  must  be  righted,  or  the  Indians  must 
be  ruined,  and  Christians  reproached. 

I  would  ask  those  sorrowful  hearts,  which  express  astonishment  that 
the  Indians  on  our  north-western  boundaries,  should  continue  so  long  in 
this  fertile,  fine  country,  to  suffer,  pine,  and  perish ;  if  they  suppose 
any  other  race  of  human  beings  would  do  otherwise,  under  similar  cir* 
cumstances  ?  Our  children  are  forced  up  the  elevation  of  improvement 
by  artificial  operations  of  a  thousand  kinds  ;  but  this  machinery  is  not 
brought  to  bear  in  like  manner  on  the  improvement  of  the  Indians. 
With  all  the  pains  taken  to  smooth  our  sons  of  nature,  too  many  of 
them  at  last  remain  crooked  and  rough.  No  wonder  then,  if  in  the  ab- 
sence of  vital  principles,  the  experiment  of  Indian  reform  should  dis- 
appoint our  hope. 

You  have  your  missionaries  at  Gayhead,  Stockbridge,  Brothertown, 
Oneida,  among  the  Tuscaroras,  Tonawantas,  Senecas,  Wyandots,  Ot- 
tawas,  Puttawatomies,  Miamies,  6lc*  but  the  most  that  they  can  do  in 
the  present  posture  of  affairs,  is  to  soften,  as  it  were,  the  pillows  of  the 
dying.  They  have  been  instrumental  in  benefiting  a  few;  nevertheless, 
in  a  national  capacity,  all  those  tribes,  as  well  as  others  near  at  hand, 
west  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  west  of  Mississippi  riyer,  continue  to  dwin- 
dle—they are  positively  perishing,  and  periihing  ra\kViL^. 
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Through  ihf  inBtriiineiitnlit}r  of  your  mission  ftriei,  some  of  the  nstivM, 
no  doubt,  have  become  pious,  and  have  gone-,  or  will  go,  to  a  better 
eountry  in  the  heavens,  where  their  eondiliou  wiU  be  ordered  by  phnei- 
plea  very  different  from  those  which  have  governed  ihe  conduct  of  men 
towards  them,  while  upon  earth.  A  few  have  acquired  some  knowledge 
of  tetters,  and  of  labour ;  so  far  this  is  well.  But  let  none  imagine  that 
these  tribes,  and  many  others,  are,  as  tribes,  improving  llieir  ^ndition 
generally.  I  say  it,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  their  condition 
is  becoming  more  and  more  miserable  every  year — I  repeat  it — they  art 
positively  perishing. 

How  can  it  he  olherwiae  !  What  is  there  to  induce  a  love  of  life,  or 
to  stimulate  to  good  action,  with  an  Indian  t  Whether  the  retleclion  be 
just  or  not,  he  views  himaelf  completely  at  the  disposal  of  a  people  who 
have  taken  from  him  his  country  ;  I  do  not  say  his  hunting  ground,  I 
■ay  his  home,  where  sleep  his  fathers  back  to  unknown  generations;  a 
people  who  declare  that  he  never  had  a  legal  right  to  the  soil.  In  adi 
dition  to  this,  he  linds  that  no  man  treats  him  as  an  equal.  The  verr 
manner  of  ealutatiou  to  an  Indian,  and  the  mode  of  conversation  with 
him,  remind  him  that  he  is  considered  as  an  inferior. 

You  point  your  children  to  examples  of  respectability  in  civil  society, 
and  exhort  them  to  walk  in  their  footsteps,  in  the  confident  expectation 
of  possessing  that  character  which  is  rather  to  be  chosen  than  gold  and 
silver — than  "  precious  ointment."  The  Indian,  in  view  of  the  aame 
example,  could  only  say,  "  My  son,  that  is  what  the  world  calls  a  re- 
spectable, honourable  man,  but  it  is  impossible  for  you  ever  to  arrive  at 
umilar  honours."  Thus  from  childhood  the  innate  passion  for  fame, 
eBsential  to  human  greatness,  when  kept  within  the  influence  of  meek- 
ness and  prudence,  i^  stifled  hy  every  thing  which  surrounds  it. 

But  one  will  say.  Why  do  not  the  Indians  adopt  habits  of  industry; 
and  the  circumstance  itself  of  the  acquisition  of  properly  would  operate 
powerfully  to  conquer  the  prejudices  of  their  nltife  neighboure,  and 
might  enable  them  to  take  hold  on  all  the  means  essential  to  their  great- 
All  this  is  true  ;  but  where  is  the  spot  on  the  continent  upon  which  it 
could  he  expected  that  they  would  feel  encouraged  to  labour  1  They 
are  at  best  only  tenants  at  the  will  of  our  Government.  Where  is  the 
place  on  which  they  can  erect  houses  in  the  hope  of  inhabiting  them,  and 
make  fields  in  the  expectation  of  being  allowed  to  cultivate  tbem  ?  They 
can  call  no  place  on  earth  their  own,  and  therefore  it  is  not  sstonisbiog 
that  they  should  generally  be  disinclined  to  habits  of  industry.  None 
of  the  tribes  have  an  assurance  of  undisturbed  possession  of  any  spot 
If  we  ought  to  make  an  exception,  it  would  relate  to  the  little  patches 
in  New- York  and  the  New-England  States;  and  these,  whatever  may 
be  their  liberties  to  remain,  arc  so  situated  as  to  be  exposed  to  destroy- 
ing evils  by  which  their  numbers  are  diminished  much  more  rapidly 
than  if  they  were  upon  our  frontiers,  where  tliey  would  be  allowed  room 
to  run,  as  the  whites  approached  them. 

I  have  said  timt  among  us,  not  among  the  Indians,  there  was  some- 
thing radically  wrong  in  relation  to  that  wretched  people  of  whom  we 
apeak.  In  evidence  of  this  assertion,  I  appeal  to  the  fact  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  Indians  becomes  more  and  more  deplorable,  as  the  whiles 
approach  nearer  to  them.  Those  who  are  pent  up  by  the  whites  on 
I  Mnali  reservcttioae  in  New-England,  New- York,  and  Ohio,  decline  more 
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rapidly  in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  than  the  tribes  farther  west,  on 
the  borders  of  Michigan,  Indiana,  and  Illinois;  and  the  decline  of  these 
latter  is  more  rapid  in  proportion  than  tliose  still  more  remote.  Let  it 
still  be  borne  in  mind,  that  wherever  we  discover  a  decrease  of  numbers, 
we  see  an  increase  of  calamities ;  and  tht  increase  is  not  chiefly  on  ac- 
count of  the  wild  game  being  chased  away  by  the  sound  of  the  white 
man's  axe,  as  has  sometimes  been  supposed.  For  were  there  not  greater 
evils  to  which  they  are  subjected ;  were  they  permanently  settled,  un- 
touched by  any  morbid  atmosphere  emanating  from  us,  they  would  na- 
turally enlarge  the  field  as  the  wild  game  decreased. 

Numerous  are  the  evils  resulting  to  these  people  from  the  approach  of 
the  whites ;  (a  poor  commendation  indeed  of  a  christian  nation)  but 
perhaps  all  these  evils  may  be  traced  to  the  same  general  cause— <Ae 
mark  of  infamy  Jiud  upon  them  by  the  whites.  As  to  commerce,  they 
are  not  approached  as  men  entitled  to  just  dealings,  but  are  considered 
as  fair  game  for  every  sharper.  It  is  true,  Government  has  made  laws 
regulating  Indian  trade.  But  the  trade  is  not  carried  on  in  Washington 
city,  where  the  President  of  the  United  States  can  daily  look  into  it. 
It  is  carried  on  in  the  Indian  country,  extending  into  the  forest  a  thou- 
sand miles  from  our  settlements.  It  is  not  possible  for  Government  to 
guard  the  rights  of  the  Indians  in  such  situations ;  even  in  the  little  pro- 
perty they  acquire  in  peltries  and  fur.  Those  generally,  who  are  em- 
ployed, as  clerks,  &>c.  and  sent  into  .the  Indian  country  with  goods,  are 
not  remarkable  for  scruples  of  conscience.  Our  chief  hope,  therefore, 
that  justice  in  dealing  will  be  done  to  the  Indians,  arises  from  competi- 
tion in  trade.  We  have  not  so  much  cause  to  complain  of  prices  as 
nominally  fixed,  as  we  have  of  impositions  practiced  upon  Indians,  for 
which  they  can  obtain  no  possible  redress. 

The  example  of  unprincipled  white  men  among  the  natives,  is  ex- 
tremely pernicious,  and  tends  greatly  to  debase  their  minds.  But  the 
destroying  efiects  of  ardent  spirits  among  them^is  horrid  in  the  extreme. 
Whiskey,  they  find  all  over  their  country,  but  find  it  more  plentifully  as 
they  are  situated  nearer  to  the  white  settlements. 

In  these  latter  cases,  our  Government  is  not  at  all  blameable,  only  as 
it  has  rer^dered  the  Indians  radically  ignominious.  It  has  made  laws 
forbidding  the  introduction  of  ardent  spirits  into  their  country ;  but  it 
has  not  power,  in  the  present  posture  of  affairs,  to  enforce  their  observ- 
ance. The  evils  of  intemperance  have  not  been  perceiveably  lessened 
by  all  the  laws  made  to  repress  it.  It  is  a  lamentable  truth,  that  the 
evil  increases  annually,  and  occasions  a  fearful  waste  of  human  life ; 
as  a  specimen,  take  the  following.  In  the  fall  and  winter  of  1825—6, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Carey  Missionary  Station,  near  Lake 
Michigan,  twenty-five  Indians  were  either  directly  murdered  by  the 
hands  of  their  own  people,  or  otherwise  lost  their  lives^  by  drtrnkenmeu. 

Besides  this,  there  is  a  mass  of  misery,  indescribable  in  its  character, 
resulting  from  this  same  source ;  such  as  the  destruction  of  heakh, 
aggravated  poverty,  distresses  of  hundreds  of  half-starved  children,  dec. 
Missionaries,  who,  after  much  labour  by  precept  and  example,  have 
kindled  up  a  little  spirit  of  improvement  among  the  people  of  their 
eharge,  have,  again  and  again,  had  the  mortification  to  see  the  same 
almost  entirely  extinp^uished,  by  this  irresistible  evil.  Under  all  the 
destructive,  discouraguig  obetiBudes,  arising  from  intoxication,  and  fifom 
numerous  other  sources,  it  is  astonishing  that  mMt»ss&aKDatt^4Xtf»^^>>^ 
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■Ue  to  cidlect  schools,  secure  a  tolerable  atteadaiiw,  and  in  other  re- 
spectSf  renll^  improre  ihe  condition  of  a  few. 

Friends  to  tbe  natives  are  apt  to  eultice  ihemeelTes,  with  llie  reflection 
that  lliu  days  of  war  and  Uoodebed,  bctweeu  the  United  States  and  the 
ludiaas  arc  past — nil  is  now  peace.  The  Indians  may  jiursue  their 
■ROdcta  of  living  without  the  waitings  and  woee  of  war.  But  will  you 
believe  me,  if  I  say,  that  the  Indians  generally  are  more  miserable,  and' 
that  they  waste  away  faster,  when  at  peace  witli  ub,  than  when  at  warl 
I  presume  there  is  no  doubt  of  ihie  fact  with  any  one,  who  has  an  Dp~ 
'  portunity  of  discovering  Ihe  process  of  Indian  affairs  among  themsclveB. 
The  truth  is,  the  hope  of  bettering  their  condition  for  the  prcBent,  for 
they  cannot  see  far  oli',  is  a  prominent  couBidetation  with  them,  in  in- 
ducing hosiililieB," 

Our  Government  haa  always  granted  to  the  Indians  peace,  whenerer 
they  asked  for  it.  Therefore,  if  at  any  time  they  believed  their  condi- 
tion to  he  the  worse  for  war  with  ub,  they  knew  that  they  could  make 
tbe  exchange  for  peace.  In  time  of  war,  they  and  we  are  neeesBarily 
separated;  and  on  this  account  the  cankerous  evils  which  result  to  them 
from  coming  into  direct  contact  with  us,  are  avoided. 

1  took  the  liberty,  not  long  since,  of  suggeBting  that  the  condition  of 
those  small  bands  who  are  on  little  reservations  in  New-England,  New- 
Tork,  and  Ohio,  surrounded  by  while  population,  is  worse  than  that  of 
those  who  have  more  latitude  on  our  frontier.  It  is  probable  that  they 
may  be  more  plentifully  supplied  witli  food  and  raiment,  but  1  have  no 
hesitation  in  repeating  that  their  numbers  decrease  foster  than  those  of 
the  other  tribes;  and  that  they  arc  more  debased  in  principle,  and  posi- 
tively more  worthless,  than  those  with  whom  I  am  comparing  lliem. 
Thia  sentiment  is  the  result  of  my  own  personal  observation,  as  well  as 
of  the  concurrent  testimony  of  tbe  moat  authentic  information. 

Man  is  formed  for  society.  The  seclusion  of  the  hermit  is  a  depar- 
ture from  the  directions  of  nature.  Society  we  must  have,  and  if  we 
cannot  be  allowed  that  which  is  good,  we  must  mingle  with  that  which 
is  worse.  The  society  which  Indiana  generally  find  among  the  whites, 
IB  that  of  the  moat  degraded  and  worthless  kind ;  and  those  who  are 
pent  up  by  the  whites,  feel  the  effect  of  this  principle  most  sensibly. 
Even  the  good  men,  who  surround  and  pity  them,  do  not  take  them 
into  their  society  as  they  would  so  many  whites,  under  similar  circum- 
Btances.  Doomed,  therefore,  to  mingle  with  their  own  corrupt  selves, 
and  the  very  hltli  of  civilized  society,  from  infancy  to  old  age,  and  from 
generation  to  generation,  they  grow  worse  and  worse. 

What,  let  me  ask  the  reader,  could  you  hope  for  from  your  own  sona 
and  daughters,  were  they  destined  to  be  brought  up  in  similar  circum- 
ctauces?  What  can  be  more  deplorable  than  the  condition  of  this 
scattered,  pealed,  and  perishing  people !  When  parents  improve  the 
passing  moments  around  the  cheerful  fireside,  in  encouraging  counsel 
to  tbeir  hopeful  sons  and  daughters,  well  fed  and  warm,  let  them  not 
forget  the  thousands  of  families  in  the  wilderness,  each  couched  aiouod 
>  litde  fire,  half-starved,  half-naked,  and  homeless. 

You  are  directing  your  children  to  habits  of  industry,  by  which  they 
may  secure  a  competency  of  the  bleaslngs  of  nature.     They  are  to 
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have  fields  and  houses,  shops  and  ships.  To  them  are  explained  thd 
comforts  of  virtue,  and  the  pleasures  of  good  society.  To  their  view 
are  held  up  the  officetf  of  trust,  honour,  and  profit,  in  the  most  happy 
and  flourisbmg  government  that  ever  existed.  Now,  you  say,  my  sons 
and  my  daughters,  with  us  there  are  no  pritfileged  orders,  God  and 
nature  hold  out  to  you  these  incentives  to  virtue,  greatness,  and  happi- 
ness ;  over  which  is  inscribed  m  golden  capitals,  "  Whosoever  will,  let 
him  take  of  them  freely."  Listen  now,  I  entreat  you,  to  the  language  of  yon 
Indian  father  and  mother,  to  their  sons  and  their  daughters.  ^*  Children, 
you  see  and  feel  our  wretchedness  this  stormy  night.  You  have  no 
prospect  before  you,  but  that  of  increasing  calamities.  Our  situation  is 
more  lamentable  than  was  that  of  our  father  and  mother,  and  yours  is 
destined  to  be  still  more  dreadful ;  and  every  generation  of  us,  is  doom- 
ed to  sink  deeper,  and  deeper,  and  deeper,  in  woes,  until  the  last  of  oar 
tribe  sinks  into  the  depths  of  oblivion.  We  are  melting  away  before  a 
people  of  superior  wisdom  and  strength ;  who,  with  lordly  looks,  are  , 
striding  over  the  lands  on  which  have  dwelt  our  fathers  back  to  unknown 
ages,  declaring  us  ineligible  to  a  participation  with  them  in  the  blessings 
which  they  so  plentifully  enjoy !" 

What  can  we  expect  of  a  people  under  such  circumstances,  but  that 
they  give  up  all  for  lost,  and  like  too  many  among  us,  who  only  fancy 
themselves  in  desperate  circumstances,  abandon  themselves  to  drunk- 
enness, and  to  every  abomination?  We  do  not  pretend  that  all  their 
poverty  and  sins  have  grown  out  of  the  circumstance  of  our  becoming 
their  neighbours.  They  were  poor  and  wicked  when  we  first  beheld 
them.  But  we  say,  that  their  depravity  and  sufferings  have  been  in- 
creased by  our  proximity  to  them,  and  their  hopes  cut  off  by  our  policy. 
They  are  too  deeply  sunk  in  the  mire,  to  be  able  to  extricate  themselves. 
It  therefore  rests  with  us  to  say,  whether  they  shall  be  left  to  perish,  or 
whether  they  can  be,  and  shall  be,  **  taken  out  of  the  horrible  pit,  and 
miry  clay,  and  set  upon  a  rock,  and  their  goings  established ;"— or  ra- 
ther, they  established  in  a  home  which  they  can  call  their  own. 

It  has  been  greatly  the  misfortune  of  Indians  that  their  white  neigh- 
bours have  generally  supposed  them  to  be  inflexibly  attached  to  their 
huntings,  and  other  wild  customs. 

To  admit  that  Indians  are  attached  to  the  modes  of  life  to  which 
they  have  been  accustomed,  and  to  their  religious  ceremonies,  is  saying 
nothing  more  than  that  they  are  human  beings ;  for  such  is  the  case  with 
all  people.  But  there  is  scarcely  a  heathen  nation  upon  earth,  of  which  we 
might  not,  with  more  propriety,  suppose  that  such  attachments  were 
inflexible.  The  Aborigines  were  never,  since  we  became  ac- 
quainted with  them,  worshippers  of  Idols.  We  all  know  that  there  ex- 
ist among  them  religious  ceremonies,  which  are  taught  by  parents  to 
children ;  but  they  have  no  ecclesiastical  idolatrous  establishments,  like 
the  Chinese,  Burmese,  or  Hindoos.  The  Indians  believe  in  the  exist- 
ence of  God — the  Great  Spirit,  and  of  other  Good  Spirits.  They  be- 
lieve in  the  existence  of  evil  spirits ;  among  whom  they  suppose  one,  who 
deserves  to  be  styled,  the  "  very  bad  spirit." 

These  notions  of  God,  and  of  his  superintending  providence,  hare 
had  a  tendency  to  ennoble  their  minds,  as  well  as  their  acts,  and  to 
render  them  superior  to  most  heathen  nations  in  point  of  liberal  views.* 

*  It  his  been  stated  by  some  good,  but  mistaken  men,  that  the  Osages  dkl  not 
bdieve  in  the  existence  of  the  Great  Spirit,  and  m  other  kindied  dne^uu^   ^^&ak&. 
this  been  true  it  would  have  Ibrmed  aa  tnomi&y  m  i^<^\^i<uir}  ^  \u&aaL^Qafin>>e^ 
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I  think  that,  in  a  comparison  of  rsligiowS  sentinienU  witb  U. . 

Indians,  some  retiiied  people  in  Christendom  ought  to  blush  at  their  own 
bigotled  attachments.  I  suppose  the  natives  hare  alwnjs  bep-n  id  the 
habit  nf  kilhn^  witches;  but  I  very  much  qut:^ttoii  if  ever  (here  was  a. 
man  upon  the  conlineiit'  chasE^d  nut  of  bia  country,  imprisoned,  or 
whipped,  for  his  religion,  before  thB  setilement  of  ihe  whiles  in  it. 

We  admit,  that  with  all  its  hardships,  there  is  something  fuscinating 
4B  the  life  of  the  hunter ;  the  white  m;in  on  our  frontiers  feels  it.  Yet 
it  is  certain  that  the  attachment  of  the  Indians  to  a  hunter's  Ufe  is  not 
BO  obstinate  but  that  they  will  voluntarily  eiichange  it  for  a  better, 
whenever  they  become  situated  where  the  love  of  life,  and  the  hope  of 
enjoyment,  can  be  cherished  in  their  bosoms.  This  has  been  tlie  case 
with  the  Cherokees,  and  some  others  to  the  south  who  have  adopted 
habits  of  civilized  life. 

It  was  not  merely  the  diminution  of  the  wild  game  which  induced 
those  Koutliem  Indians  to  abandon  the  chase,  for  hundreds  of  them  are 
now  decently  farming  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi,  conti^ous  to 
good  hunting  grounds.  They  have  adopted  civilized  habits  because  of 
their  superior  advantages  to  the  hmiier  slate.  These  people  have  rea- 
dily enough  relinquiihed  attachments  to  Indian  habits,  not  because 
their  prejudices  were  originally  less  obstinate  than  those  of  other  tribes, 
but  because  they  happened  to  bo  situated  where  their  hopes  of  enjoying 
the  fruits  of  iheir  labours  were  more  encouraging  than  those  of  their 
more  unfortunate  norihern  brelhren. 

To  th»i  coiicurreni  testimony  of  all  who  are  engaged  in  the  labour  of 
Indian  reform,  I  add  my  own  uiirjunlified  nssertion,  resulting  from  aa 
experience  of  more  than  ten  years  artual  residence  in  the  Indian  coun- 
try, that  there  exista  among  our  Indians  no  attncliment  lo  any  pernicious 
manners  or  customs,  that  will  not  yield  to  sound  argument,  righteous 
example,  and  the  offer  of  a  better  condition.  I  suppose  that  no  heathen 
nation  on  the  earth  can  he  found,  so  easily  accessible  to  all  the  customs 
which  render  civiti7,(id  life  blessed,  and  lo  the  doctrines  of  the  gosjwl, 
which  guide  lo  heaven,  as  the  American  Indians  were,  when  Europeans 
first  became  acquainted  with  them.  The  entire  absence  nf  idolatry,  of 
established  forms  of  religion,  lo  which  ull  mast  bendy  and  iheir  ideas  of 
the  existence  of  God,  and  1  will  add,  of  the  sources  of  good  and  evil, 
threw  the  door  of  access  to  them  wide  open.  Had  tboy  not  at  that 
time  been  trampled  under  our  feet — had  they  been  approached  as  men, 
entitled  to  meet  their  fellow  men  upon  equitable  terms — had  they  been 
ereeted  with  the  charities  of  our  holy  religion,  our  better  things  would 
have  been  received  by  them  with  open  anns,  and  every  tribe  would  have 
called  us  blessed. 

In  our  northern  districts,  attempts  were  made  in  very  early  times,  bj 
worthy  men,  lo  reform  tlic  Aborigines.     While  we  are  happy  in  the 

and  mannen.  Since  the  Srat  edition  of  this  manual  wss  published,  t  have  been 
at  most  of  the  Osa^c  villages,  and  I  must  say  that  no  tribe  with  which  t  am  ac- 
quainted gives  more  unequivocal  evidence  than  they  do,  of  belief  In  the  enslence 
<rf'God,  hu  Buperinteniling^  providence,  and  the  imaiortality  of  the  soul  « 

An  inquirer  seldom  has  the  good  fortune  to  understand  the  Indian's  language, 

his  modes  of  thinking,  or  his  notions  of  decorum.     The  Indian~generfllly  hears 

quewjons  ai  the  result  of  mischievous  ilesijjfn,    of  impertinence,  or  of  stupidig'. 

Agunst  the  Grst  be  cautiously  gunnls,  tlie  second  he  insults,  and  with  the  bat  he 

.   i^orts.     Hence  his  answers  are  usually  insincere. 
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opinion  thai  no  efibrt  for  the  christian izing  of  the  ludiana,  was  wfaollj 
unsuccessful,  we  muat  deeply  regret,  what  we  now  distinctly  perceive, 
that  those  well-meant  labours  were  performed  under  all  the  dis ad vafitages 
of  blind  European  prejudices  in  relation  to  the  Indians.  Those  pious 
hearts  hud  too  recently  been  transplanted  from  the  sterile  plains  of  re- 
ligious bigotry,  to  expand  with  liberal  views  of  the  character,  aud  of  the 
just  righia  of  man. 

Missionaries  in  these  days  are  enabled  to  proGc  by  the  days  that  are 
past.  But  now  they  find  the  prejudices  of  the  natives  exceedingly  oh- 
stinate  ;  they  have  been  matured  by  more  than  two  hundred  years,  and 
cherished  by  a  thousand  considerations,  each  of  which  has  annually 
grown  heavier  and  heavier;  utter  all,  let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  that  it  is 
not  inflezible  attachment  to  the  hunter  state,  or  to  other  rude  habits  or 
ceremonies,  of  which  missionaries  complain.  It  is  a  want  of  confidence 
in  the  purity  of  our  motives.  The  Indians  feel  themfielves  forsaken 
and  friendless.  The  proQ'ered  hand  of  friendi^hip  has,  a  thousand  time*  ■ 
proved  a  snare,  and  the  voice  of  kindness  been  deceptive.  With  what 
spirit  remaios  to  ihem  from  the  ravages  of  dissipation  and  despair,  they 
feel  towards  us,  bs  we  should  feel  towards  invaders  of  our  country  and 
rights,  who  were  fattened  with  plentitude,  and  basking  in  affluence,  on 
the  fieldB  of  our  fathers,  while  we,  with  our  ragged,  half-starved  off- 
spring, stood  soliciting  the  elm  to  lend  us  bis  coat  to  shelter  us  from  the 
snow.  But  convince  the  Indians  that  you  are  true  men,  and  not  spies, 
that  though  they  had  thought  the  Great  Spirit  deaf  to  their  groans,  and 
all  men  had  risen  up  ngiiinst  them,  yet  he  does  pity,  they  have  some 
sincere  friends,  and  they  will  leap  for  joy.  Yes,  1  liave  seen  them  un- 
der such  circumstances  melted  into  tears.  I  have  seen  that  their  coufi- 
dence  swelled  to  extremes,  and  in  their  enthusiasm  they  were  ready  to 
deem  the  missionary  more  than  an  ordinary  man. 

Indians  are  not  untamcable.  Give  them  a  country  as  their  own, 
under  ctrcu instances  which  will  enable  them  to  feel  their  importance, 
where  they  cim  hope  to  enjoy,  unmolested,  the  fruits  of  their. lehours, 
and  their  national  recovery  need  not  be  doubled.  But,  let  the  policy 
of  our  Government  in  relation  tn  them,  continue  as  it  has  been,  and  as 
it  now  is,  and,  with  the  exception  of  die  Chetokees,  and  their  immediate 
neighbours,  I  know  of  no  tribe,  nor  part  of  a  tribe,  no,  not  one,  within, 
or  nenr  to  all  the  froniii^rs  of  Arkansaw,  Missouri,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
MichiifAn,  or  Ohio,  nor  one  of  tiioKe  birnds  on  small  reservations  in 
Ncw-Vork  or  New-Engliind,  of  whom  we  can  indulge  any  better  hopo 
than  that  of  their  total  extenninalion.  Even  over  those  wliom  we  have 
excepted  above,  a  gloomy  cloud  is  gathering,  of  which  we  shall  speak 
hereafter. 

1  fear  the  public  ore  not  fully  aware  of  this  fnct,  especially  the  chrii- 
tinn  public,  who  would  more  especially  shudder  at  the  thought,  and  who 
have  been  hoping  for  better  things.  I  fear,  ton,  that  missionaries  are 
sometimes  afmid  to  tell  the  worst  of  this  part  of  the  story,  lest  the  bene- 
volent socictioa  and  individuals  at  n  distance,  who  patronize  the  mw- 
aions,  should  become  discouraged,  and  decline  the  praseculion  of 
the  undertaking.  I  know  that  there  cannot  exist  with  tbem,  any  sinu- 
tcr  motive  to  such  a  forbearance,  because  their  labours,  the  labours  of 
their  whole  lives,  nrc  gratuitously  devoted  to  this  enterprise.  But,  ihej 
have  been  eye-witnesses  of  Indian  wickedness  and  suffeiinu.  "^^^ 
bave  heard  fathers  begpng  tbem  to  have  mftic^  ow  'Owta  wa  <wa.  wi 
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spring,  and  entreating  them  not  to  forsake  them ;  they  have  seen  Uie 
mother  digging  roots  for  her  children,  Mid  have  beheld  the  emaciated 
frumes  of  those  who,  tn  winter,  hud  hved  weeks  upon  acoriis  only,  or 
vvho,  iti  Gummer,  had  fed  fur  days  upon  boiled  weeds  alone.  Tbey 
have  heard  the  cries  of  children  suffering  with  hunger,  and  seen  the 
frozen  limbs  of  the  half-naked  sufferer.  Among  these  wretched  people 
they  have  formed  congregations,  which  delight  to  hear  of  "  a  better 
country,"  and  with  whom  they  unite  in  prayer  and  praise.  They  have 
collected  scores  of  lovely  children  into  their  schools  and  families,  who 
are  taught  to  call  them  fathers  and  mothers,  and  to  look  to  them  aa 
their  best  friends,  without  whose  help  they  are  undone.  Thej  have 
heard  some  of  these  children  in  secret  prayer,  covered  with  the  mantle 
of  night,  upon  their  knees  imploring  the  Lord  God  Almighty,  to  re- 
ward the  kindriesa  of  their  benefactors,  to  continue  his  mercies  to  them- 
selves, and  to  pity  their  less  favoured,  their  suiTering  kindred.  Under 
these,  und  kindred  considerations,  missionaries  dare  not  indulge  a  thought 
of  forsaking  the  people  of  their  charge.  For  them  lliey  will  labour,  in 
their  sorrows  they  will  Bympathise,  and  among  their  tombs  they  will 
be  buried.  It  is  possible  that,  under  the  influence  of  such  zeal  for  ihe 
temporal  and  eternal  welfare  of  the  Indians,  missionaries  may  fear  to 
tell  what  they  think  might  be  heard  with  discouragement  by  tlie  patrons 
of  missions.  These  are  the  reasons  for  the  omission,  if  they  have,  not 
fiilly  advertized  the  public,  that  the  tribes  to  which  I  liave  jusl  referred, 
are  perishing — are  perishing.  If  there  is  any  missionary  among  the 
tribes  under  consideration,  who  can  say  otherwise  of  the  people  of  hia 
charge,  let  him  publish  the  fact,  and  I  will  rejoice  that  I  have  been  mis- 
taken, and  J  mil  join  him  in  hosannaatotke  Son  of  David. 

A  brief  recapitulation  of  the  foregoing,  furnishes  us  with  the  fol- 
'  lowing  summary: — Ruropeane  brought  with  them  to  this  country 
undue  prejudices  against  the  Aborigines ;  they  viewed  ihcm  as  a  con- 
temptible race,  undeserving  the  rights  of  nations  or  of  men.  The  com- 
mencement of  their  career,  in  matters  relating  to  the  Indians,  was  radi- 
cally wri>ng,  and  upon  these  wrong  principles  we  have  ever  since  acted. 
We  cannot  go  back  and  undo  the  errors  of  two  hundred  years. 
We  find  a  suReriiig  people  culling  on  us  for  sympathy  and  for  justice, 
the  peculiarities  of  whose  condition  give  extraordinary  weight  to  their 
claims  upon  both.  These  people,  with  few  exceptions,  are  positively 
perishing,  and  perishing  rapidly.  They  will  inevitably  be  eitirminaied, 
unless  we  rescue  them.  The  present  course  of  kindness  towards  ihera, 
of  our  Government,  of  Societies,  and  of  individuals,  will  not  prevent 
their  ruin,  because  they  continue  to  sink  deeper  and  deeper  in  wo. 

To  this  summary  we  append  the  following  inquiries.  Do  we  possess 
ample  means  of  placing  this  suffering  people,  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
blessings  of  civilized  life,  as  participated  commonly  by  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States  I  Can  these  means  be  employed  without  injustice  to 
ourselves,  as  a  nation,  in  the  present  posture  of  aSairs  t  To  these 
questions  I  humbly,  but  very  confidently,  undertake  to  reply. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

In  the  claims  of  Indians  to  the  soil,weJind  ample  means  for  aUthepur^ 

poses  of  Indian  reform. 

I  have  already  attempted  to  prove  that  the  Indians  have  a  legal  right 
to  the  soil  of  the  territories  they  inhabit,  until  the  same  be  by  them  fairly 
transferred.  We  have  admitted  their  incapacity  to  manage  their  own 
affairs ;  and  have  suggested  the  propriety  of  the  United  States  assum- 
ing a  guardianship  of  them ;  and  that  this  should  not  be  done,  at  the  ez^ 
pense  of  their  just  rights.  Admitting  the  legality  of  their  claims  to  the 
sbil,  it  follows  that  in  the  same  they  possess  property,  fully  adequate  to 
all  the  demands  of  the  process  of  their  reformation.  This  property  can 
be  applied  to  the  relief  of  the  Indians  without  taking  one  dollar  from  our 
treasury.  Where  then  could  be  the  loss  to  us  1  It  would  be  loss,  only 
in  anticipation ;  one  source  of  revenue  to  the  United  States  would  be 
lessened;  namely,  that  from  the  sale  of  public  lands.  But  the  chang- 
ing of  the  direction  of  this  stream  would  be  for  the  righteous  purpose  of 
allowmg  it  to  water  the  fields  to  which  it  does  rightfully  belong ;  and  in 
80  doing,  we  should  no  more  than  discha.'ge  a  just  debt,  the  payment  of  ' 
which  we  cannot  withhold  without  violence  to  the  better  feelings  of  the 
human  heart. 

Admitting  that  the  state  of  society  and  the  policy  of  our  Government 
imperiously  require  us  hereafter  to  possess  ourselves  of  large  portions 
of  Indian  territory,  yet  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  requires  us  to  deny 
to  the  Indians  an  equivalent.  In  the  construction  of  pubUc  works,  you 
take  the  land  of  the  minor,  because  your  convenience  requires  it ;  but 
you  secure  to  him  an  ample  remuneration.  He  is  incapable  of  stipulat- 
ing for  the  terms  of  this  remuneration ;  therefore  you  do  it  for  him. 
The  Indians  are,  also,  incapable  of  stipulating  for  profitable  terms. 
It  would  become  us  to  do  this  for  the^i,  and  that  too,  by  fixed  and  right- 
eous rules. 

At  the  treaty  of  Chicago,  signed  Aug.  29,  1821,  held  with  the  Put- 
tawatomie,  and  parts  of  the  Chippewa  and  Ottawa  tribes  of  Indians, 
there  were  ceded  to  the  United  States,  within  the  limits  of  Michigan 
Territory,  4,472,550  acres  of  land,  and  within  the  State  of  Indiana, 
460,800  acres,  making  an  aggregate  of  4,933,350  acres. 

Twelve  and  a  half  cents  per  acre,  which  amounts  to  the  sum  of 
$616,668:75,  we  suppose  to  be  sufficient  to  meet  all  the  expenses  of  the 
treaty  at  which  the  purchase  was  made,  and  the  expenses  of  surveying 
and  preparing  the  land  for  market.  The  minimum  price  of  Govern- 
ment land  is  $1,25  per  acre.  At  auction  it  often  sells  much  higher. 
But  on  account  of  expenses  of  purchase,  and  of  sales,  and  on  account 
of  unsaleable  lands,  our  calculations  reduce  the  real  value,  and  say  it 
is  worth,  clear  of  all  expense  or  purchase,  &>c,  sixty-two  and  a  half 
cents  per  acre.*     The  purchase  under  consideration  at  this  rate,  ii 

*  If  it  should  occur  to  any  one  that  our  allowance  for  unsaleable  lands  U  too 
■mall,  I  would  remind  him  that  we  are  not  to  calculate  their  amount  from  whaL^ak 
uniold.    It  is  weO  known  that  milUons  of  acres  of  valuakV^^aoM^  vK.xiSs«  >e&.TsaBt* 
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worth  to  the  tTniled  Statei,  re&llj,  g3/)83,343:75.  We  therefore' fl 
quire,  in  this  transaction,  free  of  all  co^,  the  vetj  respectable  Bum 
meatioiitii:!  abo?e,  which  sum  we  can  apply  lo  the  benefit  of  the  IndiaDS 
without  tukjitg  a  eingle  sixpence  from  the  property  of  any  citizen  of 
the  United  Stntca.  The  people  to  be  benefitted  by  this  sum  cannot  ex- 
ceed in  number  seven  thousaod  souls. 

In  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Louisiana,  Alabama,  Miesi- 
Bippi,  and  Missouri,  and  ia  the  territories  of  Arkansasand  Michignn, 
tbe  United  Stales  have  ac<|U.ired  lauds  from  the  Indians  to  the  amount 
of  2I4,S19,865  acres.  Let  us  moderate  our  calculations,  and  say  the 
land  is  ivorth  to  us,  clear  of  all  espenec,  50  cents  per  acre,  we  then 
have  acquired  in  it  a  real  property  of  $107,109,932:50.  Let  it  be  ob- 
served, this  sum  has  been  acquired  by  purchases  made  within  only  nine 
SiHtes  and  Territoriee,  out  of  twenty-six.  And  further,  there  yet  re- 
mains in  the  States  and  Territories  named,  a  considerable  amount  of 
land  to  which  the  Indian  title  has  not  been  extinguished. 

Tbe  above  sum  would  have  been  worthy  of  our  government  in  the 
work  of  Indian  reform,  and  commensurate  to  all  the  exigencies  of  such 
an  enterprise.  Admitting  that  it  is  greater  than  would  have  been  neces- 
sary, still  it  could  all  have  been  applied  without  loss  lo  us ;  and  in  pro- 
portion as  we  diminish  the  amount  to  that  which  would  have  been  ac- 
tually required,  we  find  a  positive  profit  to  ourselves. 

While  on  this  point,  it  might  not  be  amiss  to  indulge  a  thought  occa- 
Eionally  on  the  circumstance,  that  millions  of  acres  of  Indian  lands 
have  come  inlo  our  possession  without  treaty,  or  tlie  formalities  of  pur- 
clfBse  or  pay ;  and  on  the  email  amount,  in  the  aggregate,  whicli  pur- 
chased the  residue,  in  all  the  stales  not  nnmed  atiove. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  any  plan  adopted  now,  ought  to  operate 
retrospectively.  1  hare  made  the  foregoing  calculations,  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  what  might  have  been  done,  and  what  may  be  done 
in  future,  with  entire  convenience  lo  us.  There  are  yet  millions,  many 
millions  of  acres  of  valuable  territory,  which  hare  not  l>een  ceded  to  tbe 
United  States.  It  is  their  applicotiou  only,  to  the  benefil  of  the  Indians, 
that  we  Bsk.  I  declare  myself  at  a  loss  lo  conceive  what  reasonable 
objection  any  rann  could  make  to  this  measure. 

Again,  should  the  above  he  considered  a  sacritice  nn  our  part,  should 
it  be  considered  too  great  a  change  in  our  policy  in  relation  to  the  In* 
dians,  then,  we  would  propose  that  they  be  allowed  the  use  of  those 
funds  for  a  given  time  ;  say  thirty  years,  and  let  the  interest  only  of  ifae 
stock  be  employed  for  their  benefit.  This  would  be,ioilself,  only  allowing 
them  the  use  of  their  lands  for  that  period,  with  the  express  understand- 
ing that,  at  the  expiration  of  the  term,  all  their  claims  would  be  relin- 
,  quished  to  the  United  States  for  ever.      By  the  act  which  creates  these 

n  than  because  tbe  TJ cited  States  acquire  lands  of  the 
I  such  a  vast  extent,  that  gmt  latitude  is  afforded  to 
etch  over  the  country  in  the  selection  of  favourite  spots,  leaving 
ich  valuable  land,  wliich,  were  it  not  for  the  reasons  just  now 
asugned,  would  soon  yield  to  ttie  United  Stlitcs  the  value  of  one  dollar  and  twentf- 
five  cents  per  acre. 

Agiiin,  kt  Govemmenl  put  all  their  unsold  lands  which  are  now  in  market,  U 
•erenty-five  cenL<^  and  at  lifly  cents  per  acre,  according' to  their  comparative  value, 
and  your  markets  will  presently  be  crowded  with  purcbuert,  and  luiiold  landf  will 
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h^a^B,  we  acquire  tlio  Indian  territory ;  from  wKich  they  retire,  leaving 

the  entire  occupancy  of  the  Bomc.     This,  oa  I  trust  we  shall  learn 

tlie  sequel,  would  be  vastly  better  for  the  ludians,  than  the  actuat 
occupancy  of  ihose  lands  for  the  same  length  of  time.  No  ahjectioUf 
Ihcrelbre,  arises  to  our  proposal  from  the  consideration  of  their  interests. 
And  it  will  at  lir^l  sigiii  be  abundantly  obvious  that  tlie  measure  would 
be  greatly  more  advautageous  to  th«  United  :^tates  tiian  to  allow  them 
to  reside  on  those  lands  for  tliat  period. 

Were  we  to  allow  them  the  interest  only  of  Ihe  funda  created  by  the 
sale  of  their  lands,  after  paying  all  eijiensea  tb«reon,  occasioned  by 
treaty,  survey,  &.c.  tbe  proceeds  of  the  treaty  made  at  Chicago,  in  1821, 
that  is  to  say,  the  interest  on  (3,083,343:75,  at  six  per  cent,  per  annum, 
would  be  $185,000:6-^ J.  This  annuity,  as  before  stuted,  would  be  for 
ibcr  benefit  of  about  seven  thousaud  souls. 

By  the  same  calculation,  the  annual  interest  on  the  sum  we  found 
just  now,  created  by  the  acquisition  of  Indian  lands  in  nine  States  and 
TerfitorieB,towit,thesuinof9107,l09.'J33:50,would  be  $6,436,595:95. 
Were  we  expending  at  this  time  the  annual  sum  last  mentioned,  on 
only  a  portion  of  our  Indians,  we  should  be  doing  no  more  than  paying 
them  the  interest  of  a  debt  which  we  justly  owe,  of  the  principal  of 
which,  our  proposal  does  not  solicit  the  payment. 

At  the  time  this  manual  was  first  published  in  1627,  a  portion  of  the 
Puttawalomie  tribe,  in  number  about  3,500  owned,  as  was  supposed,  tn 
Indiana  and  Michigan  5,000,000  of  acres.  Tlus,  at  sixty-two  end  a 
half  cents  an  acre,  is  worth  $3,125,000;  the  interest  on  which,  at  six 
per  cent  per  annum  would  be  $187,500. 

Let  us  take  another  view  of  this  subject.  The  Chippewas  inhabit 
along  the  line  between  the  United  States  and  Canada;  the  greater  por- 
tion of  then)  on  the  Canada  side.  Let  us  leave  them,  and  perhaps  some 
others,  entirely  out  of  our  present  calciilntions ;  and  on  this  account 
leave  out  so  much  of  our  nortli-westem  territory,  oa  lies  north  of  the 
forty-sixth  degree  of  northern  latitude.  We  will  then  suppow,  upon  a 
safe  calculation,  that  we  still  have  remaining  in  the  north-western  terri- 
tory, that  is,  south  of  the  forty-sixth  degree  of  latitude,  and  north  of  the 
Slate  of  Illinois,  and  west  of  lake  Michigan,  and  cast  of  the  MisHissi[^- 
pi  river,  -15,000,000  of  acres.  Suppose  there  is  yet,  as  was  the  case  in 
1827,  within  the  Stales  of  Illinois  and  Indiana,  and  tlie  Territory  of 
Michigan,  10,000,000  of  acrei.  of  Indian  land,  not  ceded  to  ilic  United 
Stuies,  whicli,  added  tu  the  45,000,000  mentioned  above,  moke 
55,000,000  of  acreH.  This,  at  the  rate  of  sixty-two  and  a  half  cenU 
an  acre,  would  he  worth  to  us,  free  of  all  cost,  «.-)4,37.5,000.  The  inter- 
est on  which,  at  six  per  cent,  per  annum,  would  lie  42,002,500.  Th« 
tribes  to  be  iMuiefitted  by  the  hIjovq  sum  are  Ottawa,  Puttawatomie^ 
Winebago,  Menominee,  Sauk,  and  Fox. 

The  plau  under  considenil ion  will  not  sufier  at  all  by  ihesuppositioa 
(hat  all  ihcue  lands  could  not,  ul  once,  be  turned  into  profitable  slock, 
for  neither  would  the  process  of  Indiau  reform  require  it.  The  landa 
of  course  would  \ie  obtained  from  the  nolivcs  from  time  to  lime,  as 
would  best  suit  the  convenience  of  our  Government.  There  would 
also  be  a  space  of  time  in  each  case,  between  the  ceding  of  it  to  the 
United  Slates,  and  the  actual  application  of  nett  profits  on  the  tame 
lo  ihe  use  of  the  Indians.  But  each  case  provides  foi  itself.  The  be- 
nefit would  commence  and  increase  with  the  be^^iOKa^wiv^  ^kW^iA 
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dieneU  profits  tbereon.  And  if,  se  our  plan  proposes,  the  profits  to  tfac 
Indians  Eholl  be  liniiloil  to  a  certain  mimber  of  years,  that  period  vould 
be  fixed  ai:cording  to  the  commeneemeiit  of  the  emolument,  and  in  pro- 
portion to  the  Eum  thai  would  be  of  occcssitj'  advanced  for  tiie  purpose 
of  eo  dispoeiiig  of  the  Indians,  as  to  enable  the  United  States  to  settle 
the  hiiid  without  incoiirenieuce  to  the  former.  Still  the  amount  of 
profit  to  the  Indians,  for  the  property  under  consideration,  would  ulti- 
mately be  the  same.  Without  doubt,  the  revenue  would  commence, 
sod  would  increase  on  a  scale  sufficiently  large  to  meet  tbe  necessities 
of  any  civilizing  operations  that  our  Government  might  choose  to  adopt. 

Tbc  same  calculations  wiL  apply,  with  similar  advantage,  less  or 
more,  to  the  Miamies,  ond  to  all  others  on  small  reservntions  in  Ohio, 
New-¥ork,  and  New-England,  aud  others  on  our  borders,  and  who 
might  require  our  attention,  west  of  the  Mississippi  river. 

Take  particular  notice — the  sum  just  stated,  would  be  provided  at 
no  higher  expense  to  us  than  what  would  be  tantamount  to  allowing 
the  Indians  to  remain  on  their  lands  tlie  aforementioned  term  of  thirty 
years,  and  then  relinquisliing  them  to  us  for  ever,  without  any  further 
consideration.  The  question,  therefore,  turns  upon  this  single  hinge — 
Can  we  afford  the  Indians  tbe  use  of  those  lands  for  thirty  years,  upon 
the  consideration  that  they  shall  ever  afterwards  be  ours,  admitting  that 
they  may  enjoy  such  use,  or  its  equivalent,  without  remaining  in  the  way 
of  our  settlements,  or  of  our  business T  This  being  admitted,  we  tak* 
possession  of  the  lands  immediately,  and  instead  of  allowing  them  a 
residence  thereon,  apply  to  their  use,  for  the  same  term  of  time,  the 
interest  of  a  supposed  real  stock  which  we  would  have  in  the  satd 
lands. 

What  reasonable  objection  could  we  raise,  to  allowing  the'Indlans  16 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  their  lands  a  few  years  longer,  when  we  should, 
in  the  mean  time,  derive  ail  tlie  advantages  of  settling  on  those  lands  1 

If  our  Government  should  choose  positively  to  invest  the  stock  under 
consideration,  then  there  would  be  at  the  end  of  these  years,  belonging 
to  the  United  States,  not  only  the  country  itself,  but  also  a  disposable 
fund  of  $34,375,000.  This,  we  must  recollect,  is  only  one  verse  in  the 
ohspter.  The  calculations  which  have  led  us  to  this  fund,  include  only 
the  Indians  south  of  the  4Gth  degree  of  northern  latitude,  east  of  the 
Mississippi  river,  skirting  for  its  southern  limits  the  northern  parts  of 
niinnls  and  Indiana,  and  extending  a  litde  distance  into  Michigan  Ter- 
ritory, east  of  Lake  Michigan.  &\\  others,  with  their  millions  of  terri- 
tory, have  been  lel\  out  of  our  calculations. 

Further,  if  it  be  necessary  to  make  the  matter  still  more  favourable 
on  our  part,  let  us  suppose  that  hi  the  operations  of  our  present  policy, 
some  of  those  northern  tribes  will  occupy  iheir  present  places  fifteen 
years,  before  the  United  States  will  have  extinguished  tbe  whole  of  their 
claims,  and  the'few  who  will  be  ahve,shall  have  fled  to  some  more  remote 
district,  according  to  the  ordinary  fate  of  tbe  Indians ;  still,  during  the 
whole  of  this  term  of  time,  they  are  in  our  way,  to  tbe  great  annoyance 
of  the  settling  of  the  country.  But,  let  us  suppose  that  the  plan  under 
cotiside ration  tvould  remove  them  in  live  years  ;  this  would  secure  to  m 
the  earlier  occupancy  of  ten  years,  of  the  country  in  question.  This 
would  be  placing  iu  our  bands,  the  stock  contemplated,  ten  years  sooner 
than  we  should  otherwise  realise  it,  which  would  be  equal  to  the  ps^- 
jDent  of  len  years'  interest  to  ilie  Indians  for  the  same  term  which  they 
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would  othenrise  have  occupied  their  lands.  Or,  in  other  ivords,  it  would 
be  equal  to  a  deduction  of  ten  years,  from  the  term  of  the  thirty  years, 
which  we  have  supposed  the  interest  would  be  payable  to  them. 

The  advantages  which  this  view  of  our  subject  discloses,  must  go  far 
in  the  recommendation  of  our  plan.  I  trust  we  shall  be  able  to  make 
it  appear,  that  our  plan  is  of  a  cliaracter  to  justify  the  above  conclusions; 
not  in  exact  proportion  of  time,  as  mentioned  above,  nevertheless,  in  a 
proportion  more  or  less  favourable,  of  which,  the  above  calculation  will 
be  found  illustrative. 

It  is  but  justice  to  our  scheme  to  state,  which  I  do  with  a  good  degree 
of  confidence,  that  by  it  a  current  annual  expenditure  of  the  United 
States,  on  about  the  section  of  country  which  we  have  last  had  under 
consideration,  without  benefit  to  the  Indians,  of  at  least  $65,200,  will  be 
turned  into  the  account  of  positive  advantage  to  the  natives,  or  not  be 
expended  at  all.  And  also,  that  another  item  of  current  annual  expen« 
diture  of  $66,531,  may  be  diminished  more  than  one  half. 

The  first  item  alluded  to,  of  $65,200,  is  the  aggregate  of  annuities 
paid  to  those  Indians  within  the  district  under  consideration.  There 
has  been  a  lamentable  waste  of  public  treasure  upon  Indian  treaties;* 
and  I  as  confidently  assert,  that  there  is  a  lamentable  waste  of  public 
moneys  in  Indian  annuities.  Our  Government  is  not  in  the  habit  of 
taking  their  lands  for  nothing.  But  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether 
the  thousands  of  dollars  annually  paid  to  the  Indians,  as  matters  are, 
render  them  any  service.  My  own  opinion  is,  that  all  things  consider- 
ed, their  annuities  arc  worse  than  useless.  No  person  could  have  been 
more  favourably  situated  for  arriving  at  a  just  conclusion  on  this  point 
than  myself.  Having  been  actually  among  them  for  ten  years,  I  am 
well  acquainted  with  their  circumstances  both  before  and  after  receiving 
annuities ;  and  declare  that  I  have  found  no  reason  for  inclining  to  a 
different  opinion  from  that  just  now  expressed.  I  am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  there  are  few,  if  any,  Indian  Agents,  who  are  of  a  different 
opinion. 

.  Indians  usually  waste  much  of  their  annuities  on  ardent  spirits.  The 
occasion  of  receiving  their  pay  collects  them  together  into  large  bodies, 
and  exposes  them  to  greater  excesses.  In  1821,  eight  murders  among 
themselves  occurred  at  and  near  to  Fort  Wayne,  before  they  left  the 
neighbourhood  where  their  moneys  had  been  paid  to  them.  In  the  same 
year,  .1821,  a  few  days  after  the  close  of  the  treaty  of  Chicago,  when 
of  course  they  had  the  means  of  procuring  whiskey,  seven  persons,  of 
both  sexes,  were  murdered  among  themselves,  on  the  same  ground,  in 
the  course  of  twenty-four  hours.  If  our  conclusion,  that  the  annuities 
paid  to  the  Indians,  do  them  an  injury  rather  than  a  service,  it  becomes 
exceedingly  desirable  to  put  a  stop  to  this  expenditure ;  or  rather  to 
direct  its  application  to  the  positive  benefit  of  the  natives,  according  to 
the  design  of  our  Grovernment.  That  these  annuities  may  be  thus  ap- 
plied, I  believe,  will  be  admitted  by  all  who  dispassionately  consider  the 
subject. 

Some  pledges  lately  given,  that  it  would  appear  that  our  plan  prondas 
for  the  earlier  removal  of  the  Indians  which  are  found  in  our  way,  than 


*  Thii  remark  if  not  intended  to  cnrninite  the  officen  of  our  Oovemment,  wlio 
negociate  tieitici,  and  pctCvm  other  nmflir  tenricet.  Those  men  prooeed  ao- 
coriin^  to  their  uMtiuctioos.*  TlMCRoris  mtiiepolicfof  thAQcnvROBMBftu 


tan  be  hoped  for  from  existing  me aaureg,  aud  alto  provite  fyttb* 
abridgcraent  of  an  annual  expenditure  wliich  at  this  time  amounla  to 
about  J66,531, 1  hope  to  reJcem  a  few  pages  hence. 

Should  it  be  asked.  Why  it  \e  desirable  to  create  a  larger  fund  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Indians,  if  what  we  faave  already  bcKtowcd  upon  them 
has  been  wasted,  and  worse  than  wasted  I  I  answer,  an  increase  offuada, 
lo  be  applied  in  a  similar  way,  is  not  desirable.  That  is,  to  put  caab 
into  their  hands,  or  (o  put  blankets  on  their  bucks.  In  the  iwo  cases 
the  result  Is  about  the  same.  If  you  give  them  clothing,  or  the  meana 
necessary  for  hunting,  there  are  pcnioiia  ready  lo  buy  the  saine  for  whis- 
key and  trifles,  and  to  sliop  up  the  very  same  articles  to  sell  to  the  In- 
dians afterwards,  for  peltries  and  fur. 

There  are  two  items  of  annua]  expenditure  of  Government  on  the 
Indians  which  have  not  been  wasted  or  lo«t.  The  first  is,  the  annual 
appropriation  of  $10,000,  specially  for  purposes  of  Indian  refonn. — 
This  sum  has  been  placed  by  Congress  at  the  disposal  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  The  latter  has  determined  to  apply  it,  not  in 
hiring  men  to  go  among  the  Indians  to  civilize  them,  because  in  many 
instances  he  would  unwittingly  appoint  unsuitable  persons ;  but  he  has 
determined  to  apply  it  in  conjunction  with  benevolent  Associations,  who 
have  embarked  with  zeal  and  chnslian  prudence  in  the  work  of  civiliz- 
ing and  evangelizing  the  Indiana.  A  more  judicious  regulation,  both  as 
it  regards  Congress  and  the  President,  could  not  be  made.  In  this  ar- 
rangement, we  have  the  best  security  for  the  just  and  useful  application  of 
these  funds,  of  which  the  imperfection  of  man  admits.  Take  ns  an  ex- 
planation of  the  whole,  the  detniU  of  the  case  as  it  enisls  within  the 
superintendency  of  Indian  agency,  at  Detroit,  Siichigan  Territory. 

Schools  are  established  in  the  Indian  country,  actually  among  them. 
At  these  establishments  youths  are  taught  letters,  and  labour,  both  do- 
mestic, agricultural,  and  mechanical ;  and,  in  a  word,  whatever  is  ne- 
cessary for  the  improvement  of  Indian  condition.  The  men,  (and  ths 
women  too)  who  are  employed  to  manage  these  establish  menis,  nre  re- 
gular members  of  Christian  churches,  and  are  accountable  to  the  same 
tor  their  conduct.  There  are,  also,  special  agents  of  religious  benevolent 
Associations,  formed  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States,  for  the  ex- 
press object  of  promoting  purpi«es  of  benevolence.  These  Associa- 
tions are  composed  of  men  of  the  first  standing  in  society.  They  ore 
indeed  the  select  men  of  the  different  religious  denominations.  To  these 
Societies  and  Associations,  the  missionaries  are  accountable.  The  ser- 
vices of  the  missionaries  are  all  gratuitous.  This  circumstaiiee  has  a 
powerful  tendency  to  exclude  alt  temptation  lo  abuse  their  trust.  To 
the  Societies  under  whose  patronage  they  generally  labour,  they  account 
annually,  semi-annually,  or  quarleHy,  as  the  case  requires.  In  addition 
to  this,  the  Society  orders  ae  often  ns  it  deems  it  expedient,  a  special  and 
competent  Agent  to  visit  the  esltibhGhmeDts,  and  to  reptort  the  condition 
of  die  mission. 

The  missionaries  are  also  required  to  report  annually  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  In  addition  lo  ^1  this,  an  Agent  is  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  visit  annually,  the  sever^  es- 
tablishments, ond  to  report.  All  these  reports  to  the  Societies,  and  to 
the  Government,  are  either  published  to  the  world,  or  are  lefl  open  for 
examination  at  any  time.  Thus  guarded,  we  may  safely  calculate  that 
these  fuods  will  be  applied  to  the  very  beil  advantage.     And  thus  far 
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we  are  very  bold  in  the  assertion^  in  every  instance  of  the  application  of 
any  portion  of  them,  blessings  to  the  poor  savages  have  sprung  up,  and 
have  caused  the  wilderness  to  resound  with  songs  of  joy. 

The  second  item  of  public  expenditure  on  the  natives,  which  is  pro- 
fitably employed  for  them,  is  the  amount  arising  from  special  stipulations 
in  treaties  for  education  purposes ;  stipulations,  in  tlie  spirit  of  the  case, 
perfectly  in  accordance  with  the  doctrine  we  have  advanced.  These 
funds,  like  the  direct  appropriations  of  Congress,  are  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  President,  who  wisely  directs  their  application  through  the 
sime  channel  as  the  former. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

The  onlif  feasible  Plan  for  reforming  the  Indians,  is  that  of  colonizing 

them. 

Having  arrived  at  a  certainty  of  the  fact  that  we  have  at  our  disposal 
more  than  ample  means  for  the  accomplishment  of  all  the  purposes  of 
Indian  reform  ;  means,  too,  which  can  be  applied  without  disadvantage 
to  us,  and  probably,  to  our  own  positive  profit ;  it  now  becomes  us  to  in- 
quire. What  plan  will  most  likely  be  successful  in  accomplishing  the  re* 
formation  of  the  Indians  ? 

Without  ceremony,  I  offer  for  consideration  the  plan  recommended 
to  the  wisdom  of  Congress  by  Mr.  Monroe,  late  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  highly  commended  in  a  Report  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  then  Se- 
cretary of  War,  on  which  the  first  resolution  was  moved  in  that  respect- 
able body  by  Mr.  Conway,  of  Arkansas,  which  was  afterwards  happily 
amended  by  Mr.  Barbour,  Secretary  of  War,  and  which  has  since  been 
called  up  to  the  consideration  of  Congress  by  gentlemen  whose  remem-^ 
brance  will  be  grateful  to  the  enlightened  Indian,  and  to  the  friends  of 
Indian  reform,  while  history  lives  to  tell  of  generous  deeds.* 

This  plan  proposes  the  concentration  of  all  the  tribes  in  some  suitable 
portion  of  country,  under  such  guardianship  of  our  Government  as  shall 
be  found  conducive  to  their  permanent  improvement ;  together  with  the 
guaranty,  on  the  faith  of  the  United  States,  of  said  country  to  them  and 
to  their  posterity /or  ever. 

We  have  already  discovered  to  a  certainty,  that  some  measures  more 
efficient  than  those  heretofore  employed,  must  be  adopted,  or  the  Indians 
must  perish.  Increase  the  appropriations  for  their  reform,  and  the  ope* 
rative  means  of  improvement  wUl  take  a  wider  range ;  but  leave  the 
Indians  situated  as  they  have  been,  and  as  they  now  are,  and  they  willt 
nevertheless,  pine  away  and  die.  We  may  theorize  by  our  firesides, 
but  facts  will  speak  £br  themselves.  The  policy  which  has  been  pursued 
with  the  Aborigines  for  about  200  years,  is  to  pen  them  up  on  smaU 
reservations,  or  to  encourage  them  to  retire  farther  back  into  the  forests. 
Now  if  ever  one  tribe  of  Indians  has  flourished  under  the  circumstance  of 
either  of  these  situations,  we  will  hope  that  the  like  may  happen  again. 
But  if  such  an  event  has  never  occurred,  we  may  confidently  assure  oiu^ 
selves  that  it  never  wilL 

*  Smee  thepnblicatioii  of  tile  first  edkicm  ci  this  Report,  we  have  beeaiatevhi^ 
•d  that  CoL  Tlioinas  Benton^  of  Ifiisoari,  moved  the  oonn&iisiaQOGL  ^  ^dBoak  «&!i)p«»- 
hi  Ceogresib  prior  to  the  vesolnliea  suboAttedby  Vr.  CoK^nej* 
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ObjectiottB  to  our  long  contiuiied  policy  are  not  merely  of  a  negatite 
character,  Buch  as  to  say,  "  those  tribes  do  not  thrive  ;"  but,  our  objec- 
tions Bay  positivdy,  that  the  policy  is  miuma,  and  tliat  it  has  never,  in  a 
lingle  instance,  failed,  and  never,  in  a  siu<!le  instance,  will  fail,  to  be 
prolific  in  fatal  consequeuces  to  the  Indians.  Several  tribeB  have  be- 
come totally  extinct,  and  of  some;,  scarcely  the  remembrance  exists. — 
Others,  once  numerous  and  powerful,  are  now  reduced  to  a  few  dozens, 
or  less,  of  poor,  miserable,  worthlees  beings ;  and  the  condition  of  all 
such  is  becoming  more  and  more  pitiable  every  year.  The  degrees  of 
declension  and  misery  are  in  a  regular  gradationfrom  those  tribes  whicJi  - 
have  a  dying  remnant,  up  to  those  who  are  but  juBt  beginning  to  mett 
down  by  the  approach  of  the  whites.  We  could  easily  point  to  parti- 
cular instances  of  the  rapidity  of  decline,  and  of  its  alarming  eilciil ;  tiut 
iXus  would  be  consuming  time  in  proof  of  what  is  clear  to  demonstra- 
tion to  all  who  are  acquaiutud  with  the  history  of  the  Indians. 

We  arc  now  admanished,  in  terms  clear  and  distinct,  the  language 
of  well-known  facts,  what  we  ought  not  tii  do.  The  question,  tlierefnre, 
presents  itself  singly.  What  ought  we  to  do  7  Let  the  history  of  the  Chc- 
rokees  and  their  neighbours,  leach  us. 

These  people  have  been  allowed  to  occupy  a  situation  similar  to  that 
contemplated  in  the  colonizing  plan,  under  consideration.  So  far  as 
the  circumstances  of  Iheir  situation  have  been  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  of  the  proposed  plan,  bo  far  those  tribes  have  thriven.  By  all  the 
mrcumstances  in  which  there  has  been  a  departure  from  the  spirit  of  our 
plan,  has  their  improvement  been  retarded. 

These  tribes  have  been  permitted  to  live  where,  in  some  degree,  they 
could  cherish  a  spirit  of  national  ambition.  They  have  felt  ihemeelvea 
somewhat  at  home.  They  owned  a  tract  of  country,  sufficienily  Xaifje, 
to  allow  tfaem  to  feel  their  importance  as  a  people.  Notwithstanding 
the  United  States  had  not  acknowledged  their  claims  to  soil  to  be  legal, 
like  those  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  Stales,  yet  such  were  their  cir- 
cumstances, that  they  felt  less  apprehension  of  being  removed,  than 
others  of  whom  we  have  spoken.  They  were  neither  running  before  ibe 
advance  of  white  population,  nor  pent  up  on  a  little  spot  by  a  people 
with  whom  they  could  not  associate  upon  an  equality.  They  were  so 
situated  as  to  feel  the  force  of  incentives  lo  improvement.  They  could 
witness  the  prosperity  of  the  whites,  and  hope,  that,  by  imitating  their 
example,  they  might  arrive  at  similar  excellence.  Not  by  mingling  with 
the  whites — it  was  among  themselves  alone,  that  they  could  find  the  sa- 
lutary mediocrity  of  society.  Happily  for  them,  they  had  latitude  to 
think,  to  hope,  and  to  act.  Such  a  situation,  though  materially  belter, 
being  far  less  affected  by  the  prejudices,  and  by  all  the  evils  resulting 
from  the  contiguity  of  the  whites,  does  our  colonizing  lehemt  offer 
"  to  those  who  arc  ready  to  perish." 

The  improved  condition  of  these  people  not  only  demonstrates  the 
practicability  of  Indian  reform,  but  also  declares,  as  on  housetops,  tliat 
we  have  always  been  in  error  with  respect  to  the  inveteracy  of  Indian 
habits.  We  now  know  that  iflndians  are  favourably  situated  for  improve- 
ment, they  will  improve  themselves.  The  work  of  civilization  among 
the  Cherokees  appears  to  have  been  commenced  by  themselves ;  and,  by 
themselves,  without  assistance  from  the  whites,  carried  forward  to  a  very 
hopeful  and  happy  extent.  With  the  exception  of  a  well-meant,  but 
[  luaitgd  aSbtt  o(  the  UmiedBieVhien,y>\ui'wct«^«rf  worthy  men,  it  was 
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not  until  the  year  1803  that  any  thing  like  efficient  missionary  labours 
were  commenced  among  them.  Even  these  labours  were  on  a  limited 
Bcale,  and  soon  discontinued.  In  the  year  1817  the  American  Board 
of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  commenced  their  successful 
career  in  that  country.  And  it  was  still  later  that  the  Baptist  Board  of 
Missions  formed  an  establishment  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  nation.  At 
this  time  they  were  comparatively  a  civilized  people. 

It  appears  that  these  people  had  made  great  improvement  in  the  arts 
of  civilized  life,  many  years  prior  to  1803.  "  In  1806,  they  had  as* 
sumed,  to  a  greater  extent,  not  only  the  habits,  but  even  the  form  of 
government  of  a  civilized  nation.  At  a  kind  of  national  meeting,  they 
formed  a  constitution,  chose  a  legislative  body,  and  passed  a  number  of 
laws,  among  which,  was  one  act  imposing  taxes  for  public  purposes.'* 
In  1810,  it  is  said  their  number  was  12,395.  There  were  in  the  nation 
583  negro  slaves,  19,500  cattle,  6,100  horses,  19,600  hogs,  and  1,037 
sheep.  They  had  in  actual  operation  13  grist  mills,  3  saw  milb,  3 
salt-petre  works,  and  one  powder  mill.  They  had  30  wagons,  between 
480  and  500  ploughs,  1600  spinning  wheels,  467  looms,  and  49  silver- 
smiths. Circulating  specie  was  supposed  to  be  as  plenty  among  them, 
as  was  common  among  the  white  people  of  the  neighbouring  countries. 
On  their  roads  they  had  many  public  houses,  and  on  their  rivers  conve- 
nieiit  ferries.  Many  of  them  were  learning  different  trades  according 
to  their  particular  inclinations.* 

As  a  further  illustration  of  their  improved  state,  take  the  following 
extract  from  their  national  Committee  and  Council,  published  in  the 
Columbian  Star,  at  Washington,  March  11,  1826.  I  give  the  follow- 
ing resolutions  as  they  were  passed  among  themselves,  and  written  down 
with  their  own  hands. 

**  Resolved  by  the  national  Committee  and  Council,  that  an  agent  or 
agents  shall  be  appointed  to  solicit  and  receive  donations  in  money,  from 
individuals  or  societies  through  the  United  States,  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  smd  supporting  a  national  Academy,  and  for  procuring  two 
sets  of  types,  and  a  press  for  a  printing  office,  to  be  established  at  New- 
town, in  the  Cherokee  nation. 

'*  Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  treasurer  be,  and  he  is,  hereby  author- 
ized to  apply  $1500,  out  of  the  public  funds  towards  the  objects  herein 
specified.'*  This  press  is  now  in  operation,  and  issues  a  weekly  news- 
paper. 

To  the  foregoing  evidences  of  the  improved  and  flourishing  condition 
of  the  Cherokees,!  add  extracts  from  the  letter  of  David  Brown,  a  Chero- 
kee, written  by  himself  at  Willstown,  (Cherokee  nation,)  Sept.  2,  1825, 
addressed  to  the  editor  of  the  Family  Visitor,  at  Richmond,  Virginia. 

^*  These  plains  [in  the  Cherokee  country]  furnish  immense  pasturage, 
and  numberless  herds  of  cattle  are  dispersed  over  them.  Horses  are 
plenty,  and  are  used  for  servile  purposes.  Numerous  flocks  of  sheep, 
goats,  and  swine,  cover  the  valleys  and  hills.  On  the  Tennessee,  Usta- 
nala,  and  Canasagi  rivers,  Cherokee  commerce  floats.  In  the  plains 
and  valleys  the  soil  is  generally  rich,  producing  Indian  com,  cotton,  to- 
bacco, wheat,  oats,  inmffo^  sweet  and  Irish  potatoes.  The  natives  car- 
ry on  a  considerable  trade  with  the  adjoining  States,  and  some  of  them 
export  cotton  in  boats  down  the  Tennessee  to  the  Mississippi,  and  down 

*  See  Brown's  Hist  of  Miinoiii,  lit  AmetictA  lii^MomN^  W  ^^^^ 
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fba/t'iinr  to  New-Orlenns.  Apple  and  peach  orchards  am  quite  ettm> 
mon,  and  gardens  are  cultivated,  and  niach  attention  paid  to  them. — 
Butter  and  cheese  aie  seen  on  Chemkee  tables.  There  are  many  pub- 
lie  roads  ill  llie  uatioti,  and  liouaes  of  entertainment  kept  by  natives.^ — 
Kumerous  flourishing  villages  are  seen  in  every  section  of  the  country. 
Cotton  and  woullcii  cloths  are  manufactured  here.  Blankets  of  varioiia 
dimensions  manufactured  by  Cherokee  hands  are  very  common.  Al- 
most every  family  in  tiie  nation  grows  cotton  for  its  own  eonsumptioa. 
Industry,  and  commercial  enterprise,  are  extending  thtimselves  in  every 
part.  Nearly  all  the  menihanta  in  the  nation  are  native  Cherokees. 
Agricultural  pursuits,  (the  eolid  foundation  of  our  national  prosperity,) 
engage  the  chief  attention  of  the  people.  Different  branchi'B  in  mecha- 
nics are  pursued.  The  population  is  rapidly  increasing.  In  the  year 
1819,  an  estimate  was  made  of  all  the  Cherokeea.  Those  on  the  west 
were  estimalef*  at  5,000,  and  those  on  the  east  of  MissiBsippi  at  10,000 
souls.  The  census  of  this  division  of  the  Cherokees  has  again  been 
taken  within  the  current  year,  [1625]  and  the  rclurns  nre  thus  made: — 
Native  citizens,  13,563 — wliite  men  married  in  the  nation,  147 — white 
women,  do.  73 — African  slaves,  1,277.  If  this  summary  of  Cherokee 
population  from  the  census  is  correct,  lo  say  nothing  of  those  of  foreign 
extract,  we  find  that  in  six  years,  the  increase  has  been  3,563  souls. — 
National  pride,  patriotism,  nnd  a  spirit  of  indepf-ndence,  mark  the  Ch&< 
rokee  character.  Presbyterians,  Methodists,  Baptixts,  and  Moravians, 
are  the  most  numerous  [rehgious]  sects  [in  the  nation.]  Some  of  the 
most  influeniiel  characters  are  members  of  the  church,  and  live  consist- 
etilly  with  their  professions.  Schools  are  increasing  every  year ;  leom- 
ing  is  encouraged  and  rewarded.  I'he  female  character  is  elevated  and 
duly  respected.  Indolence  ia  discountenanced.  We  are  out  of  debt, 
and  our  public  revenue  is  in  a  flourishing  condition.  Our  system  of 
govcrnmeut,  founded  on  republican  principles,  by  which  justice  is  equal- 
ly distributed,  secures  the  respect  of  the  people.  Newtown  is  the  aent 
of  government.  The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  national  Commit- 
tee and  Council.  Members  of  both  branches  are  chosen  by  nnd  From 
the  people,  for  a  limited  period.  In  Newtown  a  printing  press  is  soon  to 
be  eslahhshed  ;  also,  a  national  library  and  a  muHentn." 

In  view  of  the  preceding  facts,  it  in  presumed  that  none  will  hesitate 
to  admit  thnt  the  Cherokeea  are  a  civilized  people.  They  have  amon^ 
them  men  of  classical  education,  and  of  refined  manners.  It  is  not  pre- 
tended that  every  individual  deserves  the  appellation  of  eivilieeii,  neither 
does  every  individual  whom  we  claim  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
merit  the  title. 

No  one  more  reveres  the  character,  or  admires  the  valuable  labours  of 
the  devoted  missionaries  who  have  aided  the  Cherokees,  ihnn  1  do.  We 
make  honournble  mention  of  the  excellent  Moravian  missionarieB,  and 
of  the  worthy  Mr.  Blackburn ;  hut  both  these  efforti  have  been  loo 
limited  to  have  a  sensible  bearing  upon  the  condition  of  the  nation.  I 
must  say,  it  was  neither  missionaries,  nor  onr  benevolent  Governinent, 
thatlaughtthosepeople  to  raise  cnttt^,  sheep,  and  snine;  to  build  houses, 
plant  orchards,  make  roads,  establish  ferries,  and  houses  of  public  en- 
tertainment;  to  plou{;h  and  reap,  to  spin  and  weave;  to  establish  a 
form  of  civil  government,  regulated  hy  a  code  of  wholesome  laws.  Sec 
These,  and  similar  blessings,  ihcy  had  acquired  prior  to  any  efficient 
I  esbra,  either  on  the  part  of  benevolent  societies,  or  of  our  Government, 
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for  the  melioration  of  .their  condition.  Recently*  benevolent  societies, 
and  our  GrOTemment,  have  very  happily  contributed  to  the  progress  of 
improvement  among  these  people ;  but  their  aid  has  been  chiefly  in  the 
matters  of  education  and  religion. 

I  have  long  wondered  that  the  fact,  that  the  Gherokees  had  climbed  to 
their  present  elevation  in  the  scale  of  civilization,  without  assistance 
from  any  other  people,  except  the  little  lately  afforded  them,  should  have 
been  so  generally  overlooked,  by  those  who  wrote  and  spake  of  them. 
The  omission  is  calculated  to  lead  us  into  error  in  the  matter  of  Indian 
reform ;  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  it  has  already  produced 
this  effect ;  or  rather,  it  has  cherished  old  established  errors  in  relation 
to  this  subject.  So  long  as  the  public  are  impressed  with  the  belief,  that 
the  Gherokees  have  been  brought  from  the  savage  to  the  civilized  statei 
by  means  of  civilizing  agents  which  have  been  sent  among  them,  no- 
thing else  is  dreamed  of  in  relation  to  other  Indians,  than  the  employ- 
ment of  similar  means  alone.  They  seem  to  forget  that  ever  since  the 
year  1646,  the  time  that  Elliot  commenced  his  ministry  among  the  na- 
tives, we  have  been  labouring  for  some  of  the  more  northwardly  tribes, 
and  that  they  have,  all  the  while,  been  perishing  under  our  hands.  They 
act  as  if  wholly  ignorant  of  the  fact,  that  the  Gherokees  have  acquired 
their  greatness  in  the  absAnce  nf  the  very  remedies  which  alone  they 
seem  inclined  to  apply  to  the  relief  of  others.  Doubtless,  it  would 
have  been  fortunate  for  the  Gherokees,  if  they  had,  all  along,  been  am- 
ply supplied  with  civilizing  agents.  Their  progress  in  the  arts  of  civiliz- 
ed life  would  have  been  greatly  facilitated  by  such  auxiliaries  ;  but  they 
can  be  considered,  in  the  work  of  Indian  reform,  nothing  more  than 
auxiliaries.  Benevolent  Societies  and  Government  may  unite  in  the 
employment  of  those  auxiliaries,  and  yet  the  people  perish — ^place  the 
Indians  in  a  situation  favourable  to  their  improvement,  yet  leave  them  to 
encounter  the  inconvenience  of  the  absence  of  those  auxiliaries,  and  they 
will,  nevertheless,  civilize  themselves. 

Every  one  can  easily  perceive,  notwithstanding  the  above  observa- 
tions, that  in  the  pi^esent  state  of  our  country  and  of  the  Indians,  agents 
for  civilizing  and  evangelizing  them,  (for  the  work  ought  always  to  be 
thus  blended,)  are  most  desirable  to  the  accomplishment  of  our  under- 
taking ;  and  I  do  heartily  wish  that  every  one  could,  also,  as  distinctly 
pcnrceive  what  to  me  appears  no  less  plain,  that  unless  we  colonize 
these  people,  and  place  them  in  circumstances  similar  to  those  of  the 
Gherokees,  they  will  inevitably  perish. 

Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  I  am  not  now  theorizing ;  I  am  stating 
plain  matters  of  &ct,  which  speak  for  themselves — ^the  language  ^ 
which  I  think  cannot  be  misunderstood  by  any  one.  The  inferences  I 
have  made  are  such  as  all  must  admit. 

With  the  improvement  of  outward  circumstances  has  been  the  actual 
increase  in  mtmben  of  the  Gherokees.  This  is  as  we  might  expect  it, 
and  the  fact  lenres  still  further  to  develope  the  causes  of  decrease  of 
those  with  whom  we  are  contrasting  them. 

Can  any  thing  in  nalnrB  be  more  plain  and  convincing,  than  the 
striking  contrast  between  tba  miserable  wretches  on  small  reservations, 
or  those  on  oar  frontiers,  not  one  of  five  hundred  of  whom  own  either 
cattle,  sheep  or  swine,  and  not  one  of  ten  thousand  oi  ithom  own  either 
mill,  spinning-wheel,  or  loom,  house,  or  furniture ; — and  those  flourishing 
countries,  towns,  and  villagee,  which  are  inhabited  ls%  tlDACi*b«i^SMM\ 
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A  ihotuand  eayings  might  be  added  corroborative  r>[  the  preceding 
remarks,  and  in  support  of  the  conclusiona  which  force  themseWes  ujKia 
our  jud^meiit ;  but  our  object  is  doubtless  attained.  There  ia  but  oue 
mode  of  reasoning  in  tlic  case — that  is,  so  long  as  Indians  reniain  un- 
der the  circuinstancea  of  the  one,  the;  must  dwindle ;  when  placed  in 
circumstances  similar  to  the  other,  they  will  thrive.  For  the  luttor  and 
more  favourable  situation,  tlie  colonizinjir  plan,  and  that  aloue,  provides. 
The  causes  of  the  opposite  processes  are  not  obscure.  The  one  is  sunk 
into  the  depths  of  degradation,  and  has  before  it  no  prospects  to  cherish 
liope,  and  a  spirit  of  improvement — while  precisely  the  reverse  is  hap- 
pily tlie  case  with  tlie  oilier. 

The  colonizing  plan  contemplates  the  elevation  of  the  Indian  charac- 
ter. The  degradation  stamped  on  them  by  our  first  uiits  towards  them, 
is  to  be  removed  by  the  very  first  step  to  be  taken  in  the  measure.  We 
denied  tlie  legality  of  their  title  to  the  soil.  We  are  now  to  assign  Uieia 
a  country,  and  to  say  to  them  in  the  language  of  truth,  never  to  be  re- 
voked, (Aw  w  yoars — yours  for  ttier.  This  will  be  beginning  precisely 
where  we  ought  to  begin,  at  the  very  point  where  the  evil  began,  and 
which  has  been  tlie  seat  of  disease  ever  since. 

The  coloni/.ing  plan  proposes  to  place  the  Abori^nes  on  the  same 
footing  as  ourselves;  to  place  before  tbcm  tbfi  enrae  opportunities  of  im- 
provement that  we  enjoy,  and  the  same  inducements  to  improve  those 
opportunities.  The  result,  therefore,  cannot  be  doubtful.  The  colony 
would  commence  and  improve,  much  after  the  manner  of  all  new  set- 
tlements of  whites,  which  have  been  begun  and  carried  forward,  under 
favourable  circumstances.  Improvements  in  liouscs,  fields,  &c.  would 
at  first  be  rude  and  ordinary,  but  every  succeeding  year  would  add  to 
their  value,  and  would  increase  the  number  of  domestic  animals,  and  the 
comforts  of  Lfe  in  general.  Schools  would  be  established  among  them 
for  the  instruction  of  their  youth,  which,  on  account  of  the  poverty  of 
the  parents,  as  well  aa  their  ignorance  of  the  advantages  of  education, 
would,  at  the  commencement,  be  charity  schools.  As  tlie  state  of  so- 
ciety would  improve,  the  calls  fur  charily  would  diminish,  until  children, 
when  receiving  an  education,  could  be  supported  by  their  parents.  As 
by  the  acquisition  of  property,  the  necessity  for  hunting  would  be  su'- 
perscded,  and  they  rendered  stationary  within  reach  of  the  schools,  the 
attendance  of  the  youths  would  be  additionally  secured.  While,  at  the 
same  time,  both  old  and  young  would  be  kept  constantly  witliin  the 
sphere  of  instruction,  in  morality,  literature,  and  labour.  As  circuia- 
atances  might  require,  schools  of  a  higher  order  would  be  cslablished, 
and  the  number  of  natives  qualified  to  fill  every  de|>artmeni  in  an  improv- 
ing community,  in  the  house,  the  field,  the  shop,  the  school,  the  state, 
and  the  church,  would  annually  increase. 

Experience  has  taught  us  that  a  fruitful  source  of  obstacles  to  Indian 
reform  exists  in  the  community  of  right  in  property,  which  prevails  to 
too  great  an  extent  among  the  Indians.  In  cases  in  which  the  comfort 
of  society  requires  the  blending  of  proper^  in  common,  we  often  find  it 
divided,  and  vice  versa.  The  husband  and  the  wife,  for  instance,  have 
their  separate  claims  to  their  property ;  and  the  husband  would  atmon 
as  soon  think  of  selling  the  horse  of  his  neighbour,  without  leave,  as  tbu 
of  his  wife  1  while  their  lands,  in  which  the  individuality  of  right,  ex- 
cept in  the  ease  last  stated,  ought  to  be  identified,  are  bdd  in  commott 
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This  community  principle,  intrudes  itself  into  the  domestic  and  daily 
comforts  of  society,  to  the  serious  disadvantage  of  the  whole.  An  iudo« 
lent,  worthless  fellow,  who  will  not  grow  a  hill  of  corn,  will,  day  after 
day,  spunge  his  more  industrious  countryman,  as  long  as  the  latter  has 
remaining  any  portion  of  the  fruit  of  his  industry.  Thus  it  often  hap- 
pens that  the  most  idfe  and  improvident,  live  almost  as  plentifully  as 
the  more  industrious,  to  the  encouragement  of  the  one  in  indolence,  and 
to  the  discouragement  of  the  other  in  industry. 

In  the  colony,  a  section  of  land,  of  proper  dimension,  would  be  mark- 
ed off  to  each  individual,  as  his  otrn,  under  certain  regulations  securing 
his  right  against  the  intrusions  to  which  his  imperfect  judgment  would 
expose  him.  This  circumstance  could  not  fail  to  teach  him  to  identify 
property  and  individual  claims,  in  all  cases  where  the  happiness  of  so- 
ciety requires  it.  A  man  could  say.  This  land  is  my  own,  and  would 
readily  infer  his  supreme  right  to  all  its  proceeds.  The  right  of  husband 
and  wife  being  blended  in  their  land,  they  would  rationally  be  led  to 
make  a  common  interest  in  all  property,  as  well  as  in  labour,  joy,  and 
sorrow ;  while  incentives  to  industry  and  economy  would  present  them- 
selves to  them,  and  to  their  rising  posterity,  from  a  thousand  sources. 

Laws  for  the  regulation  of  the  community,  would  be  provided  by  the 
United  States'  Government.*  These  at  first  would  be  few  and  plain,  in 
proportion  only  to  the  wants  of  the  case.  In  judicial,  as  well  as  all 
other  transactions  in  the  community,  the  natives  themselves  would  be 
employed,  so  far  as  persons  could  be  found  possessing  the  requisite 
qualifications. 

Being  concen^ted,  instead  of  dispersed  over  thousands  of  miles, 
trade  and  intercourse  with  the  whites,  could  be  regulated  and  maintained 
upon  just  and  equitable  principles.  Ardent  spirits  could  be  effectually 
barred  out  of  their  country.  In  a  word,  all*  those  local  evils  which  are 
at  present  frittering  away  to  nothing  these  wretched  people  would  be 
avoided,  and  the  advantages  which  are  raising  the  Cherokees  to  great- 
ness, would  be  enjoyed.  The  logical  conclusion,  therefore  is,  the  result 
would  be  favourable.  ^ 

Here  let  us  remark,  that  the  Cherokees,  to  whose  improvement  we 
appeal  with  so  much  confidence  and  pleasure,  are  acquiring  their  cha- 
racter and  comforts  amidst  a  pressure  of  opposing  obstacles.  The 
evils  resulting  from  Indian  degradation  in  the  estimation  of  the  whites, 
from  the  denial  of  their  legal  claim  to  the  soil,  d^c.  reach  them  also 
in  a  lamentable  degree.  Yet  like  men  who  could  not  brook  the  mise- 
ries of  a  prison,  they  are,  with  Herculean  courage,  breaking  their 
fetters  asunder,  and  extricating  themselves  from  a  labyrinth  of  woes. 
The  colonists  under  connderation  would  be  placed  in  circumstances 
far  more  favourable  to  their  improvement,  than  have  been  those  of  the 
Cherokees;  consequently  the  improvement  of  the  former  would  be 
proportionably  more  rapid  than  has  been  that  of  the  latter.  What 
then  follows  ?  These  miserable  Indians,  gathered  from  their  wretched 
abodes,  in  which  they  had  been  perishing,  and  placed  in  "  a  good  land,'* 
a  land  acknowledged  to  be  their  own^  removed  from  all  the  balefb) 
causes  of  their  former  calamities,  and  possessed  of  all  the  means  whicb 
have  given  character  and  consequence  to  their  countrymen  and  kin-^ 
dred,  the  Cherokees,  not  the  slightest  probability  forbidls  our  confident 

*  See  this  fabJectoonrideIed^s^mC%>HE|^n 
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expectation  that  they  will  be  lifted  up  from  the  dust,  to  the  enjoyment 
of  eomforta  similar  lo  those  poBaessed  by  oursi-hcH,  and  that  they  will 
be  prepared  to  call  those  blessed  who  wiped  away  their  tears. 

The  plan  of  colonizing  ihe  Indiana  promiBcs  to  relieve  us  from  all 
the  incanvetiiences  arising  fmro  their  hostilities ;  from  nnwholeeome 
sentiments  which  foreigners  have  an  opportunity  of  instilUng  into  their 
minds ;  from  their  residence  among  us  on  small  reservations,  where 
they  have  become  a  nuisance  to  society  ;  and  from  the  great  embarrass- 
ment which  we  feel,  when  a  few,  better  informed  than  their  fellows, 
come  out  boldly,  and  plead  their  right  to  the  soil,  and  appeal  to  the  jus- 
tice, humanity,  nud  strength  of  the  United  States,  for  the  defence  of 
dieir  claims.  Had  the  colonizing  plan  been  adopted  jifty  yeari  ago,  all 
the  perplexing  diHiculuea  which  have  recently  occurred  with  our  southern 
Indians,  on  the  subject  of  their  claims,  would  have  been  prevented.  It 
b  (o  he  hoped  that  our  Government  will  foresee,  in  this  proposed  deaign, 
the  remedy,  and  the  only  remedy,  of  evils  which  are  otherwise  Ukely 
to  exist,  and  to  multiply  to  the  sad  iucouveuieuce  of  both  the  white  and 
red  people. 

Some  objections  to  the  coloniKing  plan,  can  be  more  properly  replied 
to,  when  we  shall  have  completed  our  inquiries  relative  to  the  most  eligi* 
ble  situation  for  the  colony.  I  will  also  add,  that  the  suitahleness  of  a 
situation  will  increase  the  weight  of  every  argument  which  we  have  ad- 
vanced in  favour  of  the  design. 
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Tkt  mott  tligibk  Situation  for  the  Colony  it  west  of  the  Ttrrilory  of 
Arkattiate  and  Ike  Slate  of  Misiouri,  and  touth'Wtst  of  Mi»tovri 
river. 

Our  next  inquiry  should  he,  Where  shall  we  find  the  most  eligible 
situation  for  the  colony?  Notwithstanding  the  people  of  the  United 
Stales  have  spread  over  such  a  vast  extent  of  territory  which  was  once 
solely  Ihe  abode  of  Indians,  yet  we  consider  it  fortunate  for  our  subject, 
that  we  possess  much  evidenc  in  favour  of  the  opinion,  that  the  most 
favourable  position  for  colonizing  tlie  Indians,  that  our  lerrilories  ever 
afforded,  remains  at  this  time  unoccupied  by  us.  Obviously  no  part  of 
our  sea-coast  ever  could  have  been,  nor  ever  can  be,  qiared  for  i^uch  a 
purpose.  In  point  of  commercial  advantages  the  shores  of  our  Lakes 
ou  the  north,  are  second  only  to  our  sea-coasts  on  the  east  and  south, 
and  do,  therefore,  for  the  same  reasons,  forbid  them  a  home  on  th^r 
borders.  Place  them  any  where  in  the  interior  of  our  country,  when 
tbey  will  be  surrounded  by  white  population,  and  they  will  be  still  more 
in  our  way,  than  if  placed  on  one  of  our  borders  just  mentioned.  Aside 
trom  vexation  to  us,  their  residence  in  the  midst  of  white  population 
would  be  the  source  of  much  evil  to  them. 

The  North  Western  Territory  has  been  spoben  of  as  a  suitable  place 
A/  the  colonizing  of  the  logons.    Bnv  ihe  whole  of  that,  with  the  ex- 
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ception  of  the  cold,  wet  regions,  at  the  very  sources  of  the  Mississippi, 
must  soon  become  a  most^valuable  portion  of  the  Union.  It  doubtless 
embraces  a  great  deal  of  fertile  soil,  and  all  our  naps  tell  us  that  the 
region  is  uncommonly  well  provided  with  water  for  navigable  purposes. 
The  tide  of  emigration  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  is  at  this  time 
pressing  rapidly  towards  it ;  and  I  am  confident  that  it  cannot  be  stopped 
on  this  side  of  it.  Place  them  on  the  extreme  northern  limits  of  the  ter- 
ritory, and  they  would  be  immediately  adjoining  Canada.  Bring  them 
down  to  the  southern  part,  and  they  would  soon  be  surrounded  by  the 
whites ;  as  much  so  as  if  they  had  been  located  in  the  state  of  Indiana. 
Carry  them  farther,  and  set  them  down  between  the  Mississippi  and 
Missouri  rivers,  and  our  objections  still  extend  to  them,  though,  we  ac- 
knowledge, with  less  force  as  it  respects  the  valuableness  of  country, 
and  the  speedy  approach  of  white  population. 

Along  the  vast  chain  of  the  snow-topped  Andes,  or  Rocky  Mountains, 
nature  has  spread,  on  each  side,  a  barren  desert,  of  irreclaimable  steril- 
ity. To  what  extent  this  sandy  desert  spreads  to  the  west  of  those 
Mountains,  and  what  exceptions  to  its  barrenness  may  occur,  we  have 
not  the  means  of  knowing.  Dr.  James  allows  it  an  average  width,  on 
the  east  side  of  the  mountains,  of  between  500  and  600  miles.  We  are 
pretty  confident,  however,  that  that  part  of  it  which  will  be  found  to  be 
irreclaimable  by  industry,  will  be  far  less  than  the  above  estimate  makes 
it.  We  shall  be  safe  in  supposing  the  uninhabitable  desert  to  be  at  least 
between  three  and  four  hundred  miles  in  width.  Add  to  this  the  regions 
of  the  mountains,  and  the  desert  on  the  west,  and  we  have  an  uninha- 
bitable region  of  five  or  six  hundred  miles  in  width,  certainly,  (with  the 
exception  of  a  few  inconsiderable  valleys  within  the  region  of  the  moun- 
tain itself)  and  extending  south  and  north  into  the  Mexican,  and  Bri- 
tish territories. 

This  vast  region  is  not  termed  a  desert,  merely  on  account  of  the 
partial,  or  entire,  absence  of  timber,  but  chiefly  because  the  soil  itself 
is  of  a  quality  that  cnimot  be  rendered  productive  by  the  industry  of 
man.  No  portion  of  our  territories  furnish  so  few  inducements  to  civil- 
ized man  to  seek  in  it  a  dwelling-place,  as  that  under  consideration. 

This  wide  desert  must  for  ever  form  an  important  border  to  our  white 
settlements  within  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi ;  especially  so,  when  we 
consider  that  the  streams  on  each  side  lead  from  the  mountains,  and  so 
far  are  calculated  to  direct  commerce  from  this  region,  rather  than  to,  or 
through  it.  Add  to  the  foregoing  considerations  the  impracticability  of 
navigating  most  of  the  streams  in  the  desert,  as  for  instance  the  Piatt, 
and  the  entire  impossibility  of  canalling  in  that  thirsty  region,  destitute 
of  clay  and  stone,  and  we  are  assured  that  our  conclosioos  are  correct* 

From  observation,  and  information  derived  from  othen  on  which  I 
can  rely,  I  suppose  that  soil  and  timber  will  admit  of  settlement  about 
200  miles  west  of  Arkansaw  Territory,  and  the  State  of  Missouri.  We 
propose  that  above  the  western  line  of  Missouri,  the  Missouri  river  shall 
be  the  boundary  of  the  Indian  territory  on  the  north-east  and  north,  as 
far  as  the  mouth  of  Puncah  river ;  thence  up  Puncah  river  as  far  as  the 
country  is  habitable.  By  this  we  describe  a  country  about  600  miles  in 
length,  between  the  latitudes  of  about  33®  and  43*^,  and  200  miles  in 
width.  Farther  west  we  may  suppose  the  country  to  be  uninhabitable* 
This  country  is  generally  high,  healthy  and  rich,  its  extent  adequate  to 
the  purposes  under  consideration,  and  the  climate  dfi%\x^9cjv'^«    ^V>d»»'»:- 
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ttuted,  with  the  desert  in  their  rear,  with  no  important  naTignUectTBua 
leading  into  tlieir  country,  but  preciiely  the  reverse,  wilh  no  induce- 
meniB  in  the  sterile  plain*  behind  thuni  to  tempt  the  enterprise  of  while 
men,  ihe  colony  would  be  on  an  outside  of  ua,  and  lesa  in  our  wiiy  than 
could  have  heen  imagined,  had  not  nature  thus  inRTkcd  the  bouuderies 
for  U8,  I  cannot  conceive  why  we  may  not  relinquish  to  ihein  thiB 
country,  and  assure  them  that  it  shall  be  ikeirs  for  ever. 

We  admit  thai  there  is  a  scarcity  of  timber  generally  throughout  tlie 
district  we  have  described.  It  contains,  however,  abundance  of  coal, 
and  experience  in  all  prairie  countries,  in  IndimiH,  Illinois,  and  Mie* 
BOuH,  tells  us,  that  where  there  is  not  a  defect  in  the  soil  itself,  the  tim- 
ber will  improve  holh  in  quantity  and  in  quality,  with  the  BCttlement  of 
the  country ;  because  the  gracing  of  cattle,  &c.  opposes  the  aunual  fires 
which  sweep  over  those  grassy  countries  to  the  great  destruction  of  the 
forests,  and  to  the  prevention  of  the  growth  of  shrubs  which  take  root  in 
the  prairies.  By  a  judicious  division  of  woodland  and  prairie,  among 
the  first  inhabitants,  there  would  be  timber  sufficient  to  meet  the  wants 
of  many  years  ;  and  it  is  presumeable  that  its  improvement  would  be 
equal  lo  the  increasing  demands  of  the  colony. 

A  ^ood  grazing  country  must  be,  of  all  others,  the  best  adapted  to  the 
condition  of  a  people  in  their  transition  from  the  hunter  to  the  civilized 
state.  The  com|)arative  ease  with  which  cattle  were  raised  by  our 
■outhera  Indians,  was  no  doubt  a  circumstance  that  greatly  facUiialecI 
the  improvement  of  their  condition.  In  the  case  before  us,  we  have 
not,  after  leaving  the  regions  of  Arkansas  river,  the  dense  and  exten- 
sive cane-brakes  which  have  afforded  winter's  food  for  thousands  of  cat- 
tle in  the  south.  But  that  this  is,  nevertheless,  an  excellent  grazing 
country,  none  will  question  ;  and  this  very  fact,  I  trust,  wUI  contribute 
not  a  little  to  its  commendation.  The  plains  will  aflbrd  abundance  of 
pasturage  for  summer,  and  buy  for  winter. 

Objections  to  the  place  we  are  considering,  will  be  raised  upon  the 
supposition  that  the  native  inhabitants  of  that  country  may  become  hos- 
tile to  the  colonists. 

After  observing  that  the  same  objeclions  will  opply  with  almost  equal 
weight,  to  perhaps  any  other  territory  that  could  be  thought  of  for  such 
a  purpose,  wc  may  remark  that  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  our  being 
ableloconcdiate  the  present  inhabitants.  A  portion  of  the  emolumeuts 
which  they  would  realize  from  the  negotiations  by  which  their  claims  to 
the  country  wotdd  be  extinguished,  so  far  as  the  case  should  require, 
might  be  expended  in  the  improvement  of  their  own  lends,  the  erection 
of  buildings,  the  furnishing  of  them  with  domestic  animals,  imple- 
ments of  agriculture,  A:c.  So  that  from  the  very  beginning,  and  if  need 
be,  even  previously  to  the  settling  of  strangers  in  their  country,  they 
would  perceive  the  advantages  wKich  would  result  to  them  from  the 
measure.  If  we  can  purchase  Indiati  lands  and  settle  them  with 
while  men,  why  may  we  not  do  the  same  with  equal  safely  when  the 
settlers  are  Indians.  The  circumstance  would  not  so  readily  be  view- 
ed as  an  intrusion,  as  if  die  settlers  were  not  of  their  own  countrymen, 
kindred,  and  colour.  The  effect  in  this  respect,  as  in  many  others, 
would  be  very  different  from  that  sometimes  produced  by  the  removal 
westwardly,  or  nortliwardly,  of  ibese  people  in  former  cases ;  when  thej 
wsn  kA  tu  make  peace  or  war,  as  they  choec,  with  their  neighboun. 
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In  the  present  case  ilie  entigrauts  wuuld  be  kepi  under  tbe  coairol  &nd 
management  of  (he  Uniicii  States.  The  number  of  the  first  Bettlen 
beinf.'  Email,  would  be  more  manageable ;  and  while  they  would  be  in- 
creasiiiu;  m  number,  there  would  be  an  increase  of  reatruinl  arising  from 
individjial  and  common  iiiierest,  from  improvement  of  mind,  and  from 
hiibKunI  rej,'nrd  for  the  regulations  provided  by  our  Government.  The 
colunisis  being  prevented  from  trespassing  upou  their  neighbours,  would 
hnve  very  little  to  fear  from  them. 

it  lias  been  supposed  that  the  colonizing  plan  is  calculated  to  crowd 
togetlier  unfeeling  savages,  of  dilfcrent  trib^,  wiih  sectional  feelings,  and 
old  grudges,  and  now  seconded  bj  new  causes  of  jealousy,  tbe  utter 
ruin  of  the  whole  by  faction  and  murder,  must  ensue.  Such  conclu- 
sions as  these,  to  say  the  least,  muat  be  hasty.  Were  we  to  fancy  a 
dozen  difierent  tribes,  some  of  whom  were  at  rariance  with  each  other, 
«nd  all  of  whom  possessed  their  national  prejudices,  brought  together 
on  u  small  portion  of  territory,  which  would  require  their  bouses  to  be 
within  sight  of  each  other,  and  their  farms  to  be  united,  we  might  draw 
euch  conclusions.  But  when  we  consider  the  extent  of  territory  which 
all  will  allow  ought  to  be  set  apart  for  tbe  ultimate  objects  of  the  deBisn, 
the  smallness  of  each  party  thai  shall  first  arrive,  and  the  different  pe- 
riodij  at  which  their  several  locsiions  would  be  made,  the  conclusion 
need  not  be  drawn  that  they  will  be  crowded  at  all.  They  may  be 
placed  just  so  near  to  each  other  as  a  prudent  regard  to  the  condition  of 
each,  in  view  of  the  whole,  would  suggest,  and  no  nearer.  Although 
the  different  tribes,  as  for  example,  the  Shawanoes,  Miamies,  Ott&was, 
Puttawalomies,  SaUks,  Foxes,  Winebagoes,  Mcnomines,  and  Chtppe- 
wos,  might  be  placed  upon  much  less  ground  than  is  at  present  covered 
by  them,  yet  the  contaction  of  the  several  tribes  would  be  precisely 
whot  it  is  in  their  present  situation.  We  apprehend  a  density  of  each 
tribe;  but  the  limits  of  each  tribe  or  band  would  only  come  in  contact 
as  they  do  at  present — and  if  each  were  provided  with  the  means  of 
living  only  as  well  as  in  their  present  misernble  condition,  there  would 
exist  no  greater  cause  of  collision,  than  there  does  in  the  stale  in  which 
those  several  tribes  are  at  this  moment  placed.  But  let  us  take  particu- 
lar notice,  thut  the  several  tribes  would  he  far  better  supplied  with  the 
comforts  of  life  than  they  arc  nt  present,  anil  therefore  the  grounds,  in 
all  respects,  on  which  we  might  fear  the  collision  of  the  tribes,  would 
be  proportion nhly  lessened. 

Some  light  will  bo  thrown  upon  this  part  of  our  subject,  when  we 
shall  have  under  consideration  the  process  of  removing  the  sevtru 
tribes  to  the  colony.  Let  ue,  however,  bctir  in  mind  that  no  tribe,  ao 
portion  of  a  tribe,  would  be  left  in  the  colony  subject  to  the  influence 
of  lawless  passions.  No  bond  would  bo  destitute  of  the  infltwnce  of 
those  benevolent  institutions,  which,  among  other  useful  lessons,  nevar 
fail  to  icttch  pefice.  None  will  be  Imid  enough  to  deny  that  missionmry 
estnbltshtncnts,  under  the  countenance  of  our  Govcmmeut  and  a  pra- 
dcnt  management,  can  exert  an  extensive,  and  in  this  respect  m  weU  W 
in  others,  n  salutary  influence.  The  instructions  of  missionaries,  |jven 
m  the  schools  and  from  tlie  pulpit,  nnd  the  nuihority  of  our  Covem- 
inent,  doubtless  furnish  strong  reasons  for  silencing  our  fears  of  tntemw 
broiU.  If  our  Government  can  now  interpose  it*  authority  to  tbe  avt- 
tling  of  disputes  between  contending  tribes,  rnch  of  which  iprmcla  OBl 
over  hundreds  of  miles  of  forest,  how  much  more  nrndy.-j  «»<&&*■««*' 
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_,1  the  same  peuple,  if  so  nituatcd  tliat  every  member  of  tbe  e 

^gitf  would  be  daily  under  llie  notice  of  ibe  proper  officers,  Hnd  witliin 

I  itie  certain  influence  of  restrnints  by  tlitni  iinpoeedl 

\     Again,  it  in  never  imagined  thiil  the  Ijidinne  will  be  forced  into  ihe 

ftolotiy  contrary  to  their  inclinatioua.     And  ae  tbc  buiiness  of  colouizingT 

1 10  fsr  aa  relates  to  the  natives,  originates  in  benevolence,  no  unrifcbt- 

^eous  ineens  will  be  employed  to  biii/  the  consent  of  any  to  remove  to 

'   the  colony.     Sound  argument  alone,  streugtliened  by  an  exhibition  of 

facts,  and  by  honest  engageiuenta  not  liable  to  disappoint  the  hopes 

they  excite,  will  be  resorted  to.     We  may  expect,  therefore,  that  those 

who  will  be  induced  first  to  Uaten  to  proposals  to  remove,  will  be  such 

as  ore  most  inclined  to  follow  tlie  advice  of  our  Government.     1'he 

rery  fact  that  a  fair  ingenuous  course  wUI  influence  them  to  leave  their 

former  residences,  and  settle  in  the  colony,  augurs  strongly  tliat  the 

same  honeet  course  of  conduct,  the  same  authority,  will  influence  tliem 

to  remain  peaceable  among  themselves.     1  cannot  here  forbear  the  rc- 

maik,  that  their  case  must  involve  far  less  grounds  for  civil  disturbances, 

than  does  the  situation  of  these  people  at  die  present  time. 

1  E>liall  not  do  niy  countrymen  the  injustice  to  suppose  that  serious 
objections  to  colonizing  the  Indians,  or  to  colonizing  them  west  of  Ar- 
kansaw  Territory  and  Missouri  State,  and  south-west  of  Missouri  river, 
will  be  made  upon  the  supposition  that  tlie  colonists  might  ultimately 
acquire  strength  sufficient  to  tempt  ihcni  to  assert  independent  rights, 
and  to  avenge  supposed  injuries,  to  the  serious  annoyance  of  the  neigh- 
bouring States.  The  above  objectiouB  would  indicale  an  ahsenee  of 
righteous  iDleiitiun  on  our  part.  If  wc  have  dune  ihtm  no  injustice, 
conscious  integjnty  has  nothing  to  fear.  If  we  have  injured  tbem,  the 
language  of  tlie  objection  would  be,  Let  us  make  fast  the  fetters,  lest 
the  captives  turn  upon  their  keepers ;  let  us  complete  the  work  of  death 
already  begun,  lest  the  opprc-st  should  survive  their  sufl'erings  and 
avenge  their  wrongs. 

Insulated  as  would  be  the  colony  in  the  district  of  country  under  con- 
sideration, they  would  have  little  iiilercourse  with  any  people  besides 
ourselves,  and  could  therefore  inhale  no  seditious  sentiments  from  abroad. 
The  geography  of  the  conutry  is  Bui:h  that  no  imjMrtaDt  commercial 
intercourse  with  foreigners  could  possibly  exist.  Their  exports  would 
necessarily  he  carried  into  or  through  our  country,  and  their  imports 
would  return  by  the  stime  ruut.  Tbt'se  ctrcuin stances  would  produce 
the  same  ties  of  connexion  and  mutual  interest  between  them  and  us, 
that  national  roads  and  cunals  elTect  between  the  several  States  of  our 
Union.  The  colony  would  grow  up  under  the  guardianship  of  our 
GoTemment,  and  Viould  imbibe  its  spirit  and  revere  iis  iusitutions  ;  and 
it  could  not  fail  to  admire  the  enhghtened  age,  and  tbe  humane  poIic;]r 
which  gave  them  "  beauty  for  ushes,  the  oil  of  joy  for  mourning,  and  tfa« 
garment  of  praise  for  the  spirit  of  heaviness.''  The  abjection  which 
we  have  been  denouncing,  would  extend  to  most  cases  of  bene?oleace, 
and  forbid  our  helping  the  needy ;  forbid  the  adopting  of  a  hapless 
orphan  into  our  family,  lest  tlie  beneficiary  should  ultimately  assert  an 
improper  authority. 

All  our  Indians  within  the  Stales  and  Territories,  and  those  to  the 
north-west,  might  here  obtain  peaceable  and  undisturbed  possessions, 
which  they  cannot  hope  for  in  states  and  territories  already  organizod- 
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Should  it  be  asked  what  assurance  can  be  given  to  the  Indians  that 
thej  will  not  be  disturbed  in  the  proposed  place,  as  they  have  heretofore 
been  in  others  1     I  answer  the  most  unequivocal  of  which  such  a  case 
admits.     The  local  advantages  of  the  place  are  peculiar  in  their  cha- 
racter, and  as  peculiarly  favourable  in  the  permanency  of  their  posses- 
sion.    It  is  entirely  without  the  precincts  of  every  organized  State  or 
Territory.     It  would  be  the  first  instance  of  an  Indian  settlement  being 
formed  under  the  auspices  of  Government,  not  within  the  limits  describ- 
ed by  us  for  states,  or  within  territorial  jurisdiction.     We  may  not  infer 
the  uncertainty  of  their  residence  from  what  has  been,  for  no  parallel 
case  ever  occurred.     It  is  proposed  to  give  them  a  territorial  form  of 
government.     They  would  hold  their  territory  and  its  immunities  upon 
the  faith  of  the  United  States  ;  all  which  would  be  as  secure  to  them  bb 
the  privileges  of  the  Territories  of  Arkansas  and  Michigan  are  to  their 
inhabitants.  Giving  to  the  natives  this  country,  would  not  be  an  abridge- 
ment of  territory  or  privilege  of  any  state,  and  consequently,  none  could 
or  would  complain. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


On  the  Removal  of  the  Indians  to  the  Colony. 

If  we  have  been  successful  in  commending  the  proposed  design  of 
colonizing  the  Indians ;  if  we  have  found  ourselves  in  possession  of 
ample  means  ;  and  if  we  have  been  fortunate  in  the  selection  of  plac6; 
we  may  verv  properly  inquire.  Can  the  Indians  be  induced  to  accept  the 
proposals  of  our  Government  to  settle  in  the  colony  ? 

Proposals  made  a  few  years  since,  to  the  Stockbridge  and  Brother- 
town  Indians  in  New-York,  to  remove  to  the  westward  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan, were  objected  to  by  many  of  them :  notwithstanding  which,  a  con- 
siderable settlement  of  these  people  was  afterwards  formed  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Green  Bay,  which  would  have  increased  rapidly  had  it  not  be- 
come obvious  that  they  could  not  retain  permanent  and  peaceable  pos- 
session of  the  place. 

In  1824  proposals  were  made  by  the  United  States'  Commissioner! 
to  the  Shawanoes  of  Waupaughkonetta,  in  Ohio,  to  remove  to  west- 
ward of  Mississippi  river.  These  proposals  were  not  acceded  to  at  the 
time.  Nevertheless,  without  any  special  interference  of  our  Govern- 
ment, and  it  is  believed  contrary  to  the  advice  of  white  men,  who  might 
be  supposed  to  have  considerable  influence  among  them,  and  whose 
private  interest  it  was,  that  the  Indians  should  remain  in  Ohio,  about 
one  third  part  of  them  moved  off  in  a  body,  in  October,  1826,  to  the 
western  country  which  had  previously  been  offered  them.  Their  new 
settlement  on  Kanzo  river  is  flourishing,  they  are  contented,  and  are 
inviting  others,  and  particularly  their  relations  in  Ohio,  to  follow  them. 

Every  one  knows  something  of  the  strong  attachments  which  the 
Cherokees  feel  to  theur  oountry  ei^  of  Mississippi  river ;  yet  we  al* 
ready  find  thousands  of  this  tribe  wut  of  that  river.    These  emi^nnt 
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I  UB  not  trortbless  straD|gler§.     They  poBseBB  biiDdreda  i 
r&iint,  well  stocked  with  domestic  animals,  and  well  eupphed  witb 
farming  uteiiEils. 

I'aasing  over  llie  migrations  of  the  Ricknpoos  of  Illinois,  the  Dela- 
wares,  and  some  of  the  Miamics  of  Indiana,  and  the  Creeks  of  Gear- 
g'ia,  and  many  others,  we  assure  ourselves  that  the  cases  we  have  cited 
above  are  in  point,  and  that  they  do  afford  convinuing  proof  that  the 
Indians  may  be  removed  to  the  proposed  country,  and  that  they  may  be 
removed  by  fair  and  honourable  nieaBures. 

The  inducements  to  a  change  of  country  in  the  cases  cited  above, 
must  have  been  incomparalily  less  than  those  which  our  colony  is  ex- 
pected to  offer.  Most  or  all  of  them  migrated  from  the  ordinary  prin- 
ciple of  retiring  from  the  whites  as  the  latter  approached,  and  without 
that  systematic,  certain,  and  efficient  provision  for  tbeir  instruction,  otid 
th«ir  assistance,  which  the  colonizing  scheme  proposes.  We  have  there- 
fore good  grounds  to  beheve  that  so  soon  as  they  cau  be  convinced  that 
the  proposals  of  our  Government  are  made  in  sineerily,  the  invitations 
which  the  colony  will  give  them,  will  be  accepted  with  joy,  and  the 
period  bailed  as  the  dawn  of  a  clear  day,  worthy  of  being  jubilized, 
when  "  the  outeasU  and  tkey  that  were  ready  to  perish"  shall  begin  to 
return  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  blessings  of  a  peaceable  and  a  ptrtaantnt 

BOMB. 

At  the  treaty  of  Wabash,  Indiana,  in  September  and  October,  IS26, 
proposals  were  made  by  the  United  States'  Commissioners,  to  the  Pui- 
tawatomies  and  to  the  Miamies,  to  remove  to  the  west  of  Mississippi 
river.  They  were  told  that  Govorument  would  provide  them  a  country 
somewhere  in  those  regions,  and  furnish  them  with  schools,  smiths,  &c. 
A  missionary  who  had  spent  many  years  among  them,  and  whose  use- 
fulness  in  instructing  them  in  a  knowledge  of  letters,  and  of  labour,  not 
to  say  religion,  could  not  be  doubted  by  them,  was  offered  as  their  guide, 
and  a  promise  made  that  the  missionary  operations  of  the  establishment 
to  which  he  was  attached,  should  be  continued  among  thcin  in  their  neir 
country.  Notwithstanding,  these  Indiana  refused  to  remove.  This  was 
only  what  we  might  have  expected.  Indeed  it  happened  precisely  ac- 
cording to  the  exjiectation  of  the  Commissioners  themselves.  Itut  this 
circumstance  furnishes  no  solid  argument  against  the  practicability  of 
removing  these  very  tribes.  The  proposals  were  not,  they  could  not  be, 
made  la  them  under  the  favourable  circumstances  that  the  colonizing 
plan  anticipntes.  They  were  told  that  another  country  should  bo  given 
them  in  exchange  for  theirs,  which  should  equal  it  in  value,  &c.  and 
which  should  be  somewhere  west  of  Mississippi  river.  But  they  could 
not  be  informed  in  what  section  of  those  western  countries  theirs  would 
be,  who  would  be  tlieir  neighbours,  &c.  Their  answer  therefore  wa« 
precisely  such  as  we  might  expect  sensible  men  to  give.  Who  that  was 
not  obliged  to  leave  bis  country,  would  be  willing  to  barter  upon  such 
tcrmsT  Since  that  time,  a  few  Puttawatomies,  under  authority  of  Go- 
vemment,  have  explored  a  portion  of  that  country.  The  result  is,  a 
considerable  number  of  them,  together  with  some  of  their  Ottawa 
brethren,  wish  to  remove  thither. 

Lei  Government  provide  the  place,  and  a  suitable  person,  one  in  whom 

the  Indians  place  confidence,  to  conduct  a  few  of  their  people  to  visit 

it,  and  report  its  character  to  their  tribe,  and  the  subject  would  address 

I  itaeU  to  their  understandings  very  differently  from  the  case  above  cited. 
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Those  civilizing  establish  menu  which  exist  in  some  of  the  tribes,  Bni 
which  enjoy  the  favour  of  our  Government,  could,  without  doubt, 
induce  a  numl)er  of  foinilics  to  remove  to  the  colony  st  Roy  time.  I 
risk  nothing  in  sayinf;  tbot  I  have  an  acquaintance  wuh  one  such  insti- 
tutioD,  which  could  readily  Induce  two  or  three  hundred  to  follow  some 
of  its  uembera  to  the  colony,  aud  these  should  be  taken  from  five  diSer- 
enl  trilies.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  Government  shall  point  out  the  place, 
a  settlement,  or  settlements  can  be  formed  from  this  single  source,  of  fire 
different  tribes. 

These  settlements,  let  it  be  understood,  would  be  formed  without  any 
further  interventioQ  of  our  Government  than  the  providing  of  the  place, 
&c.  and  the  necessary  countenance  to  those  benevolent  institutions. 
When  once  some  of  each  tribe  should  be  actually  planted  in  the  colony, 
under  the  favourable  provisions  of  our  Government,  we  should  be  pro- 
perly prepared  to  propose  to  tlie  several  tribes  at  home  to  remove.  Ws 
could  point  to  the  precise  spot' on  which  we  designed  to  locate  them, 
could  show  them  their  relatione  on  the  ground,  the  provisions  in  schools, 
smitheries,  &c.  made  for  their  accommodation.  The  honesty  of  our 
intentions,  and  the  policy  of  tlicir  acceptance  of  our  proposals,  would 
be  drmonsfrated  to  their  understandings.  They  would  clearly  perceira 
that  the  measure  was  very  unhke  the  ordinary  affair  of  removing  back 
the  Indiana,  merely  for  the  sake  of  ridding  ourselves  of  their  trouble, 
and  leaving  them  destitute  of  efficient  means  of  improvement.  Under 
these  circumstances,  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  can  exist,  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  tribes  would  readily  accept  the  offers  of  our  Government. 

The  circumstances  of  the  Cherokecs,  Chickasaws,  Choctaws,  and 
Creeks,  east  of  Mississippi  river,  merit  a  distinct  consideration  in  this 
place.  Most  other  tribes  are  incapable  of  assuming  the  attitude  of  b 
party  In  making  arrangements  for  their  future  residence.  With  these 
it  is  otherwise.  The  Cherokees,  pprticularly,  have  shown  themselves 
capable  of  framing  a  judicious  constitutiou  of  civil  government,  and  a 
wholesome  code  of  laws.  They  have  come  out  boldly,  and  declared 
their  legal  right  to  the  country  they  at  present  occupy,  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. All  this  is  well.  We  are  gratified  to  discover  among  them  so 
much  manliness  and  good  sense.  Hence,  we  infer  the  readiness  with 
which  they  will  exchange  countries,  as  soon  as  they  shall  perceive  that 
it  will  be  for  their  interest  so  to  do. 

The  subject  under  consideration  admits  of  demonstration.  Its  posi- 
tions are  sustained  by  arguments,  the  force  of  which  cannot  remain 
unfell  by  the  inlelligenl  Cherokeee.  Blen  capable  of  forming  them- 
selves into  an  independent  government,  can  easily  enough  perceive  tha 
incongruity  of  the  supposition,  that  an  independent  state  can  exist  within 
the  ucknowlegcd  lioundaries  of  another  Independent  state  !  They  ewi 
perceive  the  obstacles  to  their  becoming  citir.ens  of  the  stales  within  tha 
limits  of  which  they  nrc  at  present  situnted ;  nor  can  they  indulge  ihs 
most  distant  hope  that  we  will  curtail  any  elate,  much  less  strike  one 
from  the  list,  for  the  purpose  of  making  mom  for  them  in  the  snutfa. 
They  must  perceive  the  cloud  which  is  daily  nccumuhiting  over  them, 
and  feel  nssured  that  theirs  la  not  the  pince'  of  safety.  They  make  a 
declaration  of  their  rights,  which  will  douhtless  be  respected,  and  this 
la  a  proper  method  to  secure  respect.  But  they  cnnnoi  be  so  blind  to 
^if  beat  interests  us  to  refuse  the  proposed 
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but  see  in  tiiis  offer,  the  only  hope  of  averting  the  Blndu  whioh  tknUcn* 
the  existc^nue  of  tlieir  nation. 

The  southern  Iiidinns  hnve  inducements  to  rcnioFe,  beyond  what 
others  feirl.  In  iin|irovenient  they  are  greatly  in  advance  of  others, 
and  therefore  feel  greater  love  of  life  and  its  enjoymenti.  They  know 
that  in  the  Indian  t<;rritory,  their  superior  acquirements  will  give  tbtm 
theascendeiicy  among  their  brethren,  anil  that  Bituations  of  honour,  trust, 
and  profit,  will  be  occupied  chiefly  by  themselres.  The  araouut  of 
property  which  Eoine  of  them  posaeBS,  will  not  be  at  uU  unfavourable 
to  their  removal.  Wealth  does  not  prevent  our  cilixens  from  emii-rat- 
ing  to  new  countries.  The  rich  as  well  ae  the  poor,  are  willing  to 
change  places  when  they  can  pretty  certainly  find  their  account  in  it. 

In  addition  to  aggrandizement,  ihc  spirit  of  christian  beuevolencA 
which  they  have  imbibed,  must  have  great  influence  upon  their  choice 
in  favour  of  removal.  A  people  who  can  form  among  themselves 
charitable  associations  for  the  relief  of  those  of  another  nation,  roust 
feel  great  solicitude  for  their  perishing  countrymen,  and  could  not  re- 
fuse so  favourable  an  opportunity  of  doing  them  good  as  would  be 
offered  in  ibe  territory.  There  they  could  ^ord  the  less  improved,  the 
influence  of  precept  and  example  in  whatever  relates  to  time  and  lo 
eternity. 

It  is  presumeable  that  some  families  would  choose  to  remain,  and  be- 
come citizens  of  the  Uuited  Slates.  Tlie  iffoepecl  of  this,  would  in- 
crease their  anxiety  for  the  removal  of  tlieir  people  generally,  whose 
departure  would  dissipate  many  existing  olistocles  to  their  naturaliza- 
tion, and  relievG  tliem  of  a  heavy  burden. 

But  admitting  that  some  tribes,  or  parts  of  tribes,  unprepared  for 
dtizonship,  would  cling  to  the  lands  of  their  fathers,  and  we  should  find 
their  objections  to  removal  too  obstinate  to  be  conquered  by  the  plun 
facts  and  arguments  which  the  ease,  as  above  staled,  would  furnish ; 
alill  wc  would  by  no  means  despair  of  ultimate  and  com|)k'te  success. 
The  main  principle,  which,  above  nU  others,  ties  them  to  the  land  of 
their  relations,  con  be  brought  under  our  control,  and  made  to  opcrMe 
ia  favour  of  their  removing  to  the  colony. 

AVe  have  assumed  the  ground  without  fear,  that  some  of  the  several 
tribes  could  presently  Lc  taken  lo  the  colony.  These  would  have  their 
influence  with  ilieir  kindred  and  people  left  behind,  by  whom  they 
would  be  occasionally  visited,  &c  The  result  of  ihe  intercourse  be- 
tween the  colonists  in  comfortable  and  floiirishing  condition,  and  their 
relations  left  on  their  original  possessions,  who  would  he  miserably  de- 
clining under  itccumulatlng  woes,  is  not  problematical.  One  nflcr  ano- 
ther would  be  drawn  into  the  colony.  Now,  an  Indian  says,  I  will  not 
leave  this  country  because  litre  are  my  relations — then,  he  would  say,  1 
will  remove  to  the  colony  because  there  are  my  kindred.  The  Creeks 
who  have  recently  settled  on  the  Arkansas  river  are  affectionately  invit- 
ing their  kindred  on  the  east  of  Mississippi  to  join  them,  and  the  dis- 
position to  emigrate  ihiiher  is  daily  increasing. 

In  urging  the  nccessiiy  of  the  plan  under  consideration,  we  interpose 
not  the  slightest  objection  lo  the  continued  operations  of  missionary 
Gsiabhshmenls  as  they  ot  present  exist.  On  the  contrary,  we  propose 
an  increase  of  those  institutions,  and  that  they  be  carried  on  with  ener- 
gy. For  OS  we  multiply  tho&e  institutions,  and  extend  the  influence  of 
their  operations,  we  increase  the  number  of  those  best  prepared  by 
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Iiabit  and  disposition  to  settle  in  the  colony.  These  institutions  would 
remain  in  the  original  places  of  the  tribes,  so  long  as  the  number  of  those 
tribes  remaining  would  demand  their  labours.  TJiese  institutions  would 
direct  all  the  pupils  of  their  schools,  on  completing  their  several  courses, 
to  the  colony.  These  youths,  assi^ting  by  their  improved  understand- 
ing, their  affinity  to  their  people,  and  the  fond  feelings  aroused  by  their 
adieus,  would  be  powerful  auxiliaries  in  aid  of  the  i-emoval  of  neigh- 
bouring Indians,  unconnected  with  the  schools.  All  would  be  told  tnat 
they  were  not  solicited  to  go  into  a  land  of  strangers  or  enemies — there 
are  teachers,  with  some  of  whom  you  are  personally  acquainted— our 
brothers,  men  who  are  teaching  the  same  things  that  we  arc  in  this 
place,  and  who  will  afford  you  in  that  place  the  same  aid  that  we  do  in 
this,  in  things  relating  to  time,  and  to  eternity. 

Finally,  the  inducements  which  would  invite  them  into  the  colony, 
and  their  increasing  wretchedness,  which  would  urge  them  to  leave  their 
original  residences,  it  is  fully  believed,  would  not  only  meet  the  design 
of  our  Government,  but  would,  in  regard  to  the  facility  of  their  removal, 
far  exceed  the  expectations  which  had  been  indulged  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  undertaking. 

It  is  proper,  however,  before  we  dismiss  this  part  of  our  subject,  to  ob- 
serve, that  notwithstanding  the  preceding  remarks,  we  are  well  aware  of 
some  formidable  obstacles  to  the  proposed  removal  of  the  Indians. 
The  obstacles  to  which  we  allude  will  not  derive  eilher  their  origin  or 
their  support  from  the  Indians  themselves,  but  both  will  be  found  in  the 
avarice  of  white  men,  near  to,  or  mingling  with  the  Indians,  whose  in- 
terest it  is  for  the  natives  to  remain  where  they  are,  and  in  their  present 
condition. 

I  deeply  regret  the  necessity  of  mentioning  this  circumstance,  but 
justice  to  my  subject,  to  the  Indians,  and  to  my  own  conscience,  demand 
it  of  me.  We  may  prepare  to  encounter  a  liost  of  opposers,  consist- 
ing of  traders  both  licensed  and  unlicensed,  many  of  them  speaking^ 
the  Indian  language  fluently,  and  m  habits  of  daily  intercourse  with 
them,  of\en  allied  by  marriage,  and  otherwise  by  blood,  and  of  many 
others,  who  profit  more  or  less  by  a  commission  fn>m  our  Government, 
for  the  performance  of  services  in  the  Indian  department.  Remove  the 
Indians,  and  the  fountain  fails.  Some  estimate  of  the  difliculties  aris* 
ing  from  this  quarter,  may  be  formed  on  considering  the  influence  which 
the  number  of  those  interested  persons,  under  their  favourable  oppor- 
tunities, may  exert  on  the  minds  of  these  ignorant,  uninformed  people, 
whose  prejudices  against  us  are  generally  inveterate,  and  whose  jeal- 
ousies arc  ever  on  the  alert.  Considering  also,  that  in  the  transacting  of 
business  with  the  Indians,  Government  has  generally  been  under  the 
necessity  of  availing  itself  of  the  ser\'ice8  of  these  very  persons.  The 
story  requires  much  delicacy  in  the  telUng,  and  i)erhap8,  has  never  been, 
nor  will  it  now  be  plainly  told,  that  scarce  a  treaty  with  the  Indians 
occurs,  in  which  the  Commissioners  of  the  United  States  are  not  oblig- 
ed to  shape  some  part  of  it  to  suit  the  conrenicnce  of  some  of  this  class 
of  persons. 

While  on  this  topic,  let  us  record  it  to  the  honour  of  our  Government 
and  of  the  individuals  concemed,  that  the  former  has  not  been  so  inju- 
dicious in  the  selection  of  its  oflScers  for  the  Indian  department,  whose 
services  are  performed  in  the  Indian  countiy,  as  not  to  provide  men  of 
an  opposite  character  to  that  of  which  we  have  ^usl  iio^  ^msi^^yafiG&K^ 
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We  know  that  Government  has  in  this  important  trust,  officers  who  are 
men  of  the  most  honest  intention,  and  of  irreproachable  character. 
These  men,  from  the  nature  of  their  business,  soon  become  well  known 
to  the  Government,  and  to  the  public  in  general.  Their  talents  and  in- 
tegrity raise  them  above  suspicion.  Should  those  men  object  to  the 
colonizing  of  the  Indians,  it  would  be  received  as  the  effusion  of  senti- 
ment, and  not  of  selfishness.  Their  instructions  from  Government  will 
be  faithfully  followed,  whatever  may  be  their  own  private  opinions. 
Still  it  does  not  follow  that  we  have  not  much,  very  much  to  fear  from 
the  hundreds  who  will  array  themselves  in  the  ranks  pointed  out  above. 
The  object  may  nevertheless  be  attained.  Our  Government  is  not  so 
feeble  as  to  be  frustrated  in  a  noble  design  which  involves  her  own 
character,  and  the  national  salvation  of  tliousands  of  languishing  suf- 
ferers within  her  territories,  who  are  imploring  her  assistance.  The 
Government  can  accomplish  any  things  and  every  thing,  which  the  plan 
requires,  and  do  it  with  convenience  to  itself. 

It  is  always  to  be  regretted  when  avarice  gets  the  advantage  of  the. 
judgment  of  men.  Neither  companies  nor  individuals  of  respectabili- 
ty in  the  Indian  trade,  liave  any  thing  to  fear  from  tlie  colonizing  scheme. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  fur  trade  has  been  many  years  on  the  decline, 
and  that  it  must  necessarily  continue  to  decline.  I  speak  on  general 
terms.  Individuals  or  companies  may  enlarge  their  business,  and  may 
extend  their  trade  to  some  sections  of  country  less  frequented  by  traders 
than  others,  and  by  these  and  similar  means  realize  an  excess  of  profit. 
We  all  readily  enough  conceive  the  causes  of  decline,  so  far  as  relates  to 
the  diminution  of  fur-bearing  and  other  animals,  by  the  approach  of 
white  settlements,  and  the  increase  of  the  trade.  But  I  cannot  suppose 
that  its  ruin  would  be  materially  hastened  by  merely  collecting  together 
into  one  body  the  Indians  mainly.  Fur-bearing  animals  would  multi- 
ply no  less*,  and  so  long  as  there  remain  forests  and  furs  in  them,  tliere 
wDl  not  be  wanting  men  to  take  them. 

The  only  just  grounds  upon  which  respectable  traders  could  antici- 
pate a  diminution  of  their  profits,  is  the  probability  that  the  Indians 
would  leave  their  country,  and  the  whites  take  possession  of  it,  sooner 
than  these  events  would  occur  by  tlie  ordinary  process  of  removing  them. 
But  what  are  the  profits  of  trade  realized  from  the  wretched  hordes  of 
Indians  in  New-England,  New-York,  Ohio,  and  those  on  the  frontiers 
of  Michigan,  Indiana,  and  Illinois;  or  with  the  four  southern  tribes! 
With  some  it  is  nothing,  and  with  others  it  is  a  mere  trifle.  The  fact  is 
that  the  trade  in  a  great  portion  of  the  country  which  we  naturally  first 
think  of  in  our  colonizing  scheme,  merits  very  little  attention  from  regular 
traders,  but  is  left  chiefly  to  those  who  have  neither  talents  nor. money 
to  enter  upon  business  profitably.  Some  of  the  more  northwardly  parts 
of  the  regions  under  consideration  afford  a  trade  sufficient  to  invite  the 
attention  of  enterprising  traders ;  and  let  it  be  observed  that  these  places 
would  be  the  last  affected  by  the  removal  of  the  Indians  to  the  colony. 
The  interests  of  the  whites  and  the  interests  of  the  Indians,  alike  re- 

•  quire  tliat  the  first  to  be  removed  should  be  those  nearest  to  our  settle- 
ments, and  of  course  of  least  importance  in  the  fur  trade. 

Nearly  allied  to  this  subject  is  the  rapid  diminution  of  the  Indians, 
as  for  example,  the  once  formidable  tribe  of  Miamies,  now  reduced  to 
A^KMit  one  thousand  souls.  The  number  of  Indians  employed  in  the  chase 

dinuDmben  yearly.    The  presumpitioTi  is^  that  colonizing  would  not  so 
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materiady  accelerate  the  diminution  of  those  who  would  engage  in  the 
proper  seasons  in  taking  skins  for  traffic,  as  at  first  we  should  l^  inclin- 
ed to  3uppose.  The  colony  providing  not  only  for  their  rescue  from  the 
course  of  casualties  and  crime,  which  is  prematurely  hurrying  them  out 
of  time,  but  also  for  their  positive  increase  in  numbers,  would  thrive 
upon  the  excess.  Admitting,  however,  that  by  the  opening  of  the 
colony,  the  number  of  actual  hunters  would  be  lessened,  which  indeed 
we  believe  would  be  the  case ;  yet  the  amount  of  peltries  would  not 
thereby  be  diminished ;  an  individual  would  take  the  more. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Regulations  of  the  Colony  in  Relation  to  Laws  and  Men, 

We  have  all  along  held  out  the  idea  that  the  United  States  would 
provide  for  the  colony  laws  and  officers  for  the  execution  of  them.  We 
are  prone  to  extremes.  Hitherto,  in  the  matter  of  Indian  reform,  we 
have  done  too  little.  When  we  take  hold  of  the  subject  in  earnest, 
tliere  is  reason  to  fear  we  shall  do  too  much ;  and  in  no  point  is  there  so 
much  danger  of  excess  as  in  that  which  relates  to  giving  them  laws  and 
picn. 

In  the  judicial  department,  the  wants  of  the  colony  in  its  infancy  will 
be  very  few.  It  is  not  in  the  savage,  but  in  the  civilized  state  that  men 
learn  to  practise  the  intrigues  of  law.  The  whole  code  of  Indian  lawf , 
if  we  may  apply  such  terms  in  the  cose,  is  comprised  in  a  few  regulations 
of  the  most  plain  and  simple  character;  and  yet  they  extend  to  all  their 
wants  about  as  well  as  our  volumes  do  to  ours.  I  nm  not  expressing  an 
opinion  with  regard  to  either  the  utility  or  the  righteousness  of  Uieir 
codes.  An  Indian  taken  from  the  woods,  could  about  as  readily  com- 
prehend the  science  of  chemistry,  as  the  utility  of  the  numerous  laws 
by  which  one  of  our  States  is  governed-.  Our  Government,  apprized  of 
this  fact,  would  not  shock  their  feelings  and  alarm  their  fears  by  impos- 
ing on  them  laws,  which,  in  their  estimation,  would  be  abstruse  and 
superfluous. 

If  our  Government  were  at  first  to  place  in  the  colony  Judges,  Clerkf , 
Sheriffs,  Conbtables,  <Scc.  6ce.  as  might  be  prciper  in  the  formation  of  a 
colony  of  people  taken  from  our  States,  it  would  be  a  serious  hindrance 
rather  than  a  lielp  in  their  reformation.  It  would  place  the  colonists 
in  a  situation  so  de]>endent  as  to  check  in  them  the  spirit  of  improve* 
ment.  As  persons  assured  of  ample  support  from  their  guardians  would 
feel  less  ambitious  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  business,  than  if  left  to 
provide  for  themselves,  so  these  might  be  mode  to  feel  the  influence  of 
a  paralyzing  dependence. 

We  presume  that  our  Government  would,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  settlement,  furnish  them  merely  with  such  agents  as  their  immediate 
wants  would  require,  without  anticipating  subsequent  ones ;  and,  if 
need  be,  would  aftcrwardi  add  men  and  measures.  It  is  confidently 
believed  that  few,  very  few  officers  of  our  appointin^^  «k.^^  ^^  ^wai  ^sfi^ 
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zens,  woiild  ever  be  needed.  We  easily  perceive  that  in  tbe  infancy 
of  the  colony  they  would  not,  and  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  their 
wants  for  men  and  measures,  would  be  an  increase  of  competency  in 
the  colonists  to  provide  both.  So  far  as  the  colonists  would  possess 
tolerable  capacity  for  the  management  of  their  own  internal  concerns, 
they  ought,  certainly,  to  be  allowed  to  exercise  it.  By  this  means  they 
would  promote  a  spirit  of  national  pride  that  would  accelerate  their 
improvement  in  every  respect. 

•  Notwithstanding  the  wretched  condition  of  the  people  under  consi- 
deration, ]  presume  that,  from  the  very  commencement  of  the  settle- 
ment of  the  colony,  they  would  be  far  better  provided  with  men  of  their 
own  tribes,  to  manage  their  business  of  every  kind,  than  even  our 
Government  is  aware  of.  There  are  many  promising  Indian  youtlis  of 
moral  deportment,  and  sterling  talents,  who,  under  the  patronage  of 
benevolent  societies,  and  the  favour  of  Government,  will  have  eminent- 
ly qualified  themselves  for  usefulness  in  the  colony.  We  are  acquaint- 
ed with  one  single  school  in  the  Indian  country,  and  that  not  the  oldest, 
which,  in  the  space  of  three  years,  has  placed  in  suitable  seminaries  in 
the  states  of  New- Jersey,  New-York,  Vermont,  and  Ohio,  twelve  of  its 
pupils,  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  special  qualifications  for  usefulness 
among  their  countrymen.  These  youths  belonging  to  four  different 
tribes,  were  token  from  the  rudest  savage  haunts,  and  taught  in  the  Mis- 
sion School,  habits  of  industry,  and  afforded  that  knowledge  of  letters, 
which  the  time  of  their  attendance  allowed,  and  were  selected  from 
among  their  fellow-students,  as  candidates  for  other  stations  among  their 
countrymen,  than  the  field,  or  the  shop.  Two  of  them  are  studying 
with  a  view  to  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  others,  with  a  view  to  ser- 
vices in  the  schools,  in  the  pulpit,  and  in  the  affairs  of  Government.* 
These  are  not  solitary  instances  of  similar  preparations. 

•  What  an  unanswerable  argument  in  favour  of  colonizing  the  Indians,  is  found 
in  this  circumstance !  The  benevolence  of  societies  and  of  our  Government  in- 
structs Indian  youths,  in  domestic,  agricultunil,  and  mechanic  arts,  and  in  a  word, 
prepares  different  persons  for  filling  with  acceptance  every  department  of  a  ci\'il 
and  religious  community,  not  excepting  the  aflfairs  of  state.  But  deny  us  the  colo- 
ny, and  these  very-  amiable  youths  are,  in  a  manner,  put  out  of  the  world.  Their 
fine  feelings  could  not  brook  the  degradation  with  which  our  prejudices  would 
daily  load  tliem,  if  resident  among  us;  and  what  will  the  knowledge  tliey  have  ac- 
quired in  arts  and  sciences  profit  them  among  their  barbarous  countrymen  ?  Where, 
let  me  ask,  upon  the  face  of  our  continent,  can  the  farmer  make  his  field,  or  the 
workman  his  shop,  in  the  hope  of  the  undisturbed  occupancy  of  either,  and  in  the 
cnjo3rment  of  the  rights  of  man,  in  common  with  tliose  around  him?  Where  will 
those  of  them  whom  we  have  made  men  of  science,  find  scope  for  tbe  emplo}Tnent 
of  their  acquirements? 

I  must  again  advertise  my  reader  that  I  am  not  theorizing.  My  remarks  are  based 
upon  facts  which  have  occurred  under  my  personal  observation.  To  go  no  further 
than  the  case  of  the  twelve  Indian  youths  mentioned  above :  Their  benefactors,  after 
they  had  brought  them  up  from  savage  to  civil,  and  even  genteel  manners,  and  had 
reared  some  of  them  nearly  and  others  quite  to  manhood,  found  their  condition  in- 
volved in  a  dilemma,  from  which  the  anticipation  of  a  colony  alone  could  deliver 
them.  The  tribes  to  which  they  belonged  were  in  their  unimproved,  savage,  and 
unsettled  state,  with  slight  exceptions  which  had  recently  occurred.  The  time 
bad  arrived  for  these  youths  to  leave  the  institution  in  which  they  had  been  brought 
up.  Whither  should  they  ^  ?  With  the  exceptions  drawn  from  our  preceding 
obaervations,  no  alternative  is  lefl  but  for  them  to  return  to  their  savage  countiT- 
wen;  a  people  who  had  no  use  for  a  knowledge  of  letters,  who  were  unsettled, 
Mnd  could  not  give  one  acre  of  \w\d  in  tec  to  even  one  of  their  own  children ;  m 
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By  the  time  of  the  opening  of  the  colony,  for  the  introduction  of  set- 
tlers, there  will  be  many  who  have  been  instructed  in  the  Mission 
schools,  in  a  knowledge  of  domestic,  mechanic,  and  agricultural  arts, 
ready  to  enter  it,  and  to  pursue  these  useful  employments ;  also,  many 
who  had  never  been  connected  with  schools,  but  who,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  civilizing  establishments,  have  been  influenced  to  adopt,  in  a 
degree,  the  habits  of  civilized  life.  These  united  with  the  hundreds  of 
industrious  and  well  informed  Indians  of  the  south,  would  furnish  nearly 
all  the  public  men  which  the  government  would  require. 

These  facts  convince  us  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  the  United 
States  to  furnish  many  agents  besides  what  may  be  really  necessary  to 
manage  affairs  between  one  tribe  and  another,  and  the  location  of  each, 
&c.  We  must  here  avail  ourselves  of  a  tliought  that  occurs,  wliich 
will  add  not  a  little  to  our  arguments  in  support  of  the  opinion  that  the 
colonists  could,  pretty  easily,  be  kept  in  peace  among  themselves ;  that 
is,  the  colony  would  be  commenced  with  improved  materials,  prepared 
by  the  purest  doctrines  of  benevolence,  either  in  approved  schools,  or 
in  their  neighbourhoods,  and  with  the  civilized  southern  Indians. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


Concluding  Arguments  and  Remarks. 

We  have  more  than  once  assumed  that  the  plan  of  colonizing  the 
Indians,  provides  for  the  earlier  removal  of  them  than  could  otherwise 
be  expected.  When  we  consider  the  interest  wliich  all  who  are  engaged 
in  the  work  of  Indian  reform  would  feel  in  the  colonizing  of  these 
people,  and  their  influence  over,  at  least  the  pupils  of  their  schools,  and 
the  Indians  in  their  immediate  neighbourhoods;  when  we  reflect  on 
the  suitableness  of  the  place  proposed,  and  the  assurance  of  assistance, 
and  of  the  good  faith  of  our  Government,  that  can  be  given  to  under- 

pcople  abandoned  to  every  vice,  witlioiit  a  home,  witliout  a  hope!  No  wonder  if 
they  wlio  had  sacrificed  the  society  of  friends,  and  the  comforts  of  civilized  life, 
and  who  had  encountered  extraordinary  hardships  in  a  residence  in  the  Indian 
countr>'  for  the  sake  of  savin{^  tliosc  youtlis  from  the  wretchedness  of  their  less  for- 
tunate countr>'mcn,  sliould,  afler  all  their  privations  and  labours,  regret  tliat  these 
fruits  of  their  toils  were  under  the  necessity  of  returning^  to  tlie  haunts  of  bar- 
barism. 

I  wish  that  I  could  lay  the  evil  had,  in  no  instance,  ad^-anccd  further  tlian  to  m 
menace  of  our  hopes,  as  in  the  cases  stated  above.  But  I  am  not  so  happy.  I  am 
personally  acquainted  with  many  Indian  youths  who  have  been  broug'ht  up  by  the 
band  of  benevolence,  and  have  completed  their  courses  in,  and  left  tlic  institutions, 
who  are  at  this  moment  like  friendless  outcasts,  to  whom  tiie  earth  has  denied  a  place 
beyond  the  extent  of  a  j|rravc — ^half-minj^ling  with  tlieir  people,  from  whose  wretch- 
edness and  depravity  they  recoil,  and  lialf-mingling  with  the  whites,  where  their 
bitterness  of  soul  becomes  not  less  intolerable.  The  evil  is  progressinfi^.  Scores 
of  amiable  Indian  youths  arc  in  the  schools,  rising  to  manhoiod  and  womanliood, 
with  knowledge  and  virtue  rendering  them  worthy  of  equality  in  the  scale  of  the 
most  honoured  and  happy  of  our  race,  who  must  presently  be  dismissed  from  the 
schools  under  the  sickemng  prospects  above  stated. 
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Standing  Indians  of  influence  in  their  tribes,  we  flatter  ourselves  that 
the  ground  we  have  taken  will  not  be  disputed.  We  trust  that  all  will 
agree  that  a  nucleus  to  the  colony  could  not  only  be  formed  imme- 
diately, but  it  could  be  formed  under  circumstances  peculiarly  favour* 
able  to  a  rapid  accession.  Moreover,  there  are  Creeks,  Cherokecs, 
Choctaws,  and  Shawanoes,  already  in  tliat  country,  all  of  whom  have 
made  considerable  advances  in  civilization.  Delawares,  Osaged,  Kaiizas, 
and  others  now  there,  could  at  once  be  subjected  to  the  regulations  of 
the  territory.  It  only  remains  for  government  to  appropriate  the  ter- 
ritory, and  establish  its  regulations,  and  we  shall  find  the  settlement 
of  the  country  already  considerably  advanced. 

In  view  of  all  the  circumstances  relating  to  this  matter,  I  think  few 
will  venture  to  doubt  that  the' people  of  whom  we  are  speaking  could, 
with  some  exceptions  among  those  of  the  south,  be  removed  to  the  co- 
lony, just  as  speedily  as  our  Government  would  choose  Most  of  them 
are  so  under  the  controllmg  influence  of  the  United  States,  that  they 
can  be  removed,  without  coercion,  at  almost  any  time,  I  mean,  as 
matters  at  present  stand,  without  any  colonizing  measures.  It  would 
be  our  interest  indeed  to  have  them  out  of  our  way ;  but  motives  of  hu- 
manity forbid  removing  them,  until  some  provisions  be  made  for  their 
subsequent  accommodation.  An  almost  insatiable  thirst  for  the  exten- 
sion of  our  settlements,  prevails  generally  throughout  the  United  States. 
When  the  natit^s  shall  be  provided  with  a  peaceable  and  permanent 
habitation,  conscience  and  interest  will  alike  say,  Let  them  go. 

On  page  23  we  expressed  a  hope  that  we  should  be  able  to  make 
it  appear,  that  by  colonizing  the  Indians,  an  item  of  annual  expenditure 
of  our  Government  of  some  moment,  would  be  superseded.  The  item 
to  which  we  alluded,  is  that  allowed  to  Indian  Agents,  Sub- A  gents,  and 
Interpreters.  The  United  States  have  employed  in  the  department  of 
Indian  agencies,  four  superintendents,  twenty  agents,  thirty-six  sub- 
agents,  and  thirty-eight  interpreters.  The  salaries  of  the  first  amount 
to  $4,G00 ;  of  the  second,  to  $'28,300 ;  of  the  third,  to  $18,600 ;  and  of 
the  fourth,  to  $15,031 :  making  an  aggregate  of  $66,531  expended  an- 
nually in  salaries  in  this  department.  Colonizing  the  Indiuns  would,  in 
a  short  time,  supersede  one  half  or  more  of  the  agencies,  and  an  equal 
proportion  of  the  expense,  say  $33,265 :  50  per  annum.  This  is  not  a 
trifling  sum  to  be  positively  saved  on  the  single  item  of  salaries  con- 
nected with  Indian  agencies ;  and  the  period  would  arrive  when  no  part 
of  it  would  be  required.  Add  this  annual  saving  to  any  supposed  dis- 
advantage that  would  result  to  us  from  the  execution  of  the  plan,  or  as 
the  matter  plainly  appears  to  me,  add  it  to  the  supposed  real  advantages 
which  the  scheme  promises  to  us,  and  it  alike  commends  the  design  of 
colonizing  the  Indians. 

On  thb  subject  I  have  usually  throughout  preferred  speaking  in  ge- 
neral terms,  especially  on  the  government  of  the  colony.  I  have  deemed 
it  prudent  to  avoid  shackling  our  plan  with  small  particulars,  on  which 
there  might  be  a  diversity  of  opinion,  and  which  might  be  varied,  with- 
out materially  affecting  vital  principles.  When  once  the  main  lines  are 
drawn,  the  details  can  easily  be  filled  up.  The  language  of  existing 
measures  will  be  easily  understood,  when  they  call  for  the  adoption  of 
new  ones.  We  shall  deem  it  pufficient  on  this  point  to  add  our  settled 
opinion,  that  Government  need  not  employ  in  this  matter,  either  a  great 
number  of  men  ^  or  a  gi^at  amount  of  money;  the  success  of  the  enters 
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prise  will  not  depend  upon  either^  or  upon  both.  But  to  insure  success, 
we  should  begin  in  the  proper  place,  and  move  on  with  system.  We 
should  first  find  the  place^  and  then  look  out  for  the  people  to  fill  it. 
And  the  very  same  acts  which  will  furnish  the  people^  will,  at  the  same 
time,  provide  the  means  for  placing  them  in  the  colony;* 

We  cannot  too  soon  take  hold  of  this  subject  in  good  earnest.  We 
have  already  too  long  delayed  it.  Our  delay  has  been  h,  pecuniary  loss 
to  us  of  thousands, — may  I  not  more  properly  say,  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars, and  of  thousands  of  valuable  lives,  wasted  in  wars  with  the  In- 
dians,— while  at  the  same  time,  we  have  interposed  no  effectual  preven- 
tive of  the  wastings  and  wotis  of  this  ill-fated  people. 

We  are  not  prepared  to  state  with  precision  the  amount  of  money 
which  has  been  expended  by  the  United  States  on  Indian  wars ;  but  we 
believe  that  we  shall  be  safe  in  supposing  that  one  tenth  part  of  the 
amount,  judiciously  applied  to  the  reformation  of  the  Indians,  on  the 
plan  proposed,  would  have  superseded  all  necessity  for  the  expenditure 
of  the  remaining  nine  tenths — would  have  prevented  most  of  the  fright- 
ful calamities  of  our  Indian  wars ;  and,  instead  of  leaving  among,  and 
near  to  us,  a  miserable  and  perishing  people,  would  have  ornamented 
our  happy  land  with  another  state^  connected  with  those  which  do  ex- 
ist, by  such  ties  as  would  sit  easily  and  advantageously  upon  both,  em- 
bracing hundreds  of  thousands  of  happy  people. 

Our  civilizing  institutions  know  not  whither  to  direct  the  subjects  of 
their  charge  on  the  completion  of  their  courses.  Too  many,  alas,  of 
those  once  hopeful  beneficiaries  are  already  sinking  to  ruin  by  our  de- 
lay. Why  should  we  begin  the  work  of  Indian  reform',  and,  leaving  it 
incomplete, lose  the  labour  and  the  funds  we  have  bestowed  upon  it?  Our 
benevolent  institutions  which  are  at  present  in  operation  are  good ;  they 
are  efficient  so  far  as  we  ought  to  expect  them  to  be.  But  tliey  cannot 
reach  the  whole  case.  The  system  is  incomplete.  These  institutions 
cannot  be  expected  to  change  the  wildernesses  in  which  they  are  loca- 
ted, into  fruitful  fields,  as  applied  to  the  natives ;  for  it  is  well  under- 
stood that  the  natives  must  shortly  leave  those  phiees  for  others  unknown, 
or  be  exposed  to  more  certain  ruin.     Those  establishments  can  do  no 

*  From  a  desire  to  exhibit  the  colonizing  plan  in  a  light  as  unexceptionable  is 
possible,  I  have  not  pressed  the  claims  of  the  Indians  to  the  full  extent  that  my 
own  judgment  carries  me.  Our  proposals  in  respect  to  monied  means,  are  made 
more  favourable  to  us,  tlian  comports  with  the  justice  of  their  cause,  and  the  mag- 
nanimity of  a  wealtliy  and  righteous  nation.  We  can,  and  we  ought  to  do  m(n« 
for  them  than  I  have  proposecl,  and  a  hope  is  indulged  tliat  a  generous  and  humane 
public  will  honourably  protest  against  its  littleness. 

It  would  well  comport  with  the  character  of  our  countr}',  and  our  abundant  re- 
sources, to  make  |  direct  appropriation  of  a  respect:ible  sum,  for  the  immediate 
relief  of  the  Indians,  and  not  wait  the  less  expeditious  progress  of  our  plan.  If  we 
were  poor  and  could  not  pay  our  just  debts,  or  bestow  a  needed  charity,  wc  could 
find  an  apolofQr  for  the  omission  of  both.  But  we  are  not  poor.  No  nation  upon 
earth  can  so  easily  discharge  debts  of  either  justice  or  benevolence,  as  ours.  And 
it  is  fondly  hoped  that  in  disposition  wc  shall  be  found  to  excel,  even  more  than  in 
means. 

We  have,  for  a  few  years  past,  been  trying  the  experiment  of  an  ^propriatum 
for  purposes  of  Indian  reform,  of  $10,000  per  annum.  The  success  or  the  expe- 
riment has  exceeded  what  had  been  our  most  sanguine  expectations.  Taught  by 
experience  how  to  apply  and  vhert  to  apply,  the  digiiitv  of  our  liberal  institutions 
calls  upon  us  to  say  at  once,  we  tnV/  apply  to  this  object  a  sum  becomiiig  our  du- 
racter,  and  commensurate  with  the  exigencies  of  the  case. 
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more  than  take  the  rude  timbers  of  the  forest,  and  prepare  them  for  the 
building.  Here  their  labours  end.  Unless  we  add  otlier  operations  for 
the  purposes  of  collecting  together,  and  of  uniting  the  materials,  wc 
shall  have  the  mortification  of  seeing  the  objects  on  which  we  have  be- 
stowed much  labour,  successively  perishing  amidst  the  more  neglected 
mass.  We  have  actually  arrived  at  the  place  where  we  are  constrained 
to  feel  the  want  of  immediate  relief,  such  alone  as  the  colonization 
system  provides  for.  1  have  not  only  witnessed  the  dilemma  of  those 
who  arc  engaged  in  the  work  of  Indian  reform,  but  also,  with  my  oicn 
cars,  again  and  again,  heard  reflecting  pupils  of  the  schools,  whose 
good  understanding  led  them  to  foresee  the  darkness  which  intercepted 
their  march,  inquire  of  their  benefactors,  *^  Whither  shall  we  go,  what 
shall  we  do  when  we  leave  you]*'  I  wish  that  one  half  only,  of  the 
anxietv  and  evil  which  attend  tliis  staofe  of  our  work  of  Indian  reform, 
could  be  distinctly  understood  by  those  who  possess  power  to  help.  The 
single  instance  of  one  whom  I  beheld  weeping  alone,  and  who,  on  my 
inquiry,  declared  the  cause  of  his  grief  to  be  the  anxiety  to  which  I 
have  referred  above,  would  iurnish  argument  in  favour  of  colonizing 
these  people,  worth  volumes  of  speculations. 

How  exceedingly  discouraging  must  be  the  work  of  civilizing  Indians, 
to  those  engaged  iu  it,  under  existing  circumstances.  They  form  mis- 
sionary establishments  in  the  wilderness  under  great  disadvantages  and 
privations,  and  all  under  the  sickening  reflection,  that  these  stations 
must  soon  be  abandoned  for  others,  to  be  made  in  other  forests,  further 
back,  to  which  the  people  for  whom  they  toil  will  soon  be  driven. 
With  a  long  trial  of  their  patience,  they  at  length  prevail  on  some  of 
their  rude  neighbours  to  erect  houses,  and  enclose  fields.  They  have 
the  satisfaction  to  see  them  beginning  to  raise  domestic  animals,  and  to 
hush  the  cryings  of  their  half-starved  children  by  something  like  a  regu- 
lar supply  of  wholesome  food.  They  would  congratulate  themselves  on 
the  prospect  of  receiving  an  ample  reward  for  their  labours ;  but  the 
thought  perpetually  haunts  them — These  people  must  soon  quit  their 
fields  and  houses,  and  go  back  into  the  wilderness  again,  or  what  is 
worse,  be  circumscribed  to  a  small  spot,  surrounded  by  white  popula- 
tion— in  which  case  their  destiny  ceases  to  be  doubtful ;  or  they  must  be 
made  to  feel  the  efiects  of  State  laws,  to  their  ruin. 

But  with  all  the  regret  which  benevolent  associations  feel  on  these 
accounts,  even  when  their  labours  are  aided  by  the  patronage  of  Govern- 
ment, they  have  not  the  power  of  improving  the  matter.  They  may 
form  new  establishments,  and  strengthen  old  ones.  But  they  have  not 
the  power  of  procuring  a  single  spot  upon  the  face  of  the  whole  earth, 
on  which  they  may  locate  the  people  of  their  charge,  and  say.  Here 
you  may  *^  sit  under  your  own  vine  and  fig-tree,  and^one  shall  make 
you  afraid."  This  power  is  vested  alone  in  Government — to  our  Go- 
vernment we  appeal — we  do  it  in  behalf  of  a  people  who,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions,  cannot  plead  their  own  cause,  some  of  whom  at  this  mo' 
ment  sit  hy  my  side.  Oh  that  God,  who  made  the  world  to  be  inhabited 
by  man,  would  grant  a  little  space  for  the  occupancy  of  these  people ! — 
Would  grant  them  some  room  in  the  sympathies  of  our  Government  f 
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A  BBBP  EECArnxi.ATK»  sksB  c2mc 

We  have  endeavoured  to  liioir  tliax  the  Aboricaef  vf  ^mt  smmi-j  mt 
not  noxious  vermin  of  which  we  oasht  to  rid  tbe  wcjrji.  )nr 
tied  to  the  rights  of  men.  The  justice  of  tbe^  rU:rL-*  ^^  :i«^  mil 
inhabit,  is  not  inferior  to  the  moct  ri^t^oa*  \ijC  ■2wLs^rsj:ii  'jzjit^ 
any  people,  in  any  part  of  the  eanh.  erer  pr*rf*r7«:<i  ti  i  >:r:>--a  rf  x- 
These  people,  whatever  may  hare  htofiSi^  of  »  y.-ry.:.  x  */jk>-  jrv- 
perty,  or  wherever  may  be  the  resi-iu^  of  r:  4:  ;:r=:^.t:-.:.  zjx^*  ^sm  » 
wretched  remnant,  lingering  on  oar  \3f^tT^.  :zLi::i^r*r<  .:.  zzjji^.rj.  rryn&r 
sinking  into  extinction,  and  without  power  to  ««t«:  -^.^rrr^^-r^K 
our  Government  pluck  the  half-confumed  brari<24  frora  !^«  £/». 
soon  disappear.  We  have  the  mean?  of  doing  it— ^f  dfxr.r  ac 
loss  to  ourselves,  and  in  all  probability,  with  pontiT«  cMkTeiijeaee 
profit.  We  have  the  best  place  which  our  portion  of  the  cofttnMftvc  cv«r 
afforded  for  such  a  purpose,  yet  unoccupied  by  us.  to  ptt  ikem  tm 
their  perpetual  home,  and  we  can  conveniently  and 
them  to  it.  In  their  case  there  is  no  alternative ;  witfacat  eoi 
them,  they  will  inevitably  perish,  as  past  experience  tetufiet; 
they  will  be  saved,  as  evidence  no  less  indubitaftJe  Sum  ineooteslaWf 
proved.     8kaU  we  save  them  or  not?    Hcavex  axu  utMAwnr 

TUB  ANSWER ! 


APPENDIX. 


No.  I. 

Reasons  for  Writings  S^c, 

The  following  numbers  are  not  written  from  n  fondness  for  writing, 
nor  from  a  supposition  that  I  shall  be  able  to  tell  what  no  one  else 
knows ;  but  because  I  feel  confident  that  the  state  of  the  case  requires 
something  to  be  written  at  this  time ;  because  I  know  of  no  one  else 
who  will  write  upon  this  subject;  and  because  I  am,  in  providence,  so 
situated,  that  it  would  be  particularly  criminal  in  me  to  omit  doing  any 
thing  within  my  power,  for  the  melioration  of  tlie  condition  of  the  In- 
dians. 

The  foregoing  pages  were  designed,  on  their  first  publication,  as  an 
appeal  to  our  government  in  behedf  of  the  Indians.  We  all  well  under- 
stand in  whom  autliority  is  vested,  and  who  sit  at  the  helm  of  our  pub- 
lic affairs.  Of  those  persons,  we  have  respectfiilly  solicited  and  have 
obtained  a  hearing.  The  reflection  is  pleasant,  that  our  piaycr  is  only 
a  response  to  the  correct  thoughts  and  generous  feelings  of  the  rulers 
and  lawgivers  of  our  nation.  More  than  ordinary  interest  has  recently 
been  manifested  on  this  subject,  and  matters  obviously  a])pear  to  be  ap- 
proximating a  crisis ;  and,  we  trust,  a  favourable  one.  As  might  be 
expected,  we  find  the  wise  and  the  good  diflering  in  the  choice  of  mea- 
sures for  the  accomplishment  of  an  end  alike  desirable  to  all.  There- 
fore, every  grain  which  can  be  cast  into  lli?  scal#  of  information,  is  at 
this  time  particularly  called  for,  and  every  correct  -tliought  disclosed  may 
contribute  somewhat  to  a  favourable  influence  on  the  beam.  Even  erro* 
beous  sentiments  on  this  subject  had  better  become  public,  than  be 
allowed  a  secret  influence  ui>on  our  conduct.  Let  the  error  be  known, 
and  it  may  be  corrected. 

The  last  two  administrations  have  commended  the  measures  which 
alone,  we  are  constrained  to  believe,  are  calculated  to  rescue  the  Indians 
from  extinction.  After  such  respectable  commendations  of  the  subject 
to  the  consideration  of  Congress,  it  may  to  some  appear  presuming  for 
us  to  add  our  entreaties  and  remarks;  but  I  am  confident  that  the  mat- 
ter is  not  thus  viewed  by  the  parties  just  alluded  to,  who  have  had  the 
subject  under  consideration.  The  measures  have  been  commended, 
and,  through  the  proper  oflicers  of  the  department,  facts  and  arguments 
have  been  stated.  This  was  designed  to  elicit  inquiry,  information,  and 
action. 

.  Members  of  Congress  are  the  representatives  of  the  people,  in  hom  it 
is  their  happiness  to  serve,  and  especially  those  of  their  own  particular 
districts,  when  it  can  be  done  in  accordance  with  the  interests  of  the 
whole. 

WrongK  of  our  government  in  relation  to  the  Indians,  have  been  ex- 
pressed in  terms  proper  enowjrh  for  those  who  employed  them,  but 
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which,  from  iheir  plainness  would  be  rulhcr  indecorous  in  me.*  Now, 
let  it  be  known  to  us  all  tlmt  these  errors  of  our  government,  of  whicl^ 
our  public  men  speak  without  reserve,  are  not  crimes  particularly  of  our 
representatives,  nor  of  any  class  of  public  officers.  Ours  is  a  govern- 
ment of  the  people,  and  an  eiTor  of  the  government  is  one  in  which  the 
people  are  implicated.  What  our  government  authorities  have  done, 
has  been  done  in  accordance  with  the  general  impulse  of  the  commu- 
nity. Our  public  officers  serve  us,  and  have  done  it  with  fidelity  unex- 
ampled in  the  history  of  the  world.  They  are  themselves  an  integrant 
part  of  the  people ;  they  carry  wiih  them  to  their  seats  of  authority  and 
deliberation,  the  feelings  and  views  of  the  people,  and  in  them  is  formed 
the  focus  of  our  desires.  If,  therefore,  as  is  universally  believed,  the 
policy  of  government  in  relation  to  the  Indians,  has  heretofore  been 
wrong,  a  proper  method  of  correcting  the  wrong  would  be  to  attempt  a 
reformation  in  the  community  in  general.  We,  therefore,  earnestly  en- 
treat all  into  whose  hands  our  remarks  may  fall,  not  to  consider  the 
subject  as  belonging  exclusively  to  the  consideration  of  Congress,  and 
heads  of  departments,  but  one  which  presents  itself  to  the  serious  in- 
vestigation of  every  benevolent  person  in  the  United  States. 

In  illustration  of  my  views,  allow  me  attention  to  one  case  only,  in 
which  our  public  functionaries  have  repeatedly  told  us  errors  have  oc- 
curred, fraught  with  destruction  to  the  Indians,  to  wit :  the  quick  suc- 
cession with  which  treaties  have  been  held  with  them  for  the  extinguish- 
ment of  their  title  to  land.     It  is  no  more  likely  that  these  treaties  ori- 
ginated with  officers  of  government  than  with  others.     I  have  reason  to 
believe  that  Commissioners  have  sometimes  entered  upon  these  duties 
with  a  degree  of  reluctance,  and  in  compliance  with  the  general  wish, 
rather  than  with  their  own  personal  inclinations.     An  insatiable  thirst 
for  wealth  and  for  territory  pervades  the  community.     Some  enterpris- 
ing, not  to  say  ambitious  citizens,  form  schemes,  the  accomplishment  of 
which  requires  the  extinguishment  of  Indian  title  to  a  certain  tract  of 
country.     The  desires  of  those  persons  are  easily  diffused  among  others, 
and  readily  find  their  way  to  our  pubhc  authorities,  accompanied  by 
importunities.     When,  therefore,  we  again  hear  of  lands  being  pur- 
chased of  the  Indians,  let  us  not  say  they,  but  toe  have  done  it.     It  is 
rime  that  all  who  feel  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  Indians  should,  by 
open  and  candid  investigation,  elicit  the  most  eUgible  plans  for  their 
improvement,  and  while  eyery  one  feels  ready  to  yield,  if  necessaiy, 
some  points  of  minor  consequence,  let  us  endeavour  to  unite  upon  vitai 
principles,  and  make  a  simultaneous  and  unceasing  effort. 


No.  II. 

Character  of  Indian  Missions, 

Whoever  dispassionately  views  the  subject  of  colonizing  the  Indians, 
will,  perceive  that  it  is  a  work  of  time,  not  to  be  effected  in  a  few  years. 
It  so  happens  that  self-interest  is,  in  general,  the  predominant  principle 

*  See  Reports  to  CongreM  of  Secretuieii  Calhoun  and  Barbour,  in  1834  sod 
1826,  and  speeches  in  Coogreai  of  MeMrt.  M'Lean,  Lumpkin^  Smith,  and  Qtib«t«^ 
in  1838. 
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in  goyemment;  consequently,  those  tribes  which  are  least  in  our  way, 
we  shall  feel  least  desirous  to  remove.  Hence  we  hear  much  said  re- 
■specting  the  removal  of  the  southern  Indians,  and  less  respecting  that 
of  others.  We  may,  therefore,  expect  the  necessity  for  missions  to  con- 
tinue undiminished  for  many  years  to  come.  It  is  possible  that  in  the 
Indian  territory,  missionary  operations  may  assume  slight  shades  of  dif- 
ference from  those  among  the  several  tribes  in  their  original  places. 
This  difference  will  occur  merely  in  accommodation  to  the  circumstances 
in  which  each  will  be  placed.  It  will  be  proper  to  prosecute  missionary 
operations  in  each  tribe  to  the  greatest  extent  practicable,  because  by  so 
doing  they  may  the  more  readily  be  induced  to  remove  to  the  teriltory. 
Every  missionary  would  be  influenced  by  the  directions  of  the  society  he 
served,  by  the  instructions  of  government,  and,  most  of  all,  by  his  own 
solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  his  people,  to  persuade  them  to  remove. 
All  civilizing  agents  would  be  desirous  to  exchange  their  temporary  re- 
sidences among  the  several  tribes  for  such  as  would  be  permanent;  and 
no  pains  would  be  spared  by  them  to  accomplish  it.  All  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  would  facilitate  the  views  of  government. 

Further,  those  efforts  should  be  prosecuted  with  energy,  because  by 
them  emigrants  to  the  territory  would  be  prepared,  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  for  citizenship.  This  would  tend  greatly  to  obviate  difficulties 
which  some  persons  have  anticipated,  from  a  supposed  heterogeneous 
assemblage  of  savages.  Those  establishments  are  at  present  too  few ; 
their  increase  is  desirable  in  proportion  to  the  interest  we  feel  in  the 
improvement  of  the  Indians. 

At  present  those  institutions  are  supported  chiefly  by  the  munificence 
of  benevolent  associations  and  individuab,  and  in  part  by  appropria- 
tions of  Congress  for  that  special  purpose,  and  by  treaty  stipulations. 
Arguments  are  numerous  and  strong  in  favour  of  the  whole  expense 
being  met  by  government,  without  applying  a  charity  of  any  one  in  the 
case.  But  should  the  benevolent  perceive  that  the  improvement  of  the 
natives  would  be  rendered  precarious  by  withholding  their  bounty,  they 
would  deem  it  not  only  a  duty  but  a  privilege  to  give.  I  fully  believe 
this  would  be  the  case  for  the  following  reasons. 

Government  allowances  have  generally  been  applied  in  conjunction 
,  with  funds  of  benevolent  societies.  (See  "  Remarks,'*  page  24.)  By 
this  means  the  application  of  the  same  has  been  strictly  and  success- 
fully guarded  against  abuse.  This  fact  is  the  highest  commendation 
which  this  plan  could  receive  as  proper  for  time  to  come.  When  the 
improvement  of  the  Indians  becomes  a  business  entirely  of  the  govern- 
ment, it  will  be  impossible  to  defend  it  from  abuse.  No  matter  how 
wise  and  well-disposed  may  be  men  in  authority,  the  nature  of  the  case 
is  such  as  past  experience,  in  relation  to  our  intercourse  with  the  In- 
dians, has  unquestionably  proven,  that  it  is  impossible  for  Government 
to  oversee  the  subject  so  as  to  render  its  good  management  certain. 
There  is  something  of  principle,  something  of  the  tenderness,  patience, 
and  endurance  of  benevolence  and  religion  required  in  the  matter  of 
Indian  improvement.  The  people  whom  we  propose  to  relieve  are  feeble 
and  dependent;  authority  and  strength  may  be  requisite  in  providing 
the  home,  and  even  the  cradle  of  the  infant,  but  it  is  the  gentle  hand, 
guided  by  the  tenderest  feelings  of  the  human  heart,  that  sooths  its  sor- 
rows. 
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In  all  our  doings  for  the  benefit  of  our  fellow  men,  we  should  keep  in 
sight  what  human  nature  is  in  him  who  gives,  as  well  as  in  him  who 
receives.  Such  is  our  nature  that  should  the  matter  of  Indian  improve- 
ment become  a  business  of  government  alone,  and  cease  to  be  considered 
an  enterprise  of  benevolence,  tlie  solicitude  for  success,  which  is  one  of 
the  main  spriugs  of  action,  even  in  government  itself,  would  abate.  Our 
Presidents,  Secretaries,  Congressmen,  dtc.  who  have  encouraged  Indian 
improvement,  have  all  acted  under  the  influence  of  principles  of  bene- 
volence ;  not  as  derived  from  government,  as  such,  but  as  being  them- 
selves a  part  of  that  community  in  which  has  lately  been  awakened  and 
cherished  to  a  happy  extent,  a  spirit  of  **  good  will  towards  man." 
The  policy  of  government  has  remained  much  the  same  from  the  first, 
with  only  such  changes  in  favour  of  the  Indians  as  equalled  the  im- 
proved state  of  society  in  the  United  States. 

Within  a  few  years  past,  more  than  ordinary  concern  for  the  welfare 
of  our  fellow  men  has  pcn-aded  our  country  generally.  The  wretched 
have  every  where  been  sought  out  by  the  hand  of  kindness,  from  the 
obscure  hovels  in  the  suburbs  of  our  cities,  to  the  weather-beaten  sa- 
vage who  flies  o'er  the  plain  or  lurks  in  the  wood.  It  is  this  spirit  of 
humanity  and  kindness  that  has  prompted  our  rulers  and  lawgivers  to 
action  in  tlie  case  under  consideration,  they  being  themselves  a  part  of 
the  people  who  are  subjects  of  its  influence.  Benevolent  societies  and 
individuals,  therefore,  should  not  abate  the  fervency  of  their  prayer8« 
nor  lessen  the  amount  of  their  charities;  rather  both  should  be  aug- 
mented, under  a  full  conviction  that,  by  so  doing,  they  contribute  most 
efiectually  to  the  adoption  and  to  the  promotion  of  such  measures  of 
government  as  are  calculated  to  accomplish  the  end  desired.  Should 
benevolent  societies  and  individuals  cease  to  invest  funds  in  establish- 
ments for  Indian  improvement;  their  missionaries,  should  they  be  caie- 
ful  to  provide  them,  would  become  accountable  to  the  government  only, 
and  not  to  them.  Those  societies  would  lose  both  their  right  and  their 
inclination  to  direct ;  tlie  present  salutary  ellects  of  their  watchful  super- 
intendence would  consc(|uent]y  cease. 

This  subject  has  been  fruitful  in  speculations  relative  to  the  most  eli- 
gible mode  of  operation.  But  it  is  fully  believed  that  few  defects  of 
magnitude  can  be  detected  in  the  present  generally  approved  plan.  I 
have  supposed  that  only  one  existed,  viz.  the  schools  being  composed  of 
both  sexes.  For  the  same  reasons  which  induce  us  to  form  separate 
schools  for  the  sexes  in  our  states,  I  would  advise  that  they  be  kept  dis- 
tinct among  the  Indians,  especially  among  those  in  the  territory.  Ifo- 
dern  missionary  op^Tutions  do  not  sufier  by  a  comparison  with  former 
ones.  The  success  of  our  labours  in  preparing  many  Indians  for  a  [let- 
ter condition  than  that  of  their  dependent  i-elatives,  is  a  reason  whieh 
strongly  urges  the  adoption  of  a  different  policy  of  government. 

Missionaries  to  the  Indians  enter  upon  labours  widely  different  from 
those  of  missionaries  to  most  other  heathen  nations.  Take,  for  exam- 
ple, a  mission  to  Ilindostan  or  Burmali.  In  either  of  those  places  it  is 
not  necessary  to  adopt  measures  to  render  the  people  stationanr,  because 
they  are  already  so.  While  each  Indian  tribe  knows  its  own  limits,  be- 
yond which  they  only  occasionally  pass,  their  present  condition  obliges 
them  frequently  to  change  places.  They  assemble  at  their  Tillages  in 
May  and  June,  and  plant  and  cultivate  their  small  fields,  averagiiig 
about  an  acre  to  a  family.    They  own  no  other  domestic  animals  tnm^ 
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horses  and  dojjs,  the  former  of  which  are  not  used  for  draught.  While 
cultivating  their  ground,  their  sustenance  is  chiefly  obtained  by  hunting, 
and  by  digging  the  wild  potatoe  and  other  roots;  consequently,  they 
are  much  of  their  time  absent  from  their  villages  even  at  this  season. 
Their  crops  are  harvested  about  the  commencement  of  frosts  in  au- 
tumn; part  of  their  corn  and  potatoes,  and  perhaps  some  few  farming 
and  cooking  utensils,  are  then  deposited  in  secret  places  in  holes  dug 
in  the  earth.  This  done,  all,  both  male  and  female,  old  and  young, 
move  off  according  to  inclination,  on  their  hunting  excursions.  During 
the  hunting  season  they  move  from  place  to  place,  as  may  be  suggested 
by  the  plenty  of  game  and  the  prospect  of  grass  and  brush  for  their 
horses.  In  the  breaking  up  of  winter,  they  make  sugar  from  the  sugar 
maple,  and,  as  above  remarked,  return  to  their  villages  at  the  season  of 
planting. 

Should  a  missionary  station  himself  in  one  of  their  villages,  and  even 
succeed  in  securing  a  tolerable  congregation  to  hear  religious  and  other 
instructions ;  in  September  or  October  his  people  would  leave  him  alone, 
not  to  see  the  smoke  of  a  single  hut  beside  his  own,  until  the  following 
May  or  June.  Should  he  follow  them  on  their  huntings,  his  labours 
would  often  be  limited  to  a  single  family.  Admitting  that,  during  the 
summer,  some  had  profited  by  his  instructions,  a  sad  deterioration  might 
be  expected  on  their  return  the  following  spring.  These  remarks  are 
not  intended  to  apply  to  the  southern  tribes,  but  to  those  on  the  north 
and  west. 

The  first  consideration,  therefore,  with  those  who  embark  in  the  work 
.  of  Indian  improvement  is,  by  what  means  they  may  be  rendered  sta- 
tionary.  It  is  at  once  obvious  that  to  effect  this,  they  must  be  induced 
to  adopt  habits  of  industry,  must  cultivate  the  ground  on  a  larger  scale, 
keep  domestic  animals  and  employ  them  for  servile  purposes,  and  con- 
sequently must  inclose  their  fields  with  fences.  In  prospect  of  the  wants 
of  their  future  improved  condition,  the  youths  of  both  sexes  must  be  in- 
structed in  letters,  and,  as  a  matter  inseparably  connected  with  both 
their  present  and  eternal  welfare,  religious  insJtruction  should  be  im- 
parted to  the  greatest  possible  extent.  But  we  cannot  hope  for  much 
progress  in  literature  or  religion,  until  they  become  so  situated  as  to 
make  it  possible  for  them  to  attend  to  the  means  wliich  Heaven  has 
ordained  should  be  employed  for  improvement  in  these  things. 

Every  missionary  station,  therefore,  that  it  may  be  efficient,  must  add 
to  its  religious  advantages  a  school  for  instruction  in  letters,  and  it  must 
become  a  working  institution.  Females  must  be  taught  to  use  the  spin- 
ning-wheel and  needle,  and  to  perform  all  kiuds  of  domestic  labour; 
and  the  males  must  be  instructed  in  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts. 
These  encouragements  to  labour  must  be  extended  beyond  the  precincts 
of  the  schools,  to  the  surrounding  country,  and  all,  as  far  as  practicable, 
and  circumstances  shall  suggest,  be  encouraged  to  similar  habits  of  in- 
dustry. 

It  will  readily  be  perceived  that  n  missionary  to  such  a  people  as 

thede,  has  work  before  him  of  a  very  different  character  from  what  would 

have  been  the  case  had  he  settled  in  Hindostan,  and  I  still  say,  without 

fear  of  contradiction,  many  degrees  more  perplexing.     We  mean  no  de- 

traction  from  the  well-earned  honoMr^  of  the  many  worthy  missionaries 

who  have  laboured,  or  are  labounnc,  \t\  ovVex  \^xv^^>a^  «l  cATu^vtvKiti  of 

Itntmi  missions  with  theirs.    Mawy^'very  m^x\N^\«^  t^^Ysw*  \.^VDn«^ 
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have  ascended  as  nearly  above  tlie  benefits  of  praise  and  the  harm  of 
slander,  as  is  i)os8ible  for  frail  man  to  rise.  We  make  the  comparison 
merely  for  the  illustration  of  our  subject,  that  we  may  understand  the 
condition  of  the  people  for  whom  we  labour,  and  be  able  to  judge  Kow 
to  labour  for  them  successfully. 

Compared  with  those  in  foreign  lands,  our  missionary  fields  are  con- 
tiguou»  to  our  native  places.  Nevertheless,  a  greater  proportion  of  mis- 
sionaries have  been  disappointed  in  the  nature  of  their  labours,  on  en- 
tering upon  them  in  the  Indian  country,  than  of  those  who  have  gone 
to  distant  countries.  This  must  have  been  merely  because  they  neglected 
to  consider  the  peculiar  condition  of  this  people.  That  those  disap- 
pointments have  occurred,  is  evident  from  the  many  secessions  from  mis- 
sionary labour  among  us. 

Missionaries  should  be  habitually  industrious.  If  naturally  or  arti- 
ficially tempered  for  indolence,  they  may  be  prompted  by  zeal  to  bestir 
themselves  for  a  few  months,  but  as  the  circumstances  of  their  situation 
become  famihar,  industry  will  become  irksome.  Without  industry,  a 
missionary  would  be  worse  than  nobody.  Indians  are  remarkable  for 
their  indolence  in  every  respect.  Labour,  especially  of  the  men,  is 
deemed  disreputable.  These  impressions  are  unhappily  cherished  faj 
the  manners  of  Indian  traders  in  the  countries  through  which  they  are 
scattered.  The  hirelings  in  this  sen-ice  arc  almost  invariably  taken  from 
Canada,  and  are  of  a  class  of  people  obviously  enough,  even  to  tlie  In- 
dians, exceedingly  ignohlo.  (Klerks  and  ])rincipalB  iji  the  trade,  make 
as  great  distinctions,  in  their  intercourse  with  them,  as  usually  exists 
between  a  negro  slave  und  his  master.  The  Indians,  perceiving  that 
the  labour  among  the  whites  who  niii^lo  with  them  is  performed  bynne- 
nials,  are  additionally  oonfirnird  in  their  own  views.  The  impressions 
clierished  by  these  exanipli's  have  given  the  missioiiurirs,  in  some 
places,  much  vexation.  The  case  might  l>e  somewhat  different,  could 
they  avail  themselves  of  the  services  of  servants,  as  some  of  those  to 
the  south  have  done. 

It  is  not  enougli  to  sny  to  an  Indian,  you  ou^rht  to  lalK)ur,  and  lie  pro- 
vident and  industrious  in  all  your  business.     Wi*  must  H«*t  the  example. 

We  admit  that  a  missionary  would  Im;  hut  |M>orly  em  ploy (m I,  wisre  he 
to  lal)Our  regularly  in  the  field  or  the  shop,  excrpt  in  cases  when*  men 
would  have  the  noble  self-denial  to  do  it  from  rlioire.  Most  of  them 
could  be  otiierwise  employed  more  usefully.  Manual  labour  may  lie 
chiefly  hired.  Nevertheless,  he  shoukl  show  himself  not  too  gornl  to 
take  hold,  on  any  business  which  it  was  neresHiiry  to  tench  the  tintivrs. 
This  he  may  do  without  l»econiing  a  day-labourer.  Ilr  nhouUl  he  in* 
dustriauSf  let  his  employments  In'  what  iliey  im^rjit,  TheM*  rifinarks 
apply  with  equal  propriety  to  the  fenial<>  di-partnieni  of  nmiHioMft. 

Again,  tliere  is  a  promptitude  in  husinesH  esNential  to  iiHeriilnfM  in  a 
missionary,  which  we  can  never  brinir  Home  persons  tr>  oIimtvi'.  KntJi 
item  in  the  routine  of  business  ^ilould  In;  attended  Ut  pref^mfly  fil  ihe 
|iroper  time;  by  this  means  we  find  time  for  every  ihniK.  Iliif  orifl  in* 
dined  to  indolence  will  always  Ik*  in  the  rvnr,  an<l  will  find  lime  for  Mf»* 
thing. 

A  missionary  to  anotlier  c«>untry,  on  arriving  at  the  field  ttf  Ins  la* 
boure,  enters  upon  the  study  of  tlie  lauKuai^e  of  lii«  \w«^VkW^^«v\  >»v»>sk 
the  translating  of  the  scriptures.     Am  Vmj  vt««rj(««rA«  \\\  v wwt  ^  V^  VwT^ 
forth  to  tcU  the  news  of  sHlvalioii  l«  \\\v.  vH-.m\\\n»,  Wh\W v  ut^^w^ww^ 
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to  circulate  Iracls;  ita.  Servants  can  be  olitained  to  Bttetw)  to  d 
lie  concerns.  In  the  establishing  of  schools  it  ia  not  necessary  to  bring 
the  pupils  into  his  family,  and  lo  impose  on  himself  the  charge  of  in- 
etructitig,  managing,  feeding,  cloihiiig,  and  lodging  them,  as  so  many 
of  liis  own  children.  If  under  these  circumstances,  he  is  subjected  lo 
trials,  which  ohen  are  eore  enough,  such  is  the  structure  of  the  human 
mind,  when  under  the  influence  of  grace,  that  his  business  of  all  othen 
is  beet  calculated  to  sustain  him.  Being  constauily  engaged  iu  laboura 
which  are  immediately  of  a  missionary  character,  and  congenial  to  the 
desires  of  his  soul  ever  since  he  left  his  native  land,  the  fire  of  holy  be- 
nevolence is  kept  burning  in  his  bosom. 

The  missionary  to  the  aborigines  of  our  country  lenves  his  place  and 
society  with  the  same  heaven-bora  desire  lo  point  the  benighted  Indian 
to  the  path  of  virtue,  and  to  guide  him  in  the  way  to  heaven.  Relin- 
quishing his  business  in  Ufe,  and  consecrating  himself  to  labours  for  the 
benefit  of  others,  without  the  hope  of  any  earthly  reward,  beyond  food 
and  raiment,  or  in  other  words,  the  indispensable  necessaries  of  hfe,  he 
fancies  himself  lo  be  quitting  )h«  busy,  perplexing  spheres  of  the  world, 
and  to  be  entering  upon  a  scene  of  labours  which  will  perpetually  ac- 
cord with  the  pious  breatliings  of  his  soul.  He,  to  be  sure,  expects  to 
encounter  many  privations  and  hiiidsbips,  but  these  he  hopes  lo  beer 
with  cheerfulness,  on  account  of  the  pleasure  realized  in  the  nature  of 
his  work. 

On  his  arrival  at  the  field  of  his  labours  he  applies  liimaelf  lo  the 
study  of  the  language  of  the  natives,  lie  finds  himself  among  a  people 
totally  ignorant  of  letters.  Here  are  no  books  for  his  assistance;  and 
twenqr  chances  lo  one  if  he  finds  a  person  tolerably  well  (juidified  for 
even  a  common  interpreter,  much  less  one  who  has  an  idea  of  the  sci- 
ence of  language.  He  is  forced  to  pick  up  the  language  as  he  can  find 
it.  He  is  denied  the  pleasure  of  translating,  and  of  circulating  portions 
of  the  scriptures,  and  other  tracts,  for  his  people  have  no  knowledge 
of  letters.  He  proceeds  to  preach  to  them,  but  more  than  half  the  year 
they  are  weudering,  partly  in  separate  families ;  and  during  the  seaion 
when  most  about  their  villages,  he  will  frequently  have  the  grief  to  bear 
that  half  his  congregation  are  absent,  procuring  roots  and  weeds  lo 
satisfy  the  cravings  of  hunger.  Ardent  spirits  are  distributed  to  them 
all  over  their  country,  and  not  one  of  a  hundred  of  either  sex  is  not  in- 
clined to  use  them  intern perately.  This  is  a  sickening  evil  to  be  met 
with  wherever  he  goes,  but  is  most  prevalent  during  the  season  that  they 
inhabit  their  villages.  With  all  these  discou^^mcnls,  his  faith  and 
resolution  might  not  fall  him,  even  when  mingling  with  his  people  in 
their  filthy  camps,  and  impelled  by  necessity  to  partake  of  Uieir  homely 
cookery,  could  he  be  allowed  to  give  his  undivided  attention  to  iheae 
lalmurs,  which  in  themselves  are  calculated  to  inspire  zeal.  But  he  ie 
not  90  fortunate.  He  must  turn  his  attention  to  agriculture  and  to  the 
oiona^ment  of  a  farm,  stocked  with  domestic  animals,  for  the  soke  of 
leaching  the  same  to  the  people  of  his  charge.  He  must  become  the 
superintendent  of  shops  in  which  are  taught  mechanic  arts.  Most  per- 
sons with  ordinary  families  of  their  own  children,  in  situations  where 
faitjifiil  servants  cannot  he  employed,  deem  their  task  in  providing  them 
with  food,  rt^EQent,  lodgings,  attendance  in  sickness,  and  instruction  in 
letters,  labour,  and  morals,  far  from  light.  But  the  roissionoir  ^ 
added  to  the  number  of  dependants  on  his  care  ten  or  fifteen  fold,  a 
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these  additions  are  wild  from  the  woods,  unaccustomed  to  parental  re- 
straints, and  from  the  midst  of  a  people  among  whom  are  commoiiiy 
practised  every  thing  wrong  of  which  their  state  is  susceptible,  from  th« 
vil^t  murders  to  the  least  offensive  sins. 

Even  oil  this  could  be  borne,  could  he  properly  keep  alive  the  Mission* 
ary  ardour  of  his  soul,  which  invited  him  into  this  land  of  darkness. 
But  the  cares  and  perplexities  of  the  world  produce  a  similar  effect  on 
the  mind,  whether  in  a  civilized,  or  a  savage  land.  His  secular  anxie*' 
ties  abate  the  ardour  of  holy  benevolence,  and  tend  to  banish  all  com- 
fortable religious  desires  and  enjoyments,  much  the  same  as  similar 
cares  would  have  done  in  his  native  land,  and  under  different  circum- 
stances. ^*  Alas!^'  he  says  to  himself,  **  I  had  thought  of  retiring  from 
the  vexation  of  worldly  engagements,  and  of  devoting  myself  to  exer- 
cises purely  religious,  instead  of  which  I  find  myself  tenfold  deeper  in 
secular  perplexities  than  before  I  came  hither." 

I  say  again,  that  my  observations  apply  also  to  the  female  department, 
with  this  difference,  that  every  perplexity  which  the  case  inyoWes  falls 
with  doubled  discouragement  upon  female  missionaries.  With  them 
there  is  less  variety  in  business,  and  necessarily  less  of  those  services 
immediately  of  a  missionary  character,  desirable  to  aU,  and  in  them- 
selves calculated  to  cherish  zeal. 

In  these  remarks  I  am  carefully  avoiding  exaggeration.  I  am  sober- 
ly stating  facts,  and  which  exist  around  the  place  where  I  write,  and  at 
many  other  missionary  stations.  The  business  of  a  missionary  to  the 
Indians  is  calculated  to  unnerve  the  constitution,  and  to  press  down  into 
melancholy  the  finest  flow  of  spirits. 

A  missionary  in  this  country  should  possess  a  tact  for  being  a  man  of 
business.  There  are  some  men  who  can  scarcely  prov>de  for  themselves 
and  families  a  living,  in  the  best  of  times.  Such  men  are  poorly  qual- 
ified to  teach  others  economy  and  management  in  the  concerns  of  com- 
mon life.  A  few  such  persons  might  be  of  some  service,  should  they 
be  of  a  condescending  disposition,  and  always  ready  to  be  instructed  by 
others.  This,  however,  rarely  happens.  Too  often,  in  every  place, 
men  are  ignorant  of  their  want  of  qualification  for  business,  until  thej 
ruin  themselves  and  others  by  their  bad  management. 

Indians  arc  men  of  nature,  possessing  strong  mental  abilities.  Few 
people  more  readily  perceive  when  they  are  in  company  of  a  novice,  or 
a  man  of  slender  mind,  or  more  certainly  feel  contempt  for  such.  I  hope 
my  fellow-missionaries  will  allow  a  remark,  which  might  be  esteemed 
indecorous  in  me  were  I  not  one  of  their  number,  and  alike  exposed 
to  its  appliciition.  A  mistake,  not  a  little  prejudicial  to  our  cause,  has 
too  extensively  prevailed,  that  a  man  of  very  ordinary  abihties  would 
answer  for  a  missionary  to  uncultivated  savages.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
time  is  not  distant  when  the  condition  of  the  Indians  being  understood, 
the  fact  will  be  admitted,  that  their  reformation  is  opposed  by  greater 
and  more  threatening  obstacles  than  any  other  heathen  people  on  earth, 
and  that  consequently  missions  in  no  other  country  equally  require  men 
of  talents  and  business.  A  missionary  should  be  a  man  acquainted  with 
human  nature,  attaching  dignity  to  his  deportment,  and  commanding 
respect  from  all  with  whom  he  mingles.  He  should  possess  enersy  oi 
mind  and  be  in  the  habit  of  governing  his  conduct  by  reason,  ananot 
by  the  impulse  of 'feeling.  I  hardly  need  add  that  every  acquirement 
will  fail,  should  tlierc  he  an  absence  of  religious  de.^Ql\nu. 
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Some  of  our  observations  will  not  apply  with  equal  weight  to  the 
southern  Indians ;  and  to  others  to  the  north,  on  small  tracts  of  country 
surrounded  by  white  population;  these  being  generally  stationary.  But 
while  the  school  and  working  system  is  not  equally  demanded  by  their 
circumstances,  it  is  fully  believed  to  be  the  only  efficient  mode  of  mis- 
sionary operations  among  Indians  of  every  tribe.  It  is  true,  many  of 
those  Indians  are  able  and  willing  to  give  their  children  education,  but 
so  unfortunate  is  their  situation  in  general,  that  it  cannot  be  expected 
that  the  rising  generation  will  receive  those  impressions  essential  to  their 
subsequent  usefulness,  unless  admitted  to  the  advantages  of  missionary 
schools  as  commonly  conducted. 

To  me  it  appears  obvious  that  the  school  and  working  system  cannot 
be  abandoned  without  endangering  success;  especially  so,  since  our 
hopes  in  relation  to  these  people  principally  rest  upon  the  rising  gene- 
ration. We  all  admit  that  religious  instruction  is  indispensable,  and  we 
rejoice  in  the  success  which  has  attended  it.  But  the  Author  of  our 
holy  religion  has  appointed  other  means  for  its  promotion,  besides  that 
of  preaching.  We  see  that  in  the  United  States  religion  flourishes 
most  where  society  in  general  is  best  organized.  There  was  a  time 
when  Catholic  missionaries,  in  accordance  with  the  too  prevalent  opinion 
of  the  day,  scoured  the  regions  of  our  lakes  on  the  north,  and  made 
thousands  of  proselytes  to  their  religion,  but  the  condition  of  the  In- 
dians was  not  perceivably  improved.  I  know  it  will  be  said  that  they 
were  proselyted  to  forms  merely;  but  admitting  many  of  them  to  have 
been  genuinely  pious,  what  effect  could  that  fact  have  produced  on  the 
manners  of  the  country  ?  It  is  not  sinful  to  live  in  tents  and  bark  huts, 
and  to  procure  subsistence  chiefly  by  the  chase;  or  to  appear  in  the  In- 
dian costume.  An  Indian  may  be  strictly  pious,  and  yet  pursue  his  na- 
tive mode  of  livin<]^,  without  incurring  the  shghtest  censure.  There  is 
at  this  moment  a  living  instance  by  my  side.  Nevertheless,  we  cannot 
expect  vital  piety  to  abound  while  the  state  of  society,  if  society  we  may 
call  it,  is  as  it  is  known  to  be  among  the  Indians.  I  include  them  all, 
those  who  are  more,  as  well  as  those  who  are  less  favourably  situated. 

In  the  colony,  some  variation  from  the  school  and  working  system 
may  be  expected ;  but  this  will  occur  with  safety,  merely  in  proportion 
to  the  improved  situation  of  the  people.  We  must  carry  our  present 
mode  of  operations  into  the  Indian  territory,  but  happily  we  shall  do  it 
under  the  impression  that  it  will  in  time  assume  the  attitude  of  the  free 
school  systems  of  New-England,  embracing  schools  of  the  higher  order. 
At  the  arrival  of  this  period,  the  ministry  of  the  gospel  need  not  be 
blended  with  education,  &c.  as  it  now  is,  but  may  be  provided  for  in  the 
usual  way. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  we  do  not  distinguish  between  missionaries 

"who  arc  preachers,  and  those  who  are  not.     It  would  be  well  for  ever)' 

missionary  station  to  be  supplied  with  one  minister  or  more,  that  the 

forms  of  their  churches  might  be  properly  attended  to.     But  in  the 

matter  of  instructing  Indians  in  rehgion,  as  well  as  in  every  thing  else, 

a  man  who  is  not  a  minister  of  the  gospel  may  be  as  successful  as  he 

who  i5».     When  the  Indians  become  settled  and  civilized,  as  the  whites 

are  in  our  states,  ministers  may  be  located  among  them  upon  the  same 

principle  that  ^hcy  now  are  among  ua.    In  tVve  present  state  of  aflfairs, 

••Te  deem  it  inexpedient  for  imBsionanca  "wYvo  wt^  \ls[\s»s^e»^  \»  V»  te- 

quired  to  attend  merely  on  paTocYna\  AnXaa*.    \v  n^ooNA.  \»  ^laci^'MRna^ 
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in  them  to  ask  such  a  piiTilcge.  Imparting  religious  instruction  is  the 
most  pleasant  part  of  the  whole  routine  of  labour.  It  is  at  the  same 
time  both  profitable  and  encouraging  to  the  instructor.  It  is  a  privilege, 
and  not  a  task — a  privilege  which  all  in  their  proper  spheres  should  en- 
joy. I  am  always  grieved  to  hear  societies  report  distinctions  between 
missionariesy  (meaning  ordained  ministers,)  and  assistants,  schooUteach- 
erSf  farmers^  mechanics,  &c. ;  such  statements  are  a  disparagement  of 
the  latter,  who  deserve  equally  with  the  former.  If  the  minister  has  not 
both  capacity  and  disposition  to  be  cither  a  book-keeper,  school- teacher, 
farmer,  or  mechanic,  or  a  business-man  in  some  lino,  I  fully  believe  he 
does  not  possess  the  requisite  qualifications  of  a  missionary  to  the  In- 
dians. 


No.  III. 

Address  to  Missionary  Societies,  on  the  relation  hit  wan  thetn  and  their 

Missionaries. 

There  are  two  evil  propensities  common  to  the  human  family,  against 
which  societies  should  carefully  guard  in  the  choice  of  their  missionaries, 
viz.  indolence  and  avarice  ;  the  former  we  noticed  in  our  last  number. 
Avarice  grows  up  with  us  from  infancy,  and  often  overgrows  us  in  riper 
years.  It  is  difficult  for  one  whose  first  impressions  received  from  his 
parents  were,  that  he  was  qualifying  for  business  for  the  sake  of  acquir- 
ing property,  to  understand  what  is  meant  by  disinterested  benevolence  ; 
still  more  difRcult  is  it  for  him  to  become  disinterestedly  benevolent.  Yd 
such  he  must  be,  or  not  be  employed  as  a  missionary'. 

The  first  step  in  guarding  this  point  is  to  allow  missionaries  no  com- 
pensation for  their  services.  Should  you  oiler  your  missionaries  pay, — 
a  sum  of  money  as  their  own,  which  they  would  be  at  liberty  to  add  to 
their  own  private  property,  this  business,  like  all  others,  would  assume, 
in  many  instances,  a  mercenary  character.  It  will  he  said,  let  the  com- 
pensation be  very  moderate.  Light  wages  would  not  be  the  least  safe- 
guard. You  can  find  as  ready  market  for  offices  with  small  salaries  as 
you  can  for  those  with  higher.  There  are  usually  more  candidates  ftir 
a  petty  ofRce  in  a  county,  than  there  would  be  in  proportion  for  a  seal 
in  Congress. 

It  may  be  asked  why  may  we  not  settle  on  a  micisionary  a  specific 
salary,  in  the  same  way  that  we  do  on  a  minister  of  the  g(»sj)el  in  one 
of  our  churches?  I  answer,  1st,  for  this  plain  reason  ;  yonr  minister  is 
constantly  near  you,  and  his  lalKnirs  such  as  can  be  ilrfni'.ni.  When 
any  dissatisfaction  occurs,  you  know  how  to  dismiss  him,  and  employ 
another.  The  case  assumes  a  diflV-rrnt  <!ounlt^nanre  wlicn  you  hire  n 
man  and  send  him  a  thousand  miles  from  yon  into  n  >\iMerness,  to  do  a 
work  which  you  do  not  very  well  understand  your?i'Ivrj-,  l»nt  ;•  rmall  part 
of  which  is  really  of  parochial  character.     Vou  intend  to  ^iiiatd  vVn^ 
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been  able  to  enforce  the  observance  of  their  righteous  rules  and  regula- 
tions relative  to  the  intercourse  of  whites  with  the  Indians^  We  admit 
that  in  the  Indismi  territory  these  difficulties  as  they  relate  to  government 
will  be  lessened ;  but  even  there  they  cannot,  in  a  short  time,  be  wholly 
prevented. 

2.  The  case  is  one  of  peculiar  character,  which  requires  the  exercise 
of  the  whole  man,  A  man  is  drowning ;  you  prevail  on  a  broker,  whosij 
hands  at  the  moment  are  filled  with  bills,  to  quit  his  counter  and  plunge 
into  the  water  for  his  relief.  At  the  same  time  you  advise  him  to  hold 
on  to  his  money  with  one  hand  while  he  employs  the  other  for  the  relief 
of  the  sufferer  !  When  a  man  has  pay  coming  to  him  for  his  services, 
some  attention  must  be  bestowed  upon  tlie  management  of  it,  and  so 
much  of  his  time  and  attention  are  necessarily  diverted  from  the  matter 
which  imperiously  requires  the  whole  of  both.  Large  salaries  would 
vitiate  the  better  feelings  of  the  heart,  and  require,  and  engross  consi- 
derable time  in  the  disposition  of  them.  The  effects  of  small  salurics 
would  be  little  less  objectionable.  If  you  pay  them  little  salaries,  your 
missionaries  who  can  accept  them  will  be  men  of  little  minds,  proud  of 
a  little  money,  and  will  require  much  time  to  do  but  litHe  business. 
What  more  effectual  method  could  be  taken  to  induce  men  to  neglect 
the  interests  of  others  and  attend  to  their  own^than  to  be  perpetually 
giving  them  business  of  their  own  to  attend  to? 

When  you  make  the  comparison  between  a  settled  minister  in  one  of 
your  churches,  and  a  missionary  to  the  Indians,  you  seem  to  lose  sight 
of  what  must  be  the  peculiar  privations  of  the  latter,  provided  he  be 
faithful  and  efficient.  If  he  is  a  man  who,  while  he  wishes  to  lay  by 
for  himself,  will  be  content  with  ^mall  wages,  I  suppose  him  to  be  poor- 
ly qualified  for  a  missionary.  One  whose  abilities  will  secure  him  a 
handsome  income  elsewhere,  if  salary  be  a  sine  qua  von  with  him,  will 
not  enter  your  service.  The  man  whom  you  ought  to  employ  is  capa- 
ble of  making  a  living,  and  of  securing  a  good  business  in  any  place 
where  others  can.  Is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  this  man,  quitting  a 
profitable  business,  and  agreeable  society,  and  subjecting  himself  to  the 
vexations  and  privations  of  a  missionary  to  the  Indians,  would  accept 
the  petty  consideration  of  a  few  hundred  dollars  a  year  as  compensation 
for  his  services ! 

It  has  always  grieved  missionaries  to  hear  it  suggested  that  they  ought 
to  be  put  upon  salaries  for  their  services,  for  the  same  reason  that  an 
honourable  man  would  be  grieved  were  I  to  offer  him  compensation  for 
his  encountering  the  inconvenience  of  cold,  wet,  and  mud,  in  assisting 
me  to  adjust  my  carriage  which  had  been  upset  in  the  public  highway.  A 
genuine  missionary  is  prepared  to  say  that  he  would  not  be  hired  to  do 
what  he  does,  and  to  bear  the  privations  and  perplexities  of  his  situa- 
tion.    But  there  are  men  whom  you  can  hire  to  enter  upon  this,  or  any 
other  service,  and  you  can  hire  a  supply  with  either  high  wages  or  low, 
as  you  may  choose  to  offer.     The  seats  in  Corijnrress  hall  could  as  readily 
be  filled  at  two  dollars  a  day  as  at  eight.     WJion  therefore  you  suggest 
wages  to  a  missionary,  he  says  you  are  either  ignorant  of  his  situation, 
or  you  have  a  contemptible  opinion  of  his  motives  and  abilities ;  or 
perhaps  both. 
How  18  it  possible  for  youlo  aecwre  \>iowv^v  \i\.tv>wt\on  to  the  unpleasant 
P^rta  of  miaMonnry  labour,  w\\eT\  iW^  >\xe  %o  ^t  ^\«vc\^rwi^'5vTA\Rl!ite 
•«cli  bua  hie  separate  private  busmeas  xo  'OLXXew^i'wx  c.q\\^v\Oao\i\(v\\^^»«*, 
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He  can  observe  every  rule  that  you  can  prescribe,  and  entirely  escape 
censure  ;  and  yet  be  in  reality  totally  indifferent  to  the  welfare  of  die 
Indians,  and  worse  than  useless.  This  is  now,  and  always  has  been 
the  case  with  too  many  in  the  employ  of  Government.  Matters  that 
you  can  mark  out,  are  for  the  most  part  such  as  wiH  afford  a  vain  man 
an  opportunity  of  puffing.  This  kind  of  business,  or  the  appearance  of 
it,  you  can  readily  enough  hire  a  man  to  perform.  But  the  chief  ex- 
cellence of  a  missionary  consists  in  voluntarily  doing,  and  enduring 
things  not  to  be  explained  in  public  journals ;  feeling  anxieties,  and 
performing  services  of  the  most  unwelcome  character,  and  which  he  is 
sure  will  never  be  understood  by  any  beside  himself  and  his  God.  He 
labours  solely  from  the  principle  of  doing  good.  He  regards  neither 
money  nor  reputation,  and  sacrifices  convenience,  and  even  life.  I  be- 
lieve that  some  of  the  most  worthy  missionaries  (among  these  are  a  re- 
spectable number  of  females)  have  seldom  appeared  before  the  public 
They  have  toiled  in  obscurity,  witliout  complaint,  until,  in  too  many  in- 
stances, health  and  spirits  have  greatly  declined ;  not  ex]iecting  or  desir- 
ing that  what  they  did  and  endured,  should  ever  be  told  to  others  to  solicit 
their  sympathies,  or  their  praise.  And  will  you  mock  the  sufferings  of 
such  by  asking  them  to  accept  of  a  few  hundred  dollars  as  compensa- 
tion for  their  services !  How  would  you  go  about  hiring  the  unobtrusive 
Judson  to  risk  the  horrors  of  another  nineteen  montlf  s  imprisonment  in 
Burmah,  and  a  recurrence  of  his  untold  sorrows  in  relation  to  his  de- 
parted wife  and  child !  Or  how  would  you  apologize  for  the  insult, 
were  you  to  offer  to  pay  him  for  the  past ! 

While  upon  this  topic  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  explain  our  views  more 
at  large.  We  are  pleased  with  regulations  odopted  'n\form  by  some,  and 
in  principle,  we  trust,  by  all  now  employed  in  this  service.  They  agree 
to  care  for  each  other,  and  to  provide  for  orphans  and  widows.  Food, 
raiment,  medicine,  and  the  education  of  their  children,  are  indispensa- 
ble considerations  in  life.  These  they  will  secure  if  it  can  be  done.  In 
the  event  of  incompetency  of  either,  they  would  submit  to  the  priva- 
tion. Beyond  these  they  seek  nothing  either  for  themselves  or  their 
families.  Further,  whatever  tli(*y  may  obtain  by  personal  service  ren- 
dered Government,  &c.  while  in  the  discharge  of  missionary  duties,  be 
the  same  either  less  or  more,  they  throw  into  the  conmion  missionary 
fund.  Some  of  them  receive  salaries  from  Government  of  several  hun- 
dred dollars,  per  annum,  for  agencies ;  the  senices  of  which  arc  exactly 
such  as  their  societies  requite  of  them,  and  which  sums  they  could  as 
properly  claim  as  their  own  private  property  i^s  do  any  other  agents  of 
Government ;  hut  which,  to  the  last  cent,  is  thrown  into  the  common 
treasury,  to  be  applied  to  the  conmion  objects  of  the  mission.  They 
would  imitate  the  disinterested  Judson,  who  received  from  the  British  au- 
thorities about  $1300,  for  a  tour  to  Ava  to  serve  as  inter])reter,  and  who, 
on  his  return,  entered  the  whole  on  the  books  to  the  credit  of  the  society 
he  served.  Let  such  be  the  relation  l)et^\een  you  and  your  missionaries 
to  the  Indians,  and  none  will  enter  your  service  for  tlie  sake  of  money, 
or  who  having  entered,  will  go  with  Demas  after  it." 

After  nil,  there  may  exist  peculiar  cases  in  which  it  would  be  proper 
for  a  missionary  to  live  more  singly,  and  provide  for  himself  more  sepa- 
rately, than  tlie   foregoing  observations   allow.    ¥>»^VAX^  ^  tkvsms^ 
among  the  southern  Indians,  who  ate  co\xv\w«^\\n^Vj  w^^\^^^'^^'^^*** 
a  greater  departure  from  the  ni\c»  vre  hwe  V«idL  ^cwru^^^a»».^^**^^^***^ 
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nncultivated  tribes.  But,  admissible  variations,  in  the  territory  or  else* 
where,  will  be  either  extraordinary  cases,  or  the  result  of  improvement 
in  the  condition  of  the  Indians,  and  consequently  of  the  condition  of 
the  missionaries. 

When  missionafies  are  so  situated  that  a  monthly,  quarterly,  or  annual 
allowance  can  be  so  regulated  as  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  year,  let 
them  be  thus  allowanced.  Some  stations  necessarily  involve  greater 
contingencies  in  expenditures  than  others.  But  in  general,  a  tolerably 
correct  calculation  for  expenditures  of  a  subsequent  year,  may  be  made 
by  reference  to  those  of  the  preceding.  Let  appropriations  be  made 
accordingly.  Missionaries  render  to  their  societies  regular  accounts  of 
receipts  and  disbursements.  When  there  is  a  surplus  of  the  past  year, 
it  is  of  course  placed  to  account  of  the  next,  and  if  a  deficiency^  it 
should  be  supplied. 

In  the  relation  between  missionaries  and  the  societies  they  serve,  I 
suppose  there  has  not,  in  any  thing,  been  so  great  an  omission  of  right 
regulations,  as  in  regard  to  the  children  of  the  former.  The  anxieties 
of  parents  in  this  case,  are  among  their  sorest  trials.  In  most  other 
heathen  lands  the  children  of  missionaries  may,  in  a  degree,  be  kept 
apart  from  those  of  the  natives.  Among  the  Indians  it  is  otherwise. 
The  condition  of  these  people  renders  it  necessary  to  bring  their  children 
into  our  families,  not  in  the  capacity  of  servants,  because  this  course 
would  leave  them  still  below  mediocrity  among  men.  Our  aim  is  to 
elevate  the  Indian  character.  Their  youths  therefore  must  be  taught 
not  to  consider  themselves  menials,  but  to  feel  prudently  ambitious. 
They  must  be  treated  as  our  own  children,  or  as  the  children  of  a  friend 
committed  to  our  care.  Hence  our  own  children  must  mingle  with 
them,  learn  their  language,  and  see  and  hear  their  vices.  It  is  desirable 
to  parents  that  the  first  impressions  which  their  children  receive,  should 
be  right  ones  ;  but  in  this  case,  tlie  preponderance  of  example  is  twenty 
fold  on  the  undesirable  side.  In  the  sohtude  of  their  situation,  the  en- 
joyment of  the  society  of  their  children  would  be  deemed  a  peculiar 
privilege,  but  this  favour  can  be  but  partially  realized.  It  requires  no 
argument  to  show  that  these  children  ought  to  spend  a  portion  of  their 
time  in  society  different  from  that  existing  in  the  Indian  country.  The 
parents  employ  their  whole  time  and  attention  in  the  field  of  their  la- 
bours. On  this,  and  many  other  accounts,  the  matter  of  providing  for 
the  education  of  their  children,  necessarily  devolves  on  the  societies. 
I  once  thought  of  offering  some  further  reasons  for  the  course  I  here 
mention,  but  on  reflect  ign,  the  case  af)pears  too  plain  to  allow  an  argu- 
ment, without  an  intrusion  on  common  sense  and  humanity. 

Every  thing  which  relates  to  property  wth  your  missionaries,  you 
ought  to  keep  securely  in  your  own  hands  ;  but  many  tilings  respecting 
management,  you  must  of  necessity  submit  to  their  judgment.  You 
should  retain  your  authority,  but  the  means  of  information  not  being 
ahkc  within  your  reach  and  theirs,  much  must  be  delegated  to  their  dis- 
cretion. This  would  he  unsafe  were  they  hirelings.  Their  business 
would  be  to  follow' your  directions,  and  when  you  were  obliged  to  leave 
them  to  direct  themselves,  they  would  most  likely  be  directed  by  interest 
aad  easCy  if  these  were  involved  in  the  question,  since  to  lay  by  for  them- 
selves  a  little  money  would  be  aparVo^  vVvot  Ww[v^.^%^\.  \.V\e\r  stations.  But 
there  is  little  danger  in  comnuVUw^  \>w«vwe^«»  \o  V\\c  ^:«t^  c^'l  ^^w«»  -^^a 
wwic  from  principle,  if  they  axe  comv^VetvV  \w  yv^^vftRwv.    ^\\^^  Vw^ 
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invested  in  tlie  enterprise  their  entire  senriccs.  Many  of  them  are  ena- 
bled by  personal  eiibrts  to  secure  to  purposes  of  tlieir  missions  large 
«ums  of  money,  every  cent  of  which  is  applied  to  the  common  cause,  and 
accounted  for  to  the  societies.  I  am  acquainted  with  one  mission  in 
which  the  missionaries  have  by  personal  exertion  and  management,  se- 
cured to  purposes  of  the  same,  considerably  more  than  the  society  which 
patronizes  it.  We  may  safely  conclude  that  they  who  evince  such  a 
disposition,  desire  the  accomplishment  of  the  work  they  have  undertaken, 
and  for  it  will  employ  their  best  judgments  and  task  their  abilities  to  the 
utmost. 

Societies  and  their  missionaries  should  carefully  guard  against  what 
we  might  term  high  colouring.  We  are  naturally  fond  of  telling  the 
more  favourable  parts  of  the  story,  and  rather  desire  the  unfavourable 
parts  to  sink  into  oblivion.  I  could  readily  point  to  statements  respec- 
ting  missionary  operations,  which  approximate  this  character  too  nearly. 
But  I  deem  it  sufficient  to  mention  only  this  general  and  undoubted  fact, 
viz.  a  man  in  Europe  by  reading  the  whole  of  our  missionary  journals, 
narratives,  reports,  dtc.  would  be  apt  to  suppose  the  success  of  our  la- 
bours was  such  that  the  aborigines  of  our  country  were  rapidly  improv- 
ing their  condition,  both  in  respect  to  Christianity  and  civilization. 
How  would  such  an  one  be  disappointed  on  visiting  these  regions,  to  find 
that  instead  of  improvement  in  general,  they  were  rapidly  decreasing  in 
numbers,  and  perishing  under  their  accumulating  misfortunes. 

Both  societies  and  missionaries  are  blameable  in  this  thing.  The  lat- 
ter claim  a  pretext  from  the  peculiarities  of  their  situation.  The  views 
of  the  community  in  general,  in  relation  to  the  true  condition  of  tlie  In- 
dians, their  character,  and  the  character  of  missionary  labours  among 
them,  being  erroueous,  missionaries  find  great  difticulty  in  managing 
those  impressions,  which  influence  their  patrons  as  well  as  other  people. 
Few  indeed  are  prepared  for  that  tedious  process  which  is  usuidly  un- 
avoidable in  the  work.  If  a  missionary  is  not  able  to  state  a  tolerable 
degree  of  what  would  be  deemed  by  his  patrons  evidence  of  success^  and 
in  a  pretty  short  time  too  after  he  has  commenced  his  labours,  his  sup- 
porters are  liable  to  grow  impatient,  and  to  imagine  the  existence  of 
some  defect  in  him  or  his  management.  A  few  years  ago  a  solitaty 
missionary  and  his  wife  commenced  a  station  in  the  wilderness,  among 
entirely  unimproved  Indians.  Aside  from  their  destitution  of  associates, 
their  situation  combined  many  inauspicious  circumstances  which  tended 
to  retard  and  render  difficult  their  labours.  Aware  of  the  danger  of  im- 
patience on  the  part  of  the  society,  they  mode  extraordinary  efforts  to 
get  something  positively  in  operation  which  would  satisfy  them.  In  the 
course  of  about  a  year  they  collected  a  school  of  ten  or  eleven  Indian 
scholars.  This,  connected  with  their  other  doings,  they  considered,  un- 
der their  peculiar  circumstances,  remarkable  success.  Great  were  their 
disappohitment  and  chagrin  on  receiving  a  letter  from  the  society  they 
served,  far  from  approbatory.  The  society  supposed  the  success  did  not 
bear  a  just  proportion  to  the  time  and  expense  employed. 

As  all  reasonably  suppose  the  frequent  occurrence  of  undesirable 
events,  it  is  not  necessary  to  trouble  the  public  with  minute  details  of 
them.     But  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  give  the  public  such  a  history  of 
affairs,  both  bad  and  good,  as  will  enable  a  rea«onaSEAft'^TiacwV^Vsr«&.^ 
correct  opinion  of  the  people  of  out  cYiaTg;e.    \  \vqn«  w^  t«»a»cvVA  ^Knonn 
anjr  of  my  missionary  brethren  w*\l\\  imftTe^te«si\a2ivw^\VaX^^RRX^  ««* 
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such  a  dread  of  the  consequences  of  reporting  plainly  the  discouraging^ 
parts  of  our  affairs,  that  the  liberty  of  discretion  in  furnishing  ex- 
tracts from  the  journals,  leaves  untold  for  the  present  many  things  which 
might  induce  others  to  say,  if  this  be  the  case  you  had  better  quit  your 
labours,  and  we  cease  to  expend  money  thereon. 

Reports  of  missionaries  usually  pass  through  the  hands  of  their  so- 
cieties, which  also  sometimes  manifest  a  partiality  for  the  better  parts. 
It  is  exceedingly  unfortunate  for  the  matter  of  Indian  improvement  that 
there  are  so  few,  beside  the  missionaries,  who  are  determined  to  perse- 
vere in  the  work,  even  should  it  appear  that  much  or  even  all,  should 
fail  at  last,  and  are  therefore  prepared  to  meet  openly  the  worst  of  times 
and  prospects.  Men  of  benevolent  feelings,  contributing  to  the  support 
.  of  missions,  often  permit  their  expectations  to  become  too  sanguine,  and 
iQake  more  of  occurrences  at  their  stations  than  the  missionaries  in- 
tended or  the  facts  justified.  A  favourable  communication  frora  the 
monarch  of  Burmah,  and  the  receipt  of  the  last  idols  of  some  of  our  south 
sea  Islands,  would  be  justly  esteemed  matters  of  joy.  But.  a  message 
to  a  Missionary  Society,  of  an  Indian  chief  expressing  his  high  approba- 
tion of  their  benevolence,  his  intention  to  profit  thereby,  and  his  thank- 
fulness therefor,  and  the  presentation  of  a  war-club,  with  a  declaration  in 
favour  of  peace,  are  matters  worth  little  more  than  the  amusement  af- 
forded us  by  an  acquaintance  with  the  manners  of  these  people.  We 
could  easily  fill  our  pockets  with  papers,  sent  from  Indian  chiefs  to  so- 
cieties, highly  complimentary  of  the  latter,  if  such  a  thing  were  desira- 
ble. The  Indians  delight  in  dictating  and  sending  letters,  and  in  re- 
ceiving them,  but  it  is  usually  merely  a  matter  of  courtesy.  A  man  might 
soon  load  a  horse  with  war-clubs,  tomahawks,  and  scalping  knives,  all 
accompanied  by  complimentary  inscriptions,  and  declarations  of  inten- 
tion to  exchange  them  for  things  less  horrid.  But  this  would  not  amount 
to  evidence  that  they  who  lately  dyed  them  in  blood,  had  become  less 
savage.  All  that  could  be  inferred  with  certainty  from  the  whole  farce 
would  be,  that  they  were  in  good  humour  when  they  directed  the  writing 
of  their  letters,  and  yielded  so  many  of  their  implements  of  war. 

I  hardly  know  whether  I  ought  in  this  or  any  other  place  to  notice  the 
malicious  slanders,  which  have  been  propagated  by  interested  opposers 
of  missions.  They  have  usually  been  so  glaringly  absurd,  as  to  forbid 
credence  with  men  of  sober  minds.  Sucii  slanders  have  generally 
elicited  inquiries  which  have  resulted  in  the  advantage  of  the  mission- 
aries whom  they  were  intended  to  injure.  In  a  few  instances  Indians 
have  been  made  to  soy  things  of  which  they  never  thought,  or,  certainly 
of  which  they  never  thought  until  instructed  what  to  say  by  a  malicious 
white  man.  The  brief  catalogue  of  invective  is  obviously  too  invidious 
to  be  the  mere  fruit  of  savage  tongues. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  they  who  have  from  time  to  time,  ^ven 
us  scraps  of  history  of  Indian  language,  character,  condition,  &c.  have  al- 
io wed|themse]ves  to  commit  such  egregious  blunders ;  very  little  touching 
these  subjects  has  yet  come  before  the  public  with  tolerable  correctness. 
Inquiries  have  usually  been  made  precipitately,  and  too  much  reliance 
has  been  placed  upon  the  statements  of  negligent,  illiterate,  and  supersti- 
dou8  white  men,  who  mingle  with  the  Indians.  This  fact  should  hare 
been  left  unnoticed  here,  were  it  not  iViaXxHie  ^troueous  impression  pro- 

duced  on  the  public,  has  evidently  a  ^fta'\NMv\a:gMWA  \M^axvii%M\»CL^aaA 

subject  of  Indian  improvemenl. 
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Societies,  in  deciding  on  the  usefulness  of  the  labours  of  their  mission* 
aries,  should  bear  in  mind  the  circumstances  under  which  they  severally 
labour.  In  some  places  schools  may  be  gathered,  and  other  measures 
put  into  operation  speedily  and  promisingly.  Missionaries  who  happen 
to  be  thus  'situated  will  not  lack  support.  Prayers  and  gifts  will  be 
offered  in  abundance.  Others  may  have  far  less  to  tell  of,  and  yet,  con- 
sidering the  obstacles  with  which  they  contend,  be  entitled  to  a  superior 
degree  of  credit ;  these,  however,  will  be  likely  to  feel  the  effects  of  back- 
wardness in  the  supporters  of  missions  to  afford  them  encouragement. 
This  mis-judging  of  societies  is  not  an  evil  merely  anticipated ;  it  has 
long  existed,  and  has  left  some  in  want  atid  distress  when  they  most 
needed  assistance  and  encouragement. 


No.  IV. 
Address  to  candidates  for  Missionary  service  and  to  Missionaries. 

None  should  become  missionaries  without  endeavouring  thoroughly 
to  cdunt  the  cost.  Candidates  for  this  service  should  ask  themselves  if 
they  are  willing  to  live  and  die  poor  1  To  subject  themselves  to  hunger, 
cold,  fatigue,  and  other  privations  consequent  on  a  residence,  and  on 
journeyings  in  a  wilderness,  and  to  load  their  minds  with  perpetual 
anxieties  1  And  can  you  pursue  these  toils,  and  bear  these  anxieties, 
when  you  have  reason  to  suppose  none  on  earth  has,  or  ever  will  have 
a  tolerable  idea  of  them,  except  your  missionary  brethren,  and  the  Grod 
you  serve  I 

On  reading  accounts  of  missionary  operations,  every  Christian  feels 
more  or  less  a  holy  emulation,  because  every  one  feels  something  of  the 
spirit  of  a  missionary,  though  few  are  qualified  to  be  successful  ones. 
You  read  of  the  trials  of  missionaries,  and  feel  a  readiness  to  enter 
upon  similar  ones  in  the  same  cause.  But  these  things  appear  very  dif- 
ferent to  the  reader  from  what  they  did  to  those  who  realized  them. 
You  read  in  the  heat  of  zeal ;  perhaps  the  actor  had  been  by  attendant 
circumstances  subjected  to  great  darkness  and  discouragement.  At  the 
distance  you  stand  from  them,  you  may  be  able  to  see  their  connexion 
with  a  happy  issue;  perhaps  he  who  was  the  subject  of  them,  could  not 
thus  trace  them,  but  was  ready  to  conclude  that  all^resultcd  from  his 
own  misguided  choice.  You  read  in  confidence  that  the  actors  were 
discharging  their  duty,  and  when  you  anticipate  similar  trials  in  rela- 
tion to  yourself,  you  do  it  upon  the  supposition  that  you  also  would  be 
doing  right.  Now,  if  we  could  always  feel  assured  that  we  were  doing 
right,  nothing  would  be  hard,  comparatively  speaking.  Assured  of  the 
approbation  of  the  blessed  God,  the  Christian  could  rejoice  at  the  stakeu 
But  trials,  are  trials  of  faith,  aggravated  by  the  thousand  wily  argst* 
ments  of  unbelief. 

The  separating  of  missionaries  from  their  kindred  and  acquaintances, 
under  the  peculiariy  tender  associations  of  thbught  on  those  occadoMx 
are  trials.    But  they  occur  in  the  wannth  of  ^crax  T«iiX.  ^^sa  ^T^»^^ 
with  tbem  mm  jou  would  with  a  wintox^a  wiii&^  ^Ymsbl  ^^ntv^s^^  t&  1^*^ 
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mantle.  The  departure  of  missionaries  for  the  field  of  their  labours  is 
usually  a  matter  of  notoriety,  at  which  times  the  better  feelings,  and  a. 
great  amount  of  feelings,  are  put  in  requisition.  Most  of  them  leave 
port  with  full  sails.  About  two  thirds  make  short  voyages,  and  speedy, 
though  not  profitable  returns;  and  it  is  commonly  remarked,  that  they 
who  leave  port  with  most  canvass,  are  soonest  restored  to  the  bosom  of 
their  friends,  in  the  lanil  of  their  fathers.  I  would  that  all  when  en- 
teriDg  upon  missionary  labours,  could  take  admonition  from  tlie  words 
of  the  king  of  Israel,  **  Let  not  him  that  girdeth  on  his  harness  boast 
himself  as  he  that  putteth  it  off^ 

Again ;  in  anticipating  trials,  we  always  contrive  the  mode  of  their 
attack,  and  accordingly  provide  in  our  minds  the  means  of  defence.  In 
the  whole  of  these  arrangements  we  are  usually  disappointed.  The  ex- 
igency must  provide  for  itself. 

In  most  instances  missionaries  not  only  enlist  with  high  spirits,  but 
commence  their  work  at  their  stations  with  increased  ardour.  But 
weeks  and  months  render  their  work  familiar.  Their  hopes  are  seldom 
realized  in  success.  Disappointments  follow  in  quick  succession,  till  at 
length  they  fancy  they  hear  a  whisper,  '*  Who  hath  required  this  at  your 
hand?'*  A  person  once  told  me  that  he  was  pretty  confident  that  he 
was  not  in  the  path  of  duty,  because  he  was  favoured  with  less  reli- 
gious enjoyment  than  before  he  became  a  missionary.  This  absence 
of  rehgious  feeling  is  one  of  our  greatest  privations,  and  that  which 
points  the  sting  of  all  our  trials,  yet  it  is  nothing  more  than  we  may 
generally  expect  in  our  situation.  Heaven  appointed  the  social  privi- 
leges which  Christians  enjoy  when  surrounded  by  numerous  brethren^ 
&^.  for  consoling  and  strengthening  our  minds ;  in  the  absence,  there- 
fore, of  these  means,  we  must  experience  the  absence  of  their  legitimate 
effects. 

As  soon  as  the  ardour  produced  by  novelty  has  subsided,  missionaries 
have  evinced,  so  far  as  1  have  had  an  opportunity  of  observing,  a  dispo- 
sition to  melancholy.  Their  seclusion  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  their 
disappointments,  and  the  peculiar  character  of  their  toils  and  trials,  all 
tend  to  depress  the  spirits.  A  disposition  to  hypochondria  as  naturally 
belongs  to  man,  as  inherent  infirmity  which  renders  him  susceptible  of 
disease.  The  causes  which  irritate  it  abound  with  a  missionary  to  the 
Indians.  Hence,  while  compelled  to  be  resolute,  he  is  painfully  suspi- 
cious, clouds  which  gather  about  him  are  blackened,  and  pleasantness 
itself  is  embittered. 

In  a  former  nun^ber,  I  dropped  a  hint  respecting  the  anxiety  which 
parents  feel  in  relation  to  their  children.     Of  this  you  may  suppose  j<m 
have  formed  a  tolerably  correct  idea,  but  in  the  progress  of  your  pil- 
grimage, you  will  probably  have  occasion  to  say  **  the  half  had  not  been 
told  you."    It  is  difficult  to  become  reconciled  to  the  fact  of  leaving  our 
children  poor,  and  to  the  application  of  all  our  exertions  to  the  promo- 
tion of  the  interests  of  others,  while  not  a  dollar  is  to  be  laid  by  for  our 
children.     If  they  should  become  missionaries,  their  condition  will  have 
been  settled  by  the  example  of  their  parents :  but  they  may  never  be- 
come religious,  and  if  they  should,  they  may  not  choose  to  be  mission- 
aries; in  either  event,  they  must  enter  the  world  in  poverty. 
It  sometimes  also  happens,  that  missionaries  have  not  reason  to  sup- 
pose  that  their  Mridows  and  orphans  ^WVa  «aiVay^<3  ^it^s^ided  for.    A 
JfumaooBFy  who  had  spent  s&xmt  ten  ^enix«  oi  \!bt>EM^^a2^^\sA\& 
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■ 

ainone  the  Indians;  who  had  bestowed  not  only  all  his  time,  but  a  eou- 
siderable  portion  o£  his  own  funds  in  the  cause  of  the  mission,  was  so 
unfortunate  as  to  receive  a  communication  of  a  discouraging  character 
on  this  subject.  Before  proper  explanations  could  be  made,  an  attack 
of  fever  brought  him  so  low  that  his  hfe  wa^  almost  despaired  of.  His 
associates  were  not  wanting  in  kindness,  but  they  were  few  in  number, 
and  so  situated  that  he  could  not  expect  muck  aid  from  them  for  his 
family.  The  thought  of  dying  in  the  wilderness,  and  leaving  his  wife 
and  many  small  children  to  be  driven  to  some  other  place,  he  knew  not 
where,  destitute  of  the  comforts  of  life,  to  the  mercy  of  an  almost  mer* 
ciiess  world,  was  accompanied  by  anxieties  unknown  to  those  who  have 
not  been  similarly  situated.  He  said  to  a  gentleman  who  had  visited 
the  station,  "  Should  I  die,  I  shall  leave  my  family  in  a  deplorable  con- 
dition   They  are  provided  for  only  in  mj  reliance  upon  the 

God  whom  I  have  served." 

It  may  be  objected  that  such  sacrifices  are  not  required.  I  think  dif- 
ferently ;  and  some  reasons  for  my  opinion  have  been  already  assigned. 
Somebody  must  do  the  work.  Ordinary  efforts  will  not  succeed  in  the 
almost  desperate  case  of  the  Indians.  Extraordinary  efforts  will  com- 
bine extraordinary  sacrifices.  The  question  cannot  remain  long  unan- 
■wered.  Whether  it  be  not  better  for  a  few  to  subject  themselves  and 
famihes  to  inconvenience,  than  to  suffer  a  noble  race  of  men  to  perish 
from  off  the  face  of  the  earth. 

But  in  the  discharge  of  duty,  reasonable  trust  in  Grod  is  safe.  The 
man  to  whom  we  referred  above  was  comforted  by  the  language  of  Da- 
vid, "  I  have  been  young  and  now  am  old,  yet  have  I  not  seen  the 
righteous  forsaken,  nor  his  seed  begging  bread."  **  My  children,"  said 
he,  *'  may  become  worthless,  and  this  might  happen  were  I  to  bring 
them  up  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances ;  but  I  trust  that  the 
extra  risk  attendant  on  my  situation  will  be  more  than  equalled  by  the 
promise  of  God." 

Finally,  if  you  become  a  missionary,  you  must  live  by  faith.  Re- 
nouncing self-interest,  you  must  bend  your  whole  self  to  the  affairs  of 
the  mission. 

The  responsibility  upon  all  who  engage  to  promote  Indian  improve- 
ment is  great,  but  it  devolves  with  peculiar  weight  upon  you  who  are  in 
the  midst  of  misery,  and  within  reach  of  the  miserable. 

Whatever  may  be  the  difficulties  attending  your  situation,  you  dare 
not  indulge  a  thought  of  abandoning  the  people  of  your  charge.  Many 
of  them,  from  the  child  to  the  aged,  have  become  personally  acquainted 
with  you.  They  easily  perceive  that  you  are  not  minglinj?  with  them  for 
the  purposes  of  trade,  or  of  worldly  profit  in  any  way.  They  are  at  no 
loss  to  discover  the  difference  between  your  treatment  of  them,  and  that  of 
other  wliite  men  who  have  been  in  their  country ;  and  they  as  readily  infer 
that  you  are  the*  persons  on  whom  they  may  rely  for  friendship ;  these 
hopes  must  not  be  disappointed.  It  will  not  be  sufficient  for  us  to  sup- 
pose that,  if  we  retire,  others  will  enter  the  field :  if  others  should  not, 
bow  should  we  answer  the  complaints  of  these  people  for  our  forsaking 
themt  There  exists  a  lamentable  want  of  missionaries;  none  can  be 
discharged  without  serious  loss  to  the  cause.  We  may  not  plead  the 
inequality  of  labour  between  ourselves,  and  others  within  the  c\t^\R;%  ^ 
civiluced  life ;  for,  if  others  can  batk  in  p\eti\Xu<^fe^«EA««8c»K:^  ^^m  ^«^ 
Mchneen  by  an  occasional  contribution  o£  liVvevt  ^to^tt^  ^ot  ^^  \5«w 
of  the  heathen,  we  cannot.     Eacb  of  w  tfixMX  «A>^fet^  ^^  ^\^fcTW^^*^ 
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**•  Let  others  do  as  they  may,  we  will  use  our  utmost  endeayours  to  re- 
lieve this  unfortunate  people/'  However  discouraging  may  be  our 
prospects  of  success,  we  will  not  relinquish  our  labours.  If  the  Indiana 
perish,  they  must  do  it  while  missionaries  are  employing  all  their  ener- 
gies for  their  relief. 

The  children  adopted  into  our  missionary  families,  and  admitted  to 
our  schools,  look  to  us  as  their  guardians ;  as  their  only  friends ;  while 
they  have  become  second  in  our  affections  to  oitr  own  children.  We 
have  formed  acquaintance  with  others  who  manifest  a  similar  depend- 
ance  upon  our  kindness.  How  could  we  call  them  around  us,  and  in- 
form them  that  we  were  about  to  forsake  them !  We  say,  **  You  have 
been  taught  to  look  to  us  as  substantial  friends,  whose  only  business  6n 
earth  was  to  seek  your  welfare.  But  we  now  must  tell  you  that  you  have 
heard  our  last  religious  discourse,  and  our  last  prayer.  You  must  now 
retire  to  the  forests,  to  be  driven  from  place  to  place,  to  languish  under 
the  comphcated  woes  of  hunger,  cold,  intemperance,  disease  contracted 
by  intercourse  with  the  whites,  and  broken-heartedness,  until  you  pe- 
rish." What  think  you  of  such  language  as  the  following,  from  the 
hps  of  a  retiring  missionary? 

"  My  labours  for  you  subject  me  to  many  anxieties  and  privations. 
I  have  already  borne  more  than  would  have  follen  to  my  proportion,  in 
an  equal  distribution  among  your  professed  friends.    I  feel  ffreat  anxiety 
on  account  of  my  family,  and  as  charity  ought  to  begin  at  \ome^  I  must 
make  some  provision  for  them.     I  have  long  been  witness  of  your  de- 
plorable condition,  and  know  that  your  hasty  existence  will  be  intolera- 
ble.    But,  while  you  shelter  your  half-naked  body  from  the  rain  or 
snow,  beneath  a  piece  of  bark ;  or  while  you  dig  roots,  boil  weeds,  and 
scrape  the  bark  of  trees  for  subsistence,  I  will  console  myself  with  a 
comfortable  fire-side,  and  well  furnished  bed  and  board  for  me  and 
mine.     I  regret,  indeed,  that  you  will  never  again  be  conducted  to  the 
house  of  God,  but  this  grief  shall  be  assuaged  by  the  privilege  of  lead- 
ing my  own  family  to  worship  in  houses  more  decent,  and  congrega- 
tions more  agreeable,  than  have  been  realized  in  your  country;  and  in 
hearing  the  precepts,  promises,  and  threatenings  of  the  bible,  such-  a«, 
'  Do  to  others  as  ye  would  that  others  should  do  to  you.'     '  Blessed  is  he 
that  considereth  the  poor,  the  Lord  will  deliver  him  in  time  of  trouble.* 
'  He  shall  have  judgment  without  mercy  that  haUi  shewed  no  mercy,' 
&c.     In  leaving  you,  I  deprive  you  of  the  only  means  of  consoling  your 
sick  and  dying  hours,  yet  I  trust  that  God  '  will  make  my  bed  in  sick- 
ness, and  render  it,  even  in  death,  as  '  soft  as  downy  pillows  are.* 
Others  have  *  wandered  in  deserts  and  mountains,  in  caves  and  dens  of 
the  earth;  have  worn  sheep-skins  and  goat-skins;  were  afflicted  and 
counted  not  their  lives  dear,'  in  the  cause  of  benevolence.     Though 
bound  to  imitate  their  example,  I  will  seek  ease  and  comfort ;  better 
for  me  to  provide  for  my  own  brief  existence  on  earth,  and  for  my 
family,  than  to  commit  myself  to  the  providence  of  a  merciful  and 
righteous  Lord,  and  prosecute  troublesome  toils  for  the  sake  of  rescuing 
from  destruction,  temporal  and  eternal,  a  languishing  remnant  of  a 
noble  race  of  men.      I  take  my  leave  of  you,  in  the  assurance  of 
leaving  you  destitute  of  the  means  of  relief,  so  far  as  I  can  deprive 
fou  of  them.     We  shall  meet  again  at  the  great  day  of  retribution ; 
then,  ask  me  not  why  I  preferred  l\\e  \\o^%  ot  «l  ^csn  4«^%'  eoftnesa  of 

re&ned  Ufe^  to  the  salvation  of  l\io\uwii^  oi  \TocRiQtv»\.  ^ksv)V<&>  \i^\\Mi3^ 

upon  me  the  blame  of  your  deatiuc^oinV^ 
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We  do  not  attach  so  much  importance  to  a  company  of  missionarieflf 
as  to  suppose  that  the  Almighty  would  permit  their  fearfulness  to  effect 
audi  sad  consequences,  but  the  guih  is  none  the  less  on  the  part  of  the 
missionary.  So  far  as  he  is  concerned  in  the  case  above,  his  guilt 
would  not  be  greater  if  his  callousness  should  not  be  overruled  by  Him 
who  sitteth  in  the  heavens.  God  requires  us  to  employ  means  for  the 
benefit  of  the  bodies  and  the  souls  of  our  fellow  mcn^  and  when  we  ne- 
glect the  use  of  those  means,  we  become  guilty  of  the  legitimate  conse- 
quences of  their  absence,  whether  they  occur  or  are  prevented  by  the 
hand  of  Providence.  On  a  notable  emergency,  Mordecai  said  to  Esther, 
^*  Think  not  with  thyself  tliat  thou  shalt  escape,  for  if  thou  altogether 
hold  thy  peace  at  this  time,  then  shall  there  enlargement  and  deliverance 
arise  to  the  Jews  from  another  place,  and  thou  shalt  be  destroyed.** 

Who  would  excuse  the  surgeon  for  refusing  to  dress  the  wound  because 
it  had  become  offensive  1  Our  work  is  a  difficult  one,  requiring  the 
sacrifice  of  **  mortal  interests,**  but  somebody  must  make  that  sacrifice. 
Let  us  therefore  esteem  it  a  privilege  and  an  honour  to  be  selected  by 
Providence  for  this  woi-k.  Our  patience  and  faith  are  often  tried ;  in- 
stances of  ingratitude  too  often  occur ;  and  our  fondest  hopes  are  fre- 
quently blighted ;  but  '*  in  due  time  we  shall  reap  if  we  faint  not.** 

I  would  not  be  understofjd  as  saying  that  circumstances  may  not  fre- 
quently occur  to  justify  missionaries  in  leaving  the  fields  of  their  labours. 
Want  of  health,  and  a  hundred  other  considerations,'  will  often  plainly 
evince  the  propriety  of  such  a  course.  Indeed  exceptions  to  all  pre- 
scribed general  rules  must  frequently  be  made,  because  called  for  by  the 
emergencies  peculiar  to  the  subject. 

Our  perplexities,  however,  do  not  all  spring  up  in  the  land  of  our  la- 
bours. Erroneous  views  of  this  subject  unhappily  prevail  in  the  United 
States,  out  of  which  grow  many  trials  more  difficult  to  manage  than 
those  which  are  indigenous  to  the  forests.  The  prating  of  the  raaiicious, 
who  would  measure  our  disinterestedness  by  their  own  avarice  and 
ambition,  is  little  more  than  the  noise  of  the  potsherd ; — grating  to  our 
feelings,  but  not  hurtful  to  our  healths.  But,  the  virtuous  and  the  good 
have  also  their  mistaken  notions  of  the  subject  of  Indian  improvement; 
— their  jealousies  and  doubts  ;  these  give  rise  to  many  sad  hours  which 
are  understood  only  by  Him  into  whose  bosom  we  pour  our  plaint. 

In  a  land  of  freedom  as  ours  is,  where  the  people  think  ^nd  judg^  for 
themselves  without  external  restraint;  and  while  each  has  his  own  per- 
sonal business,  which  engrosses  his  chief  attention,  and  thereby  is  in- 
duced to  decide  on  missionary  operations  without  the  labour  of  examin- 
ing them  thoroughly ;  it  must  be  expected  that  public  opinion  will  un- 
dergo many  changes.  There  will  be  times  when  public  sentiment  and 
feelings  may  be  awakened  in  a  high  degree,  in  favour  of  supporting 
missions ; — hearts  will  be  tender,  and  hands  will  be  liberal.  But,  in 
those  favourable  seasons,  when  we  are  allowed  so  plenteously  the 
prayers,  the  sympathies,  the  counsels,  and  the  munificence  of  the  Chris- 
tian community,  let  us  prepare  to  meet  the  ^hock  of  reaction.  We  may 
expect  it  with  little  less  certainty,  than  we  foresee  that  the  pinchings  of 
winter  will  succeed  the  pleasures  and  plenitude  of  autumn.  Times  will 
occur,  when  they  who  have  contributed  somewhat  to  the  support  of 
missions  will  look  back  and  inquire,  what  has  becooi^  q^  q\a  \Bk<QiCk«<)'\ 
Be  not  astonished  my  brethren^  if,  atleT  ^^^^^^  ^"^  ^to^Ja©^  ^kw^\k^ 
which  had  often  threatened  to  oveTCome  VioxVi  -joxit  T«wJ^^v\«tw  ^5^^^« 
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ability  to  bear ;  and  if,  after  the  tnogt  conBciontious  economj'  and  iuan> 
agement  you  afaould  be  charged  by  many  with  woite  and  profuRion  ill 
applying  the  munificence  of  the  pubUc.  Be  not  astoniehtd,  if  you 
•hoi^  be  represented  as  having  lived  in  ease  and  afBueiice  on  the  cha- 
rities of  the  supporters  of  missions ; — these  will  be  blows  extending  to  the 
Atari.  "  It  was  not  an  enemy  that  reproached  me,  then  1  could  have 
borne  it,  neither  was  it  he  that  hated  me  that  did  magnify  himself  a^inst 
me,  tben  I  would  have  hid  myself  from  him.  But,  it  wqd  thou,  a  man, 
mine  equal,  niy  suide  and  mlnu  acquaintance.  We  look  Mteeel  covnttl 
together,  and  walked  into  the  house  of  God  in  company." 

In  the  impatience  of  the  public,  plana  and  improvements  relative  to 
misflioaary  operations  will  often  be  devised  by  those  who,  with  the  best 
motives,  do  not,  equally  with  yourselves,  posEces  the  moans  of  ennblinjt 
them  to  arrive  at  just  decisions.  Forbearance  on  our  part,  and  n  dicpn- 
ntion  to  submit  in  all  coses  which  do  not  vitally  affect  the  interests  of 
the  mission,  will  be  becoming  in  us.  But  when  rules  are  devised  for 
the  operotion  of  our  affairs  which  we  are  convinced  are  in  theinsclveu 
calculated  to  undermine  our  hopes  for  .the  future,  or  to  plunge  into  min 
that  for  which  we  have  toiled  in  days  past,  then  it  would  be  criminal  if 
we  should  not  meekly  take  a  decisive  stand.  For  the  regulation  of  our 
conduct  in  this  trying  posture  of  oiTairs,  uo  s{tccific  rules  can  be  prescrib- 
ed  further  than,  when  we  assume  this  decisive  and  awfully  refftoneible 
position,  let  us  do  it  upon  our  knees,  with  eyes  liAed  towards  the  hea- 
vens, and  while  we  extend  our  hand  to  avert  the  threatening  evil,  cry, 
O  spare  1 

At  present  the  too  general  impression  that  almost  any  one  will  an- 
■wer  well  enough  for  n  missionary  to  the  Indians,  frequently  injure* 
both  our  usefidnesB  and  our  feelings.  If  a  man  is  in  good  business, 
possesses  some  property,  and  moves  in  what  they  call  the  higher  circles 
in  life,  he  is  seldom  thought  of  as  auitnliU^  for  a  niissinnnry  to  the  In- 
dians. While  we  protest  against  the  principle,  we  admit  that  few  such 
as  last  described  ore  likely  to  enter  our  ranks,  nor  will  any  of  us  ever 
blush  at  our  acquaintance  with  the  humbler  walks  of  life  in  days  paNt  or 
present. 

Weshouldcarefullyguardagainatselfishnessinallits  lwarin!;s,  Ia'Ius 
never  fecluneaaylest  uur  farebu  more  homely  than  that  of  our  liretlireii. 
With  equal  vigilance  \ct  us  guard  against  jealousy,  which  would  niiike 
us  fear  that  we  did  not  receive  a  due  proportion  of  credit  for  our  servi- 
ces. Each  should  resolve  to  do  all  within  bis  power,  let  others  do  as 
they  mny  ;  and  if  my  brother  shoidd  ncfrlect  a  part  of  bis  buiiincKs,  I 
will  endeavour  to  perform  it,  and  my  own  too.  As  to  pniisc  ftir  n  hat 
we  do,  or  the  pleasure  of  having  our  names  known  to  othem,  we  slioiild 
esteem  ourselves  unworthy  of  bring  niiKsionnries  if  not  ronicnt  with  ihe 
approbation  of"  Him  whoscelli  in  secret."  A  cnndid,  unvarniFhi'd  his- 
tory of  our  affairs,  is  proper  for  na  to  give  ;  the  interests  of  our  fiiti-r- 
prize  require  it,  and  our  patrons  have  n  right  to  expect  it ;  lint  we  need 
not  envy  those  who  by  noise  would  make  little  lalHiurs  appear  frenl. 

Yet  while  we  glance  at  the  ont-lincs  of  our  trials,  we  have  the  satis- 
faction to  know  that  our  work  abounds  with  pleasures  as  well  as  jiains. 
There  is  apecuUar  sweetness  in  labours  of  benevolence,  which  sulieil  nn 
reward  of  money  nor  of  praise,  but  merely  that  of  seeing  others  made 
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The  Gospel  never  appears  more  precious  than  when  preached  in  the 
smoky  wigwam  of  an  Indian.  To  aid  in  taming  the  wild-man,  and  in 
•leading  his  sons  and  his  daughters  to  the  elevation  of  civilized  life,  and 
to  au  eciudity  in  the  scale  of  being  witli  neighbouring  nations,  afiford 
pleasures  which  do  not  grow  spontaneously  in  earth. 

There  are  also  many  who,  so  far  as  they  understand  our  situation, 
kindly  sympathize  in  our  trials  and  delight  to  afibrd  comfort ;  to  which 
we  add  the  pleasant  reflection,  that  tiiousands  only  need  to  be  made  ac^ 
quainted  with  our  case,  to  interest  tlicir  generous  hearts  in  our  behalfl 
The  society  of  each  other  is  peculiarly  sweet,  secluded  from  the  pursuits 
of  other  men,  and  all  consecrated  to  the  same  labours,  **  our  hopes, 
our  fears,  our  aims  are  one,  our  comforts  and  our  cares."  Here  secta- 
rian bitterness  cannot  live,  and  Paul  and  Barnabas*  sharp  contentions 
are  soon  forgot. 

Amidst  our  disappointments  and  discouragements  too,  we  find  cor 
joys ;  for,  our  labours  are  not  wholly  lost ;  they  never  have  been  in  any 
known  instance  of  missionary  effort  among  the  Indians.  We  are  daily 
benefitting  a  few,  and  those  of  us  who  feel  most  discouraged,  have  reali* 
zed  occurrences  which  have  more  than  compensated  our  labours.  It  is 
not  all  uncertainty  in  relation  to  our  success.  We  trust  that  when  the 
peculiarities  of  the  condition  of  the  Indians  become  properly  understood, 
measures  will  be  provided  to  afford  substantial  relief.  The  indulgence 
of  faith  and  hope  in  the  case  is  grateful  in  proportion  to  the  menacing 
aspect  of  their  present  condition.  Should  we  at  the  "  set  time  to  favour 
the  Indians'*  be  found  at  our  posts,  and  be  made  instrumental  in  con- 
tributing somewhat  to  its  accompliuhment,  we  shall  have  no  reason  to 
regret  our  imwcaried  exertions  in  so  good  a  cause. 

We  should  be  careful  not  to  confine  our  views  to  the  immediate  sphere 
of  our  labours,  and  hence  draw  conclusions  in  relation  to  the  subject  of 
Indian  improvement  in  general ;  nor  should  we  be  influenced  by  par- 
tiality for  a  particular  place,  or  a  particular  measure.  I  may  be  located 
at  a  place  at  which  it  is  desirable  to  remain.  I  have  some  Indians  about 
me  with  whom  I  have  become  acquainted,  and  we  all  feel  more  at  home 
in  this  place  then  we  fancy  we  shall  in  any  other ;  and  anticipate,  on 
various  accounts,  much  inconvenience  in  a  removal,  and  I  may,  for  these 
reasons,  ask  leave  to  remaiii  where  I  am.  But  the  question  should  not 
be  decided  under  the  influence  of  such  considerations.  I  should  inquire 
whether  the  people  of  my  charge  could  not  thrive  better  in  some  other 
place,  in  the  probable  event  of  which  my  own  convenience  ought  not  to 
be  consulted. 

I  believe  that  the  cause  of  Indian  improvement  is  at  this  time  suffering 
not  a  little  by  the  partiality  which  many  feel  for  particular  places  at  which 
they  labour.  It  is  an  evil  which  cannot  be  too  soon  corrected,  and  one 
which  I  have  reason  to  believe  exists  to  an  extent  beyond  what  many 
suppose. 


No.  V. 

Conclusion. 


f  he^lreceding  remarks  lead  us  to  the  follbwing  conclusions.  We  hmt^ 
rithin  our  control  the  means  of  rescuing  from  destruction  the 
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